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Do  degrees  of  latitude  vary  in  length?  Before 
reading  further  take  pencil  and  paper  and  write 
your  answer  to  above  question  together  with  your 
reason  for  your  answer.  After  you  have  done  this 
turn  to  page  20  of  this  issue  and  thoughtfully  read 
the  second  proof  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 
Not  one  teacher  of  every  hundred  knows  the  facts  in 
answer  to  the  above  question.  Is  not  this  truth 
alone  worth  15  cents,  the  cost  of  this  number  of  the 
School  News? 

The  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  is  a complete  suc- 
cess only  in  counties  where  it  receives  the  hearty 
support  of  the  County  Superintendents.  No  SupT 
can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Reading  Circle 
work  unless  he  does  the  reading  of  the  Circle. 
There  is  not  a Co.  Sup’t  of  Illinois  but  what  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  reading  the  books  selected 
for  the  coming  year.  Co.  Sup’r’s,  take  this  work 
along  with  your  teachers.  It  will  greatly  help  you 
in  performing  your  duties. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Theory  and  Practice 


UNCONSCIOUS  COUNTING. 

There  is  an  ingenious  article  on  “nn conscious  count 
4 ng”  in  the  January  number  of  the  “Gartenlaube,’’  in 
■which  the  writer,  Herr  W.  Preyer,  points  out  that  the 
-^ability  possessed  by  grown-up  persons  of  ordinary  in- 
'telligence  to  distinguish  three,  four,  or  even  five  objects 
-at  a glance  and  without  being  conscious  of  counting 
them,  may,  by  practice,  be  perfected  to  such  a degree 
that  it  becomes  quite  as  easy  to  count  ten  objects  as  it 
is  to  count  three,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  give  the  ex- 
act number  up  to  thirty  objects  at  a single  glance.  As 
•an  example  of  the  latter  attainment,  the  writer  points  to 
♦he  well-known  arithmetician,  Dase,  who  died  in  1861, 
and  who  declared  that  he  could  count  thirty  objects  of 
the  same  kind  as  quickly  and  easily  as  other  people 
«ould  count  three  or  four.  The  truth  of  the  assertion 
was  often  proved  when  Dase,  with  lightning  rapidity, 
gave  the  correct  number  of  a herd  of  sheep,  of  the 
'books  in  a library,  or  the  window  panes  in  a large 
house.  Apart  from  the  utility  of  this  new  branch  of 
science,  the  method  of  teaching  it  is  such  that  if  it  is 
■ only  practiced  as  a game,  it  may  afford  amusement  in 
many  a juvenile  and  family  circle.  The  test  of  how 
far  any  one  can  count  at  a glance  is  easily  made  by  put- 
ting several  small  objects,  such  as  coins,  pins,  or 
matches,  under  a sheet  of  paper,  then  lifting  the  paper 
for  a second  and  looking  at  the  objects,  and,  after  cov- 
©ring  them  again,  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  number. 

. At  first  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  fix  the  number  if 
there  are  more  than  from  three  to  five  objects,  but  the 
©ye  becomes  very  soon  accustomed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  larger  numbers,  so  that,  after  a short  time,  eight 
or  nine  objects  will  be  counted  by  the  eye  with  the 
same  facility.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that  the 
counting  is  not  done  consciously,  for  that  would  take 
far  too  much  time;  the  number  of  objects  should  only 
be  valued.  The  mistakes  which  are  at  first  frequently 
made  in  this  guessing  game  will  become  rarer  and  rarer, 
and  almost  anybody  can  become  an  expert  in  rapid 
counting  up  to  ten  objects.  After  that  it  becomes  more 
difficult.  The  sensation,  says  Herr  Preyer,  of  a person 
practiced  in  unconscious  counting,  when  looking  at- 
tentively at  a larger  number  of  objects,  is  that  their 
number  shoots  rapidly  through  the  head.  To  acquire 
this  method  of  counting,  black  spots  should  be  made  on 
a white  square  piece  of  cardboard,  first  symmetrically, 
and  in  small  numbers,  afterward  their  number  may  be 
increased  and  their  position  altered.  It  will  also  be 
good  practice  to  open  a book,  cover  part  of  the  page, 
rapidly  look  at  the  lines  left  uncovered,  and  to  guess  at 
. their  number.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  eye  gets 


accustomed  to  the  numbers.  The  more  advanced  “un- 
conscious counter”  should  practice  on  spots  not  regu- 
larly arranged,  which  is  much  more  difficult  at  first. 
Herr  Preyer  concludes  his  interesting  article  with  the 
remark  that  unconscious  counting,  like  all  other  oft-re- 
peated processes,  such  as  lifting  the  hat  as  a token  of 
salutation,  becomes  at  last  an  entirely  mechanical  pro- 
cess; to  which  we  have  only  to  add  that  if  it  does  not 
become  easier  than  the  common  form  of  salutation  ap- 
pears to  be  to  a large  part  of  male  hat-wearers,  its  suc- 
cess as  a branch  of  knowledge  will  not  be  striking,  but 
as  an  amusement  it  is  sure  to  find  favor. — [ Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


A GEOGRAPHY  DEVICE. 

I saw  a game  of  cities,  not  long  ago;  that  pleased  me 
very  much.  It  was  like  the  well  known  game  of 
authors,  only  a country  and  three  or  four  of  its  impor- 
tant cities  formed  a book,  instead  of  an  author  and 
some  of  his  works.  On  each  card  of  the  book  was  an 
outline  of  the  country,  with  the  cities  mentioned,  lo 
cated  upon  it.  Only  enough  rivers  were  drawn  for  the 
location  of  cities;  the  eye  was  not  confused  by  details. 
It  occurred  to  me,  that  a pupil  could  make  such  a game 
for  himself  and  that  it  would  furnish  excellent  busy 
work  for  a grammar  school.  In  almost  every  class 
there  are  some  bright  pupils,  who  learn  their  lessons 
much  more  readily  than  the  majority  of  the  class,  and 
consequently  have  the  temptations  to  mischief  that  idle- 
ness affords.  Possibly  the  manufacture  of  such  a game 
might  please  the  fancy  of  such  scholars,  and  furnish 
legitimate  and  instructive  occupation.  I saw  a device 
at  a study  class  one  evening  that  I thought  would  be 
helpful  in  a school- room  in  teaching  pupils,  the  some- 
times difficult  lesson,  attention.  The  teacher  gave  the 
class  a list  of  questions  which  they  copied,  and  which 
they  were  to  answer  at  the  next  meeting.  In  the  read- 
ing that  followed,  given  by  the  teacher,  the  attentive 
listeners  found  the  answers  to  many  questions.  It  was 
a taste  of  the  game  of  hide  and  seek,  for  the  listeners 
sought  for  the  answers  that  were  sometimes  partially 
concealed  in  the  reading. — Popular  Educator. 

THE  SEVEN  PESTALOZZIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

The  following  are  presented  by  a normal  school  Pres- 
ident as  the  seven  principles  emphasized  by  Pestalozzi.: 

I.  Know  thoroughly  what  you  would  teach. 

What  we  know  well  is  all  that  we  can  teach;  a smat- 
tering of  knowledge  on  our  part  will  produce  the  same 
in  our  pupils. 

II.  Secure  attention  by  sustaining  interest. 

The  great  end  for  which  we  all  must  strive,  is  the 
power  of  attention ; this  once  attained,  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively easy.  No  work  is  hard  to  young  or  old, 
when  the  whole  mind  is  given  to  it. 
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' III.  Use  language  which  your  pupils  understand. 

We  may  go  to  hear  a great  orator  speak  on  an  inter- 
• eating  subject,  but  if  he  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
he  utterly  fails  to  interest  or  instruct  us ; however,  if  he 
translates  for  us,  we  listen,  enjoy  and  approve.  So  it  is 
with  the  child.  To  do  him  the  greatest  good,  we  must 
' adapt  our  language  to  his  capacity. 

IV.  Proceed  through  the  known  to  the  unknown  by 
easy  steps. 

. No  teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  would  think  of 
(proceeding  otherwise  with  a child.  But  how  few  of  our 
teachers  are  really  worthy  of  the  name,  or  do  justice  to 
the  work  in  their  hands ! Teach  a child  slowly,  step  by 
‘step,  and  he  gladly  follows  the  path  you  point  out.  At- 
. tempt  to  teach  at  one  lesson  what  should  occupy  five, 
.and  you  soon  find  him  discouraged,  careless  and  indif- 
ferent. 

V.  Lead  your  pupils  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

’ It  has  been  said  that  we  should  never  tell  our  pupils 
'what  they  can  learn  without  our  aid.  It  not  only  in- 
jures the  pupil’s  mind,  but  takes  from  him  more  than 
. half  the  pleasure  which  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
brings.  He  who  has  never  felt  the  triumph  of  solving 
unaided  a difficult  question  has  missed  one  of  the  great- 
est  delights  of  school-life. 

VI.  Manage  to  have  the  pupils  restate , in  their  own 
language,  the  truths  taught,  giving  their 
own  illustrations  and  proofs. 

Borne  tell  us  that  the  author  of  a book  has  used  the 
best  possible  language  to  convey  his  meaning,  and 
"therefore  we  should  use  that  language  and  not  our  own. 
i -Perhaps  in  one  sense  he  has  used  the  best,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  most  intelligible.  To  study  concise  and 
.beautiful  language  is  well  enough;  but  the  first  thing 
is  to  teach  the  truth,  and  afterwards  it  may  be  em- 
bodied in  any  language  you  please.  Encourage  your 
pupils  to  study  the  matter,  not  the  language,  of  his 
text-book,  and  always  to  be  able  to  clearly  express  it  in 
his  own  language.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  knows 
it;  it  is  his  own,  and  none  can  take  it  away. 

VII.  Review,  Review,  Review. 

This  law  carries  with  it  its  own  explanation  and 
needs  no  words  of  mine  to  commend  it.  By  our  own 
experience  we  know  that  it  is  by  constantly  seeing  and 
hearing  a thing,  we  become  familiar  with  it  in  all  its 
parts,  and  we  cannot  expect  a child  to  learn  with  less 
drill  and  repetition  than  we  must  have. 

NEW  MOTTOES. 

: Carpenter. — What  I see,  I seize;  what  I seize, 

I saw.  & 

” By  tjyQ  Baker. — The  more  I knead,  the  less  I want. 

■ By  Dentist.— No  pain  no  cure. 

By  ti&,  Hackman. — The  shortest  way  round  is  the 

Xongest^av  home. 

‘ By  tfa  Politician.— A vote  at  the  poles  is  worth  ten 

at  the  dub. 

By  theDoctor. — When  the  tongue  is  out  the  spoon  is 

in.  05 

• By  t*»  Tailor. — Every  one  knows  where  the  coat 
v rinklee^petter  than  he  who  wears  it. 

- By  thfoHumorist. — He  laughs  best  who  laughs  first. 
*"5  — June  Table  Talk. 
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BEAUTIFYING  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  in  our  public  schools  to 
beautifying  school-rooms  and  thus  making  them  piers- 
ing and  attractive  to  pupils.  On  the  subject  of  school- 
room decorations,  Prof.  H.  H.  Fisk,  in  a lecture  before 
a teachers’  institute  a few  years  ago,  truthfully  Baid: 

“Let  the  windows  of  the  school- room  be  beautified 
by  living  plants  and  blooming  flowers,  contributing 
alike  to  the  good  health  and  good  morals  of  the  pupils; 
and  let  the  ugly  monotonous  blackness  of  the  slated 
board,  whioh  is  not  only  offensive,  but  really  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  be  enlivened  by  crayon  sketches,  be  they 
ever  so  simple,  and  by  ornamentations  in  bright  but 
harmoniously  arranged  and  judiciously  grouped  colors. 
Let  the  sayings  of  masters  of  prose  and  poetry  be  em- 
blazoned as  ‘memory  gems,’  and  thus  kept  before  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  the  pupils.  Let  the  children  enter 
airy,  well-lighted  rooms,  the  walls  decorated  with  tasty, 
neatly-framed  and  well  distributed  pictures  or  busts. 
Portraits  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  L'ncoln, 
hanging  in  the  parlor,  or  the  school  room,  have  taught 
lessons  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  truth  to  many  an 
earnest  child.  After  reading  some  of  their  noble  deeds, 
which  every  child  admires,  has  not  many  a boy  gone  to 
the  picture,  studied  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
studied  himself,  too,  with  a firm  resolve  that  he  would 
try  to  live  up  to  the  example  set  by  these  illustrious 
men  ? In  the  days  to  come,  the  features  of  the  mar- 
tyred Garfield  will  be  a glorious  illustration  of  what 
patience,  honesty,  integrity,  iron  will,  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, love  and  devotion  to  parents,  wife,  children,  and 
country,  may  accomplish,— in  a word  what  virtue  im- 
plies. Can  we  not  have  fit  school-room  ornaments  of 
this  class, — ornaments  that  shall  associate  us  with  mod- 
els in  the  past  and  daily  teach  us  object-lessons  of 
earnestness,  patience,  and  love?” 

What  can  be  more  appropriate  school-room  decora- 
tions than  the  portraits  of  those  great  Americans 
whose  words  and  deeds  have  enriched  our  nation’s  his- 
tory, and  made  the  world  nobler  and  better  ? 

LANGUAGE  WORK. 

Geography  and  History  are  studies  peculiarly  adapted 
k language  work.  For  a review  lesson  in  Geography, 
the  class  may  become  a band  of  imaginary  tourists, 
each  one  reading  a short  letter  which  he  has  written 
upon  some  topic  previously  assigned  by  the  teacher. 
For  example,  if  the  leesoD  is  about  Egypt,  one  pupil 
may  write  from.  Cairo,  describing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians;  another  may  write  from  the 
summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  describing  the  surface 
and  scenery  of  the  country ; a third,  from  Port  Said,  his 
topic  being  the  Suez  Canal;  a fourth  may  write  about 
the  Nile,  giving  an  account  of  an  imaginary  voyage 
down  that  wonderful  river;  a fifth  may  describe  the 
ruins  of  Thebes;  while  a sixth  writes  from  the  desert, 
explaining  why  there  is  so  little  rain  in  Egypt.  In 
History,  also,  a vivid  interest  may  be  awakened  by  thus 
introducing  the  personal  element,  in  accounts  of  dis- 
coveries and  settlements  of  battles  and  seiges.  What 
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child  can  read  Holmee’  poem,  “Grandmother’s  Story  of 
Bunker  Hill  Battle,”  without  a new  and  thrilling  con- 
viction that  the  portraits  of  ’76  were  real,  living  men 
and  women,  not  mere  impersonal  characters  in  history  ? 
It  is  because  the  poet  transports  us  back  to  the  time 
and  the  place,  among  the  people  and  the  scenes  that  he 
is  describing.  Almost  unconsciously  the  pupil  learns  to 
relate  historical  events  in  graphic  style,  if  he  has  fre- 
quent practice  in  this  kind  of  imaginative  writing.  He 
may,  for  example,  be  asked  to  write  a letter  from  Salem 
in  the  olden  times,  giving  some  account  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion ; or  from  Valley  Forge,  relating  the  expe- 
rience of  the  army  during  that  memorable  winter;  or 
from  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  giving  reminiscences  of 
the  battle. — S.  E.  Lockwood. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  FOR  BUSY  WORK. 

There  is  always  in  every  school  bright  children  who 
finish  their  work  before  the  others,  and  then  are  ripe  for 
mischief.  For  this  class  I have  been  placing  on  the 
board,  topics  from  the  daily  news  of  the  day.  For  in- 
stance, selecting  some  item  from  the  newspaper  em- 
bodying some  interesting  fact,  I write  this  item  on  the 
board  with  a few  suggestive  questions,  as  we  have  an 
excellent  reference  library  at  our  command,  I have  those 
who  have  finished  their  regular  work  look  up  the  ques- 
tions and  give  the  result  to  the  school  in  a few  moments 
which  I reserve  for  this  purpose.  I then  supply  in  a 
brief  talk  whatever  is  lacking  that  seems  to  be  import- 
ant. I am  often  quite  surprised  at  the  ability  shown  in 
writing  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  children.  It 
also  creates  an  interest  at  home,  as  I find  by  the  state- 
ment prefaced  by  “Papa  says.”  The  crying  need  of 
children  is  for  something  to  do.  Supply  this  need  by 
the  right  kind  of  work,  and  the  children  are  happier 
and  better  and  the  cases  of  discipline  will  diminish  to  a 
wonderful  degree. — IF  is.  Journal. 


DO  YOU  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  TEETH f 

It  is  a rare  sight  to  see  a set  of  white  even  teeth  in 
these  candy-eating  days.  They  are  a great  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  a face,  and  make  the  expression  of  a smile 
pleasing.  Every  one  can  have  clean,  if  he  cannot  have 
handsome  teeth,  by  taking  a little  pains. 

Twice  a day  is  not  too  often  to  brush  them  thoroly 
— in  the  morning  on  rising  and  at  night  just  before 
going  to  bed.  If  the  food  collects  between  the  teeth 
and  remains  there  many  hours  it  causes  decay.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a good  plan  to  use  a tooth-pick  after 
eating — never  at  the  table  or  before  people.  Look  in  a 
hand  glass  once  or  twice  while  you  use  the  tooth-pick, 
and  you  will  find  where  the  food  is  most  apt  to  lodge. 
Another  way  to  keep  the  food  from  gathering  between 


the  teeth  is  to  draw  a fine  piece  of  sewing  silk  (white is 
best)  back  and  forth. 

Now  about  using  the  brush.  Do  not  begin  with  the 
idea  that  the  harder  you  brush,  and  the  more  times,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  teeth;  your  endeavors  will  wear  out 
after  a time,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  not  care  for  them  at  all.  But  make  it  a point 
to  brush  the  teeth  before  retiring.  Keep  your  mug  and 
tooth-brush  in  a convenient  place;  and  it  will  be  easier 
to  remember.  Brush  up  and  down  the  teeth,  as  well  as 
across,  and  underneath,  use  the  point  of  the  brush  as 
well  as  the  length,  for  the  object  is  to  remove  any  bits 
of  food  that  have  collected.  If  your  brush  is  hard, 
soak  it  a few  minutes  in  warm  water.  If  cold  water  is 
too  great  a shock  for  the  teeth  add  a little  warm  water 
to  it  at  first;  make  it  gradually  colder,  and  rinse  the 
mouth  out.  The  cold  water  will  strengthen  the  gums 
and  keep  them  healthy. 

Only  one  word  about  tooth-powders.  Do  not  use 
them.  Castile  soap  once  or  twice  a week  will  keep  the 
teeth  white. — Scholar's  Companion. 

TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Mass.,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  regarding  the  teaching  of  arithmetic: 

“The  operations  of  writing,  adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying, and  dividing  integral,  fractional,  and  ccm- 
pound  numbers  are  to  be  introduced  under  the  general 
topic,  Number.  The  simple  combinations  are  to  be 
practiced  until  the  learner  can  make  them  with  accu- 
racy and  facility.  Pupils  should  have  practice  in  mak- 
ing their  own  problems.  To  this  end  they  should  be 
taught  to  measure,  weigh,  and  draw  diagrams  for  use 
and  for  illustrations. 

In  the  lower  schools  the  pupils  should  not  be  required 
to  make  a formal  analysis  in  explaining  their  problem;. 
No  general  rules  or  definitions  should  be  required  in 
the  elementary  course  in  numbers.  Oral  exercises 
should  precede  written  processes.  It  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  direct  the  pupils  in  making  a practical  appli- 
cation of  their  knowledge  of  numbers  to  business  forms. 
Common  and  decimal  fractions  may  be  taught  as  one 
subject.  A knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  will  prepare 
the  way  for  a knowledge  of  percentage  and  its  applica- 
tions. Time  may  be  saved  for  more  profitable  work  in 
the  school  by  omitting  very  much  of  what  is  usually 
taught  under  the  heads  of  compound  numbers,  square 
and  cube  root,  c ompound  proportion,  complex  fractions, 
alligations,  etc.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  can  be  easily  taught  along  with  the  English 
system.” 

ESSENTIAL  POINTS  IN  TEACHING  READING. 

In  learning  to  read  two  things  are  necessary  primar- 
ily ; these  are,  first,  that  the  pupil  must  learn  to  read 
intelligently — that  is,  read  the  page  silently,  recogniz- 
ing the  printed  or  written  signs  as  words  representing 
thought,  and  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
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Tie  reads;  secondly,  the  child  must  read  intelligibly  — 
that  is,  read  to  others  in  suoh  a manner  that  they  may 
understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  author.  To 
these  two  may  be  added  two  other  essentials — that  the 
child  must  read  gracefully , and  that  he  must  read  force 
fully — and  we  have  the  essence  of  all  good  reading  and 
all  good  elocution.  Formulated,  the  essentials  are 
these : 

1.  The  child  must  read  intelligently: 

2.  He  must  read  intelligibly ; 

8.  He  must  read  gracefully ; 

4.  He  must  read  forcefully. 

All  teaching  of  reading  must  aim  at  accomplishing 
these  four  things. 

OBJECTS  OF  LEARNING  TO  BEAD. 

The  two  main  objects  of  teaching  a child  to  read 
are— 

1.  To  enable  him  to  gain  information. 

2.  To  enable  him  to  impart  information. 

These  objects  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  No 
advocate  of  oral  instruction,  however  extreme,  would 
claim  that  a child  should  acquire  his  knowledge  en- 
tirely through  the  oral  instruction  of  the  teacher. 
Children  must  learn  to  read  in  order  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  also  that  they  may  impart  knowledge  to 
others  by  reading. — [ii'd.  News. 

W.  T.  HARRIS  ON  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  in  our  time  is  to  teach 
the  pupil  how  to  use  books  — how  to  get  out  for  himself 
what  there  is  for  him  in  the  printed  page.  The  man 
who  cannot  use  books  in  our  day  has  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  self-help,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not 
likely  to  become  his.  He  will  not  find,  in  this  busy 
age,  people  who  can  afford  to  stop  and  tell  him  by  oral 
instruction  what  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  for 
himself  by  the  use  of  the  library  that  may  be  within  his 
reach. 

Oral  instruction,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  text- 
book— except  as  an  incitement  to  pupil’s  interest  and  a 
guide  to  his  self-activity  and  independent  investigation  in 
the  preparation  of  his  next  lesson — is  a great  waste  of  the 
teacher’s  energy  and  an  in j ary  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil 
acquires  a habit  of  expecting  to  be  amused  rather  than 
a habit  of  work  and  a relish  for  independent  investiga- 
tion. The  most  important  investigation  that  man  ever 
learns  to  conduct  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  industrious 
reading  what  his  fellow-men  have  seen  and  thought. 
Secondary  to  this  is  the  originality  that  adds  something 
to  the  stock  of  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  race.  The 
pupil  who  has  hot  learned  yet  what  the  human  race 
have  found  to  be  reasonable  is  not  likely  to  add  any- 
thing positive  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  al- 
though he  will  certainly  be  likely  to  increase  the  nega- 
tive knowledge  by  adding  a new  example  of  folly  and 
failure. 


[ We  are  slow  to  question  anything  from  Dr.  Harris, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  above  extract  he  puts  un- 
due emphasis  on  the  study  of  books  in  contrast  with 
the  study  of  things.  To  make  a good  reader  some- 
thing is  necessary  besides  industrious  reading,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  much  from  Dr.  Harris.  Ed 
Intelligence.  ] 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

ARITHMETIC  OF  WAGES. 

1.  A man  earns  $2.25  a day.  H iw  much  will  he 
earn  in  a month  of  August  the  first  day  of  which  is 
Wednesday  ? 

2.  A man  earns  $3.35  a day.  How  much  will  he 
earn  in  a month  of  March  the  first  day  of  which  is  Fri- 
day? 

3.  A man  working  1\\  hours  a day  at  30  oents  an 
hour  will  earn  how  much  in  a week  ? 

4.  How  much  will  a boy  earn  in  a week  who  earns 
18  cents  an  hour  and  works  12 J hours  a day? 

5.  A mechanic’s  wages  are  $2.75  a day  for  10  hours. 
On  a certain  day  he  begins  work  at  9:30  a.  m.  and 
leaves  off  at  4 p.  m.  How  much  did  he  earn  on  that 
day  if  he  took  an  hour  at  noon  ? 

RAILWAY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  railways  connect  Ciicago  with  Portland, 
Oregon?  with  San  Francisco? 

2.  Name  three  leading  railway  lines  connecting  Chi- 
cago with  the  East. 

3.  Name  the  greatest  railway  center  in 

(1)  The  wheat  region. 

(2)  The  com  region. 

(3)  The  cotton  region. 

TOPICS  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  State  the  population  and  general  condition  of  the 
colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

2.  What  event  in  the  history  of  this  country  makes 
each  of  the  following  dates  important:  1607, 1620,  1643, 
1756,  1776,  1787,  1789,  1812,  1846,  1861? 

3.  What  territory  has  been  acquired  by  our  govern- 
ment since  its  organization  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

5.  When  was  slavery  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  wheD,  and  by  what  means  was  it  abolished? 

6.  For  what,  in  connection  with  American  history,  is 
each  of  the  following  persons  noted:  Patrick  Henry, 
Benedict  Arnold,  Lafayette,  Cornwallis,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay? 

7.  Contrast  Jefferson  Davis  and  Benedict  Arnold. 

8.  Contrast  Washington  and  Grant. 

GEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

Perform  a good  deed,  speak  a kind  word,  bestow  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  you  will  receive  the  same  in  return. 
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The  happiness  you  bestow  upon  others  is  reflected  back 
to  your  own  bosom. — Anon. 

Among  the  pitfalls  in  our  way, 

The  best  of  us  walk  blindly ; 

So,  man,  be  wary,  watch  and  pray, 

And  judge  your  brother  kindly. — Miss  Cary. 

Evil  thoughts  are  more  dangerous  than  wild  beasts. 
Keep  your  head  and  heart  full  of  good  thoughts,  and 
bad  ones  will  find  no  room.  The  cup  that  is  full  will 
hold  no  more. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds, 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold, 

But  seldom  think  upon  our  God 
Who  tinged  the  clouds  with  gold. — W.  Scott. 


HINTS  FOR  READING. 

At  this  season,  after  a renewal  of  the  freshness  of 
physical  and  mental  life  by  rest,  change,  and  out-of- 
door  recreation,  our  readers  are  beginning  to  turn  with 
new  zest  to  their  books,  and  to  make  plans  for  winter 
reading.  Lists  of  books  are  often  asked  for  and  have 
often  been  furnished  to  our  readers  by  letter,  or  through 
the  columns  of  The  Christian  Union.  But  such  lists 
must  always  be  partial;  they  can  never  meet  all  tastes 
or  supply  all  needs.  A good  method  faithfully  fol- 
lowed is  of  much  more  value,  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
a few  rules,  with  the  suggestion  that  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  are  in  need  of  a little  guidance  in  the  matter  of 
reading  shall  give  them  a trial  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. 

Read  according  to  some  plan  or  system. 

Don’t  wait  for  books  to  come  to  hand,  and  don’t  read 
as  many  people  are  supposed  to  fall  in  love,  simply  as 
a matter  of  propinquity.  It  is  a universal  truth  that 
the  best  way  of  living  is  to  do  the  duty  that  lies  next 
one,  but  this  truth  does  not  apply  to  books.  Too  many 
people  read  the  books  that  lie  next  to  them,  and  read 
no  others.  These  contiguous  books  are  sometimes  good 
and  often  bad,  but  they  are  always  miscellaneous.  If 
you  were  bom  in  a library,  well  stocked  with  the  best 
literature,  this  article  is  not  for  your  reading.  It  is  for 
the  reading  of  those  who  pick  up  books  as  they  lie  on 
the  counters  of  the  bookstores,  or  on  the  parlor  table,  or 
are  offered  for  sale  on  the  cars.  Don’t  depend  on  this 
floating  material  for  your  intellectual  food  and  stimulus. 
Give  time  and  thought  to  the  selection  of  your  books. 
Take  some  line  which  interests  you,  and  follow  it. 
Decide  in  advance  what  you  are  going  to  read,  and 
when  you  have  finished  one  volume  follow  it  with 
another  intelligently  chosen. 

Read  regularly. 

The  habit  of  reading  is  easily  formed,  and  once  formed 
there  is  small  danger  that  you  will  lose  it.  It  is  a 
habit  which  grows  stronger  as  one  yields  to  it,  and  its 


resources  of  pleasure  are  so  many  and  so  unfailing  that 
no  one  cares  to  break  away  from  its  thrall.  No  man  or 
woman,  except  during  those  crises  which  occasionally 
interrupt  the  regularity  of  life,  ought  to  be  willing  to 
live  without  constant  intercourse  with  books.  Books 
are  the  necessity  of  a full,  rich,  intelligent  life — unless 
one  happens  to  be  a Stanley  opening  up  a continent, 
and  even  in  that  case  books  go  with  the  arsenal  and 
medicine  chest. 

Keep  your  books  near  you. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  time  ravels  out  and  escapes 
us;  slips  through  our  fingers,  and  leaves  nothing  but 
empty  regret  behind.  Keep  the  book  you  are  reading 
at  hand,  and  when  you  have  five  minutes  invest  those 
in  reading.  A great  many  people  think  apparently  that 
time  is  not  worth  saving  unless  they  have  it  in  large . 
quantities.  Give  them  a day,  and  they  fancy  they  could 
do  something;  but  with  fifteen  minutes  what  can  be 
done?  Well,  fifteen  minutes  a day  at  the  end  of  a 
month  aggregate  ten  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  a year  a 
good  deal  more  than  a working  week!  Time  is  saved, 
like  money,  in  small  amounts;  the  savings  banks 
represent  small,  not  large,  investments,  and  they  stand 
for  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Save  your  minutes 
as  you  save  your  quarters,  and  you  will  have  a con- 
siderable investment  in  good  season. — Christian  Union. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

Read  one  of  the  following  stories  to  your  class  once 
deliberately  and  distinctly.  Then  let  them  write  it  out 
on  paper  or  slates.  For  variety  it  is  well  sometimes  to 
call  upon  one  and  another  individual  to  narrate  the 
story  to  the  class.  This  is  an  admirable  oral  exercise. 
If  you  can  get  your  pupils  to  take  pride  in  telling  their 
stories  in  a smooth, connected  manner,  a very  hard  thing 
for  most  boys  and  girls  to  do,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  the  use  of  this  exercise  will  help  them. 
For  a change  one  of  the  stories  may  be  written  plainly 
upon  the  black-board  and  covered  over  by  hanging  a 
newspaper  or  map  before  it.  At  the  proper  time,  with 
every  pupil  in  position,  take  down  the  paper,  wait  two, 
three  or  four  minutes  for  the  class  to  read  it  in  silence, 
erase  the  story,  and  then  let  the  pupils  write  it  out, 
giving  say,  ten  minutes  for  this  purpose.  Suit  the  time  to 
the  capacity  of  the  class  and  the  length  of  the  story,  of 
course. 

1.  The  Mouse  in  the  Oyster. — Papa  brought  some 
oysters  home  in  the  shell  one  day,  and  placed  them  in 
the  back  shed.  There  they  stayed  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  mamma  used  them. 

She  laughed  and  laughed  at  what  she  saw,  and  called 
Robbie  to  see.  The  oysters  had  opened  their  shells 
just  a little,  and  a young  mouse — a tiny  one,  not  more 
than  an  inch  long,  had  popped  its  head  between  the 
sharp  edges  of  one.  At  once  the  oyster  closed  upon  the 
poor  fellow;  and  there  he  was  caught  in  a trap  never  set 
for  mice. 
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2.  Once  upon  a time  a dog  and  a pig  lived  on  board  a 
ship.  They  were  good  friends,  but  liked  to  play  trioks 
on  one  another.  The  dog  had  a nice  kennel  which  the 
pig  would  try  to  get  into  in  stormy  weather,  but  as  it 
was  only  large  enough  for  one, when  the  pig  got  in  first 
the  dog  had  to  stay  out.  One  day.it  began  storming 
and  piggie  went  to  the  kennel,  but  found  doggie  al- 
ready there  Piggie  thought  a little  and  then  went  to 
the  di6h  where  both  were  fed,  and  began  to  make  a 
noise  with  his  mouth  as  though  he  was  eating.  Doggie 
pricked  up  his  ears,  came  out  of  the  kennel  and  ran  for 
the  dish,  when  piggie  ran  for  the  kennel, and  got  snugly 
fixed  there  before  doggie  had  found  out  the  trick. 

3.  A horse  was  drawing  a heavy  load  of  timber  along 
one  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  a large  city,  lately, 
and  unable  with  its  heavy  load  to  turn  quick  enough  to 
please  its  driver,  he,  in  a fit  of  bad  temper,  began  to 
beat  it  severely.  This  tnly  made  the  animal  stupid, 
and  at  last  it  stood  quite  still.  A passer-by,  who  knew 
the  horse  well,  and  knew  how  to  treat  it,  went  up  to  its 
head,  spoke  gently  to  the  trembling  animal,  patted  it  on 
the  neck,  and  then  said,  “Come  along,  Bob.”  The  horse 
locked  at  him  with  its  great  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“I  would  do  anything  for  you  because  you  speak  so 
kindly  to  me.”  Then  it  exerted  all  its  strength,  and 
the  heavy  load  was  once  more  moving  aloDg  the  street. 

i.  A poor  old  blind  soldier  used  to  earn  a scanty 
living  by  playing  his  violin  every  night  in  one  of  the 
public  gardens  in  Vienna.  His  little  dog  sat  beside 
him,  holding  its  master’s  hat  for  the  few  coppers  that 
passtrs-by  occasionally  dropped  in.  One  night  the  old 
man  was  in  great  trouble.  No  one  stopped  to  listen  to 
his  music,  and  he  had  not  received  a single  coin  that 
day.  Hungry  and  weary  and  grieved,  the  poor  soldier 
at  last  fairly  broke  down  and  wept.  A stranger,  seeing 
his  distress,  came  up  to  him,  put  a coin  in  the  hat,  and 
said  kindly,  “Lend  me  your  violin  and  I will  play 
while  you  collect.”  He  tuned  the  fiddle  carefully,  and 
then  played  so  magnificently  that  a great  crowd  soon 
gathered  to  listen.  The  hat  quickly  filled,  not  with 
copper  only,  but  with  silver  too.  The  stranger,  who  so 
nobly  thus  came  to  the  help  of  a poor,  broken-down 
soldier,  was  one  of  the  finest  violin  players  in  the  world. 
The  old  man  wept  tears  of  joy  as  he  blessed  his  bene- 
factor, and  the  crowd  enthusiastically  cheered  him  for 
his  kindness  as  he  whlked  away. 


MULTIPLICATION  VS.  ADDITION. 

Here  is  good  material  for  a talk  to  your  pupils, 

I picked  up  one  of  the  daily  papers  the  other  day, 
and  read  this  item:  “The  Arounder  dropped  into  the 
post  office  yesterday  to  post  a little  billet  to  a maiden, 
and  while  buying  his  stamp  saw  a boy  slowly  counting 
a sheet  of  two  cent  stamps.  Any  ordinary  person,  to 
be  sure  they  were  the  right  number,  would  have 
counted  how  many  there  were  in  the  top  row,  counted 
the  number  of  rows,  multiplied,  and  got  the  result.  Not 
so  the  boy.  Patiently  he  told  over  every  stamp  on  the 
sheet  until  he  had  ascertained  there  were  jusc  a hun- 
dred, when  he  sighed  for  relief  and  trotted  away.” 

Now,  a boy  who  would  waste  time  like  that  can  never 
make  his  mark  in  this  busy  world.  In  doing  any  work 
we  all  want  to  do  it  the  best  way,  but  we  must  learn 
next  how  to  do  it  the  best  way  in  the  least  time.  We 


must  learn  to  use  the  multiplication  stable  in  everything 
we  do,  and  in  more  senses  than  one. 

One  afternoon  this  week  I got  into  a car  on  the  ele- 
vated road  going  up  town.  As  I stepped  into  the  car  I 
saw  the  top  of  a t mall  felt  hat  between  two  of  the  croea 
seats;  I took  one  of  the  seats  across  the  aisle.  On  hia 
knets  was  a bright  eyed  newsboy  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old.  He  w as  busily  folding  papers.  Every  paper 
was  folded  perfectly  even,  and  carefully  creased  in  the 
middle.  After  folding  about  two  thirds  of  what  he  had, 
he  wrapped  them  in  a piece  of  black  oil-clotb,  but 
in  just  such  a way  that  he  could  easily  get  at  them. 
The  remainder  were  as  carefully  creased  and  folded  and 
laid  in  a pile  outside  of  the  others. 

“Why  do  you  not  pile  thsm  inside  with  the  others?” 
I asked. 

“ ’Cause  then  I could  not  reach  them  so  fast.  I don’t 
want  ’em  all  to  get  wet.  I’ll  keep  the  rest  dry  till  these 
are  gone,”  and  he  left  the  car  whistling,  going  out  into 
the  fog  and  rain. 

Another  thing  I noticed:  before  our  train  went  out 
of  the  station,  the  down  train  came  in  with  the  front 
platform  crowded  with  newsboys  who  were  pushing  and 
elbowing  each  other,  and  left  the  train  yelling  like 
young  Oomanches.  The  newsboy  in  our  train  looked  on 
with  a smile,  and  said,  “Some  of  them  fellows  will  get 
left.” 

“Why?”  I asked. 

“I’ll  sell  most  of  my  papers  before  them  fellers  gets 
theirn.  I always  get  down  early,  fe  catch  the  fellers 
then  that  leaves  their  up-town  offices  early.” 

I feel  pretty  sure  that  boy  will  be  more  than  a 
newsboy  before  he  is  much  older.  He  was  careful,, 
prompt,  and  alert.  He  would  use  the  multplication 
table  in  business  instead  of  addition. — Exchange. 


FOR  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


WHEN  MANMA  WAS  A LITTLE  GIRL 

When  mamma  was  a little  girl 
(Or  so  they  say  to  me) 

She  never  used  to  romp  and  run, 

Nor  shout  and  scream  with  noisy  fun. 

Nor  climb  an  apple  tree. 

She  always  kept  her  hair  in  curl — 

When  mamma  was  a little  girl. 

When  mamma  was  a little  girl 
(It  seems  to  her,  you  see) 

She  never,  never  used  to  tumble  down, 

Nor  break  her  doll,  nor  tear  her  gown, 

Nor  drink  her  papa’s  tea. 

She  learned  to  knit,  “plain,”  “seam,”  and  “purl,’* 
When  mamma  was  a little  girl. 

But  grandma  says, — it  must  be  true, — 

“How  fast  the  seasons  o’er  us  whirl! 

Your  mamma  dear,  was  just  like  you. 

When  she  was  grandma’s  little  girl.” 

— Florida  School  Journal. 
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WHO  WILL  ANSWER f 

PBOF.  JOHN  HULL. 

If  an  “exponent  is  a number  written  at  the  right  of 
-and  a little  above  a quantity  and  shows  how  many 
Crimes  that  quantity  is  taken  as  a factor,”  may  a fraction, 
■us  §.  be  an  exponent?  And  if  the  definition  here 
given  is  accepted,  can  a negative  number,  integral  or 
>f  ractionai,  ever  be  used  as  an  exponent?  If  not?  Why 
mot? 

If,  in  algebra,  a proper  fraction  is  defined  as  one 
“whose  numerator  is  less  than  its  denominator,”  would 
the  quantity  a divided  by  6,  written  in  fractional  form, 
be  a proper  fraotion?  And,  similarly  expressed,  would 
the  quantity  a—b,  divided  by  a,  be  a proper  fraction? 
Will  some  one  say  yes,  or  no,  and  and  show  that  his 
answer  is  right? 

The  terms  first,  second,  fifth,  etc.,  indicating  the 
"Order  of  things  in  a series,  end  with  the  letters  st,  d,  or 
■h.  If  one  wishes  to  use  an  ordinal,  the  number  of 
•'whose  unit  is  1 more  than  to,  should  he  place  st,  d,  th, 
after  the  (to  plus  1)?  And,  for  another  form,  should 
he  write  (nplus  2)  st,  (n  plus  2)  d,  or  (n  plus  2)  tht 
And,  further,  why  do  some  authors  write  st,  d,  or  th 
when  used  as  terminations,  as  here  shown,  as  if  they 
were  exponents;  i e.,  above  and  to  the  right  of  the 
■symbols  representing  the  roots  of  the  words  of  which 
• they  form  a part? 

Waat  makes  a number  a decimal  number?  Is  247  a 
decimal  number?  If  it  is,  what  makes  it  one?  If  it  is 
mot,  why  is  it  not?  And  is  .42  a decimal  number?  If 
you  say  yes,  or  no,  to  this  will  you  show  why  your 
udgment  is  right? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  so-called  decimal  point?  Does 
its  use  mak^  a number  a decimal  number?  Could  a 
‘‘decimal”  point  be  used  in  expressing  a duodecimal 
number  in  figures?  Does  the  “decimal”  point  “sep- 
arate” the  tenths  from  the  units  ? If  so,  how  much 
urther  is  the  tens  from  the  units  than  is  the  units 
2rom  the  tens. — Exchange. 

THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM. 

At  Yassar  College,  household  service  is  considered  a 
Sbranoh  of  social  economics  as  important  for  study  as  the 
^branches  of  outside  labor  in  the  Bhops  and  manufacto- 
ries. It  is  eminently  fitting  that  women  college  stu- 
dents should  devote  a part  of  their  time  to  practical 
household  questions,  and  especially  to  that  servant  dif- 
ficulty upon  which  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  our  homes 
depends.  With  a view  to  collecting  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  an  accurate  study  of  the  question,  the 
department  of  history  has  issued  three  schedules  of 
•questions:  those  addressed  to  mistresses  of  house- 
holds, those  to  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds,  and  those 


to  teachers  of  training  schools,  to  woman’s  exchanges, 
efc.  The  mistresses  were  asked  among  other  things  to 
give  particulars  of  the  special  privileges  granted  by 
them,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  ser- 
vants and  the  best  way  to  lessen  that  diffi  :ulty,  besides 
numerous  facts  concerning  the  employments  of  the 
female  population  of  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  etc. 
Servants  will  be  asked  to  tell  why  they  have  taken 
housework  as  their  regular  employment,  whether  they 
would  give  it  up  it  they  could  find  another  occupation 
that  would  pay  them  as  well,  and  the  reasons  why  more 
women  are  not  ready  to  do  housework.  In  order  to 
obtain  results  that  will  have  a scientific  value,  1,000 
replies  to  the  schedule  are  desired,  and  the  department 
of  history  of  Yassar  College  offers  to  send  the  schedules 
with  postage  prepaid,  to  all  who  are  willing  to  send 
their  addresses  for  that  purpose. 

A little  girl  of  seven  exhibited  much  disquiet  at 
hearing  of  a new  exploring  expedition.  When  asked 
why  she  should  care  about  it,  she  said:  “If  they  dis- 
cover any  more  countries,  they  will  add  to  the  geogra- 
phy I have  to  Rtudy.  There  are  countries  enough  in  it 
now.” 

A man  having  built  a large  house  was  at  a loss  what 
to  do  with  the  rubbish.  His  Irish  steward  advised  him 
to  have  a pit  dug  large  enough  to  contain  it.  “Arid 
what,”  said  he,  smiling,  “what  shall  I do  with  the  earth 
I dig  up  from  it  ?”  To  which  the  steward  with  great 
gravity,  replied,  “Have  the  pit  made  large  enough  to 
hould  it  all.” 


THE  KANGAROO. 

The  great  island  continent  of  Australia,  from  its  first 
discovery,  has  been  known  as  the  home  and  headquar- 
ters of  marsupial  animals;  creatures  not  alone  interest- 
ing from  their  peculiarities  of  form  and  habits,  but"  for 
their  geological  antiquity.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  known  mammals,  coeval  with  the  great  iguano- 
don  and  other  monsters,  and  were  a prominent  feature 
in  America  and  Europe  for  ages.  Like  so  many  other 
creatures  whose  race  was  run  ont,  so  the  marsupial 
mammals  became  almost  extinct,  leaving  only  as  types 
our  own  opossum  and  the  varied  species  of  Kangaroos 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  principally  the  former. 

The  two  largest  species  are  called  by  the  natives  the 
“koorah”  and  “wallaby,”  and  they  are  the  only  large 
wild  animals  known  there.  These  are  being  driven 
back  by  constant  hunting,  till  they  are  becoming  scarce 
in  the  eastern  districts.  There  are  said  to  be  over 
twenty  species  of  pouched  animals  in  that  country. 

The  habits  of  the  kangaroos  resemble  those  of  the 
she6p  and  deer.  They  are  very  shy,  and  have  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  smell  very  acute.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  are  seen  in  droves  of  20  to  50,  but  are  then  very 
difficult  to  approach.  When  alarmed  they  rise  on  their 
hind  feet  and  look  about  them.  When  they  discover 
danger,  they  start  off,  leaping  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  at  a jump.  They  are  herbivorous,  and  during^  the 
warm,  sultry  hours  of  the  day  resort  to  the  cool  shady 
bush  or  forest,  where  they  sleep,  sallying  forth  in  the 
evening  for  food. 

In  ordinary  weather,  the  large  kangaroos  are  Been 
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feeding  in  the  day  time,  the  drove  led  by  an  oil  buck. 
They  eat  principally  grass,  heather,  and  tender  shrub3. 
The  latter  they  browse  on  by  standing  ereot  on  their 
hind  feet.  They  are  especially  fond  of  what  is  called 
kaDgaroo  grass,  but  will  also  eat  barley,  oats,  or  rye  if 
they  can  get  them. 

Their  ordinary  position  is  a crouching  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disproportionate  size  aqd  length  of  the 
hind  and  front  legs.  When  they  rise  on  their  powerful 
hind  toes,  they  often  stand  over  five  feet  high,  and  they 
use  their  forepaws  as  handily  as  a squirrel  does  to  con- 
vey food  Id  the  mouth.  They  can  go  a long  time  with- 
out water  and  are  often  found  miles  away  from  any 
rivulet. 

The  kangaroo  can  be  easily  tamed,  and  though  a 
formidable  animal  to  encounter  in  its  wild  state,  when 
domesticatef  r is  inoffensive  and  very  cleanly.  Since 
1865  consid  ble  attention  has  been  given  to  its  eco- 
nomic value  as  regards  the  use  of  its  meat  and  skin. 
In  1874  an  attempt  was  made  to  domesticate  some  in 
England,  but  being  kept  cooped  up  in  pens  like  those 
of  a menagerie,  it  totally  failed.  The  problem  of  their 
acclimatization  has  however  at  length  been  solved,  and 
experiments  remarkably  successful  have  been  made. 

At  Tring  Park,  the  residence  of  the  late  Baron  de 
Bothschild,  a number  of  kangaroos  were  brought  from 
Australia  and  turned  loose  into  the  park  and  woods  in 
hopes  of  breeding  them.  Unfortunately  some  were 
poisoned  from  eating  the  pOrfiioiOuih  Portugal  laurel. 
Fresh  ones'  were  'imported,  and  the  greatest  Success  has 
crowned  the  efforts  to  breed  and  acclimatize  them  in 
England.  They  have  done  so  well  that  there  are  now  . 
in  Tring  Park  twenty- eight  or  thirty  native  kangaroos. 

- As  this  curious  and  valuable  animal  has  been  so  'auc- 
ceissfully  bred  in  England,  it  is  surprising  that  some  en- 
terprising American  has  not  already  introduced  it  into 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  same 
care  that  has  naturalized  the  ostrich,  kangaroo,  farming 
would  be  equally  profitable.  It  is  maintained  that  it 
would  pay  the  government  to  place  a few  pairs  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  they  would  be  unmolested, 
and  that  our  large  Western  cattle  fariheirs  wbuli  do 
well  to  try  them.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  gener- 
ally known  of  the  value  of  kangaroo  skins  as  ain  article 
of  commerce.  Yet  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  6,000  skins  are 
said  to  be  received  every  week  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  for  the  making  of  fine  shoes  and  other  articles. 

Up  to  1869  the  animals  were  only  killed  for  theii 
meat,  and  the  skins  cut  up  into  Shoestrings  and  leather 
thongs,  etc;  An  Englishman  about  this  time  discovered 
the  ' quality  of  the  leather  and  brought  some  skins  to 
this  country.  The  tanners  foiight  shy  of  such  hides,  and 
he  at  last  got  rid  of  them  to  a book-bidder  for  corners  for 
ledgers  and  commercial  books.  The  valuable  qualities 
soon  after  this  began  to  be  recognized,  as  the  grain  pre- 
vents its  absorbing  water,  and  then  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  procure  enough  skins.  Three  years  ago 
the  establishment  now  working  them  in  Newark  sent 
out  agents  to  make  arrangements  for  a continuous  sup- 

p]y- 

It  was  very  soon  found  that  kangaroo  hunting  was  a 
dangerous  business,  as  when  brought  to  bay  it  fights 
bravely  for  life  and  leaps  like  a flash  on  the  hunter, 
tryiDg-to  tear  open  the  chest  with  the  terrible  claws  of 
the  front  feet.  Seven  or  eight  men  go  out  together, 
and  wear  a strong  protection  on  the  chest.  Then  the 
heat  on  the  plains  where  the  greater  species  congre- 


gate, whose  skins  are  most  valued,  is  often  140°.  It  is 
a profitable  business  all  round,  especially  to  the  hunt- 
ers if  they  esoape  accidents,  as  they  realize  about  70 
cents  a pound  for  the  hides  when  sold  at  the  seaports 
by  auction  for  shipping  to  America.  The  trade  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  o*  the  Newark  tannery,  who  sup- 
ply all  the  European  markets  with  the  leather,  even 
sending  the  article  back  to  Australia  itself  in  another 
form. 

Not  only  are  the  hides  of  such  value,  but  its  flesh 
also.  The  hind  quarters  of  a large  buck  often  weigh 
over  eighty  pounds  each,  and  the  hams  find  a ready  sale. 
The  tail  and  head  are  especial  epicures’  favorites. 

...  The  flesh  is  dark  and  gamey,  and  though  perhaps  not 
equal  to  that  of  our  deer,  steaks  from  young  animals 
are  juicy  and  tender  and  much  sought  after.  As  we 
have  every  climate  within  our  boundaries,  it  is  quite 
certain  we  have  all  that  is  required  for  the  kangaroo, 
and  as  they  have  not  all  the  diseases  sheep  are  heirs  to, 
so  much  the  more  easy  and  profitable  would  be  their 
rearing.  As  they  have  such  decided  grain  eating  pro- 
clivities, we  have  another  ohance  in  our  favor,  as  every 
cereal  grows  in  abundance  with  us. 

The  scarcity  of  the  kangaroo  in  Australia  at  the 
present  day  is  noted  in  the  press,  and  also  the  rapid 
strides  a great  buffalo  is  making  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  country. 

The  former  animal  has  been  as  ruthlessly  slaugh- 
tered there  as  the  latter  has  been  here.  Formerly, 
kangaroos  were  killed  in  sport  (so  called),  and  in  later 
years  from  their  enormous  consumption  of  grass.  The 
latter  fact,  to  ah  essentially  sheep-producing  country 
like  Australia,  where  wool  is  their  staple  product,  is  of 
course  a great  source  of  trouble  to  sheep  farmers. 

The  uncertain  climate  and  frequent  droughts  render 
the  preservation  of  extensive  tracts  of  grass  land  of 
vital  importance.  Hence  we  can  hardly  blame  those 
who  kill  the  interlopers,  that  are  each  said  to  eat  as 
much  grass  as  six  sheep. 

Our  country  possesses  conditions  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  rearing  of  large  herds  of  kangaroos.  We  have 
vast  ranges  of  grass  land  in  many  States  still,  and 
likely  to  be  only  sparsely  populated,  where  they  can 
roam  at  will.  They  are  easily  tamed  and  become  ac- 
customed to  their  keepers,  so  they  can  be  trained  to 
return  at  night  for  grain  food.  Just  here  our  illimita- 
le  grain  crops  will  come  in,  and  help  to  make  kanga- 
roo raising  remunerative  where  there  is  a difficulty  in 
realizing  fair  prices  for  cereals  in  the  ordinary  way, 
from  freight  expenses,  etc. 

How  we  wonder  over  the  marvelous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  and  then  in  the  ex- 
termination of  so  many  races  of  animals!  Yet  here 
even  in  our  own  day  there  is  a chance  that  the  great 
bisons,  so  nearly  extinct  in  America,  where  they  roamed 
in  countless  herds, ; should  be  flourishing  in  far-off  Aus- 
talia.  There  is  a likelihood  that  the  descendants  of  the 
giant  marsupials,  once  as  common  here  as  deer,  but 
that  fled  from  our  continent  as  the  ages  rolled  away, 
may  become  denizens  of  the  very  plains  their  far-off 
ancestors  ranged  over  at  will,  but  who  left  no  trace 
save  a few  fossil  bones  to  be  unearthed  in  our  own 
times.  Now  the  curious  animals  will  be  side  by  side 
with  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  cow,  instead  of  the 
ferocious  reptiles,  their  co-mates  in  those  myriads  of 
years  ago. — From  Nicolas  Pike  in  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, 
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Current  Affairs. 


THE  BIO  TREES  IN  DANGER. 

Most  of  the  timber-lands  in  which  the  giant  trees  of 
California  3re  found  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  lum- 
bermen and  speculators;  but  there  is  one  tract  contain- 
ing groves  of  these  magnifioent  trees  which  still  re- 
mains, it  is  said,  under  Government  control.  This  is  in 
Tulare  County,  where  several  townships  were  withdrawn 
from  entry  some  years  ago  on  account  of  irregularities 
in  the  surveys  and  alleged  fraudulent  practices.  Re- 
cently some  of  these  sections  have  been  quietly  restored 
to  entry,  and  the  region  is  now  swarming  with  locators 
who  are  preparing  to  invade  the  only  remaining  groves 
of  these  world-renowned  trees.  Unless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  to  preserve  these  timber  tracts  in  Tulare 
County,  the  Giant  Sequoias  seem  doomed  to  speedy 
destruction. 

Secretary  Noble  can  prevent  the  invasion  of  these 
clusters  of  Big  Trees  by  annorncing  that  the  townships 
in  question  are  still  suspended  from  entry.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  will  save  the  forest  until 
Congress  can  have  an  opportunity  to  make  some  special 
enactment  for  preserving  these  clusters  of  colossal  trees 
for  posterity,  either  by  the  creation  of  a National  Park 
or  in  some  other  practical  way.  To  surrender  these 
majestic  monarchs  of  the  American  woods  to  the  ax 
would  be  an  act  of  monstrous  and  incredible  folly. 
There  should  be  no  delay  in  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  grand  and  impressive  objects  of  Nature. 
Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  be  ready  to  act  for  the 
preservation  of  these  magnificent  clusters  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  admiration  of  coming  generations. 

HELIGOLAND. 

The  little  island  of  Heligoland  has  been  the  object  of 
a good  deal  of  attention  during  the  past  few  weeks  due 
to  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  English  and 
German  Governments  by  which  England  was  to  cede 
the  island  to  Germany  in  return  for  the  recognition  of 
British  control  in  Zanzibar  and  large  disputed  sections 
of  East  Central  Africa.  Of  course  Parliament  had  to 
confirm  the  British  Government’s  action.  This  was 
done  with  some  debate  which  brought  out  some  im- 
portant points. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Heligoland  Ces- 
sion bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  said  the 
island  had  been  of  some  service  to  England  during  the 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  Since  then  it  had  been  neither 
fortified  nor  defended,  and  England  never  had  any  in- 
tention to  fortify  it.  For  strategic  purposes  it*  was 
worthless.  Commercially  it  was  of  small  value.  There 
was  no  reart  n why  the  inhabitants  of  Heligoland  should 


oppose  the  cession  of  the  island  to  Germany.  They 
were  related  by  the  closest  bonds  of  language,  race  and 
religion  to  the  Germans.  Their  means  of  livelihood 
would  be  increased  when  the  island  became  a part  of 
Germany.  He  could  not  admit  the  doctrine  that  the 
decision  of  the  population  of  a place  occupied  for  naval 
and  military  purposes  ought  to  be  conclusive.  There 
was  the  greatest  difference  between  possessions  held  for 
t ie  benefit  of  the  population  only  and  possessions  held 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  defences  of 
the  Empire  as  a whole.  (Cries  of  ‘‘Hear,  hear!”) 

Referring  to  the  African  clauses  of  the  convention,  he 
contended  that  as  long  as  Witu  was  in  the  hands  of 
another  power  English  interests  northwards  could 
be  interfered  with,  but  under  the  convention  there  was 
not  a chance  of  interference  until  the  confines  of  Egypt 
were  reached.  Regarding  Zanzibar  he  urged  that  an 
exclusive  English  protectorate  would  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  and  develop  the  commerce  of 
England  and  India.  There  was  no  ground  for  appre- 
hending a difficulty  over  the  convention  with  any  Euro- 
pean Power.  It  was  erroneous  to  allege  that  England 
had  as  much  power  in  East  Africa  before  as  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement.  It  was  impossible  for 
England  to  pretend  to  lock  up  the  whole  of  Africa. 

There  was  only  one  strong  criticism  adverse  to  the 
agreement,  arising  from  the  curious  idea  that  a special 
advantage  pertained  to  having  a strip  of  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.  He  denied  that  this  would  be  of  any  advant- 
age, commercial  or  strategic.  Germany  naturally  ob- 
jected to  being  thus  hemmed  in  from  all  possible  con- 
tact with  the  Congo  State.  The  agreement  was  a neces- 
sity, if  only  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  a conflict  between 
the  English  and  the  Germans.  Both  were  animated  by 
an  energetic  desire  for  acquisition.  Any  collision  was 
magnified  by  the  press,  and  excited  national  passions. 
The  Government  might  be  unable  to  resist  the  contagion 
of  popular  excitement.  Thus  a happy  sympathy  be- 
tween two  kindred  countries  might  be  exposed  to  serious 
danger.  The  agreement  was  a gain  to  both  sides.  It 
would  remedy  all  danger  of  disunion  and  conflict, cement- 
ing the  good  feeling  between  those  who  by  sympathy, 
interests  and  descent  ought  always  to  be  friends. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord  Rosebery  said  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  pick  email  holes  in  the  agreement.  What 
would  have  been  said  if  such  proposals  had  come  from 
the  Gladstone  Government  1 (“Hear,  hear!”)  He 
would  not  carp  over  arrangements  that  tended  to  cement 
England’s  friendship  with  Germany,  but  he  could  not 
help  pointing  out  that  in  exchange  for  Heliogland  Eng- 
land got  responsibilities  of  protection  rather  than  do- 
minion. Moreover,  Parliament  ought  to  have  tue  evi- 
dence of  experts  that  the  cession  of  Heligoland  involved 
no  loss  of  military  or  naval  advantage.  Parliament 
ouDht  also  to  know  how  the  Government  stood  toward 
Franco  in  claiming  a positive  guaranteeing  power  over 
Zanzibar. 

Lord  Kimberly  desired  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  fact  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  ratify  the  cession  of  Heligoland  without  assur- 
ance that  France  would  assent  to  England’s  protect- 
orate over  Zanzibar. 

The  bill  passed  the  second  reading  without  division. 

The  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  German  authorities 
was  formally  made  August  9,  amidst  pleasant  festivities 
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and  honors  participated  in  by  the  representatives  of 
both  nations.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Heligoland 
86  a rule  are  highly  pleased  by  the  change. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, President  Celman  being  forced  to  resign  and  Dr. 
Pelegrini  being  elected  in  his  stead.  During  the  few 
days  of  conflict  it  is  said  that  many  soldiers  and  citizens 
on  one  side  or  the  other  were  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  is  believed  to  be  largely 
in  the  Government’s  financial  policy.  Daring  the  last 
deoade  the  Argentine  Republic  has  strained  every  nerve 
in  thej  development  of  its  resources  and  its  industries. 
It  has  enoouraged  immigration  by  giving  to  the  immi- 
grant free  passage  from  Europe,  free  land,  free  seed, and 
a bonus  of  $6  per  month  for  the  first  year,  or  until  his 
first  crop  enabled  him  to  become  self-supporting.  Rail- 
roads by  the  Government’s  aid  have  been  built  in  every 
direction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  pay  for 
years  to  come.  Government  help  was  given  to  all  sorts 
of  enterprises  with  little  judgment  or  discrimination. 
Government  help,  it  was  argued,  means  profit  to  capital- 
ists and  work  for  the  laborers.  It  was  forgotten  that 
what  was  given  to  one  citizen  without  an  equivalent  had 
to  be  taken  unjustly  from  another.  The  fatal  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  was  overlooked,  as  the  Nation’s 
credit  enabled  it  to  borrow  enormous  sums  instead  of 
paying  as  it  went.  The  extravagance  of  this  course 
naturally  resulted  in  the  corruption  of  those  intrusted 
with  carrying  it  out.  The  President  felt  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  friends  who  had  raised  him  to  the  pres- 
idency. In  all  departments  frauds  multiplied.  The 
custom-house  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  reported  to  have  been 
defrauded  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a year. 

The  land  policy  resulted  in  another  fraud  quite  as 
huge  and  more  ingenious.  In  order  to  secure  improve- 
ment’of  the  land  the  Government  made  it  possible  for 
any  owner  of  a large  tract,  by  getting  a survey  and  a 
map  bearing  the  signature  of  a Government  official, 
frequently  all  frauds,  to  borrow  from  the  State  bank 
half^the  land’s  imaginary  value,  generally  five  timss  its 
actual  value,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  improving  the 
land.  As  a rule  this  money  went  into  the  pockets  of 
thieves  andgspeculators  and  not  into  the  improvement  of 
the  land. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Argentine  currency,  which 
has  been  so  frequently  noted  by  the  press,  was  but  the 
sign  of  the  financial  unsoundness  of  the  Government. 
At  length  the  frauds  became  so  enormous  and  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  so  corrupt  that  the  people  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  particular  would  endure  it  no  longer  and  the 


revolution  resulted.  What  will  be  its  ultimate  outcome 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  At  present  all  is  quiet. 

Fuller  reports  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  Bruzil,  lately  proposed  for  adoption,  show  that 
it  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica, after  which  it  is  copied.  It  provides  that  the 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  indirectly 
through  an  electoral  college  for  a term  of  six  years 
without  privilege  of  re-election.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  elected  by  the  State  Legislature  for  a 
term  of  nine  years.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  will  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and 
their  term  will  be  three  years.  There  will  be  a supreme 
Federal  tribunal,  consisting  of  fifteen  judges  who  will 
be  appointed  for  life.  There  will  be  a Federal  judicial 
system,  and  the  oapital  of  the  republic  will  constitute 
a Federal  district,  similar  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  with  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  Chambers 
and  the  right  to  choose  Presidential  electors  like  any 
State.  All  the  old  Provinces  will  be  transformed  into 
self-governing  States.  With  the  exception  of  persona 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  mendicants,  privates  in  tbo 
army,  and  the  members  of  religious  orders,  the  right  of 
suffrage  will  be  universal.  Religious  freedom  will  be 
guaranteed,  the  Cuurch  and  State  will  be  separated  and 
civil  marriages  will  be  obligatory.  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  President  and  not 
to  Congress  and  no  one  of  them  oan  be  elected  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President.  The  Constitution  prohibits 
clergymen  from  sitting  in  either  branch  of  Congress, 
any  support  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  the  control  of 
cemeteries  by  any  religious  bodies,  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  public  schools,  the  residence  of  Jesuits 
in  the  country  and  the  founding  of  monastic  orders.  Iu  B 
a country  where  such  a majority  of  the  people  cannot  I 
read  or  write  the  educational  qualification  for  suffrage 
practically  bases  the  Government  on  the  will  of  a class 
rather  than  on  that  of  the  mass. 

AMERICA'S  TESTIMONIAL  TO  FRANCE. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  inaugurated  a movement  intended 
give  expression  in  the  form  of  some  suitable  testimoni 
of  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  the  people  of  tl 
United  States  cherish  toward  the  people  of  France  for 
magnanimous  aid,  naval,  military,  and  financial,  ren- 
dered by  the  French  to  this  country  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  our  revolutionary  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  active  sym-« 
pathy  of  the  French  was  extended  to  our  countryman# 
which  found  expression  in  supplies  of  money,  of  arms# 
and  of  men.  In  1778  treaties  of  amity,  alliance,  andl 
commerce  with  us  were  signed  in  Paris.  In  the  sum-I 
mer  of  the  same  year  a large  French  fleet  was  sent  tel 
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our  assistance,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  signing  of  the  final  treaty  of  peace  at 
Paris,  September  3,  1783,  the  French  continued  to  be 
our  faithful  allies,  assisting  us  in  every  possible  way, 
supplying  us  with  arms,  munitions,  soldiers,  and  ships 
of  war.  Among  the  practical  fruits  of  this  timely  and 
most  generous  assistance  was  the  capture  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis with  106  guns  and  8,000  men,  the  veterans  of 
the  British  army,  at  Yorktown,  October  19,  1781.  On 
this  glorious  occasion  the  French  were  on  hand  with  a 
fleet  of  37  war  vessels  and  7,000  men,  the  American 
forces  under  Washington  numbering  9,000  men.  This 
practically  ended  the  war,  and  peace  soon  followed.  The 
blessings  which  have  ever  since  come  to  ns  may  be  at- 
tributed in  a high  degree  to  the  aid  thus  given.  We 
may  never  hope  to  repay  these  benefits,  for  they  are 
priceless;  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  ask  the  acceptance 
of  some  souvenir  indicative  of  the  obligations  which  as 
Americans  we  owe  to  the  people  of  France. 

In  money  alone  the  French  expenditures  on  our  be- 
half are  estimated  to  have  been  between  ten  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollais;  say  fifteen  millions — a sum  which 
if  put  at  interest  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
amounted  to  over  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

Coming  now  to  the  practical  business  of  the  proposed 
testimonial,  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of 
eminent  gentlemen  resident  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  committee  has  suggested  that  individual  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $1  each,  be  solicited  by 
those  who  take  interest  iu  the  matter,  to  be  forwarded 
with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  to  the  treasurer,  as 
above.  A large  amount  has  already  been  received. 

No  definite  decision  seems  to  have  yet  been  'reached 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed  testimonial.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  will  take  shape  in  something  grand 
and  useful,  worthily  representative  and  commemorative 
of  the  gratitude  of  a great  people  toward  the  great- 
est of  benefactors. 

A prominent  journal  proposes  the  erection  in  France, 
wherever  the  people  of  that  country  shall  designate,  of 
a building  which  in  exterior  form  and  dimensions  shall 
be  a copy  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with  its  stately 
dome  and  statue  of  Liberty;  the  building  to  be  con- 
structed of  materials  and  filled  with  objects  from  this 
country,  exemplifying  within  and  without,  in  the  most 
interesting  manner,  the  richness  and  variety  of  our  re- 
sources; the  walls  to  be  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
paintings  by  the  ablest  masters,  commemorating  the 
heroes  and  achievements  of  the  French,  both  in  the 
early  history  and  settlement  of  this  continent  as  well  as 
in  the  later  period  when  they  came  to  our  aid  in  the 
war.  In  brief,  the  building  and  presenting  to  the 
French  people  a museum  of  America,  great,  complete 
and  substantial,  a worthy  and  perpetual  token  of  the 


sincere  regard  and  grateful  veneration  with  which  the 
people  of  France  are  held  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

THE  MANITOU  AND  PIKE'S  PEAK  COO- 
WHEEL  RAILWAY. 

On  the  24th  day  of  last  September  a faint  blast  re- 
verberating down  the  rocky  sides  of  Pike’s  Peak  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  “ Peak  Bailroad”  was  no 
longer  a fancy,  but  a fact.  Eight  hundred  men  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  teams  of  horses  and  mules 
were  set  at  the  work  of  constructing  the  roadbed.  All 
provisions,  tools,  and  camping  outfits  were  transported 
to  the  camps  along  the  line  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
burros  by  trail.  None  but  those  familiar  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  the  work.  The  precipitous 
cliffs  of  solid  granite,  the  deep  canons  and  ravines,  the 
snow  fields  of  great  depth,  seem  obstacles  set  by  nature 
never  to  be  surmounted  by  man.  Yet  to-day  the  road- 
bed is  completed,  except  one  mile  of  the  line  on  the 
summit,  which  will  be  left  until  after  the  spring  thaws. 
The  work  was  commenced  near  the  summit  in  the  fall 
and  continued  downward,  so  as  to  escape  the  great  se- 
verity of  the  winter  in  such  an  altitude. 

The  road  will  be  operated  by  the  Abt  cogwheel  sys- 
tem, and  will  be  the  only  road  in  America  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  roadbed  is  15  feet  wide,  increased  to  20  feet 
through  cuts,  thus  giving  protection,  in  case  of  derail- 
ment, from  more  serious  accident.  Thei  is  to  be  no 
trestle  work  on  the  entire  line,  and  all  bridges  will  be 
constructed  of  iron.  The  culverts  will  be  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  placed  wherever  necessary  to  guard 
against  washouts. 

The  track  will  be  of  standard  T-raile,  standard  guage, 
and  laid  on  red  spruce  ties.  The  rack  rail,  laid  in  the 
center  between  the  rails,  will  weigh  110  pounds  to  the 
foot  and  be  laid  in  short  sections,  of  which  the  cogs  or 
teeth  are  cut  with  great  precision. 

The  engines,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  will  weigh  about  35  tons,  and  be  operated  by 
cogwheels  alone,  (there  being  no  adhesion  drivers,)  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  gain  every  advantage  from  the 
weight  of  the  engine.  The  double  set  of  pinion  brakes 
that  work  in  the  cogs  can  stop  the  train  in  ten  inches, 
going  either  way,  on  any  grade,  and  at  the  maximum 
speed,  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  engines  will  be  pow- 
erful enough  to  carry  three  coaches. 

The  cars,  built  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  designed  to 
sit  low,  within  18  inches  of  the  rails,  and  are  not  tilted 
with  the  grade,  bat  built  on  the  trucks,  so  as  to  bring 
the  coaches  level.  The  cars  are  not  drawn,  but  pushed 
by  the  engine.  Oae  hundred  and  fifty  people  will  con- 
stitute a train  load.  The  trip  from  Manitou  to  the 
summit  will  take  an  hour  and  forty  five  minutes;  the 
down  trip,  half  an  hour  less  time. 

The  entire  length  of  the  road  is  somewhat  over  nine 
miles,  and  the  elevation  overcome  between  M mi  toil  and 
the  summit  is  about  8,000  feet,  nearly  1,000  feet  to  the 
mile. 

The  maximum  grade  is  25  per  cent,  minimun  8 per 
cent,  with  an  average  grade  of  17  per  cent. 
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The  company  are  considering  the  question  of  light- 
ing the  road  by  electricity,  so  the  ascent  can  be  made  by 
night  and  the  sunrise  be  witnessed  by  passengers  in  the 
morning  on  the  summit. 

The  road  will  be  completed,  in  all  probability,  by 
next  June,  and  will  represent  more  than  half  a million 
dollars. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  following  list  of  the 


cogwheel  lines  of  the  world: 

Location.  When  built. 

Ascent. 

Mount  Washington 

.. 1866-69 

1 ft.  in  2-67  ft. 

Vitznau-Biga 

..1870 

1 “ 4 “ 

KahleDberg-Vienna 

..1872 

1 “ 10  “ 

Schwahenberg-Pesth  .... 

..1872 

1 “ 10  “ 

Arth-Riga 

. .1874 

1 “ 4-8  “ 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

. . 1882 

1 “ 6-6  “ 

Drachenfels  to  Rhine .... 

. . 1883 

1 “ 45  “ 

Pike’s  Peak  and  Manitou . 

..1890 

1 “ 4 “ 

— Scientific  American. 


THE  OLD  SHIP  NIAGARA. 

The  following  letter  is  interesting  and  puts  life  and 
vividness  into  one’s  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
event : 

One  of  the  results  of  the  1892  World’s  Fair  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  raising  andjrestoration  of  the  brig 
Niagara  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry’s  fleet,  the 
well-preserved  remains  of  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Erie.  Perry’s  flagship,  the  Lawrence,  was  raised 
successfully  and  transported  to  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  American  people 
would  not,  however,  believe  that  the  old  hull,  so  plain 
and  simple  in  its  construction,  was  the  historical  vessel 
that  so  gallantly  withstood  the  fire  uninterruptedly  for 
two  hours  of  the  British  squadron  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Barclay.  The  Lawrence,  therefore,  received  the 
ignominious  treatment  of  being  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  and 
whittled  up  into  canes  and  other  mementoes  for  the 
benefit  of  relic-hunters. 

The  Niagara,  which  may  be  raised  in  the  near  future, 
is  therefore  the  only  important  relic  of  that  remarkable 
naval  encounter  and  magnificent  victory  of  Sept.  10, 
1813.  The  Public  Square  of  Cleveland  is  graced  with  a 
heroic  monument  in  marble  of  the  heroic  Commodore, 
and  in  bas-relief  on  the  pedestal  is  immortalized  the 
historic  scene  which  gave  to  Perry  the  victory  and  prob- 
ably prevented  a national  disaster.  In  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  battle,  when  only  seventeen  men  had  escaped 
either  injury  or  death  out  of  a command  of  a hundred  on 
the  flagship  Lawrence,  Perry,  seeing  the  Niagara  at  a safe 
distance  and  uninjured,  determined  to  change  his  flag 
to  that  vessel.  With  the  words,  “If  a victory  is  to  be 
gained  I’ll  gain  it,”  he  boarded  a row  boat  and  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  guns  of  the  enemy  for  a distance  of  half  a 
mile  he  made  the  passage,  part  of  the  time  standing 
erect  as  a target  for  the  British  guns.  The  oars  were 
splintered,  shells  were  flying  thick  and  fast  around  and 
about  him;  but  he  gained  the  Niagara,  poured  a deadly 
fire  into  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte,  which  boats 
became  hopelessly  entangled,  and  in  seven  minutes  the 
enemy  was  forced  to  surrender, 

The  Niagara  now  lies  in  Misery  Bay,  near  Erie,  Pa., 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  mainland,  in  thirteen 
feet  of  water.  She  is  careened  to  one  side,  and  her  ribs 
on  the  upper  tide  are  plainly  visible  some  three  or  four 


feet  under  the  surface.  A careful  examination  recently 
made  by  an  expert  diver  showed  the  hull  to  be  in  a very 
fair  state  of  preservation,  being  in  a much  better  condi- 
tion than  was  the  Lawrence  when  she  was  raised.  The 
remains  of  the  cabin  and  other  parts  that  have  fallen  are 
in  the  hold,  and  one  of  the  skylights  removed  in  1885 
with  a boathook  is  among  a collection  of  antiquities  and 
curiosities  in  Erie.  Owing  to  a number  of  most  favorable 
conditions,  among  others  that  she  is  in  the  sheltered 
water  of  a land-locked  bay,  the  Niagara  could  be  raised 
at  a comparatively  small  expense.  The  diver  reports 
that  there  is  nearly  half  of  her  hull  remaining,  although 
she  has  been  washed  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a century,  serving  as  a 
landmark,  so  called,  for  the  fishermen,  and  as  the  prey 
of  a few  dare-devil  relic-hunters  who  have  converted 
much  of  her  timbers  into  canes  and  other  relics. 

And  so  the  poor  old  boat  which  figured  so  conspic- 
uously in  the  most  brilliant  victory  ever  recorded  in 
naval  history,  modestly  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of 
old  Erie  for  almost  a century,  may  be  exhibited  to  the 
throngs  of  Wo.  Id’s  Fair  sight  seers, so  that  the  Niagara’s 
seeming  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  fright- 
ful engines  of  death  and  destruction  that  float  the  seas 
to-day,  may  be  more  fully  realized. 

Old  Mr.  Osborn,  who  lived  in  the  lake  region  as  a lad 
of  six  during  that  historic  conflict,  is  still  alive  aud  a 
resident  of  Erie.  During  the  battle  he  was  one  of  the 
anxious  listeners  on  the  shore,  and  the  day  being  bright 
and  the  wind  favorable  he  plainly  heard  the  broadsides 
that  incessantly  sent  death  and  destruction.  He  still 
recolleots  the  great  anxiety  that  prevailed  among  the 
thinlv-scattered  inhabitants,  who,  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, speculated  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  the  conflict. 
Then  came  the  temporary  lull  in  the  firing  as  Commo- 
dore Perry,  wrapped  in  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes, 
was  passing  from  the  Lawrence  to  the  Niagara.  The 
alarm  increased,  when  presently  the  terrible  cannonad- 
ing was  renewed  with  fearful  vigor.  Men,  women,  and 
children  held  their  breath,  when  suddenly  an  almost 
oppressive  silence  succeeded  the  canon’s  roar. 

“My  father,”  said  he,  “was  one  of  the  many  who 
were  ready  to  leave  their  farms  at  a moment’s  notice 
and  fly  to  Pittsburg  if  Perry  lost  the  day.” 

When  questioned  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  memory, 
he  replied  with  fervor;  “How  could  I forgel  ? Did  I 
not  know  of  the  savage  warfare,  of  the  Indian  butchery, 
and  all  the  horrible  disaster  that  the  wretched  surren- 
der of  Hull  inflicted  in  the  neighboring  territory  ? I 
was  six  years  old  at  the  time  and  I remember  how  I 
clung  to  the  knees  of  the  soldiers  that  passed  through 
after  the  battle  was  over  and  how  I regarded  them  as 
divine.  A terrible  nightmare  was  lifted  from  the  hearts 
of  my  parents,  and  being  the  bearer  of  such  good  tid- 
ings I followed  the  soldiers  about  in  childish  adoration. 
When  I grew  older  I learned  that  at  the  time  when 
everything  was  excitement,  fear,  aDd  horror,  and  the 
settlers  were  hourly  anticipating  an  attack  from  the 
savage  murderers,  the  news  came  of  victory  grand  and 
glorious,  and  I then  keenly  realized  that  the  noble  Nia- 
gara had  come  between  the  Indian  scalping-knife  and 
my  trundle  bed.” 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GARFIELD  MEMORIAL. 

The  Garfield  memorial  stands  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
Lake  View  Cemetery.  Its  foundation  is  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  three  miles  distant,  and  it  rises  Jx> 
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a height  of  180  feet.  It  is  an  imposing  structure,  con- 
spicuous for  miles  in  all  directions,  while  internally  it  is 
the  most  magnificent  mortuary  temple  on  this  continent, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

The  approaches  to  the  memorial  through  the  cemetery, 
I which  is  six  miles  from  the  city  hall  and  in  the  eastern 
I euburbs,  are  by  gradually  ascending  walks  and  drives 
! until  the  terraces  at  the  base  are  reached,  the  further 
! ascent  being  accomplished  by  broad  flights  of  stone 
1 eteps.  The  memorial  is  circular  in  form,  fi'ty  feet  in 
I diameter,  with  a conical  stone  rc-of  enriched  with  tile 
• ornaments.  On  the  north  side,  fronting  the  lake,  is  a 
square  projection  or  porch  fifty  feet  high,  containing  re- 
I ception  rooms  for  visitors  and  the  office  of  the  custodian. 
On  the  front  and  sides  of  this  projection,  jast  below  the 
cornice,  are  five  panels  containing  bas-reliefs,  with  life- 
size  figures  representing  Garfield  as  teacher,  < oldier, 
statesman,  President  and  martyr.  These  panels  abound 
in  admirable  portraits  of  Garfield’s  associates  in  Con- 
gress and  the  army,  including  .ex- President  Hayes,  Vice 
President  Arthur,  Generals  Sherman  and  Logan,  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  Messrs.  Blaine,  Evarts  and  Schurz.  There 
are  in  all  110  life-size  figures  in  these  panels.  In  the 
turrets  there  are  spiral  stairways  leading  from  the  ves- 
tibule to  the  balcony  above  the  porch,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its  eastern  suburbs  is 
obtained.  The  vestibule,  stone  vaulted  and  with  a mar- 
ble mosaic  pavement  and  richly  decorated  walls,  is  itself 
beautiful  and  impressive,  but  its  ornamentation  is  sim- 
plicity itself  compared  with  that  of  the  memorial  temple 
within  the  circular  walls. 

A.  good  idea  of  the  structural  peculiarity  of  the  me- 
morial temple  may  be  derived  from  the  following  illus- 
tration : Take  an  acorn  shell,  cut  away  eight  entrances, 
or  doorways,  around  the  bottom  so  that  when  placed  on 
a table,  small  end  up,  the  shell  will  appear  to  stand  on 
eight  legs  or  pillars.  Over  this  shell  place  a much  larger 
one,  with  only  one  entrance  cut  out,  so  that  there  will 
be  a space  all  around  between  the  inner  and  outer  Bhells. 
In  the  center  of  the  inner  shell  place  an  object  to  repre- 
sent the  statue  and  the  architectural  design  of  the  temple 
,vill  be  reproduced  in  miniature. 

Half  way  up  the  circular  tower  a platform  on  a level 
with  the  balcony  runs  around  the  interior  and  is  pro 
:ected  by  an  iron  railing.  From  this  platform  a view  of 
;he  inner  temple  below  and  of  the  inner  ornamentation 
>f  the  outer  shell  is  obtained.  Stairways  in  turrets  lead 
rom  the  platform  to  the  upper  chamber,  directly  under 
he  roof,  the  walls  of  which  are  perfectly  plain.  The 
nner  temple,  the  outer  shell  and  the  upper  chamber  are 
ill  vaulted  with  stone.  The  stairways  and  conical  roof 
. ire  of  the  same  material  and  the  railings  are  of  iron. 
The  only  wood  about  the  memorial  is  in  the  massive 
[oors  of  the  outer  portal.  The  whole  structure  is  prac- 
ically  indestructible. 

In  the  center  of  the  inner  temple,  or  shrine,  stands  the 
tatue,  of  heroic  size,  nearly  eight  feet  in  height,  on  a 
-aved  dais.  The  pedestal  is  in  two  parts,  but  the  statue 
i as  cut  from  a solid  block  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  is 
ithout  flaw  or  blemish.  It  represents  Garfield  as  having 
ust  risen  from  his  chair  to  address  the  house  of  represen - 
i stives.  The  shrine  is  twenty -two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
le  dome,  the  inner  shell,  is  supported  by  eight  massive, 
eep  colored,  double  granite  pillars.  Just  above  the 
:ches  supported  by  these  columns  is  an  allegorical  re- 
I resentation  of  the  funeral  of  Garfield  in  marble  mosaic, 

I irming  a frieze.  Columbia  and  her  daughters  are 


grouped  around  the  bier;  Law  precedes  the  members  of 
Congress;  Justice  leads  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Concord  symbolizes  the  sympathy  of  all  nations; 
figures  of  War,  Literature  and  Labor  have  their  appro- 
priate attendants.  At  the  cardinal  points  are  winged 
figures  of  North,  South,  East  and  West,  with  alternat- 
ing wreaths  of  laurel  and  immortelles  on  a background 
representing  the  American  flag.  The  circular  aisle  out- 
side of  the  columns  is  surrounded  by  a high  wainscoting 
of  polished  marble,  lighted  by  ten  stained-glass  win- 
dows, and  surmounted  by  an  independent  dome  as  rich- 
ly ornamented  as  that  of  the  shrine.  Over  the  entrance 
to  the  outer  chamber,  on  the  inner  side,  are  figures  of 
War  and  Peace,  and  directly  underneath  them  this  in- 
scription : 

* * 

Erected 

; by  a grateful  country  ; 

; in  memory  of  : 

James  Abeam  Gabfield, 

Twentieth  President  : 

of  the  ; 

United  States  of  America.  : 

; Scholar,  Soldier,  Statesman,  Patriot.  : 

Bom  Nov.  19,  1831.  Died  Sept.  : 

19,  1881. 

♦ * 

Ou  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  court  or  aisle  are 
two  panels.  These  panels  and  the  ten  windows  contain 
standing  female  figures  representing  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  and  Ohio,  the  birth-state  of  Garfield.  The 
arms  of  each  State  are  blazoned  on  a shield  below  the 
figure.  The  series  begins  with  Ohio,  bearing  the  log 
cabin  in  which  President  Garfield  was  bom.  Next  is 
New  Hampshire,  holding  an  uplifted  ax,  with  timber 
and  rolls  of  her  cloth  at  her  feet ; next  Massachusetts, 
wearing  a poet’s  crown  and  holding  a scroll;  then  Rhode 
Island,  decked  with  jewelry  and  lifting  up  a jewel  cas- 
ket. At  her  feet  are  cotton  goods,  looms  and  spindles. 
Connecticut,  with  the  famous  Charter  Oak,  school  books 
and  clocks,  follows.  The  figure  representing  New  York 
holds  the  Statue  of  Liberty  above  an  ocean  steamship. 
New  Jersey’s  figure  exhibits  silks  and  potteries.  Then 
comes  Pennsylvania,  lifting  up  a miner’s  lamp;  Dela- 
ware, laden  with  fruit;  Virginia,  exhibiting  the  tobacco 
plant;  South  Carolina,  showing  rice,  sugar-cane  and 
Southern  fruits;  Georgia,  with  her  pine  forests;  Mary- 
land is  last,  and  in  her  hand  is  a model  of  the  Waite 
House,  the  last  residence  of  the  dead  statesman. 

Garfield’s  remains  are  in  a bronze  casket,  resting  on 
a plain  granite  block,  in  the  crypt  directly  beneath  the 
statue.  The  crypt  underlies  the  whole  structure,  is 
massively  constructed,  and  is  reached  by  spiral  stair- 
ways from  the  main  floor.  There  are  a number  of  vaults 
or  chambers  in  the  side,  for  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  remains  of  “Grandma”  Garfield 
lie,  whose  dying  wish  was  that  she  might  have  a fiaal 
resting-place  beside  her  son. 

The  construction  of  the  memorial  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Garfield  National  Memorial  Association,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1882.  It  began  its  work,  however, 
within  a few  days  after  Garfield’s  death.  Ex-President 
Hayes  is  president  of  the  association  and  ex-Congress- 
man  Amos  Townsend  secretary.  The  memorial  was 
designed  by  George  Keller,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  has 
cost  $150,000.  Of  this  amount  Cleveland  subscribed 
$75,000  and  other  Ohio  towns  $15,000.  Every  State 
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and  Territory  contributed  something.  France  sent 
$1,149,  and  England,  Australia,  Canada  aud  Belgium 
smaller  amounts.  The  statue  was  designed  by  Alexan 
der  Doyle,  of  New  York,  a native  of  Ohio.  The  work  of 
constructing  the  memorial  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1886.  Seventy -five  thousand  people  visited  the  memor- 
ial during  the  past  year  and  paid  the  admission  fee  of 
ten  cents  that  is  charged  to  provide  a revenue  for  its 
care  and  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. . 

WASHINGTON'S  MOTHER. 

The  ladies  of  Washington  City  recently  formed  an 
organization  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  mother  of  George  Washington.  Mrs. 
Waite,  widow  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  is  President  of 
the  association,  and  vice  presidents  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  various  States  to  obtain  the  names  of 
such  women  and  girls  as  by  contributing  a small  sum 
are  willing  to  become  members  of  the  association. 
Mrs.  Lyman  Trumbull,  Vice  President  for  Illinois,  has 
issued  a circular  to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Illinois 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  the  matter.  In  order 
to  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice  the  circular  has  been 
sent  to  clergymen  and  teachers  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  State,  with  a request  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  lady  who  will  interest  herself  in  the 
matter.  The  object  is  a worthy  one,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  women  of  the  nation  will  be  prompt  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sex,  to  whom  no 
monument  haB  hitherto  been  erected,  though  the  coun- 
try owes  to  her  the  training  up  of  a son  who,  by  com- 
mon consent,  is  recognized  as  “first  in  war,  first  in 
peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  The 
circular  in  part  is  as  follows : 

To  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  State  of  Illinois : 
Some  time  since  some  patriotic  ladies  of  Washington 
City  perfected  an  organization  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  raise  money  to  erect  and  keep 
in  order  a suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Washington,  whose  early  teaching  and  noble  example 
fitted  her  son  to  become  the  leader  in  the  American 
Bevolution  and  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  designed  to  raise  the  sum  needed  through  small 
contributions,  thus  enabling  every  patriotic  mother  and 
daughter  in  the  land  to  take  part  in  paying  a tardy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  noblest  of  women. 

The  membership  fee  has  been  fixed  at  $1  for  ladies, 
25  cents  for  juvenile  members,  and  10  cents  for  little 
girls  in  the  public  schools.  Each  member  will  be  en- 
titled to  an  appropriate  badge  upon  payment  of  the 
sum  named,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  undersigned. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  each  person  to  whom  this 
circular  is  sent  will  take  a patriotic  interest  in  the  move- 
ment and  make  the  result  an  eminent  success  for  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

THE  TEN  TRAVELERS. 

Ten  weary,  footsore  travelers, 

All  in  a woeful  plight, 

Sought  shelter  at  a wayside  inn 
One  dark  and  dismal  night. 

“Nine  rooms,  no  more,”  the  landlord  said, 
“Have  I to  offer  you ; 

To  each  of  eight  a single  bed. 

But  the  ninth  must  serve  for  two.” 


A din  arose.  The  troubled  host 
Could  only  scratoh  his  head. 

Of  those  tired  men  no  two 
Would  occupy  one  bed. 

The  puzzled  host  was  soon  at  ease — 

He  was  a clever  man. 

And  so  to  please  his  guests  devised 
This  most  ingenious  plan : 

lAIBICIDIElFWHTIT 

In  room  marked  A two  men  were  placed, 
The  third  was  lodged  in  B, 

The  fourth  to  C was  then  assigned, 

The  fifth  retired  to  D. 

In  E the  sixth  he  tucked  away, 

In  F the  seventh  man, 

The  eight  and  ninth  in  G and  H, 

And  then  to  A he  ran, 

Wherein  the  host,  as  I have  said, 

Had  laid  two  travels  by; 

Then  taking  one,  the  tenth  and  last, 

He  lodged  him  safe  in  I. 

Nine  single  rooms,  a room  for  each, 

Were  made  to  serve  for  ten ; 

And  this  it  is  that  puzzles  me 
And  many  wiser  men. 


LOVE  IS  ENOUGH— A TRAGEDY. 

The  groom  was  loving,  the  bride  was  fair; 

Her  eyes  met  his  with  a witching  air; 

She  was  tender  and  meek  as  a maid  could  be, 
And  she  had  no  more  sense  than  a babe  of  three. 

“Youngster,  beware!”  the  old  men  said, 

“We’ve  tried  the  pass” — but  he  shook  his  head; 
He  shook  that  head  oracularly: 

“In  marriage,  ‘Love  is  enough,’  ” quoth  he. 


Breakfast  at  home.  How  strange  and  sweet! 

But  something  was  wrong  with  the  things  to  eat. 
Something  was  queer  in  coffee  and  tea — 

“Nay,  give  me  a kiss  instead,”  said  he. 

Dinner  at  home — but  he  could  not  eat. 

O rawish  potatoes!  0 kiln-dried  meat! 

“You’ve  left  out  the  taste  from  the  soup,”  moaned 
he. 

“I’ll  make  it  all  right  with  a kiss,”  smiled  she. 

Supper  at  home,  and  he  could  not  eat. 

O bread  like  putty ! O mush  of  wheat! 

O slimy  pickels!  O tea  of  tan! 

He  rose  from  the  table  a starving  man. 

Alack,  what  aileth  that  bridegroom  now? 

He  stamps  and  roars  as  he  knots  his  brow; 

“Go  home  to  your  mother,  and  say  from  me 
That  love  is  not  nearly  enough,”  quoth  he. 

— Good  Housekeeping. 
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WHA  T IS  NUMBER? 

A subscriber  asks  for  a definition  of  number,  in 
answer  to  which  we  quote  the  following  from  Col. 
F.  W.  Parker: — 

“ It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a satisfactory  defi- 
nition. The  best  we  can  give  at  present  is,  that 
number  definitely  limits  objects  of  the  same  kind  to 
how  many." 

Teachers  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable, 
no  doubt,  to  read  what  is  said  of  Number  in  Park- 
er’s “ Talks  on  Teaching,”  page  95  to  110, 


The  Chicago  Polytechnic  Institute, 

S.  E.  Cob.  Madison  St.  & 5th  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  25, 1890. 

To  the  Editor: 

A great  deal  of  public  interest  has  been  excited 
concerning  the  proposed  work  of  the  new  Polytech- 
nic Institute  which  opens  in  this  city  Sept.  9,  and  as 
some  misapprehension  exists,  I beg  the  privilege  of 
your  columns  to  describe  briefly  its  plans  and  work- 
ing. The  Chicago  Polytechnic  Institute  represents 
an  effort  to  establish  in  Chicago  a “Home”  for  our 
working  youth  of  both  sexes,  where  social  and  re- 
creative features  are  combined  with  intellectual  and 
moral.  It  is  modelled  after  the  People’s  Palace  and 
Polytechnic  of  London,  institutions  justly  celebrat- 
ed and  eminently  successful.  It  is  essentially  Phil- 
anthropic in  its  character;  all  its  officers  as  well  as 
the  Superintendent  serving  without  pay.  Until  a 
large  endowment  is  secured,  it  must  charge  nominal 
tuition  fees  and  depend  on  public  contributions  and 
its  day  school  for  support.  Its  evening  schools  and 
Trade  schools  are  a special  feature.  Trade  Schools 
have  long  been  needed  and  hoped  for  by  a large 
class  of  thinking  citizens,  to  replace  the  defunct  ap- 
prentice system  and  enable  American  youth  to  re- 
gain control  of  our  industries.  They  should  not 
only  be  encouraged  but  liberal  contributions  for 
their  support  should  come  from  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  their  success.  A list  of  desired  articles  that 
may  be  given  or  loaned  acceptably,  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  on  request. 

Trade  Schools  do  not  compete  with  our  excellent 
Manual  Training  Schools,  but  supplement  them, 
giving  attention  directly  to  purely  industrial  fea- 
tures and  seeking  mainly  practical  results,  teaching 
trades  by  which  students  may  at  once  gain  a living. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  instruction  in  both 


day  and  evening  schools  is  the  practical  and  useful. 
Accordingly,  languages  are  taught  by  the  natural 
method,  mathemetics  and  sciences  by  the  objective 
method,  and  book-keeping,  shorthand,  type-writing 
by  actual  business  practice,  discarding  the  usual 
school  formulas.  All  teachers  are  specialists. 

The  place  includes,  also,  a Woman’s  Palace  a 
Slojd  School  (free),  a School  of  Telegraphy,  a Sav- 
ings Department,  an  Art  School,  a Choral  Union,  a 
Lecture  and  Concert  Course  for  workingmen,  a Re- 
freshment Room,  and  a Cooking  School.  This  lat- 
ter department  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Emma  C.  Sickels  whose  name  is  a guarantee  of  the 
excellence  of  this  department.  Investigation  and 
letters  of  inquiry  are  invited. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

F.  W.  Harkins,  Sup’t. 

Southern  Illinois  Teachers’ 
Association. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Teachers’  Association 
was  held  at  Carmi,  Aug.  26,  27,  and  28.  There  was 
a large  attendance.  However  the  number  of  Coun- 
ty Superintendents  in  attendance  was  small — very 
small;  the  following  being  the  only  ones  present: — 
E.  C.  Fitch,  of  Edwards  Co.,  J.  H.  Kramer,  of 
Wayne  Co.,  W.  L.  Martin,  of  Washington  Co.,  J. 
H.  Lane,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  C.  P.  White,  of  White 
Co.,  and  W.  T.  Sumner,  of  Jefferson  Co.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  other  Superintendents  who  belong  to 
the  Association  were  kept  away  by  “important  busi- 
ness at  home,”  as  this  is  campaign  year. 

Most  of  the  papers  read  were  excellent,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  given  to  our  readers  in  future. 
Hon.  Henry  Raab  and  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  both 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Sup’t  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion delivered  addresses  before  the  Association. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  members  of  the 
Association  were  given  a banquet  by  the  citizens  of 
Carmi.  This  was  an  enjoyable  affair.  The  meeting 
was  a success. 

J.  H.  Lane,  Co.  Sup’t  of  Hamilton  county,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  regret 
that  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  do  not  have  a 
list  of  the  other  officers. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  quartet  added  much  to  the 
pleasantness  of  the  meeting  by  their  music.  There 
was  a large  delegation  from  Mt.  Vernon  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  they  intended  to  capture 
the  meeting  for  next  year.  When  the  time  arrived 
for  selecting  the  place  of  holding  the  Association 
next  year— Mt.  Vernon  was  put  in  nomination  and 
in  short  eloquent  speeches  W.  T.  Sumner,  J.  H. 
Lane,  and  J.  N.  Patrick  convinced  every  member  of 
the  Association  that  Mt.  Vernon  possess' 1 the  most 
magnificent  school  building,  the  finest  church,  the 
most  commodious  theater,  the  greatest  medicated 
mineral  springs,  the  best  hotel  accommodations,  aud 
the  prettiest  ladies  of  any  city  in  Southern  Illinois; 
in  cousequeuce  of  which  that  city  was  unanimously 
selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the  meeting  next 
year.  The  people  of  Jefferson  county  do  not  do 
things  by  halves,  aud  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
next  meeting  as  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by  the 
Association. 
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The  Alpha. 

Written  for  the  School  News  and  Practical  Educator. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  hundreds 
of  the  readers  of  School  News  will  launch  their  ped- 
igogical  barks  for  the  first  time  and  many  others 
will  attempt  to  navigate  waters  that  to  them  are  un- 
known. What  the  final  outcome  of  the  voyage  will 
be  is  impossible  to  say,  but  a fair  beginning— a 
successful  launching  is  desirable.  You  ma,y  by 
great  effort  gain  control  over  what  you  lose  by  a 
poor  launching  or  you  may,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
idleness  and  carelessness,  lose  the  advantage  that  a 
successful  launching  has  given  you.  Be  this  as  it 
may  in  particular  cases,  a fact,  that  common  sense 
and  experience  teach,  is  that  much  depends  on  the 
beginning.  More  successes  date  from  the  first  day 
than  from  any  other,  and  just  as  truly  do  more  fail- 
ures date  from  the  same  day.  If  at  the  close  of  the 
first  day  we  should  see  as  the  index  of  that  day’s 
work  “success”  we  might  judge  that  success  would 
be  the  result  of  the  days,  weeks  and  months  that 
are  to  follow,  and  our  judgment  would  be  right  more 
times  thau  wrong. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverbs,  “Well  be- 
gun is  half  done,”  “As  is  the  beginning  so  is  the 
end,”  etc.,  and  this  truth  is  applicable  to  school 
teaching. 

Much  depends  on  the  first  dav’s  work  in  school. 
Every  day’s  work  is  important,  but  the  importance 
of  the  first  day’s  work  far  outweighs  that  of  any 
other.  We  do  not  wonder  that  school  journals  and 
edagogies  devote  niubh  space  to  the  subject,  the 
rst  day.  I do  not  expect  to  say  much,  if  anything, 
that  is  new  on  this  subject,  but  truth  is  something 
that  does  not  tarnish  with  use— the  more  it  is  hand- 
led the  brighter  it  becomes. 

Young  teacher,  how  are  you  going  to  begin 
your  career?  Experienced  teacher,  how  will  you 
conduct  the  first  day’s  work  where  you  are  wholly 
“at  sea”  as  to  pupils,  school  board,  and  community 
with  which  you  have  to  deal?  The  young  teacher 
is  overcome  with  the  thought  of  what  is  being  un- 
dertaken, and  the  old  teacher  goes  to  the  new  posi- 
tion dreading  the  first  day.  This  article  is  not  writ- 
ten for  amusement,  for  pay,  Or  “to  fill'  up”  space, 
but  it  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  some  in  undertaking  their  work. 

I .  When  you  have  your  certificate,  your  school, 
and  yohr  contract  to  teach,  get  a boarding  place. 
Of  course  you  want  a “good  boarding  place,”  which 
is  sometimes  a scarce  article — that  is,  one  where 
they  are  willing  to  board  the  teacher.  Suit  your 
own  taste  in  the  choice,  but  use  good  judgment. 
Much  depends  on  the  place  where  you  board  and 
the  report  that  goes  from  there.  The  teacher  is  a 
new  individual  in  the  community,  people  will  talk, 
your  presence  suggests  a subject,  talk  travels,  talk 
grows  larger,  so  I say  to  you,  “beware.”  Think 
that  a little  idle  talk  coming  from  your  boarding 
place  will  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
community  and  become  a force  for  good  or  ill  and 
there  will  come  a voice  from  your  inner  conscience 
saying  “beware.”  Beware  of  what?  Beware  of  the 
boarding,  place  you  seleet.  If  my  topic  did  not  for- 


bid it,  I’d  say,  also,  beware  of  the  way  in  which  you 
conduct  yourself  at  your  boarding  place. 

2.  Go  to  your  field  of  work  early,  look  it  over 
and  become  familiar  with  it.  This  has  many  advan- 
tages. 

(a)  You  may  become  acquainted  with  your  pa- 
trons and  your  pupils.  Get  acquainted  with  as 
many  pupils  as  you  can.  Don’t  seem  over-anxious 
to  meet  them,  but  manage  to  do  so  if  possible. 
Talk  with  them  about  their  work;  ask  them  ques- 
tions of  a general  nature  about  the  school. 

(b)  By  coming  early  you  have  a chance  to  get 
settled,  rested,  visit  the  school  house,  study  the  pro- 
gram and  classification  register  that  your  predecessor 
left,  prepare  work,  and  make  a drawing  of  the  school 
room. 

This  can  be  done  with  fair  success.  Study' the 
classification,  program,  and  course  of  study  left  you 
and  put  on  the  board  before  the  first  morning  an 
outline  of  the.work  the  school  ought  to  do.  If  you 
have  nothing  left — as  is  sometimes  the  case — you 
know  about  what  the  school  ought  to  do  and  by 
general  questions  you  can  ascertain  what  has  been 
done.  From  this  outline  you  can  construct  a pro- 
gram. One  caution  here.  Fit  your  program  to  the 
school  not  the  school  to  your  program.  As  soon  as 
you  find  that  your  outline  is  not  in  accord  with  things 
as  they  are,  modify  it.  I once  put  on  the  board  the 
subjects  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  them.  Among 
others  was,  “B,  Arith.,  Percentage.”  When  the  pu- 
pils began  to  arrive,  one,  whose  eyes  were  open  to 
all  that  could  be  seen,  came  to  me  with  the  book 
stating  that  “B.  Atith.”  had  never  been  tq  “Percen- 
tage.” A question  put  me  right.  I learned  the  ex- 
act page  and  was  enabled  to  indicate  a lesson  before 
opening  school. 

atil  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  thought.  Don't 
drive  fifteen  miles  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day, 
reach  school  a “little  late”  with  no  preparation — ex- 
pect a preparation  to  fail,  but  do  go  early,  look  over 
the  field  And  prepare  your  work— that  is,  do  the  lat- 
ter if  yoii  want  to  succeed,  if  you  don’t  want  to  suc- 
ceed don’t  do  either. 

3.  Call  school  on  time,  open  with  the  exercises 
you  expect  to  open  with  each  day,  take  the  uames 
of  your  pupils  and  put  them  to  work.  Not  a hard 
job  is  it?  If  you  have  the  determination  to  succeed 
and  the  proper  preparation  I see  no  reason  why  a 
single  reader  of  School  News  need  fail  unless  some 
have  missed  their  calling. 

Much  of  the  minutae  that  this  subject  presents 
— taking  names,  order  of  work,  assigning  leesons, 
etc.-YI  have  omitted.  Iu  these  matters  be  guided 
by  reason ; do  as  seems  best  to  you.  You  are  the 
captain  of  your  own  ship,  responsible  to  higher  au- 
thority, but  the  captain  nevertheless.  In  carrying 
out  the  first  day’s  work  or  any  other  day’s  work,  be 
original.  In  these  smaller  matters  if  not  in  greater 
ones  I believe  the  saying,  “imitation  is  suicide,” 
holds  good. 

Young  man  or  young  woman,  when  you  cross 
the  threshold  for  the  first  time  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  teacher  you  enter  the  noblest  field  in  which  God 
ever  gave  man  a privilege  to  work.  You  are  train- 
ing souls  that  will  live  till  time  shall  be  no  more; 
you  are  building  structures  that  will  stand  through- 
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out  the  countless  ages  of  eternity.  May  this  thought 
awaken  you  to  a sense  of  the  importance  of  the  first 
day’s  work.  Place  your  ideal  high  and  bring  the  Al- 
pha as  near  that  ideal  as  possible.  C.  A.  Herrick. 


Primary  Reading— First  Month. 

Written  for  the  School  News  and  Practical  Educator. 

The  child  should  be  provided  with  slate  and 
long  pencil.  Begin  with  words  the  child  is  familiar 
with,  as  the  word  hat.  Use  the  word  iu  a correct 
statement  being  careful  to  call  attention  to  the  cap- 
ital at  the  beginning,  and  period  at  the  end.  Script 
and  print  should  be  used  side  by  side.  Review  each 
lesson  before  beginning  the  succeeding  one,  and 
permit  no  drawling,  or  speaking  single,  distinct 
words  in  reading.  After  one  word  can  be  recogniz- 
ed any  where  you  place  it,  use  others;  increasing  the 
number  of  new  words  as  fast  as  the  children  can 
learn  them.  List  of  words  to  be  used:  hat,  cat,  rat , 
bat,  mat,  fan,  man,  pan,  can. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  sentences  using 
the  above  words. 

1.  It  is  a hat. 

2.  It  is  a black  hat. 

3.  The  hat  is  black. 

4.  It  is  a cat.  Etc. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a list  of  the  words  used 
and  refer  to  them  frequently. 

Begin  the  teaching  of  letters  about  second  week. 

Examine  all  work  done  by  the  children  on  their 
slates  and  commend  earnest  effort. 

Language:  Form  sentences  from  words  used 
in  the  reading  lesson.  Fill  blanks  in  sentences. 
The  following  are  suggestive  of  what  may  be  used. 

Fill  the  blanks  with  man,  can,  cat,  rat,  mat, pan, 
fan,  is,  or  it: 

1.  The....  ran. 

2.  It  is  a large. ..  . 

3.  The  man large. 

4.  It  is  a black .... 

5.  The  cat  ran  a . . . . 

6 is  a mat. 

7.  The. ..  .is  large. 

8.  It  is  a ...  . 

9.  A. . . .has  a large. . . .and  a black. . . . 

Give  special  attention  to  use  of  capital.  All 

work  should  be  done  neatly  and  errors  carefully 
corrected.  Correct  the  language  of  the  pupils  at 
all  times,  whether  reading  or  in  the  language  class. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Davis. 


Mass  and  Weight. 

In  answer  to  query  in  the  July  “News”  I would 
say— The  mass  of  a body  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  space  which  it  occupies;  the  weight,  by 
its  measure  of  gravity.  A cubic  foot  of  wood  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  lead  are  equal'  in  mass,  but  the  latter 
has  greater  weight  than  the  former.  A pound  of 
butter  and  a pound  of  iron  are  equal  in  weight,  but 
the  former  has  a greater  mass  than  the  latter,  that 
is,  it  occupies  more  s;»acc.  Frank,  Pana,  111. 


Department  of  Psychology. 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Jonathan  Ridgou,  A.  U. 

NATURE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

How  to  Begin  a Subject. — In  beginning  any 
new  study  we  should  always  first  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  position  among  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, because  any  subject  will  be  more  easily  under- 
stood and  much  more  interesting  if  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  its  kindred  subjects  with  some  or  all  of 
which  we  are  familiar. 

Aim  of  this  Chapter.— It  shall  be  the  aim  of 
this  chapter,  therefore,  to  define  Psychology,  that  is, 
to  mark  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  its  relations  to 
those  other  sciences  most  closely  connected  with  it, 
and  then  to  state  as  definitely  as  possible  its  exact 
nature  and  the  divisions  into  which  philosophers 
have,  for  their  own  convenience,  separated  it. 

Divisions  of  Learning. — Of  the  three  great  di- 
visions of  learning  which  are  given  b}'  Bacon — Po- 
etry, History,  and  Philosophy — Psychology  belongs 
to  the  third.  It  is  a branch. 

Psychology  a Branch  of  Philosophy. — Of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  psy- 
chology stands  in  importance  pre-eminently  first. 
First,  because  it  teaches  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the 
mind,  by  which  all  philosophy  must  be  learned,  and 
to  w’hich  all  truth  must  be  revealed. 

Definition  and  Divisions  of  Philosophy  and 
General  Explination  of  Terms. — The  word  philoso- 
phy, from  philia , love,  and  sophia,  wisdom,  literally 
means  the  love  of  wisdom,  but  it  is  applicable  only 
to  those  sciences  that  deal  with  pure  being,  or  with 
phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  d&tennining  their 
causes  and  laics,  and  of  reducing  them  to  unity. 
If  we  philosophize  it  must  be  concerning  God,  na- 
ture, or  man.  Bacon  therefore  sub-divides  philoso- 
phy into  divine  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
human  philosophy.  Divine  philosophy,  or  theolo 
gy,  discusses  the  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
man . Natural  philosophy  includes  all  those  sciences 
pertaining  to  inanimate  objects,  to  plants,  or  to  the 
lower  animals.  Human  philosophy  is  the  science 
of  man,  and  has  two  general  divisions.  The  first, 
which  I will  take  the  liberty  to  call  individualogy, 
considers  man  as  an  individual,  and  includes  soma- 
tology ( somatos , the  body)  or  the  science  of  the 
body,  and  psychology  (psyche,  the  soul),  or  the 
science  of  the  soul.  Of  somatology  we  have  the  di- 
visions anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  as 
divisions  of  psychology  we  have  rational  psychology, 
or  the  ontology  of  mind,  which  inquires  into  the  na- 
ture of  soul  itself,  and  empirical  psychology  or  the 
phenomenology  of  mind,  which  seeks  to  determine 
the  laws  and  causes  of  all  the  physic  phenomena 
or  mental  manifestations  that  rise  in  consciousness. 
The  second  divison  of  human  philosophy  is  sociolo- 
gy ( scious , a companion),  and  it  considers  man  in 
relation  to  society.  Of  this  there  are  several  divis- 
sons,  such  as  political  economy , which  treats  especial- 
ly of  the  political  welfare  of  nations,  ethics,  or  the 
science  of  conduct,  and  ethnology  (ethnos,  race),  or 
the  science  of  races. 

Definition  ofPsycholoc.y. — Psychology  (psyche. 
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the  soul,  and  logos,  discourse)  is  the  science  of  the 
soul  or  mind,  and  it  has  often  puzzled  philosophers 
to  determine  whether  it  belongs  to  physics  or  to 
metaphysics.  Porter  says  psychology  is  a branch 
of  physics,  while  Hamilton  uses  the  term  as  a syno- 
nymn  for  metaphysics.  Each  is  partly,  and  only 
partly  right, as  may  be  seen  froma  correct  .understand- 
ing of  the  words  physics  and  metaphysics.  The 
Greek  word  physkios,  from  which  we  get  physical, 
means  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to,  that 
which  is  within  our  experience,  whether  it  is  of  mind 
or  matter. 

Mind  and  Matter  Alike. — Now,  great  as  seems 
the  difference  between  matter  and  mind,  they  are 
strikingly  alike  in  this,  that  to  a certain  extent  both 
are  within  our  experience,  and  to  a certain  extent 
both  are  beyond  it.  The  one  is  ever  ready  to  reveal 
to  us  its  properties,  and  the  other  its  acts  and  states, 
but  concerning  themselves  both  are  forever  silent. 
Their  phenomena  or  manifestations  we  do  know  and 
understand,  but  both  mind  and  matter  in  their  un- 
derlying essence  are  buried  too  deep  in  mystery  for 
the  penetration  of  human  intelligence.  Both,  there- 
fore, embracing  the  .physical,  and  both  the  metha- 
physical  ( meta , beyond).  Each  presents  certain 
manfestations  or  phenomena  which  come  within  the 
field  of  physics,  and  the  study  of  these  phenomena, 
either  of  mind  or  of  matter,  may  properly  be  called 
physics  or  phenomenology  (from  phenomenon,  an 
appearance,  and  logos,  discourse).  And  each  must 
be  thought  to  have  an  underlaying  essence  capable 
of  manifesting  these  phenomena,  and  the  study  of 
this  essence,  either  of  mind  or  of  matter,  may  prop- 
erly be  called  metaphysics,  or  ontology  (from  ontos, 
pure  being,  and  logos,  discourse).  To  make  this 
clear,  let  us  illustrate.  If  we  study  the  properties 
of  matter,  such  as  color,  elasticity  and  flexibility, 
we  study  the  physics  or  phenomenology  of  matter, 
and  if  we  classify  mental  activity  into  knowing,  feel- 
ing, and  willing  or  seek  to  determine  the  law  of  sug- 
gestion according  to  which  ideas  succeed  each  other 
in  consciousness,  then  we  are  studying  the  physics 
or  phenomenology  of  mind.  But  if  we  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  which  is  colored,  elas- 
tic or  flexible,  we  then  appoach  the  metaphysics  or 
ontology  of  matter,  and  we  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  thing  mind,  which  is  capable  of  manifesting 
such  phenomena  as  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing, 
then  we  have  taken  up  the  metaphysics  or  ontology 
of  mind. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  following  outlines 
it  will  be  evident  that  psychology  is  both  physical 
and  metaphysical  in  its  nature,  and  has  therefore 
the  two  divisions,  rational  and  empirical.  Rational 
psychology  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  constitutes  the  metaphysics  or  ontology 
of  mind.  Empirical  psychology  examines  the  men- 
tal phenomena  that  come  within  the  experience  of 
consciousness,  and  constitutes  the  physics  or  phe- 
nomenology of  mind.  Kant  objects  to  rational  psy- 
chology because,  he  maintains,  “apart  from  experi- 
ence we  can  know  nothing  of  the  soul.”  But  it  was 
only  for  an  attempt  to  study  the  soul  itself  that 
Kant  could  have  learned  that  nothing  can  be  known 
of  it.  It  is  rational  psychology,  therefore,  that 


gives  us  at  least  this  one  conclusion  thut  “nothing 
can  be  know  of  the  soul  itself,”  and  for  this  alone  it 
is  entitled  to  an  existence. 
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Geography— Seventh  Year. 

I.  Proofs  of  the  Earth’s  Rotundity. — The 
following  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  earth’s  ro- 
tundity, which  may  be  given  pupils: 

1.  Circumnavigation. 

2.  Apparent  change  in  the  position  of  the 

north  star. 

3.  Eclipse  of  the  moon. 

4.  The  horizon. 

5.  Appearance  of  ships  near  port. 

6.  Plumb  lines. 

7.  Analogy. 

1.  Magellan  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe;  Drake  the  second.  Have  pupils  trace  on 
a map  or  globe  the  route  of  each  of  these  explorers. 
Speak  of  General  Grant’s  “Tour  Around  the  World” 
and  of  Nellie  Bly’s  “Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days.”  Men  have  traveled  around  the  world,  how- 
ever, only  in  a belt  extending  in  an  east  and  west 
direction.  This  proof  is  not  therefore  conclusive, 
for  the  same  thing  might  be  done  if  the  earth  were 
a cylinder. 

2.  In  traveling  toward  the  north  pole  the  north 
star  appears  to  rise;  in  traveling  toward  the  south 
pole,  stars  unseen  before  come  into  view  in  front 
while  others  disappear  behind,  showing  that  in 
these  directions  also  the  surface  is  curved.  [Teach- 
ers should  illustrate  with  a black-board  drawing.] 

3.  An  eclipse  of  the  the  moon  is  produced  by 
the  earth  coming  between  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
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and  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  latter.  Teacher 
should  illustrate  with  a drawing.  Hundreds  of 
eclipses  have  been  observed,  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  in  many  different  positions.  This  shadow  is 
observed  to  be  always  circular.  As  the  sphere  is  the 
only  body  which  casts  a circular  shadow  in  every 
position,  this  is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  earth  is 
round.  That  pupils  may  clearly  understand  this 
proof,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  shadows  produ- 
ced from  objects  of  various  shapes  in  different  posi- 
tions. 

4.  The  horizon  wherever  observed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  or  on  level  ground  is  circular. 
This  alone  is  not  a proof  of  the  earth’s  rotundity,  as 
the  distance  which  the  eye  can  see  is  equal  in  all 
directions,  and  therefore  circular;  but  in  clear  weath- 
er an  object  on  the  surface  of  level  ground,  or  of  the 
water,  can  be  seen  just  as  far  with  the  naked  eye  as 
with  a powerful  telescope.  As  light  moves  in 
straight  lines,  this  shows  that  the  surface  ‘‘rises  up” 
or  curves  between  distant  points.  Illustrate  on  the 
black-board. 

5.  When  a ship  is  coming  into  port,  we  see 
first  the  topmasts,  then  the  sails,  and  finally  the 
hull.  If  the  earth  were  flat,  we  would  see  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  at  the  same  instant.  As  the  top 
part  is  seen  first,  the  earth  must  be  curved;  and 
since  the  appearance  is  the  same,  no  matter  from 
which  direction  the  ship  is  approaching,  we  infer 
that  the  earth  is  evenly  curved  or  spherical.  Illus- 
trate on  black-board. 

6.  A plumb  line  points  to  the  center  of  the 
earth.  If  two  plumb-lines  are  dropped  from  high 
towers,  a sufficient  distance  apart,  and  the  distances 
are  measured  between  the  tops,  the  centers,  and  the 
bases  of  the  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  are 
not  perfectly  parallel,  but  are  nearest  together  at 
their  bases  and  farthest  apart  at  the  top.  The  op- 
posite walls  of  a building,  if  built  perpendicular, 
are  farther  apart  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
This  proves  that  the  plumb-lines  point  to  a common 
center,  which  could  be  true  only  of  a circular  body. 
Illustrate  with  a drawing  or  by  sticking  two  splints 
into  an  apple,  each  pointing  toward  the  center  of 
the  apple. 

Civil  engineers,  in  constructing  canals,  must 
make  allowance  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  The 
bottom  must  not  be  made  a straight  line,  for  if  it 
were,  it  would  soon  come  to  the  surface.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  rule  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth: 

Square  the  distance  in  miles,  and  take  two- 
thirds  OF  THIS  FOR  THE  CURVATURE  IN  FEET. 

Thus,  at  distance  of  one  mile  the  curvature  is  8 
inches;  for  two  miles,  32  inches;  for  three  miles,  6 
feet,  and  so  on. 

(a)  What  is  the  curvature  for  5 miles? 

(b)  What  is  the  curvature  for  8 miles? 

(c)  What  is  the  curvature  for  10  miles? 

(d)  What  is  the  curvature  for  12  miles? 

In  Holland,  where  water  covers  a portion  of  the 
level  surface,  teachers  sometimes  illustrate  to  their 
pupils  the  shape  of  the  earth  by  setting  up  three 
stakes  in  a line,  at  a distance  apart,  each  the  same 
height  above  the  water.  Then  by  sighting  from  the 


first  to  the  third,  the  middle  stake  is  observed  to  be 
higher  than  the  others.  Illustrate  on  black-board. 

7.  By  examination  with  a telescope  all  the  oth- 
er planets  are  seen  to  be  globular.  The  planets  be- 
long to  our  system.  We  can  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  conditions  which  would  make  any  of  them 
round  would  make  all  of  them  so.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  the  earth  is  round. 

II.  Proof  that  the  Earth  is  Flattened  at  the 
Poles. — The  proofs  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate 
spheroid  are  not  easily  comprehended  by  pupils  of 
immature  minds;  hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  spend 
much  time  with  this  topic  unless  pupils  are  pretty 
well  advanced.  Distinguish  between  an  oblate 
spheroid  and  a prolate  sphereoid.  An  orange  is  an 
example  of  the  former,  a lemon  of  the  latter. 

Proofs  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid : 

1.  Analogy. 

2.  Variation  in  length  of  degrees  of  latitude. 

3.  Variation  in  the  weight  of  a body. 

1.  If  the  earth  was  ever  a liquid  mass,  the  tan- 
gential force  generated  by  its  rotation  would  make 
it  bulge  out  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Geology 
proves  that  it  was  once  in  a liquid  condition.  Other 
planets  seen  through  the  telescope  appear  to  be  ob- 
late spheroids,  and  reasoning  from  analogy  we  may 
conclude  that  ours  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

2.  A degree  is  l-360th  of  a circumference,  a 

MEASURE  OF  CURVATURE  AND  NOT  OF  LENGTH.  As  meas- 
ures of  curvatures  degrees  are  always  equal,  but  if 
the  circumference  is  large  the  length  of  the  degree 
as  a line  is  longer  than  in  a smaller  circumference. 
A degree  of  latitude  as  a line  is  longer  in  the  polar 
than  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Dr.  Lardner  gives 
the  length  of  a degree  near  the  Arctic  Circle  as  4,- 
000  feet  longer  than  one  near  the  equator.  If  a de- 
gree is  longer,  it  must  be  a part  of  a longer  circum- 
ference; hence  the  earth  is  not  a perfect  sphere,  but 
“flattened”  at  the  poles. 

3.  It  is  an  established  fact  in  physics  that  the 
mutual  attraction  of  two  bodies  becomes  greater  as 
they  approach  each  other  so  long  as  they  are  wholly 
external  the  one  to  the  other.  A body  weighs  more 
the  farther  it  is  carried  toward  the  poles.  This  fact 
shows  that  it  is  coming  to  the  earth’s  center.  This 
difference  of  weight  is  partly  due  to  the  tangential 
force  generated  by  the  earth’s  rotation,  which  is 
greatest  at  the  equator. 

III.  Size  of  the  Earth. — The  polar  diameter 
of  the  earth  is  7899.1  miles;  the  equatorial  diameter 
7925.6  miles.  Which  is  the  greater?  How  much? 

The  polar  circumference  is  24,865  miles;  the 
equatorial  circumference  is  24,899  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stat- 
ute miles  in  a degree  of  longitude  on  various  paral- 
lels of  latitude: 


Parallel. 

Miles  in  a Dreyrce. 

Parallel. 

Mites  in  a Degree ■ 

0 

69.16 

50 

44,44 

5 

68.74 

60 

34.59 

w 

67.96 

70 

23.67 

20 

64.86 

80 

12.02 

30 

59.80 

85 

6.03 

40 

52.92 

90 

0.00 

By  above  table  estimate  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  on  the  parallel  of  40;  of  50;  of  60;  of  80. 
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Spelling— Seventh  and  Eighth 
, Years. 

T. 

During  the  month  teach  the  rules  for  final  e 
with  exceptions. 

Rule  for  omitting  final  e. — Silent  final  e of  a 
primitive  word  is  generally  omitted  before  an  addi- 
tional termination  beginning  with  a vowel. 

Have  pupils  show  that  they  co'mprehend  above 
rule  by  selecting  words  from  the  reading  lessons 
that  are  spelled  according  to  the  rule. 

Place  the  following  words  and  suffixes  upon  the 
blackboard  and  have  pupils  unite  them  into  deriva- 
tion words: 

1 remove — al  10  true— ism  19  rhyme — er 

2 bride— al  11  guide— ance  20  lose— er 

3 tide— al  12  grieve— ance  21  make— er 

4 rate— able*  13  plumeage  22  style— ish 

5 blame— able  14  use— age  23  ague— ish 

6 move — able  15  fleece — y 24  rogue— ish 

7 sale— able  16  plague— y 25  whole— ly 

8 force— ible  17  . breeze— y 26  white— en 

9 coerce— ible  18  virtue— ous  27  white— er 

Have  pupils  make  lists  of  words  ending  in  si- 
lent e to  which  ing  may  be  annexed.  Annex  ing  to 
each  of  the  following  words. 

1 come  11  make  21  force 

2 shape  12  seize  22  examine 

3 move  13  rule  23  exhale 

4 urge  14  line  24  resolve 

5 promise  15  squeeze  25  promote 

6 oblige  16  scheme  26  encourage 

7 arrive  17  refuse  27  continue 

8 injure  18  allege  28  intrude 

9 charge  19  plague  29  dictate 

10  abase  20  expire  30  elevate 

Exceptions—  1.  Words  ending  in  ce  or  ge  re-  • 
tain  the  e before  able  or  ozts, to  preserve  the  soft  sounds 
of  c and  g. 

Unite  the  following  words  and  suffixes : 

1 trace.. able  6 manage .. ablell  marr’ge .. able 

2 change . . able  7 pierce . . able  12  outrage . . ous 

3 charge . . able  8 service . . able  13  advantage.ous 

4 peace . . able  9 pronounce.ablel4  umbrage. . .ous 

5 notice.,  able  10  enforce,  .able  15  courage.  ...6us 

2.  The  e is  retained  when  ing  is  added  to  the 
following  words,  in  order  to  prevent  a doubt  as  to 
the  pronunciation  that  might  arise  if  e were  omitted 

1  hoe.,  ing  2 shoe.,  ing  3 toe.,  ing 

3.  The  e is  retained  when  ing  is  added  to  the 
following  words  to  distinguish  them  from  the  words 
given  in  the  column  opposite  them : 

1 dye.,  ing  1 die.,  ing 

2 singe.,  ing  2 singling 

3 swinge.,  ing  3 swing.,  ing 

4 springe.,  ing  4 spring.,  ing 

5 tinge.,  ing  6 ting.,  ing 

Have  pupils  write  sentences  in  which  they  use 
above  words  correctly. 

Rule  for  retaining  final  e. — Silent  final  e is  re- 
tained when  a suffix  beginning  with  a consonant  is 
added. 


Have  pupils  make  lists  of  words  from  readers 
which  are  spelled  according  to  above  rule. 

Place  the  following  words  and  suffixos  on  the 
blackboard  to  be  united  by  pupils: 

1 base.. men t 5 shoe.. loss  9 hate.. ful 

2 incite,  .ment  6 life.,  less  10  change,  .ful 

3 move.. men t 7 pale.. ness  11  tongue.. less 

4 definite..ly  8 chaste.. ness  12  prince.. dom 

Exceptions,.-  - Tho  following  words  are  excep- 
tions to  above  rule: 

1 due..ly  5 argue.. ment  9 judge.. ment 

2 true..ly  6 abridge.  .montlO  accrue.. ment 

3 whole.,  ly  7 acknowledge,  .m’t  11  nurse.ling 

4 awe.. ful  8 lodge.. ment  12  wise.. dom 

Continue  practical  work  until  above  rules  with 
their  exceptions  are  thoroughly  learned. 

We  quote  the  following  poetry,  consisting  of 
above  rules  for  spelling  turned  into  rhymes. 


“All  words  in  silent  final  e 
(But  ce  and  ge) 

Drop  e before  suffixes  whose 
Initials  vowels  be.” 


“But  words  in  silent  final  e,  » 

When  suffixes  connect, 

Beginning  wiih  a consonant, 

Do  not  the  e reject — 

Except  the  following  useful  words, 

And  they  are  but  a few : 

Awe,  argue,  judge,  due,  lodge,  abridge, 
Acknowledge,  whole,  and  true." 

II. 

Review  the  diacritical  marks.  The  eight  dia- 
critical marks  used  in  Webster’s  Dictionary  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Macron' (-)  indicates  when  written  — 

(a)  Over  a vowel,  the  long  sound;  as  in  late, 
me,  mine,  tone,  tune,  my.  • 

(b)  Over  g,  hard  g;  as  in  get. 

(c)  Over  oo,  long  oo,  as  in  boot. 

(d)  Across  c,  the  hard  sound,  or  substitute  for 
k ; as  in  can. 

(e)  Across  c in  ch,  substitute  for  k;  as  in 
chorus. 

(f)  Under  e,  substitute  for  long  a;  as  in  fete. 

(g)  Under  n,  substitute  for  ng;  as  in  thank. 

(h)  Between  t and  h in  th  the  subvocal  sound; 
as  in  that,  i • 

2.  The  Breve  indicates  when  written — 

(a)  Over  a vowel,  the  short  sound;  as  in  hat, 
pet,  sin,  lot,  cup,  myth. 

(b)  Over  oo,  short  oo;  as  in  shook. 

3.  The  Diereris  (")  indicates  when  written— 

(a)  Over  a,  Italian  a;  as  in  farm. 

(b)  Over  i,  substitute  for  long  e;  as  in  police, 
(c.)  Under  a,  broad  a;  as  in  law. 

(d)  Under  o,  slender  o;  as  in  canoe. 

(e)  Under  u,  substitute  for  slender  o;  as  in 
rude. 

4.  The  Semi-Dieresis  (•)  indicates  when  writ- 
ten— 

(a)  Over  a,  short  Italian  a;  as  in  ask. 

(b)  Over  o,  substitute  for  short  u;  as  in  some. 
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(c)  Over  g,  soft  g;  as  in  genilis. 

(d)  Under  a,  substitute  for  short  o;  as  in  wash. 

(e)  Under  o,  substitute  for  medial  u;  as  in 
wolf. 

(f)  Under  u,  medial  u;  as  in  push. 

5.  The  Cedilla  (,)  indicates  when  written — 

(a)  Under  c,  soft  c,  or  substitute  for  s;  as  in 

cite. 

(b)  Under  c in  ch,  substitute  for  sh ; as  in  chaise. 

6.  The  Tilde  or  Wave  indicates  when  written — 

(a)  Over  n,  that  the  following  vowel  is  to  be 
preceded  by  y,  in  pronunciation;  as  in  canon. 

(b)  Over  e,  tilde  or  obtuse  e;  as  in  term. 

(c)  Over  i,  substitute  for  tilde  or  obtuse  e;  as 
in  girl. 

7.  The  Circumflex  or  Caret  indicates  when  writ- 
ten— 

(a)  Over  a,  medial  a;  or  long  a modified  by  r; 
as  in  fair. 

!b)  Over  e,  substitute  for  medial  a;  as  in  where, 
c)  Over  u,  neutral  u;  as  in  urge, 
d)  Over  o,  substitute  for  broad  a;  as  in  for. 

8.  The  Suspended  Bar  or  Perpendicular  in- 
dicates when  written — 

(a)  Under  s,  substitute  for  z;  as  in  was. 

(b)  Under  x,  substitute  for  gz;  as  in  exist. 
Have  pupils  copy  the  following  words  using  the 
proper  diacritical  marks  to  indicate  the  sounds  of 
the  letters: 


1 

name 

16 

use 

31 

wind 

46 

blood 

2 

man 

17 

Up 

32 

rise 

47 

scent 

3 

fare 

18 

urge 

33 

mow 

48 

scorch 

4 

card 

19 

pull 

34 

tear 

49 

machine 

5 

last 

20 

by 

35 

house 

50 

bold 

6 

ball 

21 

myth 

36 

wrath 

51 

soft 

. 7 

eat 

22 

myrrh 

37 

bridge 

52 

lodge 

8 

met 

23 

brace 

38 

scowl 

53 

gone 

9 

mercy 

24 

chess 

39 

skein 

54 

pole 

10 

mine 

25 

graze 

40 

launch 

55 

purse 

11 

fin 

26 

deck 

41 

verse 

56 

sight 

12 

sir 

27 

tare 

42 

vex 

57 

dance 

13 

ode 

28 

duo 

43 

cloth 

58 

chant 

14 

odd 

29 

cell 

44 

thorn 

59 

ice 

15 

do 

30 

flea 

45 

sluice 

60 

fringe 

Teaching  History. 

i. 

AIMS. 

1.  To  show  the  nature  and  value  of  historical 
knowledge. 

2.  To  guide  pupils  in  finding  its  treasures. 

II. 

METHODS. 

1.  Topical  better  than  chronological. 

2.  Classify  events  in  connection  with  the  great 
departments  of  national  life,  instead  of  associating 
them  merely  with  the  reigns  of  monarchs. 

3.  Topics:  Dr.  Arnold  suggests,  “race,  lan- 
guage, institutions,  and  religion.”  The  history  of 
most  countries  may  be  subdivided  into  [a]  wars, 


civil  and  foreign;  [b]  the  Constitution;  [c]  the  church; 

[d]  progress  of  the  people,  commercially,  socially, 
educationally;  [e]  literature;  [f]  notable  people. 

III. 

PLAN. 

1.  In  one  lesson  give  a general  sketch  of  the 
whole  history  to  be  taught  and  divide  it  into  its 
great  developement  periods,  fixing  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  each  period. 

2.  Teach  the  history  of  each  period,  beginning 
with  the  first. 

3.  Teach  independently  the  events  connected 
with  each  topic. 

4.  Sketch  the  history  connected  with  each  top- 
ic successively,  through  all  the  periods,  after  having 
taught  each  period  independently. 

5.  Show  the  advantage  of  this  plan  [a]  in  giv- 
ing connected  ideas  regarding  the  progress  made  in 
each  department  of  national  life;  [b]  hi  facilitating 
the  remembrance  of  historical  facts  in  their  relation 
to  their  effects;  and  [c]  in  affording  natural  and  in- 
cidental reviews  of  the  history  already  taught. 

IV. 

TRAINING  PUPILS  TO  STUDY  HISTORY. 

1.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  teachers 
duties  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  History  should 
be  learned  chiefly  after  school  life  has  ended. 

2.  Assigning  lessons  wisely  is  the  means  of 
training  to  study. 

3.  Do  not  assign  answers  (notes)  to  be  commit- 
ted to  memory. 

4.  Assign  questions,  and  let  pupils  prepare 
answers  by  reading  their  histories. 

5.  All  questions  should  not  relate  merely  to 
isolated  facts  or  dates. 

6.  They  should  compel  a comparison  of  facts 
and  exercise  the  pupils’  judgment. 

7.  A good  outline  or  plan  of  the  lesson  is  bet- 
ter than  questions  for  advanced  classes. 

V. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Chronology  is  not  history. 

2.  Epoch  men  and  women  should  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention. 

3.  Striking  scenes  and  great  events  should  be 
vividly  pictured  to  awaken  interest. 

4.  Pupils  should  write  historical  abstracts  and 
biographical  sketches  for  compositions.— From  in- 
structions issued  by  the  State  Educational  Depart- 
ment, Canada. 


Language. --Third  Year. 

The  noun  is  the  study  of  the  month.  Give 
short  lessons.  Require  careful  work.  Vary  the 
work  so  that  it  will  not  become  monotonous. 

I. 

Present  objects  and  have  pupils  name  them. 
Have  pupils  write  the  names  neatly. 

1 hat  6 knife 

2 pencil  7 desk 
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3 book  8 table 

4 crayon  " 9 cap 

5 eraser  10  ball 

See  that  the  names  are  correctly  spelled  and 
carefully  arranged  in  columns. 

II. 

Have  pupils  write  the  names  of  objects  seen  in 
a picture.  The  following  is  a list  of  objects  seen  in 
the  picture  “The  Settlement  of  Jamestown”: 

1 river  5 huts  9 Indians 

2 boat  6 trees  10  bow 

3 ship  7 ax  11  arrows 

4 men  8 gun  12  quiver 

If  the  pictures  are  carefully  selected  the  child’s 
vocabulary  of  words  may  be  increased.  But  few 
children  will  name  the  “quiver”  in  above  list.  This 
word  may  be  added  to  the  child’s  vocabulary. 

III. 

Prepare  sentences  suggested  by  the  pictures 
studied,  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  with  nouns. 
Have  pupils  copy  these  sentences  after  studying  the 
picture : 

1.  The. . . .has  two  masts. 

2.  Five  men  are  pushing  the. . . .into  the  water. 

2.  A man  is  felling  a...  .with  an’. . . . 

4.  The  Indians  are  standing  near  a . . . . 

5.  The  arrows  are  in  a ...  . 

IV. 

Have  pupils  write  classified  lists  of  names. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  objects  that  you  see  in 
the  school-room. 

2.  Write  names  of  things  that  you  saw  on  the 
way  to  school. 

3.  Write  ten  names  of  animals. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  the  boys  who  are  at 
school  today. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  the  girls  who  are  at 
school  today. 

6.  Write  ten  names  of  vegetables. 

7.  Write  ten  names  of  birds. 

8.  Write  ten  names  of  flowering  plants. 

9.  Write  names  of  utensils  used  in  a kitchen. 

10.  Write  names  of  articles  kept  for  sale  at  a 

grocery  store. 

11.  Ditto,  a dry  goods  store. 

12.  Ditto,  a hardware  store. 

13  Ditto,  a furniture  store. 

14.  Write  names  of  towns  you  have  seen. 

15.  Names  of  parts  of  objects. 

16.  Names  of  materials. 

17.  Names  of  insects, 

18.  Names  of  fishes. 

19.  Names  of  musical  instruments. 

20.  Names  of  colors. 

• V. 

Have  pupils  select  and  copy  the  names  given  in 
the  reading  lessons  from  day  to  day  and  classify 
them  into  names  of  persons,  names  of  animals,  names 
of  materials,  etc. 

VI. 

Write  sentences  upon  the  blackboard;  have  pu- 
pils copy  them,  underlining  the  nouns. 


1.  Oranges  grow  in  Florida. 

2.  The  oak  bears  acorns. 

3.  Uncle  James  has  gone  to  New  York. 

4.  Lake  George  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scen- 
ery. 

5.  Paris  is  the  capital  of  Franco. 

6.  Webster  was  a great  orator. 

7.  A herd  of  cattle  grazed  in  the  meadow. 

8.  The  lark  is  up  to  meet  the  sun, 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing. 

9.  The  ship  has  sails. 

10.  The  ship  sails. 

VII. 

Give  lists  of  words  and  have  pupils  select  the 
nouns: 

1.  Nellie,  for,  wisely,  Marv,  talk,  when,  iron, 

the. 

2.  Hand,  an,  house,  and,  quill,  school,  of,  dog, 
with,  good,  cat. 

3.  Eat,  to,  pin,  stove,  or,  hoe,  easy,  horse. 

4.  Never,  Boston,  sober,  the,  Albany,  stem,  de- 
claim, Pittsburg,  window. 

5.  Good,  goodness;  soft,  softness;  wicked, 
wickedness. 

Have  nouns  in  above  classified  into  names  of 
places,  materials,  etc. 

VIII. 

Have  pupils  learn  definition  for  noun.  Have 
them  write  the  definition.  Caution : — Do  not  con- 
found a thing  with  its  name.  A book  is  not  a noun, 
but  the  name  of  the  book  is  a noun. 

IX. 

Have  pupils  write  the  names  of  single  objects 
and  change  them  to  plural  forms.  Lead  them  to 
discover  the  general  rule  for  forming  the  plurals  of 
nouns.  Have  them  express  this  rule  in  good  lan- 
guage. 


From  Galvanism  to  Gog  and 
Magog. 

Splendid  speed  recently  marks  the  progress  of 
Alden’s  great  popular  Manifold  Cyclopedia.  The 
sixteenth  volume  extends  from  Galvanized  Iron  to 
Gog  and  Magog.  This  odd  beginning  and  ending 
illustrates  the  magnificent  scope  of  the  work,  taking 
in  as  it  does  the  very  latest  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  remotest  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  all  be- 
tween, including  an  abridged  dictionary  of  language 
as  well  as  a cyclopedia  of  knowledge.  The  small 
handy  volumes,  contrasting  so  remarkably  with  the 
usual  unwieldy  quarto  or  octavo  volumes  of  other 
cyclopedias,  the  large  handsome  type,  the  numerous 
illustrations,  the  excellent  printing,  and  the  neat, 
strong  binding,  are  features  which  everyone  can  ap- 
preciate; and  not  less  will  the  majority  of  readers 
appreciate  the  wonderfully  low  price.  Specimen 
pages  free.  Garretson,  Cox  & Co.,  Publishers,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta. 
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Language.— Fourth  Year. 

Have  pupils  write  compositions  upon  familiar 
subjects.  Prepare  pupils  for  the  work  by  conversa- 
tions and  blackboard  outlines.  Do  not  expect  too 
much  of  the  children  at  first.  If  pupils  have  not 
had  previous  instruction  in  composition  writing,  be- 
gin by  carefully  writing  a short  composition  upon 
the  blackboard,  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  by  pu- 
pils. 

MY  KITTY. 

I  have  a. . . . Its  name  is Its  color  is 

The  color  of  its  eyes  is ... . Its  fur  feels ....  and .... 
It  has  a. . . .tail.  Its  teeth  and  claws  are. . . . Kit- 
ty likes  to. . . .by  the  warm  fire.  She  will  sometimes 
watch  a long  time  for  a . . . . I like  to  hear  kitty .... 

Have  pupils  copy  above  composition,  filling 
blanks  with  suitable  words.  See  that  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks  are  correctly  used,  and  that  the 
first  word  is  indented.  Follow  this  with  conversa- 
tions about  pets  which  are  owned  by  pupils.  Have 
them  write  about  their  pets.  Perhaps  the  following 
are  some  of  the  pets  that  will  be  found  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

1 My  Pet  Hen.  4 My  Pony. 

2 My  Canary.  5 My  Dog. 

3 My  Pet  Lamb.  6 My  Pet  Pig. 

Have  each  child  write  about  his  own  pet. 

This  may  be  followed  by  outlines  in  the  form 

of  questions,  pupils  writing  complete  statements  in 
answer  to  the  questions. 

STEAM  OAKS. 

1 Do  you  like  to  ride  on  the  cars? 

2 What  name  is  given  to  a number  of  cars 
joined  together?  (A  train.) 

3 What  is  a passenger  train?  What  is  a 
freight  train? 

4 What  is  the  exgine  that  moves  the  train 
called?  (A  locomotive.) 

5 What  is  it  that  makes  the  engine  move? 

6 Why  are  rails  laid  for  the  cars  to  run  on  ? 

7 What  railroads  run  through  the  town  in,  or 
near  which  you  live? 

Select  one  of  iEsop’s  Fables  and  outline  upon 
the  blackboard  as  follows: 

THE  SICK  LION. 

1.  What  had  become  old  and  feeble?  [Lion]. 

2.  What  could  he  no  longer  get?  [Food]. 

3.  Where  did  he  remain?  [Den]. 

4.  What  word  did  he  send  to  the  animals? 
[Sick]. 

5.  What  did  many  animals  do?  [Visited  him]. 

6.  What  did  the  lion  do?  [Ate  them, one  by  one]. 

7.  What  also  came  to  visit  the  lion  ? [Fox]. 

8.  What  did  he  notice?  [Lion’s  trick]. 

9.  Whatdidtheliondo?  [Asked  fox  to  walk  in.] 

10.  What  did  fox  reply?  [All  tracks  lead  into 

cave,  none  out]. 

Have  pupils  answer  above  questions  in  complete 
statements,  and  then  write  the  story.  Study  other 
fables  in  the  same  way. 


As  pupils  become  more  accustomed  to  the  work, 
compositions  may  be  written  from  outlines  similar 
to  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  “Hall’s  Com- 
position Outlines.”  Make  similar  outlines  for  com- 
positions abont  a number  of  objects  with  which  pu- 
pils are  familiar. 

WATERMELONS. 

1 Common  shape. 

2 Sizes. 

3 Colors. 

4 Grow  on  vines. 

5 What  are  the  fieids  where  they  grow  called? 

6 When  are  they  ripe? 

7 Parts  of  a watermellon  and  a description  of 
each  part.  Why  called  water- melon? 

8 How  eaten  ? How  refreshing  on  a warm  day ! 


Give  careful  attention  to  writing  dates. 

Drill  upon  this  until  pupils  can  punctuate  a 
date  correctly. 

1.  Write  the  date  of  this  day. 

2.  Write  the  date  of  your  birth. 

3.  Write  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

4.  Write  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

5.  Write  the  date  of  Washington’s  Inaugura- 
tion, etc. 

What  is  the  size  of  a postal  card?  Have  pupils 
make  drawings  upon  their  slates  the  size  of  a postal 
card  to  represent  an  envelope.  Practice  wi  iting  ad- 
dresses until  the  arrangement  and  punctuation  is 
correct. 

1.  Address  an  envelope  to  yonrself. 

2.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  father. 

3.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  mother. 

4.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  sister. 

5.  Address  an  envelope  to  a clergyman. 

6.  Address  an  envelope  to  a lawyer. 

7.  Address  an  envelope  to  a physician. 

8.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  county  su- 
perintendent. 

9.  Address  an  envelope  to  the  governor  of 
this  state. 

10.  Address  an  envelope  to  the  president  of 
the  U.  S. 

Where  should  the  stamp  be  placed  upon  an  en- 
velope? Why? 

The  names  of  persons  addressed  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 
Have  pupils  copy  the  following  sentences,  inserting 
commas  where  needed. 

1.  Children  obey  your  parents. 

2.  Obey  your  parents  children. 

3.  Alice  hold  fast  to  all  I give  you. 

4.  Hold  fast  to  all  I give  you  Alice. 

5.  Hold  fast  Alice  to  all  I give  you. 

6.  Mary  sing  your  best  song  before  I go. 

7.  Sing  your  best  song  Mary  before  I go. 

8.  Sing  your  best  song  before  I go  Mary. 

9.  Did  you  recite  your  lesson  John? 

10.  John  did  you  recite  your  lesson? 


“ The  school  ocght  not  to  be  like  a churchyard, 
but  like  a workshop,  in  which  work,  hard  work,  and 
much  work,  is  performed. 
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Oral  Geography. 

The  suggestions  in  the  Course  of  Study  should 
bo  carefully  read  by  the  teacher.  Note  the  objects 
to  be  accomplished : 

1 To  give  pupils  primary  ideas  concerning 
the  earth. 

2 To  enable  them  to  make  and  read  a map. 

3 To  teach  them  what  the  study  of  Geog- 
raphy really  is. 

During  the  year  the  following  primary  ideas 
are  to  be  given  the  pupils : 

1 Idea  of  time.  5 Idea  of  map. 

2 Idea  of  place.  6 Idea  of  climate. 

3 Idea  of  direction.  7 Idea  of  occupation. 

4 Idea  of  distance.  8 Idea  of  Government. 

L 

During  September,  First  Month,  pupils  are 
to  be  given  an  Idea  of  Time,  (see  outline  in  Course 
of  Study.)  Speak  of  light  and  darkness.  Light  is 
called  day;  darkness  is  called  night.  Talk  of  the 
length  of  days  in  summer;  in  winter.  Ditto,  length 
of  nights.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  when  days  are 
long,  nights  are  short  and  vice  versa. 

Lessons  in  oral  Geography  should  be  short  and 
animated.  Most  of  the  talking  should  be  done  by 
pupils,  not  by  the  teacher.  After  reciting  the  work 
orally,  have  written  reviews.  Place  a few  questions 
upon  the  blackboard  each  day,  and  have  pupils 
write  answers  to  them  in  complete  statements. 

Have  them  bring  their  written  work  to  the  reci- 
tation, and  read  it.  The  following  is  suggestive : 

1 When  are  days  long? 

2 When  are  days  short? 

3 When  are  nights  long? 

4 When  are  nights  short? 

5 What  is  a day  and  a night  together  called? 

6 When  days  are  long  how  are  nights? 

7 When  nights  are  long  how  are  days? 

8 How  often  does  the  clock  strike? 

9 How  many  times  does  the  clock  strike  in 

a day  and  night? 

10  How  many  hours  in  a natural  day  ? 

11  When  days  and  nights  are  equal  how  long 

is  each? 

12  How  many  hours  in  a school-day? 

13  At  what  time  did  school  open  today? 

14  At  what  time  will  school  close  today  ? 

15  What  part  of  the  day  is  called  morning? 

16  What  is  the  middle  of  the  day  called? 

17  What  part  of  the  day  is  called  evening? 

18  What  is  the  middle  of  the  night  called? 

19  What  is  the  first  day  of  the  week? 

20  When  does  the  civil  day  begin  and  end? 

21  Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 

in  order,  beginning  with  the  first.  (Have 
pupils  write  the  days  of  the  week  fre- 
quently, until  spelling  is  learned.  Names 
of  days  of  the  week  should  always  be- 
gin with  capital  letters.  ' 

II. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  hands  of  a clock  and  how 
to  tell  the  time.  Give*  each  pupil  a string  a foot 


long  and  have  him  tie  the  ends  together.  Show  how 
to  use  this  string  to  draw  a circle  upon  the  black- 
board. Have  each  pupil  draw  a circle  upon  the 
blackboard  to  represent  the  face  of  a clock.  Insert 
Roman  numerals  to  indicate  the  hours,  and  put  on 
hands.  At  one  time  have  pupils  arrange  the  hands 
so  as  to  indicate  the  hour  that  school  opens;  at 
another  time,  the  hour  for  recess ; at  another  time, 
the  hour  that  school  closes,  etc.  By  the  end  of  a 
month  pupils  should  be  able  to  tell  the  time  indicat- 
ed by  a clock  or  watch. 

III. 

Have  all  books  laid  aside.  Pupils  assume  an 
erect  positiou.  Open  your  watch.  At  a given  sig- 
nal, have  everybody  be  silent  a minute.  At  the  end 
of  the  minute,  speak  of  the  number  of  minutes  in 
an  hour,  the  number  of  seconds  in  a minute,  the 
number  of  hours  in  a day,  etc.  In  review  have 
pupils  write  complete  statements  to  the  following 
questions: 

1 How  many  minutes  in  an  hour? 

2 How  many  minutes  are  given  to  your  reci- 
tation in  reading? 

3 In  how  many  minutes  can  you  walk  home 
from  school? 

4 How  many  seconds  in  a minute? 

5 How  mauy  hours  in  a day  ? 

6 How  many  days  in  a week? 

7 How  many  days  in  a year? 

8 How  many  days  in  a leap  year? 

9 How  many  months  in  a year? 

10  What  is  the  first  month  of  the  year? 

11  What  is  the  last  month  of  the  year? 

12  Write  the  names  of  the  months  in  order 
in  one  column  and  in  a second  column 
write  their  abbreviations. 

Have  the  names  of  the  months  written  frequent- 
ly until  pupils  can  give  them  in  order,  spell  them 
correctly,  and  write  their  abbreviations.  The  names 
of  the  months  should  always  begin  with  capital 
letters. 


IV. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  time  table  should 
be  learned.  If  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
arithmetic,  each  day  write  ten  problems  similar  to 
the  following  upon  the  blackboard  for  “busy  work.” 
Have  pupils  copy,  filling  blanks  correctly.  At  the 
recitation  have  the  work  read.  Notice  errors  made 


by  pupils. 

1 day=24  hours. 

2 days= — hours. 

3 days= — hours. 

7 days= — hours. 

\ day= — hours. 

J day== — hours. 

\ day= — hours. 

2J  days= — hours. 

54  days= — hours. 

4J  days= — hours. 

1 hour=  60  minutes. 

2 hours= — minutes. 

4 hours= — minutes, 
i bour=— > minutes. 


24  hours=l  day. 

48  hours= — days. 

96  hours= — days. 

12  hours= — day. 

6 hours= — day. 

8 hours= — day. 

18  hours= — day. 

54  hours= — days. 

84  hours= — days. 

138  hours= — days. 

60  minutes=  1 hour. 
120  minutes= — hours. 
240  minutes= — hour?. 
30  minutes——  hour, 
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4 hour= — minutes. 
I hour== — minutes. 
§4  hours= — minutes. 
2|  hours= — minutes. 
4|  hours= — minutes. 
7§  hours= — minutes. 

7 days=  1 week. 

14  days= — weeks. 

35  days= — weeks. 

49  days= — weeks. 

84  days= — weeks. 

21  days= — weeks. 

42  days= — weeks. 

56  days=—  weeks. 

28  days= — weeks. 

63  days= — weeks. 

1 year  = — months. 

2 years= — months. 
6 years= — months. 
4 years= — months. 
4 year  — — months. 
1 year  = — months. 
4 year  = — months. 
5|  years= — months. 
6|  years=—  months. 
8§  years= — months. 


15  minutes= — hour. 
20  minutes= — hour. 
75  minutes= — hours. 
140  minutes= — hours. 
285  minutes= — hours. 
100  minutes= — hours. 

1 week=  7 days. 

2 weeks= — days. 

4 weeks  = — days. 

3 weeks= — days. 

9 weeks= — days. 

7 weeks = — days. 

5 weeks= — days. 

8 weeks= — days. 

6 weeks= — days. 

11  weeks= — days. 

12  months=  1 year. 

24  months= — years. 
48  months= — years. 

4 months= — year. 

6 months= — year. 

3 months= — year. 

18  months== — years. 
32  months^ — years. 
51  months= — years. 
66  months= — years. 


As  a quick,  oral  drill,  above  exercises  may  be 
used  by  pupils  of  the  advanced  arithmetic  class. 
Have  them  read  from  the  blackboard,  giving  results 
without  hesitation. 


Elementary  Geography — 4th 

Year. 

During  the  first  month  the  earth  is  to  be  studied 
as  a whole.  A text  book  in  geography  is  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  they  should  be 
taught  to  read  it  understandingly. 

THE  EARTH. 

1 Shape — Give  two  proofs. 

2 Size — Diameter  and  Circumference. 

3 Motions— Daily  and  Annual  with  results. 

4 Zones — Names,  locations,  width  of  each, 
climate,  animals,  plants. 

5 General  division  of  land  and  water — De- 
fine each  term. 

6 Hemispheres— Grand  divisions  of  each. 
Above  outline  contains  about  what  should  be 

taught  during  the  month.  For  shape  and  size  of 
the  earth  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  article  on 
“Geography — Seventh  Year,”  page  — . 

In  studying  the  zones  show  pupils  how  to  draw 
a circle  two  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  blackboard. 
Let  this  circle  represent  the  earth.  Draw  the  lines 
which  divide  the  zones.  Have  pupils  learn  names  of 
these  circles  and  their  distance  from  the  equator. 
Learn  names  of  zones  and  their  width. 

CLIMATE. 

Carefully  study  tfc  olimate-of  each  zone.  Have 


pupils  write  upon  each  zone  in  the  drawing  upon 
the  blackboard  a description  of  its  climate. 

Torrid  Zone. — Marked  by  great  and  uniform 
heat,  with  two  seasons, — the  rainy  and  the  dry; 
snow  never  seen  except  on  high  mountain-tops; 
days  and  nights  of  little  variation  in  length. 

Temperate  Zones. — Marked  by  four  seasons, 
with  hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  and  days  and 
nights  varying  in  length  more  than  in  Torrid  Zone. 

Frigid  Zones. — Marked  by  four  seasons,  with 
hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  and  days  and  nights 
varying  in  length  more  than  in  Torid  Zone. 

Frigid  Zones. — Marked  by  long  and  intensely 
cold  winter,  and  by  a short  but  comparatively  warm 
summer,  with  days  lengthening  toward  the  poles, 
where  day  and  night  are  each  six  months  long. 


ANIMALS. 

Have  pupils  draw  another  circle  two  feet  in 
diameter  to  represent  the  earth  and  divide  into  zones. 
On  each  zone  write  names  of  the  principal  animals 
of  that  zone. 

Torrid  Zone. — Animals  noted  for  their  largeness, 
fierceness  and  strength;  characteristic  types  are  the 
elephant,  lion,  camelopard,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  gorilla, 
crocodile,  ostrich. 

Temperate  Zones. — The  domestic  animals,  as 
the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  camel,  etc.;  also  deer,  wolf, 
bear,  etc. 

Frigid  Zones. — Fur-bearing  animals,  and  white 
bear,  whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  sea-birds. 


PLANTS. 


Have  pupils  draw  another  circle  to  represent 
the  earth  and  write  the  names  of  the  plants  of  each 
zone. 

Torrid  Zones. — Vegetation  marked  by  great 
luxuriance;  characteristic  trees  are  palms,  tree-ferns, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  caoutchouc,  etc.  Cultivated 
plants  are  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  sugarcane,  spices, 
oranges,  bananas,  etc. 

Temperate  Zones. — The  oak,  laurel,  and  olive 
grow  in  the  warm  region ; the  maple,  elm,  beech, 
oak,  chestnut,  and  walnut  grow  in  the  middle  region ; 
pine  and  fir  grow  in  the  cold  region.  Cultivated 
plants  are  grains,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp, 
apple,  pear,  peach,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco. 

Frigid  Zones. — Vegetation  exceedingly  scanty, 
being  almost  confined  to  mosses  and  lichens. 

Have  pupils  define  the  following  terms  pertain- 
ing to  land  forms : 


1 Continent. 

2 Island. 

3 Peninsula. 

4 Cape. 

5 Isthmus. 

6 Lowland. 

7 Plain. 


8 Valley. 

9 Highland. 

10  Plateau. 

11  Mountain. 

12  Mountain  chain. 

13  Mountain  system. 

14  Volcano. 


Have  the  following  terms  pertaining  to  water 
forms  defined: 


1 Ocean. 

2 Sea. 

3 Bay. 

4 Gulf. 

5 Strait. 


6 Channel. 

7 Sound. 

8 Kiver. 

9 Lake. 
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Have  pupils  state  the  correspondence  between 
the  divisions  of  land  and  water,  thus: 


Land. 

1 A continent  is  one 
of  the  grand  land-masses 
of  the  earth. 

2 An  island  is  land 
wholly  surrounded  by 
water. 

3 A cape  is  a por- 
tion of  land  extending  into 
the  sea. 

4 A peninsula  isl  and 
almost  surrounded  by 
water. 

5 An  isthmus  is  a 
neck  of  land  joining  two 
larger  portions. 


Water. 

1 An  ocean  is  one 
of  the  grand  divisions  of 
water. 

2 A lake  is  water 
wholly  surrounded  by 
land. 

3 A bay  is  a portion 
of  water  extending  into 
the  land. 

4 A gulf  or  sea  is 
water  almost  surrounded 
by  land. 

5 A strait  is  a nar- 
row passage  of  water  join- 
ing two  larger  portions. 


Elementary  Geography— Fifth 
Year. 


As  South  America  is  to  be  studied  during  the 
first  month,  much  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  eighth 
year  may  be  used  in  this  grade. 

As  a language  exercise  read  one  of  the  follow- 
ing information  lessons  to  pupils  each  day  and 
have  them  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language : 

I.  THE  ANDES  MOUNTAINS. 

“Some  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Andes 
Mountains  rise  more  than  four  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  For  3,000  miles  of  their  length  there  is 
no  gap,  or  pass,  where  a railroad  can  be  built. 
Travelers  cross  on  winding  paths,  which  only  the 
mule  or  llama  can  follow  with  safety.  There  are 
deep  gorges,  with  steep  banks  and  foaming  streams, 
over  which  are  bridges,  each  made  of  two  ropes  of 
twisted  bark,  on  which  a basket  is  swung.  The 
traveler  sits  in  the  basket  and  pulls  himself  over. 
There  are  many  volcanoes  in  the  Andes, — no  fewer;  it 
is  said  than  fifty-two.” 

II.  COTOPAXI  VOLCANO. 

“At  one  place,  near  the  city  of  Quito,  no  less 
than  seventeen  volcanoes  can  be  seen.  Cotopaxi  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  volcanoes.  The  flames 
sometimes  rise  three  thousand  feet  above  its  crater, 
and  its  roar  has  been  heard  six  hundred  miles  away. 
There  are  about  fifty-two  volcanoes  in  the  Andes 
Mountains.” 


their  wood,  and  he  thatchos  it  with  their  loaves. 
From  the  trunks  of  some  he  forms  his  canoes;  from 
others  he  gets  oil,  wax,  cord,  thread,  mats,  baskets, 
arrows,  and  a drink  that  serves  him  for  wine.” 

V.  THE  LLAMA. 

“ The  most  interesting  of  the  animals  found  on 
the  highlands  of  the  Andes  is  the  llama.  It  has 
been  called  the  “small  camel,”  and  is  much  used  as 
a beast  of  burden.  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of 
a stag,  so  it  is  not  large  or  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
man ; but  it  can  bear  a load  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred 
pounds.  These  animals  move  in  long  files  of  five 
hundred  or  a thousand,  marching  in  perfect  order, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  conductor.  They  are  not 
only  beasts  of  burden  but  they  also  yield  costly 
wool,  besides  milk  and  flesh  for  food.” 

VI.  COFFEE. 

“ Coffee  is  largely  raised  in  all  tropical  countries 
of  South  America.  The  coffee-bush  is  about  the 
size  of  a small  plum-tree,  with  leaves  of  dark  shin- 
ing green,  and  white  flowers.  Inside  the  berries  are 
the  coffee  beans  inclosed  in  a soft  red  pulp  like  a 
cherry.  The  negroes  gather  the  berries  in  deep 
baskets,  and  lay  them  on  large  flat  stones,  where  the 
grains  are  spread  out  to  dry  after  the  red  juicy  part 
is  rubbed  off.  More  than  half  the  coffee  used  in  th0 
world  comes  from  the  coffee-plantations  of  Brazil.” 

VII.  THE  AMAZON. 

“ The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  on  the 
globe.  It  pours  more  water  into  the  ocean  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  Steamers  can  sail  up  it  for 
thousands  of  miles,  or  nearly  to  the  Andes.  It  is 
one  hundred  fifty  miles  wide  at  its  mouth;  and  four 
miles  across,  a thousand  miles  from  the  ocean.” 

VIII.  INDIA  RUBBER. 

“ The  caoutchouc  tree  is  the  name  for  what  we 
call  the  india-rubber  tree.  The  india-rubber  is  ob- 
tained by  tapping  the  trees,  and  in  the  gashes  plac- 
ing little  clay  cups,  into  which  the  sap  of  the  tree 
runs.  When  this  juice  has  been  thickened,  and 
passed  through  the  black  smoke  of  a fire  made  of 
palm-nuts,  it  is  ready  to  be  sold.” 

IX.  THE  VICTORIA  REGIA. 

“ On  the  Amazon  River  is  found  the  Victoria 
Regia,  a water-lily  whose  leaves  are  sometimes  ten 
feet  long  and  six  feet  broad.  In  the  midst  is  a large 
blossom,  white  and  pink,  with  a golden  center.” 


III.  SUMMER  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

“The  hottest  month  in  Chili  is  January;  the 
coldest  month  is  August.”  Have  pupils  explain  why 
August  is  the  coldest  month  of  the  year  in  Chili  and 
other  countries  south  of  the  equator. 

IV.  THE  PALMS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

“More  than  one  hundred  kinds  of  palms  are 
found  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  other  tropic- 
al regions.  These  supply  the  Indian  with  nearly  all 
he  wants.  Their  fruit  furnishes  him  with  food  in 
abundance.  He  builds  his  hut  and  floors  it  with 


Geography— Eighth  Year. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

During  the  first  month  South  America  is  to  be 
studied.  Require  careful,  thorough  work.  Study 
topically.  The  following  outlines  will  be  helpful: 

1 Boundary,  area,  climate,  productions,  (veg- 
etable, animal,  mineral),  population,  and  Nationali- 
ties. 

2 Latitude  and  longitude. 

3 Ocean  currents  and  trade-winds. 
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CAPES. 

From  what  country  does  each  project?  In  what 
direction?  Into  what  body  of  water? 

1 Gallinas,  3 Horn, 

2 St.  Roque,  4 Blanco. 

ISLANDS. 

Where  located®  By  what  water  surrounded? 

1 Trinidad  (fine  woods).  5 Wellington. 

2 Marajo  (alluvial).  6 JuanFernandez(Selkirk). 

3 Falkland.  7 Chincha  (guano). 

4 Terre  del  Fuego.  8 Galapagos  (tortoises). 


MOUNTAINS. 

Where  located?  In  what  direction  does  each 
range  extend® 

1 Andes.  5 Illimani  (glaciers). 

2 Parima  (fine  woods).  6 Chimborazo. 

3 Brazilian  (minerals).  7 Cotopaxi  (eruptions). 

4 Aconcagua  (23,000  feet). 

INLETS. 

Where  located?  Into  what  body  of  water  does 
each  open? 

1 Carribean  (500  fath.).  4 Guayaquil. 

2 Maracaybo  (Spanish).  5 Panama. 

3 Magellan  (1520). 

OCEANS. 

Locate  them.  What  countries  border  on  each 

one? 

1 Atlantic  (storms).  2 Pacific  (mild). 

RIVERS. 


Where  does  it  rise?  In  what  direction  does  it 
flow?  Through  what  countries  ® Empties  into  what 
body  of  water? 

1 Magdalena.  7 Tocantins. 

2 Orinoco  (overflow).  8 Para. 

3 Amazon  (size).  9 San  Francisco  (gold). 

4 Rio  Negro.  10  La  Plata. 

5 Cassiquiare  (direction).  11  Parana. 

6 Madeira  (cataracts).  12  Paraguay. 

LAKES. 


Where  is  it  located?  What  is  its  outlet? 
1 Reyes.  2 Titicaca  (Incas). 


COUNTRIES. 


1 U.  S.  of  Colombia. 

2 Venezuela  (Venice). 

3 Guiana  (exiles). 

4 Brazil  (Portuguese). 

5 Paraguay. 

6 Uruguay  (grazing) 


7 Argentine  Republic. 

8 Patagonia. 

9 Chili  (wars). 

10  Bolivia  (Bolivar). 

11  Peru. 

12  Ecuador  (equator). 


CITIES. 


Where  located? 

1 Bogota. 

2 Aspinwall. 

3 Panama. 

4 Cartagena. 

5 Caracas. 

6 Maracaybo. 


For  what  noted? 

11  Bahia. 

12  Asuncion. 

13  Monte  Video. 

14  Buenos  Ayres. 

15  Santiago. 

16  LaPaz. 


7 Georgetown.  17  Cuzco. 

8 Paramaribo.  18  Lima. 

9 Cayenne.  19  Quito. 

10  Rio  Janeiro.  20  Valparaiso. 

What  and  where  are  the  llanos?  the  pampas? 

the  selvas?  the  cordilleras? 

In  bounding  States  the  “block  method”  is  very 
convenient,  thus: 


Pacific 


U.  S.  Columbia. 


Ecuador 


Peru 


Brazil 


Have  each  State  studied  separately.  As  pupils 
study  a State  have  them  make  a neat  topical  outline 
of  that  State,  thus: 

Draw  map. 

Boundary. 

| Area. 

| Government. 

| Cape— St.  Roque. 

Mountains  j |™an. 

Island — Marajo. 

Orinoco. 

Amazon. 


Tocantins. 
Para. 

San  Francisco. 

Rio  Janeiro. 
Bahia. 

Vegetable. 
Animal. 
Mineral. 

^ Objects  of  Interest. 


Cassiquiare. 

Madeira. 


Brazil 


Rivers 


Cities 

Products 


Vegetation. — South  America  has  a more  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  than  any  other  part  of  the  Globe.  It 
is  divided  into  two  plant  regions,  the  tropical  and 
temperate.  The  principal  plants  of  natural  growth 
in  the  tropical  region  are: 

1 Palms.  5 Logwood. 

2 Tree  fern.  6 Caoutchouc. 

3 Mahogony.  7 Cinchona. 

4 Rosewood. 


The  principal  cultivated  plants  of  the  temperate 
region  are: 

1 Coffee.  5 Cacao. 

2 Cotton.  6 Manioc. 

3 Sugar.  9 Banana. 

4 Tobacco.  8 Sago. 

The  principal  plants  of  natural  growth  in  tem- 

perate region  are: 

1 Oak.  4 Pampas-grass. 

2 Pine.  5 Cacti. 

3 Fir-tree.  • 
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The  principal  cultivated  plants  of  the  tropical 
region  are: 

1 Maize.  4 Mate-shrub. 

2 Wheat.  5 Potatoes. 

3 Beans.  6 Tomatoes. 

The  principal  animals  of  South  America  are: 

1 Tapir.  6 Jaguar. 

2 Sloth.  7 Monkey. 

3 Llama.  8 Alligator. 

4 Condor.  9 Serpents. 

5 Armadillo.  10  Parrots. 

The  principal  exports  from  South  America  are 
as  follows : 

From  Bahia — Cotton,  coffee  sugar,  rum,  to- 
bacco, rosewood. 

From  Para — Hides,  deer-skins,  isinglass,  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  Brazil  nuts. 

From  Buenos  Ayres — Cattle  products,  wool, 
precious  metals. 

From  Callao — Cotton,  hides,  guano,  silver, 
gold,  wool. 

From  Cartagena— Sugar,  coffee,  dye-woods, 
caoutchouc,  hides. 

From  Cayenne — Gold,  cacao,  limes,  rum, 
hides,  molasses,  spices. 

From  Georgetown — Sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
lumber,  coffee,  cocoa. 

From  Guayaquil — Cacao,  rubber,  hides,  cof- 
fee, cinchona-bark. 

From  Montevideo — Beef,  hides,  horns,  pre- 
served meat,  wool. 

From  Panama— Coffee,  cotton,  cinchona-bark, 
silver,  dye-stuffs. 

From  Kio  Janeiro— Cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  rub- 
ber, diamonds,  gold. 

From  Valparaiso — Copper,  wheat,  barley,  su- 
gar, nitre,  wool. 

Have  pupils  note  similarity  of  North  America 
and  South  America  in  regard  to  general  outline, 
mountain  systems  and  river  systems. 


School  Organization. 

(Adapted  from  “Treasury  of  Facts.”) . 
TEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION . 

1 See  citizens  with  respect  to  school. 

2 Study  classification  and  program  of  your 
predecessor. 

3 Have  a first  day’s  program  upon  the  black- 
board. 

4 Indicate  upon  the  blackboard  the  work  to 
be  done  by  advanced  pupils. 

5 Temporary  seating. 

6 Fix  arrangements  for  privileges. 
PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

1 Classification  of  pupils. 

2 Arrange  a time  for  study. 

3 Arrange  a time  for  recitation. 

4 Make  a program  showing  the  time  for 
study  and  recitation  of  each  branch. 

5 Arrange  for  calling  and  dismissing  classes. 

6 Arrange  for  granting  special  privileges. 

7 Arrange  for  giving  special  aid  to  pupils. 

8 Arrange  for  general  exercises. 


Department  of  Physiology. 

Conducted  by  Prof."  W.  J.  Brlnckley,  A.  M. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  human  body  is  “ the  house  in  which  we 
live” — the  temple  of  the  soul.  The  care  we  give  it  will 
greatly  effect  our  health,  our  happipess,  our  useful- 
ness. How  important  it  is  that  we  know  of  its 
structure  and  workings  that  we  may  properly  care 
for  and  use  this  wonderful  body  of  ours  so  that  life 
may  be  the  most  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

With  text  book,  scalpel,  and  microscope  let  us 
see  what  we  can  learn  of  its  structure  and  workings: 

1.  Introduction. 

1.  a Sciences. 

1.  b The  science  of  organized  beings  or 

organism — Biology. 

1.  c The  doctrine  of  the  form  of  organ- 

ism— Morphology. 

1.  d The  doctrine  of  the  elementary 

constituents  (tissues)  of  an  or- 
ganism— Histology. 

2.  d Doctrine  of  the  organs  of  an  or- 

ganism— Organography  or  Anat- 
omy. 

1.  e Of  Animals. 

1.  f In  general — Comparative  An- 

atomy. 

2.  f Of  the  human  body — Human 

Anatomy. 

2.  c Treating  of  the  vital  phenomena  of 

organisms — Physiology. 

1.  d Of  vital  phenomena  in  general 
(or  vital  processes  as  respiration, 
alimentation,  circulation,  etc.,) — 
General  Physiology. 

2.  d Treating  of  the  activities  of  the 

individual  organs  of  organ- 
isms— i.  e.,  their  function  or 
use — Special  Physiology. 

3.  c The  doctrine  of  the  generation  and 

development  of  organisms — Em- 
bryology. 

4.  c The  Science  of  health — Hygiene. 

2.  b The  Sciences,  which  aid  in  the  study 

of  our  bodies. 

1.  c Treating  of 

g f 1.  d Composition  of  the  different  sub- 
| I stances  of  the  body, 

g -{  2.  d Of  the  various  processes  in  which 
new  substances  are  made  by  de- 
q (_  composition  and  recomposition. 

2.  c Treating  of  those  changes  and  ac- 

tions in  which  there  is  not  a new 
substance  formed — Physics. 

3.  c Treating  of  the  structure  of  animals 

as  compared  with  each  other — 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

3.  General  Anatomy. 

1.  a Those  elements  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  body — 
Anatomical  Elements. 

1.  b Neucleated  bodies  of  protoplasm— 
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Cells. 

1.  c Size  1-12000  to  1-200  of  an  inch  in 

diameter. 

2.  c Shape. 

1.  d Spheroidal. 

2.  d Hexagonal. 

3.  d Irregular. 

4.  d Candate  or  stellate. 

5.  d Columnar. 

3.  c Parts  (of  typical  cell). 

1.  d Outer  covering  of  hardened  pro- 

toplasm?— Cell  wall. 

2.  d Mass  enclosed  within  cell  wall — 

Cell  substance. 

3.  d Firmer  protoplasm  generally  of 

spheroidl  shape  and  well  mark- 
ed, near  the  center  of  the  cell — 
Nucleus. 

4.  d The  prominent  point  within  the 

nucleus — The  Nucleolus. 

4.  c Method  of  multiplication  (Karyo- 

kinesis). 

1.  d Binary  division. 

2.  d Budding. 

3.  d From  formative  fluid  of  the  blood 

4.  d Conjugation. 

2.  b Threadlike  bodies — Fibers. 

1.  c Kinds. 

1.  d White,  glistening,  inelastic — 

White  fibers. 

2.  d Yellow,  elastic — Yellow  fibers. 

2.  c Origin — from  Cells. 

2.  b Cells  and  fibers  are  interwoven  or  ag- 
gregated so  as  to  form  parts  called  tis- 
sues. The  nature  of  the  tissue  upon 
the  kind  of  fibers,  the  proportion  of 
cells  and  fibers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  interwoven. 

1.  b Those  connecting  and  supporting  the 

tissues  and  organs  of  the  body — 
Connective  tissues. 

1.  d Those  in  which  fibers  are  the  pre- 

dominant constituent — Fibrous 
Tissue. 

2.  d A firm,  non-vascular  structure 

found  in  various  parts  of  the 
body — e.  g.,  in  the  joints,  air  pas- 
sages, and  nostrils— Cartilage. 

2.  e That  which  never  becomes  ossi- 
fied — Permanent  Cartilage. 

3.  d A firm  vascular  tissue  containing 

mineral  matter — Osseous  Tissue 
or  Bone. 

1.  e Dense  like  ivory — Compact  tis- 

sue. 

2.  e Consisting  of  slender  fibers  and 

lamellate  of  bone  which  join 
to  form  a reticulated  structure 
— Cancellous  Tissue. 

2.  b In  which  the  cell  is  the  predominant 

constituent— Cellular  tissue. 
Example  muscles  and  gray  nerve  sub- 
stance. 

3.  b Tissues  are  formed  into  parts  having 

a use  to  serve  in  the  body,  as  the 


eye,  the  hand,  the  muscles — such 
parts  are  called  Organs. 

4.  Organs  essentially  the  same  in  structure 
and  acting  together  to  perform  a 
general  function  are  called  a System. 
Taking  structure  as  a basis,  let  us 
try  and  find  the  following  systems. 

1.  b Cells  the  principal  constituent — Cel- 
lular System. 

1.  c Of  disconnected  cells — Endothelial 

and  Epithelial  Systems. 

2.  c Of  connected  cells  for  the  most  part 

of  which  we  have  the  following  on 
the  basis  of  function. 


1.  e Covering  and  lining  the  body — 

Muco-dermal  System. 

2.  e.  Making  up  the  flesh  of  the  body 

and  having  the  power  of  con- 
traction and  relaxation — Muscu- 
lar System. 

3.  e Having  the  power  of  sensation 

and  transmission  of  nervous 
force — Nervous  System. 

4.  e Made  up  of  tissue  arranged  in  the 

form  of  tubes — Tubular  System. 
As  to  the  function  performed  it 
has  the  following  divisions: 

1.  f For  the  purpose  of  breathing— 

Bespiratory  System. 

2.  e For  the  preparatio  n of  food  for 

absorption — System  of  Ali- 
mentation, Alimentary  Canal. 

3.  e For  the  transmission  of  fluids 

— Circulatory  System. 

1.  f.  For  the  permanent  fluid — 

Blood  System. 

2.  f For  the  formative  fluid — 

Lymphatic  System. 

4.  e Consisting  of  separate  or  of 
complicated  groups  of 
branching  tubes  (Glands) 
for  the  purpose  of  taking 
substances  from  the  blood 
(Secreting)  to  be  used  by  the 
system — Secretory  System. 
Example  Salivary  Glands. 

4.  d Consisting  of  osseous  or  cartilage 
inous  tissue  making  up  the 
frame  work  or  support  of  the 
body — Skeletal  System. 

5.  a Organs  which  are  not  essentially  alike 
in  structure,  but  acting  together  to  per- 
form a general  function,  are  called  an 
Apparatus. 

As  we  advance  in  our  study  we  shall  try  and 
learn  of  the  different  apparatuses  of  the  body. 

In  the  work  given  above,  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  human 
body  and  to  present  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
greatest  amount  of  information.  It  is  very  import- 
ant that  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  develop 
by  generalizing  and  not  by  specializing.  Detached 
facts  may  give  information,  but  they  do  not  develop. 
It  is  by  grasping  detached  facts,  determining  their 
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relation,  aud  from  them  deducing  general  principles 
that  we  gather  mind  power. 

Queries  for  advanced  students: 

1.  What  relation  exists;  between  Mineralogy 
and  Biology? 

2.  What  is  an  organism?  A phenomenon? 
Is  the  falling  of  rain  a phenomenon?  Why? 

3.  What  is  life?  Compare  the  phenomena  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital  forcet.s 

lllirpoig  and  papil§’ 

Reading  @ip©le, 

DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  Richabd  Edwards,  State  Sup’t  Public  Instruction. 

J?  D.  Benedict,  Assistant  Sup’t  Public  Instruction. 

Frank  H.  Hall,  Aurora.  Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbondale. 
J.  A.  Midler,  Bloomington.  J.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria. 

Geo.  Harrington.  Carlinville.  S.  May  Campbdl,  Hennepin. 
MANAGER.— E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Decatur,  August  15, 1890. 

The  Reading  Circle  seeks  to  interest  teachers  in 
a carefully  prepared  course  of  reading,  to  the  end 
that  they  be  better  prepared  to  do  the  important 
work  of  the  school  room.  This  must  be  largely  an 
individual  work.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  teachers 
of  the  district  schools,  because  they  can  do  the 
work  alone  just  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  graded 
schools.  A circle  of  two,  five,  or  ten  earnest  readers 
will  undoubtedly  prove  an  inspiration  and  a help, 
but  no  teacher  who  really  desires  to  improve  need 
wait  for  this.  Get  your  books  and  go  to  work,  even 
if  there  is  not  another  reader  within  ten  miles  of 
you.  It  is  the  cheapest  school  you  can  possibly  en- 
ter. A good  book  is  always  worth  more  than  it 
costs. 

The  same  arrangement  regarding  certificates 
and  diplomas  will  be  continued.  That  is,  a certifi- 
cate will  be  give  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
any  year,  and  a diploma  when  the  readings  of  two 
years  have  been  finished.  For  each  year’s  reading 
in  addition  to  these,  a seal  will  be  furnished,  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  diploma  given  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year. 

COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  SIXTH  YEAR  BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1890. 

No  Membership  Fee  this  Year. 

1.  Page’s  Theory  & Practice  of  Teaching,  $1.00 

2.  Hawthorne  and  His  Friends, 1.25 

3.  Baldwin’s  Psychology  and  Education,  1.25 

(For  readers  of  past  years.) 

The  Second  book  has  been  prepared  especially 
for  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Circle.  It  will  con- 
tain: 

1.  A preface  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards. 

2.  An  Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers  of 
Yale  College. 

3.  Selections  from  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  writings  of  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Longfellow.  A 
portrait  of  each  author  will  be  included. 


4.  A brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  author, 
together  with  lists  of  references  for  more  extended 
reading  if  desired. 

The  Directors  believe  that  this  book  will  bo  the 
best  collection  of  American  Literature  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  students  that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  summer  institutes. 
The  price  will  bo  $1.25  per  copy. 

Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  has  mot  with  such 
an  enthusiastic  reception  all  over  .the  State  that  it 
has  been  continued  for  another  year.  It  is  believed 
that  no  young  teacher  can  do  a bettor  thing  for  him- 
self than  to  master  this  book. 

There  is  now  a large  number  of  teachers  in  the 
State  who  have  read  the  books  of  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle for  a number  of  years.  To  accommodate  such 
persons  the  3d  book  has  been  selected.  It  will  be 
understood  that  no  one  will  be  required  to  read 
both  Nos.  1 and  3.  Select  the  one  you  prefer. 

Copies  of  the  questions  prepared  upon  the  read- 
ings of  either  of  the  past  five  years  can  still  be  fur- 
nished. You  will  receive  credit  for  work  done  when- 
ever you  send  in  your  answers.  The  questions  on 
the  readings  of  the  present  year  (1889-90)  are  now 
ready. 

ILLINOIS  PUPILS’  READING  CIRCLE. 

Object. — The  Illiniois  Pupils’  Reading  Circle 
has  been  organized  in  conformity  to  the  direction  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  to  read 
good  books. 

Books. — The  following  grades  have  been  ar- 


ranged: 

Primary  Grade. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  3 45c. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands 40c. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

Eggleston’s  Primary  U.  S.  History 65c. 

Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers 45c. 

Advanced  Grade. 

Greek  Heroes 45c. 

Burroughs  and  Thoreau 50c. 


Expenses. — The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  only  ex- 
pense to  readers.  The  manager  will  send  the  books, 
charges  prepaid,  but  the  money  must  accompany 
the  order  in  all  cases. 

Examinations. — For  the  present,  no  examina- 
tions will  be  held,  but  at  the  close  of  each  year’s 
reading  (for  the  first  two  years)  a certificate  will  be 
issued  to  any  member  whose  teacher  will  certify 
that  the  books  of  any  grade  have  been  carefully 
read,  and,  upon  the  same  evidence,  a diploma  will 
be  issued  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  a seal  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  year,  and  a seal  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  year,  which  will  show  that  the  member  has 
completed  an  entire  course  of  Reading  in  the  Illinois 
Pupils’  Reading  Circle. 

The  directors  earnestly  appeal  to  teachers,  par- 
ents, ministers,  and  all  interested  in  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  children  of  the  State,  to  co-op- 
erate with  them  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Pu- 
pils’ Reading  Circle.  They  have  endeavored  to 
keep  the  cost  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  so  that 
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the  expense  might  not  deter  any  one  from  undertak- 
ing the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  books  selected  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation.  These  books  were 
selected  because  it  was  thought  that  they  were  so 
written  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  would  find 
them  extremely  interesting.  The  directors  realize 
that  the  work  will  not  meet  with  success  unless  the 
the  books  commend  themselves  to  the  live  boys  and 
girls  of  Illinois.  Teachers  and  parents  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  observe  whether  their  children  en- 
joy these  courses  of  reading.  The  directors  and 
manager  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions 
upon  this  point,  as  such  information  will  be  very 
helpful  in  planning  the  work  for  future  years. 

Teachers  can  aid  very  greatly  in  bringing  the 
importance  of  this  movement  before  the  public : 

(a)  By  articles  in  weekly  and  daily  papers. 

(b)  By  inducing  your  ministers  to  preach  upon 
the  influences  of  vicious  and  low  literature. 

(c)  By  securing  a discussion  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  at  Sabbath  schools,  temperance,  and 
prayer  meetings. 

(d)  By  presenting  the  object  and  methods  of 
the  Circle  to  your  pupils  and  inviting  them  to  make  a 
start  by  buying  one  of  the  books. 

ST7GGESTIONS. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  it  is  suggested  that, 
one  good  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  school 
will  be  to  appoint  a “ Reading  Circle  half  hour,” 
say,  on  Friday  afternoon.  At  that  time  let  the  pu- 
pils talk  of  what  they  have  read,  give  abstracts,  and 
tell  any  interesting  facts  learned,  give  reasons  why 
they  like  or  t dislike  the  books,  give  titles  of  other 
books  by  the  same  author.  It  will  be  best  to  make 
these  exercises  as  informal  and  interesting  as  possi- 
ble. Avoid  anything  like  drudgery  or  routine  work. 

For  books,  examination  questions,  and  full  infor- 
mation concerning  either  Circle,  address 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager,  Decatur,  111. 


Standard  Time. 

To  be  used  in  connection  with  Seventh  Year  Geography 
for  September. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1883,  the  principal 
railway  line  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  adopt- 
ed a new  method  of  computing  and  recording  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a uniform  standard  which 
should  simplify  the  business  of  transportation,  and 
add  to  the  convenience  of  travelers.  It  is  almost 
wholly  for  purposes  of  travel  and  transportation 
that  the  majority  of  people  have  need  of  accurate 
time;  and  everywhere,  except  in  very  large  cities, 
business  has  always  been  regulated  by  railroad  time. 

The  defects  of  the  old  system  of  time  standards 
were  mainly  as  follows : — 

1.  There  were  formerly  more  than  fifty  stand- 
ards of  railway  time  in  the  United  States.  Now 
there  are  but  four. 

2.  The  old  standards  differed  from  each  other, 
where  they  intersected,  by  all  sorts  of  variations, 
errors,  and  odd  minutes.  Now  the  differences  be- 
tween the  standards  are  an  exact  hour,  and  the 


minutes  and  seconds  are  the  same  in  all  four  divi- 
sions. 

3.  Formerly  there  were  almost  innumerable 
places  at  which  standards  changed.  Now  the  points 
of  change  are  few  in  number,  and  always  at  promi- 
nent points  of  railway  departure. 

4.  Formerly  almost  every  railway  center  had 
two  or  three  standards  of  time.  Chicago  used  three; 
Kansas  City  had  five;  and  St.  Louis,  where  fourteen 
roads  center,  used  six  different  standards. 

In  the  plan  which  has  now  been  adopted,  it  was 
proposed — 

1.  That  the  same  standard  should  govern  as 
many  railroads  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  standards  should  not  extend  over 
so  large  an  area  of  territory  as  to  cause  standard 
time  to  differ  at  any  point  by  more  than  about  thirty 
minutes  from  local  time  (mean  solar  time). 

3.  That  each  standard  should  vary  from  the 
adjacent  standards  by  the  most  readily  calculated 
difference,  that  of  an  even  hour. 

4.  That  changes  from  one  standard  to  another 
should  be  made  at  well-known  points  of  departure. 

5.  That  these  changes  should  be  made  at  the 
termini  of  roads  where  changes  naturally  occur,  ex- 
cept on  the  transcontinental  lines,  and  in  a few  other 
unavoidable  cases,  where  they  should  be  made  at 
the  ends  of  divisions. 

6.  That,  the  seventy-fifth  meridian  west  from 
Greenwich  being  almost  precisely  the  central  merid- 
ian for  the  system  of  roads  using  standards  based 
upon  the  time  of  Eastern  cities,  and  the  ninetieth 
meridian  being  equally  central  for  the.  roads  run- 
ning by  the  time  of  Western  cities,  the  time  of  those 
meridians  should  be  adopted  for  the  territory  which 
includes  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  our  whole  rail- 
way system.  The  hour  meridians  east  and  west  of 
those  named  (the  60th  on  the  east,  and  the  105th 
on  the  west)  were  found  to  be  equally  well  adapted 
as  central  meridians  for  the  roads  in  the  section  of 
country  adjacent  thereto. 

The  problem  in  this  country  presented  a feature 
nowhere  else  encountered.  Standard  time  was  in- 
troduced throughout  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1848.  There  the  railways  de- 
manded uniform  time,  and  Greenwich  time  was 
adopted.  France  also  has  a uniform  standard.  But 
the  continent  of  North  America  covers  too  many 
degrees  of  longitude  to  permit  of  the  use  of  any 
one  meridian  as  a single  hour  standard  for  all  points 
between  the  two  oceans.  Under  such  a system, 
there  would  be  points  where  local  time  would  differ 
from  standard  time  by  about  two  hours. 

The  new  system  divides  the  United  States  into 
four  sections.  At  all  places  in  the  same  section, 
time  is  the  same. 

The  first  section,  which  is  governed  by  the  time 
of  the  75th  meridian  west  from  Greenwich,  embraces 
all  the  territory  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  De- 
troit, Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Hunting- 
ton,  Bristol,  Augusta,  and  Charleston,  as  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map.  This  is  called 
Eastern  time.  At  12  mid-day,  on  the  75th 
meridian,  every  clock  and  time-ball,  from  Calais  to 
Pittsburg,  and  from  Quebec  to  Charleston,  indicates 
the  hour  of  noon. 
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The  second  section  is  governed  by  the  time^of 

‘u  Xerfto^ tom Jta  ■ of  the  Eaet- 

SWfeaet- 

6m  The  third  section  extends  the^art-named 

places  west  .to  Heron  Montanjj  Ogde^Htah,  Jhe 

™mln  Sne  ho.it  slower  than 

than  Mountam  tone.  ^ th ?« me  at  Ctoa- 

& it  wS  11:05  in  Chicago,  9:56  m Denver,  and 
8:46 Thf  adopto  of  a uniform  standard  of  time  by 
the  railwayiines  has  i^^he^United4  States, 

cni  tme  yearly  eridian  was  selected  as 

the  the  Districtof  Mumbia  by  Act  of 

32SSs^^=5s 

£Sn£€?l^fe 

issas^i 

nf  (Greenwich  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  its 
adSioS  by  the  commercial  nations  will  probably 
lead* to  the^establishment  of  a common  'time  .stand 
ard  based  ol  the  same  ’ meridian  .-From  Swmtons 
Grammar  School  Geography. 

Numbers— First  Year. 
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of  these  numbers,  until  this  work  1 

Hewett’s  Pedagogy,  page  196. 

The  almost  hopeless  confusion  in  their  knowl- 

edge  of  ffihtoo 

3d.SWlV*-^  " 

Teaching,  page  103. 

5.  What  is  it  to  know  a number  $ 

“ A child  may  be  able  to  count  ten,  who  does 

isssiiili 

The  limit  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  number  as 

.riven  in  the  Course  of  Study  is  as  follows 

1.  Combinations  and  separations  of  numbers 
from  one  to  ten. 

2.  Counting  by  fives  to  fifty. 

3.  Counting  by  tens  to  one  hundred. 

4 Write  numbers  to  one  hundred. 

Determine  first  what  pupils  know,  and  waste 

1 v orade  We  suggest  that  numbers  1,  2, 

and  3,  be  studied  during  the  month. 
able  to  do  more  than  this  do  not  hold  them  back 
but  Co.  Sup’ts  should  not  go  beyond  3 in  the  first 
monthlv  examination. 

Have  a well  defined  plan  of  presentmg  each 
number.  The  following  is  used  successfully  y 
many  teachers: 


Teachers  of  rural  schools  should  give  special 
attention  to  primary  work  in  numbers.  A teacher 
may  be  able  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
a hfgher  arithmetic  without  having  the  ability  to 
teach  number  to  the  little  folks. 

He  who  is  to  teach  number  to  beginners  should 
thoughtfully  consider  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  number? 

2.  What  is  a figure? 

3.  Which  should  be  taught  first,  number  or 

figures?  Why?  . 

“Discriminate  very  sharply  between  learning 
•number,  and  learning  the  language  of  number. 
The  former  must  precede  the  latter.  If  I am  any 
judge  of  results,  nine  tenths  of  the  teaching  of 
Arithmetic  consists  in  teaching  figures  alone  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  numbers.  —Parkers  Talks  on 
Teaching,  page  106.  . 

4.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  first  year  s work 

IN  NUMBER  AS  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  BEST  SCHOOLS? 

“It  is  thought  by  many  experienced  teachers 


f 1 Induction. 

| 2 Measuring. 


. a.  , j 3 Table. 
Order  of  Study  i q Compari 


4 Comparing. 

5 Combining. 

^6  Applying. 

STUDY  OK  THE  NUMBER  TWO. 
Induction.— 1.  Ask  pupils  to  hold  up  two 
fingers,  two  books,  two  pencils,  two  hands,  two 

cards,  etc.  , , , t 

2 Clap  your  hands  twice,  take  two  steps  for- 
ward, hop  twice,  touch  two  ears,  point  to  two  desks, 

6tC’  3.  Make  two  dots  on  your  slate.  @ @ 

Make  two  circles  on  your  slate.  U U 

Make  two  marks  on  your  slate.  1 I 

Make  two  hands  on  your  slate.  0^ 

Make  two  squares  on  your  slate.  Q n 
Continue  work  in  this  way  until  every  pupil 
knows  two,  (not  the  figure  2),  and  can  recogm 
readily  a group  of  two  objects. 
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Measdbing  2. — Have  each  pupil  take  two  ob- 
jects. (We  suppose  that  the  objects  are  pins.) 
With  the  objects  in  their  hands  lead  the  pupils  (do 
not  tell)  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  pins  are  one  pin  and  one  pin  ? 

2.  How  many  pins  are  two  times  one  pin? 

3.  How  many  pins  are  two  pins  less  one  pin, 
less  one  pin? 

4.  How  many  times  can  I take  one  pin  from 
two  pins? 

When  the  question  is  given  have  each  pupil  per- 
form the  work  with  the  objects,  and  give  the  result 
in  his  own  language.  Nothing  has  been  said  yet  to 
the  child  about  figures  and  should  not  for  some 
days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  but  that  the  teacher  may 
have  something  tangible  to  guide  him  in  leading  the 
children  to  discover  certain  facts  we  give  the  follow- 


Measuring  2 by  1 


ri  +1=2. 

J 2 l’s=2. 

1 2— 1—1=0. 

[2+1=2. 


The  facts  to  be  taught  in  measuring  two  are  in- 
dicated by  above  figures  and  signs.  But  neither 
figures  nor  signs  should  be  placed  before  pupils  un- 
til they  have  a definite  idea  of  number.  In  the 
Chicago  schools  figures  are  not  used  in  the  number 
work  during  the  first  three  months  that  the  child  is 
in  school. 


Table  of  2.  "When  pupils  know  the  number 
two  and  can  measure  it  by  one,  and  are  able  to  copy 
work  from  the  blackboard  they  may  be  given  the 
following  table  to  copy,  filling  blanks  properly: 

1 and  1 are . 

2 l’s  are . 

2  less  1 less  1 is . 

1 in  2 times. 

1 half  of  2 is . 

For  “busy  work”  carefully  write  combinations 
similar  to  the  following  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
pupils  copy,  filling  blanks  correctly: 

1 dog  and  1 dog  are  2 dogs. 

1 rat  and  1 rat  are 

1 hen  and  1 hen  are 

1 pig  and  1 pig  are 

1 cat  and  1 cat  are 

1 egg  and  1 egg  are 

1 fan  and  1 fan  are 

1 top  and  one  top  are 

1 cow  and  1 cow  are 

1 boy  and  1 boy  are 

2 boys  less  1 boy  is 

2 tops  less  1 top  is 

2 hens  less  1 hen  is 

2 pigs  less  1 pig  is 

2 rats  less  1 rat  is 

2 cows  less  1 cow  is 

2 fans  less  1 fan  is 

2 cats  less  1 cat  is 

2 dogs  less  1 dog  is 

2 eggs  less  1 egg  is 

For  these  concrete  tables  select  nouns  from 


those  taught  in  the  first  reader.  This  dxercise  will 
teach  pupils  how  to  spell  the  plurals  of  the  names 
in  the  reader  and  will  give  them  an  excellent  drill  ! 
in  the  use  of  is  and  are. 

Comparing  1 and  2. — With  objects  before  them, 
have  pupils  thoughtfully  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  complete  statements : 

1 2 is  how  many  more  than  1? 

2 2 is  how  many  l’s? 

3 2 is  how  many  times  1? 

4 1 is  how  many  less  than  2? 

5 1 is  what  part  of  2? 

Do  not  hurry  with  this  work.  If  pupils  do  not 
answer  readily,  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  tell  them. 
Have  them  handle  objects,  and  lead  them  to  discov- 
er facts  for  themselves,  then  to  express  what  they 
discover. 

Combining  1 and  2. — When  pupils  have  gained 
a little  more  power,  with  objects  before  them,  have 
them  answer  the  following  questions  in  complete 

statements  : 

1 2 is  2 times  what  number? 

2 1 is  1 half  of  what  number? 

3 What  number  is  1 more  than  1? 

4 2 is  how  many  more  than  1 half  of  2? 

Applying  the  number  2. — This  is  a very  import- 
ant part  of  the  work,  and  is  frequently  overlooked 
by  teachers.  We  teach  arithmetic  to  develop  the 
reasoning  poivers,  but  in  many  schools  the  number 
work  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  is  a memory 
drill  with  little  or  nothing  to  develop  the  reasoning 
powers.  This  is  one  reason  why  pupils  study  arith- 
metic ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years  without  becom- 
ing good  reasoners.  The  reasoning  powers  are  not 
developed  so  early  as  the  perception,  memory,  and 
imagination,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  these  powers 
should  be  neglected.  Give  problems  that  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  ability  of  the  children,  and  as  the  mind  is 
developed  and  strengthened,  give  problems  that  are 
more  difficult. 

Have  pupils  answer  the  following  questions  in 

complete  statements. 

1.  James  had  an  apple  and  John  gave  him 
another  one.  How  many  apples  had  he  then? 

2.  Lucy  had  two  dolls,  but  gave  one  to  Ella. 
How  many  dolls  had  she  left  ? 

3.  What  will  two  pens  cost  at  one  cent  apiece? 

4.  How  many  postal  cards  can  be.bought  for 
two  cents  t 

5.  John  had  two  tops,  but  gave  one-half  of 
them  t9  Robert.  How  many  tops  had  he  left? 

As  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  copy  sentences 
from  the  blackboard,  write  a few  problems  in  the 
form  of  statements  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  by 
pupils.  Have  pupils  carefully  copy  the  sentences 
filling  blanks.  Give  a few  problems  every  day. 
The  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  John  had  one  cent  and  found  one  more. 

Then  he  had cents. 

2.  At  one  cent  each  two  pens  will  cost cents. 

3.  I can  buy postal  cards  for  two  cents. 

4.  If  I drink  a pint  of  milk  a day,  I will  drink 
a quart  of  milk  in  — — days. 

5.  tf  Susan  has  two  pears  and  gives  one  half 

of  them  to  Jennie,  she  will  have pears  left. 
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Have  pupils  write  complete  statements  in  an- 
swer to  the  following  questions: 

1 How  many  ears  have  you  ? 

2 How  many  eyes  have  you? 

3 How  many  hands  have  you? 

4 How  many  thumbs  have  you  ? 

5 How  many  feet  have  you? 

6 How  many  feet  has  a hen? 

7 How  many  wings  has  a fly? 

8 How  many  horns  has  a cow? 

9 How  many  wheels  has  a sulky? 

10  How  many  wings  has  a bird? 

In  this  exercise  train  pupils  not  to  use  “has  got” 
for  “has.” 

Treat  the  number  three  similar  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested for  the  number  two.  Let  the  lessons  be 
short  and  spirited. 


County  News. 

ST,  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  was  held  in  Belleville,  one  week 
beginning  July  28th.  About  250  teachers  .were  in 
attendance.  The  instructors  were  JProf.  Geo.  E. 
Knepper,  Institute  Conductor  of  Minnesota,  Miss 
Benson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Prof.  Greene,  of 
Peoria,  Prof.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  C. 
M.  Parker,  of  the  School  News.  The  Course  of 
Study  was  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  its 
use  explained.  Sup’t  Cannady  will  send  out  the 
questions  for  monthly  examinations  in  all  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county,  beginning  with  September. 
Mr.  Cannady  is  a popular  Sup’t  and  doubtless  he 
will  be  re-elected. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  in  the  Henne- 
pin School  Building  one  week,  commencing  July 
21, 1890.  Mrs.  K.  D.  Harger,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
gave  instructions  in  Arithmetic,  Numbers,  Gram- 
mar, and  Drawing;  C.  M.  Parker,  editor  of  the 
School  News,  conducted  the  recitations  in  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Orthography,  Physiology  and  Peda- 
gogy. There  are  only  37  schools  in  the  county,  but 
there  were  about  50  persons  in  attendance  at  the 
Institute.  Miss  Campbell,  the  Co.  Sup’t,  has  done 
much  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  her  work  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  She  declines 
the  nomination  for  re-election.  Mr.  T.  A.  Gallagher 
a practical  and  successful  teacher  of  the  county  is  a 
candidate  for  the  office.  He  is  a man  of  sterling 
character,  worthy  the  support  of  every  citizen  in  the 
county.  If  elected,  he  will  carry  forward  the  work 
of  grading  the  rural  schools,  so  well  begun  by  Miss 
Campbell. 

The  School  News  received  a large  list  of  sub- 
scribers in  this  county. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  INSTITUTE . 

Editob  School  News  : 

The  session  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting -and  helpful  ever  held  in  this  county. 
Co.  Sup’t  Pager  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  both  in 


laying  and  executing  his  plans  which,  as  every 
school  boy  in  the  county  knows,  means  success.  Mr. 
Fager  is  but  a trifle  more  thin  five  feet  tall  but  he 
possesses  more  good  judgment  and  downright  edu- 
cational ability  than  could  well  be  summed  Up  in  U 
chapter.  He  is  a superintendent  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term. 

Prof.  John  Hull  of  the  S.  I.  N.  W.  and  Dr. 
Stone,  of  Old  Duquoin,  aided  by  aB  energetic  a body 
of  teachers  as  Egypt  can  claim,  conducted  exercises 
alternately  in  Language,  Grammar,  Mind  Study, 
U.  S.  History,  Numbers,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Geog- 
raphy, Pedagogy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Geo. 
E.  Little,  the  famous  “Chalk  Talker,”  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  was  present  two  days  and  an  evening. 
From  his  work  the  teachers  derived  much  practical 
value  and  more  inspiration. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  popular  as  could  be 
expected  among  our  teachers,  considering  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  adapt  it  to  our  rural 
schools  having  short  terms  and  ordinary  attendance. 
Compulsory  education  has  no  opposition  of  note  and 
many  warm  friends.  C. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  was  held  in  the  public.school 
building  in  Columbia  two  weeks  beginning  Aug.  4. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Webster,  of  Rochelle,  111.,  and  C.  M. 
Parker,  of  the  School  News  were  the  instructors. 
About  60  teachers  are  employed  in  this  county,  but 
there  were  70  enrolled  in  the  Institute.  SupT  Hil- 
yard  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  Monroe 
county  seventeen  years.  That  he  is  thorough,  care- 
ful, and  conscientious  in  his  work  is  clearly  shown 
by  his  teachers  in  their  work  in  the  Institute.  The 
teachers  of  Monroe  county  do  not  attend  Institute 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  pass  an  examination, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  great  work 
of  teaching.  Each  teacher  is  furnished  an  institute 
note-book  in  which  to  record  whatever  of  importance 
is  given  in  the  recitation.  These  note-books  are  ex- 
amined daily  by  the  Co.  Sup’t.  They  are  neatly 
kept  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  during 
term-time.  It  is  common  in  many  counties  for 
principals  of  schools  and  teachers  of  some  years  ex- 
perience to  visit  the  institute  occasionally,  armed 
with  a rattan  cane  or  hid  behind  a pair  of  gold 
spectacles  and  to  honor  the  institute  by  looking  up- 
on the  work  with  the  wisdom  of  an  owl,  but  they  do 
not  lower  their  “dignity”  by  enrolling  in  the  classes 
and  taking  part  in  the  work.  Monroe  county  teach- 
ers are  an  exception  to  above  common  practice. 
Everybody  takes  the  work  cheerfully.  This  makes 
the  work  pleasant  to  instructors  and  profitable  to 
young  teachers.  Such  an  example  from  the  princi- 
pals is  worth  a great  deal  in  any  county.  The 
teachers  heartily  endorse  Sup’t  Hilyard  and  ask 
that  he  be  re-elected. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
close  of  the  Institute: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Columbia,  III.,  Aug.  19, 1890. 

Whereas,  we,  the  teachers  of  Monroe  county  in 
annual  institute  assembled,  feeling  deeply  grateful 
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EXCHANGE. 


for  the  benefits  received  and  desiring  to  express  the 
same,  hereby  form  and  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved — That  we  thank  our  worthy  Co.  Sup’t 
W.  H.  Hilyard,  for  his  unceasing  efforts  in  the  work 
of  building  up  the  public  school  system  of  Monroe 
county,  and  his  kindness  and  efficiency  in  conduct- 
ing our  institute. 

Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  our  teachers  are 
due  Prof.  E.  C.  Webster,  of  Rochelle,  HI.,  and  Prof. 
C.  M.  Parker,  of  Taylorville,  HI.,  our  instructors,  for 
their  patient,  faithful  and  systematic  efforts  to  give 
to  us  the  full  benefit  of  their  experience  in  education- 
al work. 

Resolved — That  our  thanks  are  due  to  J.  N. 
Patrick,  A.  M.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Henry  Raab,  Sup’t 
of  Schools,  Belleville;  W.  W.  Edwards,  A.  M.  of 
McKendree  College;  Richard  Edwards,  State  Sup’t 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Sup’t  E.  C.  Webster  for 
their  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  with  which 
they  have  favored  us. 

Resolved — That  the  members  of  this  institute 
sincerely  and  cordially  tender  to  our  worthy  Ex- 
County  Sup’t  Jas.  A.  Kennedy,  now  of  Florissant, 
Mo.,  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  lecture  to  us,  and 
also  for  the  respect  and  good  will  he  has  shown  us, 
in  once  more,  after  the  lapse  of  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, visiting  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Resolved — That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the 
Columbia  School  Board  for  the  use  of  their  school 
building  and  apparatus,  also  to  Wm.  Nicholas,  the 
janitor,  for  his  services. 

Resolved — That  we  thank  the  citizens  and  Turn- 
verein  of  Columbia  for  their  cordial  reception  and 
hospitality. 

Resolved — That  we  favor  such  school  laws  as 
will  secure  to  the  children  of  our  state  a good  educa- 
tion without  infringing  upon  the  personal  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  our  citizens. 

Resolved — That  we  recognize  the  excellence  of 
the  State  Course  of  Study  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  and  that  we  favor  a continuance  of  its 
use  in  our  school  the  coming  term. 

Resolved—' That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Waterloo  Times,  Waterloo  Republican, 
Red  Bud  Torpedo,  Normal  Gazette,  and  the  School 
News  for  publication.  P.  J.  Finnerty, 

J.  P.  Renno, 

R.  P.  Bbiegel, 

Mary  S.  Rook, 

■ » Mary  I.  James, 

Cora  McKinney, 
Committee. 


Exchange  Column. 

Conducted  by  b.  f.  davidson,  pana,  ill. 

Contributions  for  this  column  are  solicited  from 
all.  All  matter  intended  for  publication  should 
reach  this  office  before  the  20th  of  the  proceeding 
month.  Send  in  your  solutions  for  the  following: 
CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  A merchant  buys  goods  to  the  amount  of 


.$3000  on  4 months  with  5 per  cent  off  for  cash.  He 
discounts  his  note,  at  bank  at  10  per  cent,  for  cash 
to  pay  the  bill.  Does  he  gain  or  lose?  How  much? 
What  is  the  face  of  the  note? 

2.  Jones  buys  a farm  for  $7000  with  interest 
at  6 per  cent.,  agreeing  to  pay  principal  and  interest 
in  4 equal  annual  payments.  How  much  does  he 
pay  each  year? 

3.  jfr.  takes  a life  policy  on  the  20  payment  plan 

for  $3000,  premium  $36.20  per  $1000.  In  20  years 
the  company  pays  the  policy  in  full.  Does  he  gain 
or  lose,  money  being  worth  4 per  cent,  compound 
interest?  

Industrial  Education. 

The  Chicago  Polytechnic  Institute  is  a new 
philanthropic  institute.  It  is  modeled  after  the 
London  Polytechnic  and  People’s  Palace,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  which  appears  in  the  June  1890 
Century.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  a system  of 
Trade-Schools  for  both  sexes  under  more  or  less 
separate  management.  A nominal  tuition  fee  is 
paid  and  students  earn  part  of  their  expenses  while 
in  attendance.  Nearly  all  trades  are  represented. 
In  addition,  a “model”  school  comprises  depart- 
ments of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Practical  busi- 
ness, English  Language,  (modern  and  ancient,) 
Mathematical  Sciences,  Art,  Elocution,  Telegraphy. 
The  “Women’s  Palace”  embraces  Cooking,  Milli- 
nery and  Dress-making  schools.  Instruction  is 
given  both  day  and  evening  by  a corps  of  forty  in- 
structors who  are  specialists.  An  illustrated  cat- 
alogue will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers.  Ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  A.  T.  Legg,  Inter-Ocean  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111.  12t 

HOMESEEKERS’  AND  HARVEST  EXCURSIONS 
SOUTH,  AT  ONE-HALF  RATE,  VIA 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL.  R.  R. 

On  Sept.  9th  and  Oct.  14,  ’90,  the  Illinois  Central 
will  sell  Excursion  Tickets  at  one  fare  for  round  trip 
to  all  stations  on  its  line  in  Tennesee,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  excepting  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
Tickets  are  limited  to  return  within  30  days,  and  are 
good  for  stop-over  privileges  south  of  Cairo,  both 
going  and  returning.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal points  where  northern  people  are  settling: 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Durant,  Miss., 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Canton,  Miss.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Terry,  Miss.,  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  Wessor,  Miss., 
Brookhaven,  Miss.,  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Kentwook, 
La.,  Roseland,  La.,  Amite,  La.,  Hammond,  La., 
Jeannerette,  La.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  For  through 
tickets,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent. 
For  further  information  and  copies  of  the  “Southern 
Homeseekers’  Guide”  and  “Farmers’  and  Fruit 
Growers’  Guide  to  McComb  City,”  apply  to 
F.  B.  BOWES, 

Gen;l  Northern  P’r  A’gt,  194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

TEACHERS. 

Who  will  send  the  names  of  three  sufferers  from 
any  form  of  throat  or  lung  diseases,  will  receive  free 
full  particulars  for  cure  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever.  Address  Dr.  Pebo,  74  State  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


Christian  County. 

THE  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Questions  for  monthly,  central, 
and  final  Examinations  will  this 
year  be  based  strictly  on  the  Eighth 
year’s  work  in  all  but  Arithmetic. 

As  the  Eighth  year’s  Arithmetic 
will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  some 
classes  the  questions  on  this  branch 
will  be  based  upon  the  seventh 
year’s  work. 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate 
language  the  work  will  be  the 
same  as  last  year  in  “Powell  s How 
to  See”  and  How  to  Talk.  ' 

Intermediate  history  will  include 
the  same  work  in  Barnes  Primary 
History  as  last  year.  Primary  and 
intermediate  Arithmetic  wilr  in- 
clude the  same  work  in  Harpers 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic  as  that  ot 
last  year.  This  work  may  be 
found  in  the  September  number  ot 
the  School  News  for  last  year. 
Taylorville,  Aug.  29, 1890. 

E.  W.  Orb,  Co.  Sup’t. 

II) e Annual  Institute  was  held  at  the 
East  School  Building  in  layloryille,  com- 
mencing Aug.  nth,  and  continued  two  weeks. 
Prof  Gooden,  of  Pana,  conducted  the  recita- 
tions in  English  Grammar,  Civil  Government, 
and  Physiolqgy;  Prof.  Witmer  of  Taylor- 
ville, those  in  Geography,  U.  S.  History, 
Zoology  and  Botany;  Prof.  Ham,  ot  Pana, 
those  in  Pedagogy,  Arithmetic,  and  Philoso- 
phy- C.  M Parker  was  pres  lit  during  the 
second  week  and  had  charge  of  the  work  in 
Primary  Reading,  Number  W oik  and  Lan- 
guage About  175  persons  were  enrolled. 
The  teachers  of  this  county  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  favoring  Mr.  Orr’s 

The  following  programs  foi  teacher  s 
meetings  to  be  held  at  various  points  m the 
county  were  prepared  during  the  institute. 

EDINB  URG. 

Teachers’  meeting  to  be  held  in  Edin- 
burg, sat.,  Sept.  6tli,  at  2 p . m . 

1.  Music.  . 

2 Permanent  Organization. 

3 Recitation— Miss  Cooper. 

4 How  to  present  Physical  Geography— 
A.  B.  McKee,  J.  E.  Turner. 

5 Music  by  Quartette.  . 

g’  How  to  present  Drawing  to  Primary 
Pupiis— Miss  Brooks,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

7 Essay — Prof.  Carle. 

8.  Music  by  Institute. 

f Maggie  Crowlky, 
Committee-j  J.  A.  Cheney, 

[H.  E.  Kan ag a. 

STONINGTON . 

Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  school  house 
in  Stonington  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember at  2-.00  p.  m. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Organization.  , , , . 

3 How  begin  the  first  day’s  work  at 

scliool-W.  P.  Renfro. 

4.  Primary  language  work— Mrs.  Nellie 
Britton . 

5 R.CC6SS 

6.  Select  Reading— Miss  Laura  Beaman. 

7.  Penmanship— E.  E.  Crocker. 

8.  Music. 

MASON  CENTRAL. 

The  first  teachers’  meetingin  Mason  Cen- 
tral will  be  held  at  the  Mason  school  house, 
Saturday.  Sept.  27tli,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

1.  singing  by  Teachers. 

2 Permanent  Organization . 


3.  Recitation  -Miss  Meredith. 

4.  Primary  History  for  Octobei -J.  K. 

Hoiudajr.  imary  jj(  Me  Lin 

0 . October  work  in  Arithmetic— John  I > 
Peek' 
tom 


Miss  Emma  McCollum  will  to 
burg  the  coining  year. 
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eh  In  Galen- 


7.'  October  Language  work— Nettle  Cot- 
f NETTIE  COTTOM  . 
Committee-!  May  Cuhvkv, 

[Mis:-!  MEREDITH. 

TAYLORVILLE. 

Teachers’  meeting  to  held  in  the  East 
School  building,  Saturday,  Sept.  20th,  at  1 .30 
p.  m.  . .. 

i 5S8?S’lint»=»-A.  w.  u»«. 

wne3;  DpSmary  number  work  for  first  and 
second  months-Miss  Anna  Barbre,  s.  S- 

' Reading  Circle  work— C . M . Parker . 
General  Discussion . 

PERSONALS. 


Miss  Kate  Smalley,  has  a position  «... 
second  primary  teacher  in  the,  schools  of 
Blue  Springs,  Neb.  The  School  News  will 
assist  her  in  the  work. 


J.  R.  Durnell,  formerly  of  Christian  Co., 
has  b.’en  re-employed  to  teach  at  Aiumai, 
Colo.,  the  coming  year  at  $100  per  month. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Davis  lias  been  retained  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Nokoiuis  schools  and 
liis  salary  has  been  increased  to  $ioou. 

Miss  Flora  Hedgemhas  sei cured  the  posi- 
tion of  second  primary  teacher  in  the  schools 
o.  Carterville,  Mo. 

Miss  Tillie  Wells  has  been  given  a posi- 
tion in  the  Decatur  schools. 


HOME  SEE  KERB'  EXCURSIONS, 

At  half  rates,  via  Wabash  lino, 
will  be  run  September  9th  and  23d, 
and  October  14,  to  points  in  South- 
west Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexi- 
co, Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, South  and  North  Dakota, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Rate.- One  Fare  for  Round 
Trip.  For  time  tables,  tickets  and 
other  particulars,  apply  to  the  near- 
est Ticket  Agent  of  the  Wabash  or 
connecting  lines. 

Di&rrhoBa,  and  Summer  Complaint 

This  can  be 


Should  be  checked  at  once, 
soonest  done  by  using 

CHAPMAN’S  CHOLERA  BALM. 

Get  a bottie  now  and  keep  on  Hand  to  use 
when  the  first  symptom  is  felt  Sold  by 
druggists  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 
H.  C.  CHAPMAN  $•  SON, 


DR 

Taylorvi  le, 


- 111. 


A Great  Awakening. 

followings 

THE  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  REGISTEL 
Shows  at  a glance  the  his°wVk  ‘in'  school. 

N0U’iUg  Uke  il'  SamPle  ^ 

Everybody  shonld^d  to  .im^page^  ST0RIES. 

For  Opening  Exercises  in  School.  t 

“Where  can  I get  suitable  seLepc^|,°"?io"  r liook °£ In  itPthere  ar^  tnie  stories 
' Contains 256 pages. 


Cloth.  Price  90  cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OUTLINES. 

By  Jas  H.  Callahan. 


By  Jas  ii.  isauuiiun.  . 

‘ irs,  wmen  are  given.  — — 

and  inspiring.  Price  8 cents,  or 

MERRY  SONGS. 


Words  only,  but  adapted  tTpoputo  mui  MribSrs,\vMch  are  given,  can  be  used 
in  every  scbool  in  the  land . Words  are  original,  fresh 


60  cents  a dozen . 


Revised  and  enlarged.  A favorite  wherever  known.  118  PP.  30c.  $3  per  dozen. 

BUSY  WORK.  . 

A little  hook,  16  pp.,  but  brim  full  of  ways  and  means  to  jssist  the  teachers  in  eep- 

1"ea“P'","5W  HOW  TO  STUDY  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  and  ANDS 

TROUBLE  KILLERS  BY  THE  THOUSANDS 

Are  advertised  in  for' Tethers,  "lteport 

A.  FLANAGAN,  X85  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JjlRANK  P.  DUES  NAN, 

attorney  at  law, 

ABSTRACTER  OF  TITLES, 
AND  LOAN  BROKER. 

Taylorrille,  - --  --  --  - Illinois. 


Dliiiois  State  Normal  Uairerslty ! 

For  the  Special  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
The  Dili  Course  ofSludy  requires  three  years. 
Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves 
to  teach  in  the  State;  to  others  $32  per  year 
High  school  Department  offers  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  preparing  for  College  or  for 
Business  Tuition  $32  per  year.  Crammer 
school  Department  furnishes  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  a good,  practical  edu- 
cation. Tuition  $25  per  year.  Terms  begin 
September  8,  1890,  ami  January  5,  1891. 
For  particulars  address  John  w.  Cook, 
President,  Normal,  III. 

A MONTH  can  be  made 
working  for  us.  Persons  pre- 
■ who  can  furnish  a horse  and  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments 
may  be  profitably  employed  also.  A few 
vacancies  in  town  and  cities  B.  F.  JOHN- 
SON & CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Humphreys 


175  it  1250 

j erred  who  car 


Everybody’s  Typewriter. 

COMPLETE,  $15.00. 

A Simple,  Compact  Machine,  Within  the  Means  of  All. 
YOU  NEED  NOT  GO  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  IT  Of 
MORTGAGE  YOUR  HOUSE  TO  BUY  XT  ! 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  NOS.  CUBES.  PRn 

t Fevers,  Congestion,  Inflammation...  . 
3 Worms,  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic. . . 

3 Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  Infants  . 

4 Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults 

s Dysentery,  Grip  ingenious  Colic... . . 

Cholera  Morbus,  vomiting 

(/ADirha.  fnl  rl  RrennhBfo 


luuruus;  vwnu 

€ t/uaghs,  .Cold*  Bronchitis ,‘^5  * -**vWx  onx  J.U.1CI1  • 1 n 0 0T1 1 1 TP 

if  correspondence  of  a business  house  can  be  done 
V.  Periods,  .a  with  it.  Learned  in  a half  hnnu  -fw™  ^ 


. is  exact  copy  of  the  MERRITT ' S work. 
3;It_is  equal  to  that  of  any  High  Priced  Type- 
writer. Relieves  fatigue  from  steady  use  of 
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Crowded  Out.— We  regret  that  some  important 
matter— county  news,  reading  circle  work,  etc.,  is 
unavoidably  crowded  out  of  this  issue. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager  of  the  Illinois  Teach- 
ers’and  Pupils’ Reading  Circles,  reports  that  both 

Circles  are  “booming.” 

Just  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press  we  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  a club  of  twenty-one  subscriptions  from  the 
pupils  of  Owaneco  school.  Other  schools  have  sent 
good  lists,  for  all  of  which  we  are  thankful  to  teach 
ers,  pupils,  and  parents.  Teachers  and  pupils 
should  read  our  Special  Offer  on  page  38.  A club 
of  ten  to  thirty  may  be  secured  in  every  school. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Theory  and  Practice 


TRUST  YOUR  PUPILS. 

Dear  teacher,  do  you  trust  your  pupils?  Do  you  put 
confidence  in  them?  Do  they  understand  that  you 
expect  great  things  of  them,  and  good  things?  Are 
there  any  among  you  who  were  born  for  detectives, — 
who'are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  snn>  opportunity  to 
exercise  your  rare  powers  in  the  detection  of  youthful 
escapades  and  peccadilloes?  If  you  constantly  watch 
your  pupils  and  suspect  them,  they  will  give  you  reason 
to  watch  aDd  suspect  them.  They  see  that  you  will  do 
t,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  surely  there  should  be  some 
returns  for  the  watching.  They  therefore  give  you 
something  to  watch.  This  is  only  a matter  of  kindness 
on  their  part  toward  you.  They  see  that  you  will  do  it, 
■and  it  were  a pity  that  so  much  watching  should  go  un- 
rewarded. 

One  teacher  has  a rule  that  there  should  be  no  whis- 
pering. He  is  on  the  alert  that  the  pupils  do  not  ride 
rough  shod  over  that  rule. 

“John,  were  you  whispering  ?” 

M No,  sir.” 

“‘  ‘No  sir?’  Yes  you  were.  Come  here,  you  young 
^rascal.  I’ll  teach  you  to  break  the  rules  and  then  lie  to 
me  about  it.” 

Here  follows  a vigorous  use  of  the  rattan,  and  John 
goes  to  his  seat  a sadder,  and,  as  one  of  the  little  girls 
said  to  her  mother,  when  she  reached  home  that  after- 
noon, a “badder”  boy.  His  pride  was  wounded,  his 
sense  of  justice  outraged,  and  he  is  filled  with  a per- 
manent desire  to  get  even  with  “that  teacher”  by  an- 
noying him  in  every  possible  manner. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  Superintendent  Streeter 
of  Titusville  gives  this  bit  of  interesting  experience.  It 
is  altogether  so  wise  and  useful  in  its  conclusions  and 
outcome  that  we  are  sure  it  will  greatly  help  hosts  of 
young  teachers,  and  pupils,  too: 

“I  see  John  away  in  one  corner  anxious  to  get  his 
head  behind  the  boy  in  front  of  him.  That  means  he  is 
going  to  whisper.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  waiting  for 
John  to  do  that?  I don’t  wait.  I say  ‘John,  do  you 
want  anything?’ Of  course  he  lies,  and  says,  ‘No,  sir.’ 
'‘Why,’  I say,  ‘what  were  you  going  to  whisper  about?’ 
‘I  was  only  going  to  ask  him  to  lend  me  his  knife.’ 
‘Well,  ask  him  then;  only  let  me  know  when  you  want 
anything  like  that,  and  don’t  get  down  behind  Tom  in 
that  fashion.  Tom,  will  you  let  John  take  your  knife?’ 
Out  comes  the  knife,  John  takes  it,  uses  it,  and,  when 
he  gets  through  with  it,  looks  at  me  with  lifted  eye- 
brows, and  passes  the  knife  toward  Tom.  I nod,  Tom 
takes  the  knife,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Another 
time  when  John  wants  anything  he  asks  for  it,  man 
.fashion,  for  two  good  reasons:  he  knows  he  can  have 
what  he  wants  if  it  is  necessary,  and  he' knows  he  will 
.toe  caught  if  he  don’t.” 


Professor  Streeter’s  experience  is  significant.  He 
would  see  a boy  eating  an  apple  behind  his  desk-lid. 
He  is  too  busy  to  look  up.  The  whole  school  is  watch- 
ing to  see  if  the  “master”  sees  the  eating.  But  the 
“master”  is  absorbed  in  his  recitation. 

“From  that  day  to  this  the  rest  of  those  school-boys 
believe  that  I never  knew  about  that  apple  being  eaten. 
A day  or  two  afterward,  when  they  had  forgotten  it,  and 
the  apple-eater  happened  to  be  at  my  desk,  I said  to 
him,  quietly:  ‘I  didn’t  blame  you  much,  the  other  day, 

when  you  ate  that  apple.  It  was  a good  one;  and,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  in  school,  I’d  have  asked  you  for  a bite. 
You’d  tetter  not  bring  any  more;  do  you  think  you 
had?’  It  was  worth  half  a dollar  to  see  that  boy  open 
his  eyes  and  to  hear  the  wonder-tone  as  he  exclaimed, 
‘Did  you  see  me?’  ‘See  you,’  said  I,  ‘of  course  I did; 
but  I thought  you  wouldn’t  do  it  again  if  I asked  you 
not  to,  and  you  won’t  will  you?’  ‘No,  sir;’  and  it  came 
out  in  that  honest,  hearty  voice  which  a teacher  likes  to 
hear.  I don’t  think  he  ever  did,  for  two  good  reasons: 
I had  used  him  as  I would  like  to  be  used  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  be 
caught  again  if  he  did.  So  I say  that  boys  can  be  kept 
from  eating  apples  by  treating  them  with  a dose  of  the 
Golden  Rale,  whenever  you  get  a chance.” 

In  a certain  well  known  school  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
principal  to  keep  a few  cents  in  change  in  an  unlocked 
drawer  of  his  desk.  This  he  did  for  years,  and  it  was  a 
very  rare  thing  that  the  pupils  ever  meddled  with  what 
was  in  the  teacher’s  drawer.  They  were  distinctly 
taught  that  the  rights  of  property  should  be  every- 
where respected.  Each  pupil’s  desk  was  his, own.  No 
other  pupil  had  a right  to  open  or  take  from  it  without 
the  permission  of  the  owner.  So  of  the  teacher’s  desk. 
That  was  his  personal  property,  and  no  pupil  should 
trespass  upon  it.  Once  a pupil  purloined  money  from 
the  desk.  The  money  was  missed.  Nothing,  however, 
was  said  about  it.  Care  was  taken,  a trap  was  set,  and 
the  guilty  boy  fell  into  the  trap.  He  was  caught;  he 
acknowledged  his  fault  to  the  teacher  alone,  and  prom- 
ised amends.  The  teacher  made  himself  that  boy’s 
friend  at  once.  He  told  him  that  if  he  now  proved  hi  n- 
self  a true  and  trustworthy  boy  nobody  should  be  the 
wiser  for  what  had  happened.  The  boy  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  He  earned  the  money,  paid  it  to  the  teacher  in 
full,  little  by  little,  proved  himself  a true  and  honest  ladf 
and,  when  leaving  school,  took  a responsible  situation, ’to 
which  he  was  recommended  by  his  teacher,  and  he  has 
remained  in  the  establishment  to  this  day.  Millions 
have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  no  one  has  ever  had 
occasion  to  suspect  anything  but  absolute  down-right 
honesty  from  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  foremost  young  men  in  the  city  where  he 
lives.  He  is  a good  and  true  member  of  one  of  the 
large  churches  of  that  city,  and  is  a useful,  respected, 
and  trusted,  honest  man  and  good  citizen.  So,  we  say, 
trust  the  pupils;  expect  great  things  from  them,  and 
they  will  not  disappoint  you, — Journal  of  Education. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 

If  you  cannot  sing  or  have  no  suitable  instrument  to 
aooompany  the  school  in  singing,  then  devote  five  or 
ten  minutes  to  narrating  a biographical  eketoh  of  some 
eminent  person  who  rose  from  obscurity  (for  nearly  all 
the  great  and  good  do  come  from  humble  homes)  to  be 
a benefactor  of  his  nation  and  the  world. 

These  biographical  sketches  oan  be  interspersed  with 
short  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  the  first  of  which 
should  of  course  be  simple.  They  will  awaken  a spirit 
of  inquiry  and  slumbering  ingenuity  that  may  do  each 
one  good  even  years  after  they  have  left  the  school- 
Sgi.— Country  and  Villaqe  Schools. 


A DEVICE , NOT  A METHOD. 

Business  led  me  to  the  little  town  of  Venlo,  in  Hol- 
land, near  the  German  boundary,  and  having  a few 
hours  to  while  away  in  waiting,  I oalled  at  the  elemen- 
tary school,  where  I found  a bright,  blue-eyed  young 
man  busily  engaged  in  teaching  about  fifty  pupils  be- 
tween six  and  ten  years  of  age. 

He  did  not  ask  me  the  customary  American  question, 
‘‘What  would  you  like  to  hear?”  but  after  offering  me 
a seat,  proceeded  with  his  work  as  if  no  stranger  was 
present.  I liked  that,  and  soon  my  liking  for  the  young 
man  grew  into  admiration,  when  I observed  with  what 
loving  kindness  he  treated  the  youngsters,  and  in  what 
a masterly  way  he  handled  a class  and  taught  his  sub- 

I^The  pupils  were  young,  and  the  class  before  him  at 
the  board  may  have  averaged  eight  years.  They  were 
wrestling  with  fractions ; yes,  fair  reader,  fractions! 
Not  such  as  but  familiar  ones,  such  as  £,  J,  etc. 

The  teacher  used  a very  interesting  contrivance  to  il- 
lustrate the  parts  of  a whole. 

A chest  of  shallow  shelves,  into  which  boards  fit 
snugly;  the  boards  are  cut  accurately  into  parts,  and 
each  part  is  labeled. 

The  teacher  had  removed  the  thirds,  fifths,  sixths, 
and  others,  and  now  showed  that  a whole  was  equal  to 
ii  i>  it-  Then  taking  one  of  the  halves  out,  he 
Mked,  how  many  fourths,  eighths,  sixteenths  made  one- 
half,  etc.  Reduction,  ascending  and  descending,  was 
thus  thoroly  exemplified  and  practiced. 

The  same  exercise  was  given  in  thirds,  sixths,  ninths, 
twelfths,  and  the  pupils  were  led  to  work  with  these 
fractions  themselves;  that  is,  “do,”  not  only  “see”  or 
“hear.”  It  was  a great  pleasure  to  observe  the  little 
Dutch  boys  and  girls  “do”  fractions.  Their  cheeks 
glowed  with  excitement,  and  they  noticed  the  stranger 
as  little  as  did  the  teacher. 

When,  after  singing  a pretty  little  song,  they  were 
dismissed,  I inquired  of  the  teacher  how  long  he  would 


use  this  device.  “Only  a few  times,”  was  the  reply, 
“for  it  would  weaken  the  children’s  comprehension,  or 
rather,  their  power  of  thinking,  to  have  the  objects  al- 
ways before  them.  It  is  my  intention  to  lead  the 
pupils  from  the  objeot  to  its  symbols— that  is,  the  fig- 
ures,—at  once.  Without  the  objeota  they  represent,  I 
should  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  To-day  the 
children  learned  by  actual  observation  that  ? =i=l,  etc. 
To-morrow,  they  will  learn  to  write  the  fractions  while 
having  this  device  before  them.  The  next  day  will 
bring  easy  combinations,  both  in  fact  and  in  figures. 
Thus,  I think,  in  a week  they  will  handle  with  ease  and 
accuracy  simple  fractions,  such  as  are  illustrated  by 
these  boards.  Then  is  the  time  when  I shall  pnt  the  de- 
vice away.  But  I mean  to  build  on  solid  rock,  on  a 
firm  basis  of  sense-perception.” — L.  R.  Klemm,  in 
Journal  of  Education. 

GRANDMA'S  SCHOOL. 

I wonder  if  in  all  the  world  there  could  be  found  a 
little  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  love  to  hear  of  the  things 
grandma  learned  at  school!  And  it  is  very  frequently 
decided  by  these  little  hearers  that  Grandma’s  school 
was  much  more  delightful  than  any  in  existence,  to-day. 

What  a lovely  world  grandma  lived  in,  and  what 
lovely  children  lived  then!  Do  you  know  why?  Grand- 
ma was  one  of  them. 

When  grandma  went  to  school  they  did  not  teach 
grammar  the  way  you  are  taught.  Here  is  a little 
rhyme  children  in  grandma’s  day  were  encouraged  to 
learn,  and  some  grandmas  think  it  enabled  them  to  re- 
member some  troublesome  facts.  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  Try  and  see  if  it  helps  you: 

1.  Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  Articles— a,  an,  and  the. 

2.  A Noun’s  the  name  of  anything, 

As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  swing. 

3.  Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white  or  brown. 

4.  Instead  of  Nouns  the  Pronouns  stand — 

Her  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

5.  Verbs  tell  of  something  being  done — 

To  read, count, sing, laugh  jump,  or  run 

6.  How  things  are  done  the  Adverts  tell, 

As  slowly , quickly,  or  ill  well. 

7.  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together, 

As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

8.  The  Preposition  stands  before 
A Noun,  as  in  or  through  a door. 

9.  The  Interjection  shows  surprise, 

As  oh!  how  pretty;  ah!  how  wise. 

Some  of  you  would  say  there  are  only  eight  parts  of 
speech;  grandma  insists  there  are  nine.  Wnich  do  you 
give  another  name  than  that  which  grandma  gives? 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  USE  OE  STORY  READING. 

(as  OBSERVED  IN  QUINCY,  MASS.) 

In  the  lowest  grammar  grades  the  teacher  read  a 
story  to  the  class,  after  which  she  selected  from  the 
story  and  placed  upon  the  board  these  words: 


company  solemn  report 

ruffled  parrot  remember 

scratched  allowed  their 

beware  fate  finished 

received  loaded  surprised 


These  were  left  there  through  the  day.  The  next 
day  the  class  must  be  prepared  to  give  an  oral  sentence, 
using  one  of  these  words  as  the  emphatic  word  of  the 
sentence,  with  at  least  sufficient  emphasis  to  make  its 
distinctive  meaning  evident.  Sentences  are  to  be  writ- 
ten containing  these  words.  The  story,  as  read,  is  to 
be  reproduced,  using  as  many  of  these  words  as  can  be 
woven  into  the  story  natural lj.— American  Teacher. 


A HISTORY  GAME. 

Additional  interest  may  be  given  to  the  history  class 
by  a game  of  this  kind:  Let  the  class  choose  sides. 
Let  a pupil  on  one  side  name  an  event  mentioned  in 
the  history,  and  let  the  members  of  the  opposing  side 
all  write  the  name  of  a person  prominently  connected 
with  the  event.  Next  let  a member  of  the  second  side 
name  a person  mentioned  in  the  history,  and  let  the 
members  of  the  first  side  all  write  an  event  with  which 
he  was  prominently  connected.  Thus  let  each  member 
of  each  side  pronounce  an  event  or  a name.  Change 
work,  by  allowing  one  side  to  correct  the  work  of  the 
other,  determine  averages  and  ascertain  which  side  wins. 
For  .example  the  following  were  given: 

FIRST  SIDE. 

Battle  of  Monmouth. 

Invention  of  Sewing  Machine. 

Missouri  Compromise. 

Invention  of  Monitor. 

Battle  above  the  Clouds. 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  California. 

Settlement  of  Detroit. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Nullification. 

Discovery  of  St.  Lawrence. 

SECOND  SIDE. 

De  Soto. 

Miles  Standish. 

Robert  Morris. 

Phil.  Sheridan. 

Eliza  Lucas. 

Schoolcraft. 

Decatur. 


Santa  Anna. 

Joe.  E.  Johnston. 

Salmon  P.  Chase. 

— Moderator. 

A TEST  OUTSIDE  THE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

Directions.— Have  pupils  prepare  slates.  Then  re- 
peat distinctly  and  but  once  the  definition  of  familiar 
terms  and  require  pupils  to  write  the  word.  This  will 
give  exercise  in  meaning  of  words  as  well  as  in  spelling. 

1.  An  "article  that  holds  flowers.  2.  An  article  that 
contains  ink.  3.  The  land  where  the  Chinese  live. 
4.  The  present  month  of  the  year.  5.  The  day  of  the 
week.  6.  A person  who  sells  drugs.  7.  A bird  that 
can  talk.  8.  A fierce  animal  that  roars.  9.  The  most 
useful  .of  all  metals.  10.  An  insect  that  chirps.  Then 
reverse  the  exercise  and  call  on  pupils  to  read  the 
words  written  and  give  the  definition.  Hands  raised 
by  those  who  differ,  as  the  reading  goes  on. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  REVIEW. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  date  of  maturity,  term  of  discount,  \ 
bank  discount,  and  proceeds  of  a 2 months  note  for 
made  $300,  and  discounted  in  New  York,  Julv  10,  1888  f 

2.  If  a street  vender  buy  5 bushels  of  cheetnuts  for 
$18.50.  and  sell  them  for  15  cents  p?r  liquid  quart, 
how  much  does  he  gain? 

3.  A broker  buys  for  $65  a note  for  $70,  due  iu  three  I 
months.  What  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  will  he  re- 
ceive for  the  use  of  his  money,  if  the  note  is  paid  when 
due? 

2.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  271b.  3 pwt.  5 gr.,  and 
their  difference  is  121b.  19  pwt.  21  gr.  Required  the 
numbers. 

5.  What  sum  must  be  invested  in  7 per  cent  bonds 
at  111  per  cent  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  $980? 

6.  The  list  price  of  oil  stoves  is  $15,  but  12  stoves  are 
sold  for  $126.  What  rate  of  commercial  discount  was 
allowed  ? 

7.  A farm  fence  60  rods  long  is  built  3boards  high 
and  of  16-foot  lumber.  The  top  board  is  4 inches 
wide,  the  middle  board  is  5£  inches,  and  the  bottom 
board  7 inches.  Find  the  required  number  of  each 
kind  of  boards  and  the  cost  of  the  lumber  at  $13  per  M. 

8.  At  the  same  rate  of  speed,  what  part  of  the  water 
discharged  by  a 5-inch  pipe  will  a 3-inch  pipe  dis- 
charge ? 

9.  The  State  of  New  York  is  320  miles  east  and  west, 
exclusive  of  Long  Island.  Find  the  length  of  map  of 
the  mainland  on  a scale  of  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  to  the 
mile. 

10.  Find  the  least  number  which  divided  by  any  in- 
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tegral  number  between  5 and  12  will  leave  a remainder 

of  1. 

ANSWERS. 

• 1.  Date  of  maturity,  September  13,  1888.  Term  of 
discount,  2 mo.  3 da.  Bank  discount,  $3.15.  Proceeds, 
$296  85. 

2.  $9.43 

® 3 30 H per  cent,  per  annum. 

4.  Greater  number,  19  lb.  6 oz.  li  pwt.  13  gr. 
Smaller  number,  71b.  5 oz.  11  pwt.  16  gr. 

5.  $14,210. 

i 6.  30  per  cent. 

S'  7.  62  boards  of  each  width.  Cost  of  lumber,  $17.73. 

8. 

9.  26§  inches. 

I 10.  27,721. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

f"  1.  Bound  New  York  State.  (By  political  divisions 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.) 

A 2.  Where  does  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  rise?  In 
what  direction  and  into  what  does  it  flow  ? 

I 3.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  of  (a)  Illinois, 

-jj  (b)  Louisiana,  (c)  California,  (d)  Virginia. 

4.  What  bodies  of  water  does  the  Welland  Canal 
| connect?  What  nation  controls  that  canal? 
y 5.  Where  are  the  Aleutian  Islands?  . To  what  nation 
. do  they  belong  ? 

6.  Name  the  large  river  on  the  bounding  line  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  What  large  city 
near  its  mouth  ? 

7.  Describe  an  all- water  route  from  Liverpool  to  Con- 
I stantinople. 

T 8.  Account  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  South- 
ern France.  (43°  N.  latitude.) 

9.  When  will  the  next  winter-solstice  occur? 

10.  Define  (a)  perihelion,  (b)  apogee,  (c)  equinox. 

ANSWERS. 

K’ . 1.  North  by  Canada  and  Connecticut;  east  by  Ver- 
> mont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  the  Atlantic 
l Ocean;  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey  and 
\ Pennsylvania;  west  by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada. 

2.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
flows  north  into  Luke  Winnepeg. 

3..  (a)  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan;  (b)  New  Or- 
r leans  on  the  Mississippi;  (c)  San  Francisco  on  the  bay: 
(d)  Eichmond  on  the  James. 

4.  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  England. 

5.  The  western  part  of  Alaska.  United  States. 

6.  The  Savanah  Biver.  Savannah. 

[ 7.  Answers  may  vary  slightly. 

- 8.  It  is  caused  by  the  warm  westerly  and  south- 

westerly winds  blowing  over  that  section. 

< 9.  December  21,  1890. 

10.  (a)  Near  the  sun  (relating  to  the  earth’s  near- 

ness to  the  sun);  (b)  From  the  earth  (relating  to  the 
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moon’s  distance  from  the  earth);  (c)  Equal  night  (re- 
ferring to  the  time  when  day  and  night  are  of  equal 
length.) 

GRAUMAR. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
Bv  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
Notes.— In  naming  a clause,  inolude  only  its  simple 
subject,  and  its  simple  predicate. 

In  giving  the  syntax  of  a noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  why. 

By  phrase  is  meant  a preposition  with  its  object.  Li 
naming  a phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its 
simple  (unmodified)  object. 

A modifier  may  be  a word,  phrase,  or  clause. 

Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

1 and  2.  State  what  each  subordinate  clause  modi- 
fies, and  state  whether  it  is  adjective  or  adverbial. 

3.  What  are  the  modifiers  of  realms  f 

4.  Name  five  adverbial  phrases  and  state  what  each 
modifies. 

5.  Give  examples  from  the  above  extract,  of  each 
part  of  speech  found  in  it,  not  considering  articles  and 
participles  as  separate  parts  of  speech. 

6.  Parse  to  join. 

7.  Parse  sustained. 

8.  What  is  the  syntax  otquarry-slavef 

9.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  second  and  third  nouns  jn 
the  following  sentence:  Mr.  Jones,  the  baker  was  elected 
president. 

10.  Write  a sentence  with  a transitive  verb  whose 
simple  object  is  a participle  having  an  object. 

ANSWERS. 

1 and  2.  Adverbial  clause,  That  thou  go,  modifies  live. 
Adverbial  clause,  When  summons  comes,  modifies  go. 
Adjective  clause,  That  moves,  modifies  caravan. 
Adjective  clause,  Where  each  shall  take, modifies  realms. 
Adverbial  clause,  {Thou)  approach,  modifies  five. 
Adjective  clause,  Who  wraps  and  lies,  modifies  one. 

3.  Realms  is  modified  by  the  adjective,  the  and  pale,  the 
adjective  phrase,  of  shade,  and  the  adjective  clause, 
Where  each  shall  take. 

4.  To  realms  modifies  moves. 

In  halls  modifies  shall  take. 

Like  quarry-slave  modifies  go. 

At  night  modifies  go. 

To  dungeon  modifies  scourged. 

By  trust  modifies  sustained  and  soothed. 
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Like  one  modifies  approach. 

About  him  modifies  wraps. 

To  dreams  modifies  lies. 

6.  No  answer  is  needed  here. 

6.  To  join  is  a verb,  principal  parte,  join,  joined,  join- 
ing, joined,  regular,  transitive,  active  voice,  infinitive 
mode,  present  tense,  used  adverbially  to  modify  the 
verb  comes. 

7.  Sustained  is  a verb,  principal  parte,  sustain,  sus- 
tained, sustaining,  sustained,  regular,  transitive,  pas- 
sive voice,  participle,  past  tense,  used  adjeetively  and 
modifies  tbe  subject  thou. 

8.  Object  of  the  preposition  like  and  in  the  objective 
case. 

9.  Baker  is  in  apposition  with  the  noun,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  the  nominative  case.  Presi- 
dent is  the  predicate  noun  (attribute)  and  agrees 
with  the  subject  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  nominative  case. 

10.  John  enjoys  studying  arithmetic. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  What  is  the  normal  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the 
permanent  set? 

2.  Of  what  use  is  tbe  sense  of  taste  ande  from  the 
pleasure  it  yields? 

3.  Where  is  the  medulla  oblongata  located  ? 

4.  Give  the  number  and  names  of  the  bones  in  the 
forearm. 

5.  What  is  the  proper  temperature  for  a study  room 
by  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer? 

6.  Describe  a good  way  of  arranging  the  windows  of 
a school  room  for  ventilating  the  room  when  there  is  no 
other  means  of  ventilation. 

7.  Give  an  illustration  of  an  involuntary  muscle;  also 
give  a definition  of  the  term. 

8.  What  cavities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  heart  ? 

9.  Name  five  organs  which  are  located  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

10.  Of  what  three  parts  is  the  ear  composed  ? 


2.  We  use  it,  to  some  extent,  to  distinguish  proper 
from  improper  food. 

3.  Below  the  brain  and  above  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Two:  the  ulna  and  the  radius. 

6.  About  68  degrees. 

6.  Raise  the  lower  sash  a few  inches  and  insert  a 
piece  of  board  to  fill  the  opening  below;  this  allows  a 
passage  of  air  between  the  sashes  which  passes  up- 
wards instead  of  striking  the  heads  of  the  pupils. 

7.  The  heart.  An  involuntary  muscle  is  one  which 
contracts  and  relaxes  without  the  direction  of  the  will. 

8.  The  ventricles. 

9.  The  stomach,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  spleen, 
the  kidneys, ^the  intestines. 

10.  The  outer  ear,  the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  and 
the  inner  ear  or  labyrinth. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  Who  were  the  first  explorers  of  the  Mississip] 
Valley  ? 

2.  What  event  is  associated  with  each  of  the  folloi| 
ing  dates:  1565,  1619,  1620,  1765? 

3.  Name  one  important  event  of  each  year  of 
Revolutionary  War. 

4.  What  was  the  Geneva  award  ? What  amount 
awarded  ? 

5.  With  what  great  enterprise  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing names  associated:  (a)  DeWitt  Clinton?  (6)  8.  F. 
B.  Morse?  (c)  Cyrus  W.  Field?  (d)  Ezra  Cornell ? 
(e)  M.  Bartholdi? 


1.  LaSalle  and  Marquette. 

2.  1565— St.  Augustine.  1619. — Slavery.  1620— 
The  Pilgrims’  landing.  1765— Stamp  Act. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  The  amount  paid  to  Americans  by  England  on 
account  of  the  Alabama  depredations.  815,500,000. 

5.  (a)  The  Erie  Canal,  (b)  The  first  telegraph 
line,  (c)  The  first  Atlantic  Cable,  (d)  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. (e)  The  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURTESY. 

On’  the  afternoon  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
school  board  of  Mechanicsville,  Rev.  Dr.  Mix  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  office.  Mr.  Hyde,  the  superintendent, 
was  alone  and  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  a little  friendly 
conversation  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
was  also  his  pastor.  After  consulting  him  upon  certain 
matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,  he  asked,  “Have  you 
noticed  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  movements  of  the 
school  board  at  Hilson  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Mix,  gravely.  “I  regret  such  dis- 
turbances in  school  affairs;  they  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious to  educational  interests,  not  only  in  the  town, 
but  to  the  cause  in  general;  the  influence  is  wide-spread- 
ing.” 

“I  am  told,”  said  Mr.  Hyde,  “that  the  charges 
against  the  superintendent  who  is  removed  are  merely 
a subterfuge  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
committee  to  carry  some  personal  ends;  that  they  are 
utterly  without  foundation.  I can  well  believe  it,  for  I 
have  known  Mr.  Manton  quite  intimately,  and  a more 
ingenuous,  worthy  gentleman  one  seldom  meets.” 

“Have  you  seen  him  since  his  removal  ?” 

“I  have  not,”  replied  Mr.  Hyde. 

“Nor  written  him  ?”  asked  the  doctor,  with  a little 
note  of  surprise  in  the  question. 

“Well,  no,”  was  the  hesitating  reply;  “I  have  been 
rather  busy  lately.” 

The  doctor’s  voice  had  a slightly  disagreeable  inton- 
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afcion  as  he  said,  “I  have  learned  that  there  are  certain 
bl  galns  in  life  for  the  neglect  of  which ‘too  busy  is 
Z valid  excuse.  I wonder  if  it  is  true,  as  I have  often 
heard  charged,  that  you  teachers  fail  in  courte  y 
each  other.  We  ministers  consider  it  a re?uire“®“  t 
ordinary  politeness,  putting  aside  Christian  duty  to 
stretch  out  a sympathetic  hand  to  a brother.  “®n 
note  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  one  in  distress.  y 
way,  I have  intended  to  ask  you  if  you  have  met  the 
new  superintendent  at  Stillbrook. 

‘‘I  met  him  at  the  convention,  and  had  a few  word 

^it  called,  eh?  There  ’tis  again;  a brother 
officer  only  three  miles  away  left  to  himself  at  least  six 
months.  It  wouldn’t  do  in  our  profession.  Mr.  Child 
is  my  wife’s  nephew,  and  rather  young  for  the  position 
we  think.  I’d  esteem  it  a favor  if  you  would  ma 
m your  way  to  see  him;  your  suggestions  and  counsel 
would  be  of  value  to  him.” 

“I  will  call,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Hyde;  “I  fear  the  criti- 
cisms upon  our  profession  are  just;  my  neglect,  atleast, 
seems  to  confirm  the  charge.  . , 

Other  members  of  the  committee  now  came  in,  ana 
there  was  no  further  conversation,  but  the  gentlemanly 
superintendent  of  Mechanicsville  felt  keenly  the  r - 
proof  of  his  pastor  and  superior  officer  . Life  h 
passed  smoothly  with  him,  and  few  of  the  trials  so  com- 
mon to  his  profession  had  he  been  called  to  meet.  Not 
having  felt  the  need  of  sympathy,  he  had  scarce  y 
missed  the  friendly  greeting  of  his  ^g^orsjhene 
came  among  them,  and,  not  being  reminded  by  atten- 
tion from  others,  he  in  turn  had  moved  on  without 
thought  of  those  little  courtesies  that  seemed  of 
much  importance  to  the  kind-hearted  Dr.  Mix.  He  de- 
tei mined  to  visit  that  evening  the  superintendent  at 
Hilton,  and,  having  so  resolved,  allowed  nothmg  to  turn 
him  from  his  purpose.  Mr.  Manton  was  alone  in  his 
study,  preplexed,  and  disheartened.  His  cordial  hand- 
grasp  and  earnest,  grateful  words  fully  repaid  Mr. 
Hyde  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  “It  is  good  to 
speak  with  one  who  can  understand  my  position,  he 
said;  “there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  misconception 
of  our  work  that  I have  felt  shutout  from  sympa- 
thy. The  principals  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools 

stand  aloof  through  fear  of  compromising  themselves 
with  the  committee,  and  really  I have  felt  myself  for- 
saken by  my  craft.  Tour  hand  is  the  only  professional 

one  extended  to  me.”  , .. 

It  was  not  a pleasant  tale  that  Mr.  Hyde  begged  the 

pleasure  of  hearing,  but  nevertheless  common  enough. 

The  burden  Mr.  Manton  had  found  so  oppressive 
seemed  less  grevious  when  shared  with  one  so  appreci- 
ative and  sympathetic.  Too  honest  to  receive  credit 
due  another,  Mr.  Hyde  frankly  reported  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  office.” 


..I,  is  too  true,”  replied  Mr.  Mshto..," « ' 
lock  courtesy,  but  .sprit  de  corps;  I wondsr  if»  tnhhfr 
ot  jealousy  and  susproiou  lurk,  iu  other 
might  be  likened  unto  birds  ot  prey 
ness  to  seize  upon  the  prizes  of  our  profession.  Do  yow 

Buppose^'clergyiuan  would  seek  a pulpit  from  wh.ch 

the  echoes  ot  £ tried'.  voice  bad  s^rcely.e*^ 
neglect  to  call  upon  that  fried!  Ssvs»l  otmy^  ac- 
quaintances have  passed  me  in  that  way. 

Education. 


BAD  METHODS  OF  memorizing. 

Oscar  Browning  ot  England,  says  on|this  subject  that 
t is  often  urged  that 

“^Tmeriom.  teacher  in  speaking  ot  the  way  in  which 
teachers  abuse  the  pupils  memory,  thus  writes. 

"nly  tttSs  “toSS  that  ^renders  any  date  mem- 
orable. 

THE  TEACHER  AND  HIS  CLASS. 

ANNA  0.  BRACKETT. 

What  the  fly-wheel  is  to  the  manufacturer,  the  class* 
is  to  the  teacher.  It  is  a reservoir  of  force  from  which' 
every  individual  pupil  receives  a steady  impulsion,  and 
against  which  his  individual  struggle  is  in  vain.  It  is 
the  accumulated  force  in  the  class  that  carries  along  he 
slow  pupil.  And  therefore  it  is  to  the  lesson  of  the 
class  toat  his  teacher  should  mostly  look.  If  he  teaches 
the  class,  each  pupil  will  learn.  If  he  aims  only  to 
teach  the  individual,  he  will  make  but  slow  Progress. 

Nor  is  the  class  a disadvantage  to  the  quickest  pupils, 

for,  if  composed  wholly  of  such,  with  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  to  spur  it  on,  it  would  soon  consume  itself  like 
the  mouse  in  the  jar  of  oxygen.  The  balance-wheel  of 
the  slow  pupils  is  needed  to  keep  the  motion  from  being 
too  rapid  and  tearing  the  machinery  to  pieces. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


COST  OF  A RECORD  BREAKER. 

aud&Tof0!^  M6  r0nD,d  trip  acrJ33  the  Atlantic 
<20,000  to* $50^)00  °C0atl  8team3hiP3  » from 

for  fluoh  « f °°Athm  figare  b3,DS  often  too  am  ill 
or  ^ ^ “ 4be  Teotonic,  the  City  of  N»  York 

full  87  600  Jhe  (ormer  V6S9el  turned  into  smoke 

•M00  S?h  V?  laet  pa89age-  or  about 

• “*7*  If  she  had  been  going  to  Livemool 

have  been  that  °it7’  .the  ATnerican  °oal  that  would 
would  ge«lag  tbe  same  amount  of  power 

KbiSfc?  ab0T  f10’000-  SteBmship  men  Who 
the  Teulonic^^^if  “u  week’fl  °°eaa  race  claim  that 
aoroee  amb*^e°narberDr^^^^,^blg0^0^°kv 

a<Rood *860004  Evtv  h”  •Vf  parre  0811  i4’  “Bkes 
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“re  to  m^at  ^Way^^LgL^^^ 
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whom  I have  the  highest  respect,  not  only  as  regards 
herself  personally,  but  as  the  life  companion  of  a 
brave  and  noble  m in,  whose  memory  will  be  kept  green 
forever  in  the  American  heart.  I cannot  be  with  you 
on  the  14th,  owing  to  my  state  of  health,  but  I send 
some  lines  whioh,  I hope,  may  not  seem  inappropriate. 
I am,  very  truly,  thy  friend, 

NV  John  G.  Whittier. 

OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  Thought  of  thee  is  glad  with  hope, 

Dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayers; 

Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 

But  up  to  freer  sun  and  airs. 

Tried  as  by  furnace  fires,  and  yet 
By  God’s  grace  only  stronger  made; 

In  future  tasks  before  thee  set 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  old  time  aid. 

The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  true,  and  wise,  and  brave  as  they. 

Why  count  the  loss  without  the  gain? 

The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

No  lack  was  in  thy  primal  stock, 

No  weakling  founders  builded  here, 

Thine  were  the  men  of  Plymouth  Bock, 

The  Puritan  and  CavaUer. 

And  they  whose  firm  endurance  gained 
The  freedom  of  the  souls  of  men, 

Whose  hands  unstained  in  peace  maintained, 
The  swordless  Commonwealth  of  Penn. 

And  time  shall  be  the  power  of  all 
To  do  the  woik  that  duty  bids, 

And  make  the  people’s  council  hall 
As  lasting  as  the  Pyramids. 

Thy  lesson  all  the  world  shall  learn, 

The  nations  at  thy  feet  shall  sit, 

Earth’s  farthest  mountain  tops  shall  burn 
With  watchfires  from  thine  own  uplit. 

Great,  without  seeking  to  be  great 
By  fraud  or  conquest,  rich  in  gold, 

But  richer  in  the  large  estate 
Of  virtue  which  thy  children  hold. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  purity, 

And  strength  to  simple  justice  due, 

So  owns  our  loyal  dream  of  Thee; 

God  of  our  fathers,  make  it  true. 

Oh,  Land  of  Lands,  to  thee  we  give 
Our  love,  our  trust,  our  service  free; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 

And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee. 


WHAT  THE  RAT  DID. 

The  main  telegraph  wires  in  London  run  through 
the  subways  in  which  the  gas-pipes  and  sewers  are 
placed.  The  principal  arteries  are  so  large  that  it  is 
easy  enough  for  men  to  work  in  them,  but  the  pipes 
through  which  the  side  wires  branch  off  are  much 
smaller  and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
connection  between  the  main  and  the  lateral  wires. 
Some  time  ago  men  were  repairing  one  of  these  latter, 
and  carelessly  omitted  to  attach  it  to  a leading  line  by 
which  it  could  be  drawn  to  its  place  when  mended. 


The  blunder  seemed  likely  to  have  serious  om se- 
quences, for  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  fateral 
pipe  would  have  to  be  dug  up  in  order  to  get  at  the 
broken  wire.  But  on*  of  the  men  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a happy  thought,  suggesting  that  a rat  should 
be  procured,  and  with  a fine  piece  of  wire  attaohed  to 
it  sent  through  the  pipe.  This  was  done,  but  to  the 
dismay  of  the  workmen  the  new  hand  came  to  a short 
stop  after  it  had  gone  a few  yards.  The  inventor  of 
this  new  idea  was  not  yet,  however,  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  and  by  his  advice  a ferret  was  procured  and 
started  on  the  dilatory  rat’s  track.  There  was  a mo- 
ment of  suspense  before  it  was  settled  whether  the  rat 
would  show  fight  or  run  away ; but  this  was  soon  ended 
by  the  paying  out  of  the  wire,  and  in  a short  time  the 
latest  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  postoffiee  appeared  at 
the  other  end  of  the  pipe. 


BRAZILIAN  RECIPROCITY. 

An  important  item  of  news  comes  from  Washington 
in  regard  to  our  trade  relations  with  Brazil.  )That 
country  has  vast  possibilities,  and  may  become  of  great 
commercial  importance  to  the  United  States.  The  Ar- 
gentine Bepublio  is  in  the  temperate  z me,  and  its 
products  are  such  as  we  ourselves  produce  in  excess  of 
the  home  consumption ; but  Brazil  is  a tropical  country 
and  produces  what  we  do  not  produce  but  must  have. 

The  news  referred  to  is  that  Brazil  in  return  for  our 
admitting  sugar  into  our  country  free  of  duty  would 
not  only  remove  the  duty  on  farm  products  exported 
from  the  United  States,  but  would  also  admit  free 
United  States  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
and  railroad  equipment  and  supplies,  including  railroad 
iron.  Brazil  would  also,  said  its  representative,  Mr. 
Mendonca,  make  a reduction  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in 
the  duty  on  cotton  and  leather  goods  and  clothing  from 
the  United  States. 

Brazil  now  does  most  of  her  trading  with  Great 
Britain.  The  most  important  article  of  importation  is 
cotton  cloth.  In  1888  it  imported  from  that  country 
about  $15,000,000  worth  of  this  one  article,  and  a little 
more  than  that  of  all  other  goods,  such  as  iron  products , 
woolen  goods,  and  machinery.  The  custom  duties  upon 
these  articles  average  about  45  per  cent.  The 
Brazilian  Government  levies  an  export  duty  on  almost 
all  exports,  besides  its  import  duties.  About  one  third 
of  its  exports  come  here,  another  third  goes  to  E ngland, 
and  the  rest  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Great  Britain 
enjoys  about  45  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  of  that 
country,  France  17  per  cent,  and  the  United  States 
hardly  enough  to  be  taken  into  account  at  all.  Under 
the  operations  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  the  United 
States  would  probably  make  heavy  inroads  upon 
British  trade  in  Brazil,  and  a new  era  would  dawn  upon 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  great  countries 
of  America. 
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A NEW  NATIONAL  PAJRK. 

The  project  of  making  of  the  beautiful  Yoeemite  Val- 
ley of  California  a national  pleasure  ground  and  park 
deserves  the  fullest  popular  approval,  and  calls  for  im- 
mediate Congressional  action.  No  one  can  read  the 
articles  describing,  with  many  illustrations,  this  wonder- 
ful region  which  are  now  being  published  in  the  “Cen- 
tury” without  feeling  the  desirability  of  such  a step. 
Mr.  John  Muir,  the  writer  of  these  articles,  is  regarded 
as  high  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the  Sierras. 
He  asserts  that  almost  irreparable  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  Yosemite  by  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of 
the  State  Commission  now  having  it  under  supervision. 
One  member  of  the  Commission  showed  the  spirit  and 
degree  of  intelligence  exercised  by  that  body  when  he 
stated  that  he  would  rather  have  the  advice  of  a Yose- 
mite road- maker  on  the  subject  of  improving  the  valley 
than  that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  dis- 
tinguished landscape  forester.  Mr.  Olmstead  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  true  policy  was  to  alter  as  little  as 
possible  the  natural  growth,  and  to  so  treat  the  region 
as  not  to  impair  its  characteristic  wildness  and  grandeur 
by  overdone  artificial  effects  or  by  the  intrusion  of  agri- 
culture. The  present  Commission  have,  the  “Century” 
editorially  declares,  “ignorantly  hewed  and  hacked, 
sordidly  plowed  and  fenced,  and  otherwise  treated  the 
Yosemite  on  principles  of  forestry  which  would  dis- 
grace a picnic  ground.”  The  continuance  of  the  present 
scheme  of  uprooting  and  destroying  undergrowth  and 
brush,  and  disregarding  all  the  natural  principles  of 
landscape  gardening,  would  be,  indeed,  “a  calamity  to 
the  civilized  world.”  The  whole  country  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  it  must  not  allow  local  pecuni- 
ary interests  and  political  intrigues  to  continue  to  de- 
vastate and  mar  what  should  be  the  most  picturesque 
and  splendid  of  national  parks. 

FREAKS  IN  POPULATION  GROWTH. 

The  estimates  of  population  given  out  by  the  Census 
Bureau  present  some  notable  facte  illustrating  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  Western  cities  and  States,  and  also  il- 
lustrating an  unaccountable  fluctuation  in  the  growth 
of  places  apparently  situated  under  equally  favorable 
conditions.  Perhape  the  most  striking  figures  are  those 
of  the  new  State  of  Washington,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  a total  population  of  about  350,000.  In  1880  the 
population  of  the  then  Territory  was  only  about  75,000; 
the  giowth,  therefore,  has  been  over  350  per  cent.  A 
writer  in  the  “Nation”  points  out  that  this  is  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  850  per  cent,  gain  of 


Dakota  between  1870  and  1880,  because  the  latter  had 
only  a population  of  14,000  at  the  first  date.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  the  growth  of  Washington  appears  to  be 
of  the  soundest  kind,  and  its  prosperity  to  be  contin- 
uous and  solid,  and  not  merely  a “boom.” 

On  the  other  hand,  statistics  have  been  published 
showing  that  the  growth  of  Iowa  is  far  behind  what 
should  normally  be  expected.  In  Wisconsin  the  cities 
of  over  1,000  inhabitants  contain  now  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  State  population,  while  ten  years  ago 
they  contained  lees  than  thirty  per  cent.  Returns  from 
other  States  illustrate  in  quite  as  striking  a way  the 
fact  that,  proportionately,  the  growth  of  cities  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts. Side  by  side  with  the  astonishing  growth  of  our 
new  territory  the  depopulation  of  some  parts  of  that 
first  settled  goes  on.  In  New  Hampshire  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  has  been  making 
great  efforts  to  repeople  the  abandoned  farms,  and  has 
met  with  gratifying  success,  having  obtained  occupants 
for  nearly  a fourth  of  the  1,342  farms  unoccupied  a 
year  ago.  Many  of  the  new  ocoupants  it  is  said  are 
people  whose  main  motive  is  to  establish  a home  in  the 
healthy  climate  and  pleasurable  associations  of  New 
England,  without  regard  to  pecuniary  gain. 

EUROPEAN  PEACE. 

The  outlook  for  continued  peace  on  the  Continent  is 
pronounced  better  than  for  many  months  past.  There 
appears  to  be  a kind  of  vacation  spirit  in  the  air,  and  an 
indisposition  to  stir  things  up.  Europe  has  been  mak- 
ing up  its  mind  about  the  German  Emperor,  and  has 
apparently  concluded  that,  while  he  is  disposed  to  hold 
the  lines  himself,  he  is  apparently  willing  to  keep  to  his 
own  side  of  the  road.  So  far  he  has  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  stir  up  strife.  On  the  contrary,  his  incessant 
flitting  about  from  capital  to  capital  indicates  either  a 
very  social  spirit,  a very  restless  disposition,  or  a desire 
to  continue  the  European  harmony ; probably  all  these 
elements  have  entered  into  the  Emperor’s  wanderings. 

His  latest  visit  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  although  appar- 
ently not  decisive  as  regards  some  diplomatic  questions, 
confirms  the  impression  of  his  generally  peaceful  tem- 
per. If  it  be  true  that  he  proposed  a partial  disarma- 
ment, in  the  form  of  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  German,  from  the  various  frontiers,  it  is 
probably  also  true,  as  reported,  that  the  Czar  declined 
the  invitation.  Russia  is  apparently  not  anxious  to 
fight,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  not  willing  to  give 
up  an  inch  of  ground  or  recede  from  the  aggressive 
positions  which  she  has  taken.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Russian  infantry  and  artillery  soldiers  recruited  in  1885, 
’86,  and  ’87  are  to  be  discharged  into  the  reserve  force, 
and  that  from  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  term  of 
Bervioe  in  the  Russian  infantry  and  foot  artillery  is  to 
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be  reduced  from  five  to  four  years.  These  steps,  if  they 
are  taken,  are  the  reverse  of  that  process  which  is  known 
as  mobilization,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Czar  anticipates  no  early  disturbance.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  the  sympathy  which  has  followed  Bismarck 
into  his  forced  retirement,  and  in  spite  of  the  autocratio 
tone  of  the  Emperor  William’s  declarations,  the  general 
feeling  about  the  German  Emperor  seems  to  be  that  he 
has  considerable  capacity,  a good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  his  people,  and  some  openness  to  ideas.  Any 
peace,  however,  which  exists  in  Europe  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  is  an  uncertain  one. 

DELIMITATION  IN  AFRICA. 

The  delimitation  of  Africa  has  gone  on  lately  at  a 
great  rate,  and  many  embarrassing  questions  of  boun- 
daries and  territories  have,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
been  settled.  “Punch”  lately  expressed  the  English 
idea  of  the  situation  in  a little  picture  which  represented 
Germany  as  marching  away  from  John  Bull’s  door  with 
a satisfied  air,  while  France  and  Italy,  in  the  uniform 
of  two  sturdy  beggars,  were  petitioning  for  alms,  tak'ng 
Germany  as  their  example  and  promising,  in  case  they 
were  treated  with  the  same  generosity,  to  vacate  the 
premises. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  under  this  burlesque, 
although  John  Bull  can  hardly  be  said  to  hold  by  any 
principle  of  right  or  of  force  the  place  of  a supreme 
giver  of  benefits  in  Africa.  The  agreement  between 
France  and  England,  like  that  between  England  and 
Germany,  has  been  in  some  sense  a compromise  of 
mutual  claims.  France  recognizes  fully  the  British 
protectorate  over  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  England  in 
return  recognizes  the  French  protectorate  over  Mada- 
gascar, which  for  several  years  past  has  existed  in  fact, 
although  never  recognized  by  the  English  Government. 
This  concession  has  given  a little  wrench  to  English 
feeling  on  account  of  the  break  which  it  makes  in  the 
English  record  of  having  seized  or  controlled  most  of  the 
islands  in  the  world. 

In  Northwestern  Africa  the  French  possessions  are 
opposite  the  English  possessions  on  the  Niger,  two  dis- 
tricts constituting  what  is  known  as  the  two  Hinter- 
lands having  been  heretofore  unappropriated.  Of  these 
districts,  under  the  new  arrangement,  France  gets 
much  the  larger  share,  what  is  known  as  the  French 
sphere  being  recognized  by  the  English  as  extending 
souch  of  the  French  Mediterranean  possessions  to  a line 
from  Say  on  the  Niger  to  Barruwa  on  the  Northwest 
shore  of  Lake  Chad.  To  the  English  Niger  Company 
the  French  concede  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto,  which  ex- 
tends eastward  from  the  Niger.  Between  Sokoto  and 
Lake  Chad  is  the  empire  of  Bornu,  a very  large  tract 
of  country  which  will  hereafter  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  British  Niger  Company.  Bornu,  Sokoto,  and 


Gardo  are  all  of  importance,  because  they  are  the  most 
populous  and  well-to-do  native  States  in  Afrioa,  in- 
habited by  peoples  of  considerable  intelligence  and  en- 
ergy, of  a decided  commercial  turn,  and  with  cities  of 

no  small  size.  

MORE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  FIRE-ARMS. 

German  military  experts  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
the  new  rifle  with  which  the  army  of  Germany  has  re- 
cently been  supplied,  asserting  that  it  is  superior  to- 
every  other  gun  in  existence  and  certain  to  work  a rev- 
olution in  the  infantry  tactics  of  the  next  war.  This  is 
the  third  rearmament  of  the  German  army  since  1871, 
the  last  occurring  in  1888,  when  magazine  rifles  were 
issued,  but  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a more  powerful 
smokeless  powder,  the  gun  has  been  altered  and  ren- 
dered far  more  destructive. 

The  principal  features  of  the  new  weapon  are  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a repeating  gun,  that  it  has  a smaller 
bore  than  any  other  military  rifle,  and  that  it  has  a range 
of  3,000  yards,  which  approaches  that  of  field  artillery. 
Its  bullet  has  a lead  kernel  under  a coating  of  steel, 
with  a nickel  covering  over  all,  cartridges  being  fur- 
nished in  cases  of  five,  the  weight  of  the  ammunition 
being  very  slight.  The  penetration  of  the  gun  is  said 
to  be  extraordinary,  the  bullet  passing  through  thirty- 
two  inches  of  dry  deal  when  fired  at  a distance  of  1 10 
yards,  and  at  2,000  yards  penetrating  similar  wood  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches.  In  the  hands  of  steady  men,  it  is 
said  to  be  a certain  shot  at  a man  1,100  feet  distant,  or 
at  two  men  kneeling  side  by  side  1,600  feet  away,, 
while  earthworks  less  than  two  end  a half  feet  thick, 
and  even  quite  stout  trees,  afford  no  protection.  Such 
penetration  will,  of  course,  necessitate  a change  in  the 
present  breast  and  earthwork  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  infantry  in  action.  The  gun  is  very  light, 
imposing  comparatively  little  burden  upon  the  soldier, 
and  above  all  is  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  new 
smokeless  powder  which  has  a much  stronger  driving 
power  than  that  hitherto  in  use. 

Smokeless  powder  and  such  terrible  weapons  as  this 
new  rifle  must  have  an  important  effect  upon  modem 
scientific  warfare,  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  will  largely 
reduce  the  duration  of  actual  conflict,  while  the  former 
will  make  it  difficult  for  an  attacking  force  to  find  its 
opponents.  In  military  maneuvers  in  France,  last 
spring,  made  to  test  the  efficacy  of  smokeless  powder*- 
no  other  explosive  was  used,  and  although  the  atmos- 
phere was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  noise  of  battle  as 
loud  as  that  of  Waterloo,  not  a puff  of  smoke  was  visi- 
ble. Companies  of  infantry,  concealed  in  the  brush, 
poured  a deadly  fire  into  their  opponents  without  it 
being  possible  to  find  their  exact  whereabouts,  and  field 
artillery  came  directly  in  sight  and  opened  fire  without 
a trace  of  smoke  to  indicate  that  a gun  had  been  dis- 
charged. Add  to  this  terrible  macninery  of  war  the 
new  Berdan  range  finder,  by  which  the  exact  distance 
of  an  enemy  can  be  found  instantly,  and  war  bids  fair 
to  soon  become  a more  desperate  game  than  ever  for 
nations  to  indulge  in. 
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RECIPROCITY  IN  TRADE. 

The  system  of  inter- American  trade  reciprocity,  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  natnral  outcome  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference,  is  being  vigorously  dis- 
cussed just  now,  and,  of  course,  with  much  divergence 
of  view.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  to  b9  in  conflict 
with  the  protective  policy  of  the  oountry  and  a prac- 
tical adoption  of  free  trade;  and  on  the  other  that  it  is 
merely  a broadening  of  that  policy,  by  making  the 
abolition  of  purely  revenue  duties  a means  of  extend- 
ing the  demand  for  American  products. 

In  his  recent  speech  at  Waterville,  Me.,  Mr.  Blaine 
made  a plain  presentation  of  his  system  which,  out- 
lined, proposes  a reduction  or  removal  of  duties, 
especially  with  the  South  American  States  in  cases 
where  these  States  make  corresponding  concessions 
to  us.  Directly  opposing  the  theory  of  an  exclusive 
home  market,  Mr.  Blain9  says:  "T  wish  to  declare 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  has  reached  a point 
where  one  of  its  highest  duties  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
its  foreign  trade.’’  We  have  developed,  he  went  on  to 
say,  a volume  of  manufactures  which  overrun  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  market;  our  agricultural  production 
exceeds  vastly  our  own  demands.  In  many  fabrics  and 
many  products  we  have  already  gone  far  beyond  our 
own  power  to  use  and  absorb.  “Our  great  demand  is 
expansion — I mean  expansion  of  trale  with  countries 
where  we  can  find  profitable  exchanges.” 

He  shows  that  the  balance  of  trade  during  the  past 
year  stood  against  us  by  $13,000,000.  This  balance 
was  not  due  to  excess  of  imports  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  etc.,  but  as  the  result  of  trade  with  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us,  from  which  we  imported  $142,000,- 
000  more  than  we  exported  to  them.  It  is  here  that 
Mr.  Blaine  proposes  to  apply  his  system  of  reciprocity, 
that  is,  to  remove  any  part  of  our  tariff  above  what  is 
necessary  for  revenue,  as  a m9an3  by  which  these  and 
other  countries  may  be  induced  to  admit  our  products 
free  of  duty.  He  would,  for  example,  remove  the  duty  on 
raw  sugar  from  Brazil,  if  that  country  would  admit,  free 
of  duty,  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  railroad 
iron,  etc.,  from  the  United  States,  or,  in  brief,  remove  a 
duty  wherever,  in  general  opinion,  it  brings  some  posi- 
tive advantage  in  return.  As  thus  defined,  reciprocity 
would  not  be  a cast  iron  system  from  which  there  would 
be  no  divergence,  but  a compromise  proposition  or 
‘policy  of  ciroumstauce,  to  be  determined  favorably  or 
adversely  as  its  operations  may  make  or  lose  for  us.” 

An  objection  is,  of  course,  that  the  consent  of  for- 
eign countries  is  necessary  to  its  successful  working, 
an  objection  lessened,  however,  by  the  prompt  statement 
of  the  Brazilian  envoy  that  Brazil  would  be  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  make  concessions  in  this  line  in  return 
for  the  removal  of  the  sugar  duties.  It  became  appar- 


ent at  the  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Con’erenoe 
that  most  of  the  southern  governments  desired  to  eater 
into  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  would  de- 
mand concessions  which  this  country  could  not  grant 
without  injury  to  its  own  industries.  However,  the 
success  of  the  system,  it  is  urged,  would  not  depend 
upon  the  consent  of  all  the  southern  nations  nor  in- 
volve their  immediate  assenb,  for  if  adopted  as  a nat- 
ional policy,  it  would  apply  only  ai  foreign  States  rec- 
ognized its  value  and  conceded  some  positive  advant- 
age in  return. 

On  the  other  hand  its  application  would  cease  when- 
ever a State  refused  to  farther  concede  such  advan- 
tages; and  it  is  with  such  action  in  view  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tariff  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  which  will  in  all  probability  b e 
adopted,  providing  substantially,  that  raw  sugar  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  for  the  present,  the  duties  on 
refined  sugar  being  left  at  three-tenths  and  three-sixths 
of  a cent  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  “Oa  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July,  1891,  whenever  and  so  often  as 
the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Government  of 
any  country  producing  and  exporting  sugars,  molasses, 
coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such 
articles,  imposes  duties  or  other  exactions  upon  the 
agricultural  or  other  products  of  the  United  States, 
which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  into  the  United  States, 
he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unjust,  he 
shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  sus- 
pend, by  proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of 
this  act  relating  to  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  the  production  of  such 
country,  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just.” 

It  will  be,  th  refore,  within  the  power  of  the  President 
on  and  after  July  first,  a year  hence,  by  the  issuing  of 
a proclamation,  to  impose  half  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  raw  sugar,  four  cents  per  gallon  on  molasses,  three 
cents  a pound  on  coffee,  ten  cents  a pound  on  tea,  and 
one  and  a half  cents  a pound  on  hides  and  skins.  The 
power  lodged  in  the  President’s  hands  by  this  amend- 
ment may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  taxes  on 
sugar  and  molasses  under  the  special  rate  which  may 
be  imposed  by  Presidential  proclamation  would  yield 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000,  those  on  coffee 
$19,000,000,  on  tea,  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,- 
000,  and  on  hides  and  skins  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,- 
000,000;  a total  of  about  $53,000,000  or  $54,000,000. 
The  introduction  of  any  element  of  reciprocity  is  un- 
doubtedly a step  in  the  direction  of  that  larger  trade 
which  the  whole  country  craves,  which  the  country  is 
bound  to  have,  and  the  demand  for  which  Mr.  Blaine 
foresees.  But  some  question  the  wisdom  of  loading 
the  President  with  so  vast  a responsiblity  as  that  in- 
volved in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  revenue  of  the 
country  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a year. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISONS  CONGRESS. 

The  International  Prisons  Congress,  organized  in 
1872,  and  which  has  held  sessions  in  Borne,  London 
and  Stockholm,  met,  recently,  in  the  Bussian  oapital. 
Although  the  opening  address  was  an  eulogy  of  John 
Howard,  the  English  philanthropist,  the  opposition  of 
the  Czar  to  the  discussion  of  political  prisons  prevented 
consideration  of  abuses  worse,  perhaps,  than  any  How- 
ard ever  dreamed  of.  The  fact  that  competent  Bussian 
observers  advocate  banishment  to  Siberia  as  better 
so  far  as  the  prisoner  is  concerned,  than  confinement  in 
the  ordinary  prisons  of  Bus6ia,  indicates  that  in  the 
latter  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  still  more  inhuman. 

The  delegates  to  the  congress  were  admitted  into 
only  two  of  the  common  prisons,  each  of  which  had 
evidently  been  prepared  for  visitors.  The  Bussian 
penal  system,  though  not  discussed  by  the  congress, 
had  a clear  bearing  on  its  deliberations,  which  covered 
a wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  matters  of  detail  in- 
cluded the  architecture, sanitary  conditions  and  internal 
management  of  prisons,  with  the  clothing,  diet  and 
discipline  of  prisoners. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  prison  labor,  the  decis- 
ion was  reached  that  while  work  was  essential  for  the 
prisoner  as  part  of  the  reformatory  influence  of  punish- 
ment, the  State  and  not  a contractor  should  have  con- 
trol of  such  labor.  It  was  urged  that  the  latter  looks 
only  to  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  ctnvict  labor: 
while  the  chief  end  of  labor  with  the  State  should  be  to 
benefit  and  reform  the  prisoner  himself.  In  cases 
where  the  leasing  of  prison  labor  to  contractors  is  im- 
perative, control  should  be  retained  by  the  State,  and 
the  reform^  of  the  prisoner  still  be  its  ultimate  object 
and  aim,  though  whenever  possible  Buch  labor  should 
always  be  employed  on  account  of  the  State.  To  pre- 
vent injurious  competition  with  free  labor,  prison  labor 
should  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  used 
by  the  State,  only  the  surplus  being  sold, an  amount 
unlikely  in  any  degree  to  effect  the  market.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  Congress  the  French  seem  to  have 
taken  the  leading  part,  though  the  delegates  as  a 
whole  appear  to  have  recognized  the  incongruity  of 
deliberating  in  a capital  whose  ruler  welcomes  modern 
inventions  and  appliances,  but  prohibits  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  ideas  and  sentiments. 

"AN  INTERNATIONAL  QUESTION. 

The  State  Department  has  taken  measures  to  secure 
full  particulars  of  the  shooting  of  General  Barrundia  on 
board  an  American  vessel  lying  in  the  port  of  San  Jose 
by  officers  of  the  Guatemalan  Government,  arrest  by 
whom  he  was  resisting,  and  until  the  exact  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  affair  are  known  it 
does  not  care  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  case  or  of 


the  course  of  Minister  Mizner.  A case  involving  the 
identical  principle  with  that  of  General  Barrundia  oc- 
curred in  Nicaragua  in  1885,  and  in  that  case  Secre- 
tary Bayard  informed  our  Minister  to  Oenlral  America 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  had  a right  to  take 
the  man  wanted  from  on  board  an  American  merchant 
vessel  provided  she  were  in  Nicaraguan  waters. 

The  case  was  that  of  Jose  Gomez.  In  a letter  dated 
Guatemala,  Feb.  10,  1885,  Minister  Hall  informed  Sec- 
retary Frelinghuysen  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  Guatemalan  Government  proposed  to  take  from  on 
board  the  Pacific  mail  steamer  Honduras,  then  lying 
in  San  Juan  del  Sur,  a passenger  named  Gomez  in 
transit  for  Panama  but  wanted  in  Nicaragua  to  answer 
a charge  of  being  implicated  in  a recent  insurrection  in 
that  country.  Minister  Hall  said  that  he  had  directed 
our  consul  at  Managua  to  inform  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment “that  our  Government  has  .never  consented  and 
never  will  consent  to  the  arrest  and  removal  from  an 
American  vessel  in  a foreign  port  of  any  passenger  in 
transit,  much  less  if  the  offense  is  political.”  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  did  not  give  up  the  man  and  sailed 
out  of  port  without  securing  proper  clearance  papers. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  for  this  by  the  Nicaraguan 
authorities.  The  case  came  before  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  this  way,  and  it  held  that  Minister  Hall  had 
not  acted  according  to  law.  In  his  letter  to  the  Minis- 
ter, which  is  dated  March  12,  1885,  Secretary  Bayard 
says:  “It  appears  that  Gomez  voluntarily  took  pass- 
age on  the  vessel  knowing  it  would  enter  en  route  a 
Nicaraguan  port.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  when 
a merchant  vessel  of  odo  country  visits  the  ports  o 
another  for  the  purposes  of  trade  it  owes  temporary  alle- 
giance, and  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
country,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
port  it  visits  so  long  as  it  remains  unless  it  is  other- 
wise provided  by  treaty.  Any  exemption  or  immunity 
from  legal  jurisdiction  must  be  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  that  country.” 

It  is  said  that  cases  have  frequently  occurred  in 
which  revolutionists  and  others  wanted  for  offenses  of 
one  character  or  another  have  been  seized  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government  while  on  British  merchants’ 
ships,  and  Great  Britain  has  not  protested,  thus  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  precedents.  Had  the  vessel  been  a 
man  of  war  Barrundia  would  not  have  been  subject  to 
jurisdiction  as  war  vessels  carry  everywhere  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country  whose  flag  they  fly.  The  Bar- 
rundia affair  differs  from  the  others  in  that  the  man 
was  shot,  but  the  right  to  seize  being  conceded,  the 
right  to  kill  if  resistance  is  made  is  an  old  established 
principle  of  law.  The  principal  criticism  made  in  di- 
plomatic circles  of  Minister  Mizner’s  course  is  that  of 
unnecessary  interference.  It  is  suggested  that  he 
might  have  simply  stated  to  the  Guatemalans  that  they 
seized  the  man  at  their  own  risk. 
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THE  NEXT  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  population  of  the  United  Statee  being,  as  the 
postal  card  count  of  the  Ceasus  Bureau  indicates,  about 
63,000,000,  not  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Territories,  in  which  no  presidential  vote  is  cast, (which 
swell  the  amount  to  more  than  64,000,000)  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  a reapportionment  for  elec- 
toral purposes.  This  can  be  done  by  retaining  the 
present  number,  330,  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
which  two  must  shortly  be  added  for  the  representatives 
of  the  new  Statee  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  making  a 
total  of  332  Representatives  in  future  Congresses.  To 
keep  the  number  of  Representatives  within  this  limit  it 
will  be  needful  to  give  one  Representative  to  every  190,- 
000  people,  the  present  ratio  being  1 to  every  151.- 
000;  or  the  number  of  Representatives  may  be  increased. 
Bat  to  prevent  a too  numerous,  and  therefore,  too  cum- 
brous a body  of  Representatives  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
increase  will  cause  the  House  to  exceed  a total  of 
850  members.  If  the  number  of  Representatives  were 
353  the  apportionment  would  be  1 to  every  180,000  in- 
habitants. Speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  effect  of  reap 
portionment  by  either  method  upon  political  parties. 
'The  Philadelphia  Press  has  given  the  question  very 
o&reful  attention  and  presents  figures  of  which  we  avail 
oareelves. 

If  the  present  number  of  members  be  retained  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  will  each  be  represen- 
ted in  Congress  by  one  less  Congressman,  the  Southern 
States  will  lose  three,  and  the  Western  States  will  gain 
five.  If  the  number  bejncreased  to  353  the  New  Eng- 
land States  will  retain  their  present  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Massachusetts,  the  most  populous  of  the  Eastern 
States,  would  be  the  only  loser  by  reappor  tionment  on 
he  present  basis  of  representation. 

The  Middle  States  will  lose  one  on  a basis  of  332 
Representatives  and  gain  three  upon  one  of  353. 

In  the  Middle,  as  in  the  E istern  States,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  most  populous  State  suffers  most,  New 
York  losing  two  upon  the  present  basis  and  remaining 
stationary  upon  that  of  353,  while  New  Jersey  gains 
one  in  either  event,  and  Pennsylvania  gains  one  upon 
the  353  basis. 

The  Southern  States  will  lose  three  upon  the  present 
basis  and  three  upon  that  of  353. 

The  Western  Statee  will  be  gainers  under  any  circum- 
stances; they  will  have  fifteen  more  Representatives 
than  now  upon  a basis  of  353,  and  five  more  upon  that 
of  332. 

And  here  again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the 
most  populous  State  that  gains  most.  Illinois,  with  the 
largest  population,  gains  but  one  on  a basis  of  353  and 
remains  stationary  upon  that  of  332,  while  Ne- 


braska, with  less  than  half  the  population  of  Illinois, 
gains  two  in  one  event  and  three  in  the  other.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable.  Despite  all  that  we  hear  about 
agricultural  depression,  the  population  of  the  farming 
Statee  increases  in  a greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  States. 

In  the  caBe  of  the  353  basis  being  adopted  by  Con- 
gress the  political  complexion  of  the  Electoral  College 
would  be  likely  to  be  cast  thus,  according  to  the  Press : 
Representatives, 353.  Electoral  Col.441.  Ratio, 1-180, 609. 

Republican  Democratic  Doubtful 

■ States.  Statee.  Statee. 


California  . . 

..  9 

Alabama . . . 

..11 

Connecticut. . 

..  6 

Colorado. . . 

..  4 

Arkansas. . 

..  9 

Indiana  

..15 

Idaho 

..  3 

Delaware . . 

..  3 

New  York. . . 

..36 

Illinois .... 

Florida. . .. 

..  4 

W.  Virginia . . 

..  6 

Iowa 

..13 

Georgia . . . 

..12 

New  Jersey. . 

..10 

Kansas .... 

..11 

Kentucky. . 

..13 

Maine 

..  6 

Louisiana. . 

..  8 

Massachusetts^ 

Maryland. . . 

...  8 

Michigan . . 

..14 

Mississippi . 

..  9 

Minnesota . . 

.10 

Missouri  . . . 

..17 

Montana.  . . 

. 3 

N.  Carolina, 

..11 

Nebraska. . . 

..  8 

S.  Carolina. 

. 9 

Nevada 

. 3 

Tennessee. . 

. 12 

New  Hamp’t 

>.  4 

Texas 

..14 

N.  Dakota . . 

. 3 

Virginia  . . . . 

.11 

Ohio 

.22 

Oregon 

4 

Pennsylvania32 
Rhode  Island  4 

S.  Dakota. . . 

. 4 

Vermont. . . 

. 4 

Washington. 

. 4 

Wisconsin  . 

.12 

Wyoming . . 

. 3 

Total...  217 

131 

73 

DHULEEP  SINGE'S  SUBMISSION. 


The  announcement  by  cable  that  Dhuleep  Singh  has 
given  in  his  allegiance  to  the  British  throne,  and  has 
been  pardoned  on  condition  of  renouncing  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Lahore,  recalls  one  of  the  curious  chap- 
ters of  Anglo-Indian  history.  Dhuleep  was  but  a child 
when  the  great  Sikh  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Eng- 
land and  the  Funjaub  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
the  East  India  Company.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  the  famous  Koh-i-noor  diamond  (then  weigh- 
ing 186  carats,  and  worth  at  least  $1,500,000),  which 
was  the  property  of  Dhuleep  as  Maharajah  of  Lahore, 
was  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of  Englaind.  The  boy 
Dhuleep  was  taken  to  England,  carefully  educated, 
and  on  his  attaining  manhood  Parliament  gave  him  a 
magnificent  estate  and  an  income  of  about  $125,000  a 
year  as  some  compensation  for  the  enormous  revenues 
which  he  had  lost  with  his  throne.  For  a time  he  was 
tractable,  and  a submissive  subject;  and  he  became 
a Christian. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
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It  was  in  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  said  one  day : 
“I  should  like  to  place  the  Koh-i-noor  in  the  Queen’s 
hand,  now  that  I am  a man.  I was  only  a child  when 
I surrendered  it  to  her  by  the  treaty,  but  now  I am  old 
enough  to  understand.”  His  proposal  was,  we  believe, 
accepted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  jewel  in  his 
hand  and  formally  resign  it  to  his  sovereign.  But 
some  five  years  ago  Dhuleep  declared  that  his  $125,000 
a year  was  a wretched  pittance  as  compared  with  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  income  derived  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  from  the  Punjaub.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  increase  his  allowance,  he  threw  off  his 
allegiance,  resigned  his  “pittance,”  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent,  whence  he  has  from  time  to 
time  issued  addresses  to  the  Sikhs,  urging  them  to 
revolt,  and  signing  himself  “Sovereign  of  the  Sikh 
Nations  and  implacable  foe  of  the  British  Government.” 
Only  a year  ago  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria demanding  the  return  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  or 
“Mountain  of  Light,”  and  asserting  his  royal  equality 
with  the  Empress.  It  seems  that  now,  in  his  old  age, 
he  has  become  poor — comparatively  speaking — and 
broken  in  spirit,  and  has  decided  to  bow  his  neck  to  the 
British  rule,  receiving  for  his  submission,  it  is  believed, 
a very  substantial  consideration. 

RUSSIAN  BARBARISM. 

The  denial  that  the  Bussian  Government  has  issued 
any  new  edicts  against  the  Jews  seems  correct  if  oor 
respondents  may  be  credited,  present  proceedings 
taking  place  under  the  laws  promulgated  in  1882.  In 
enforcing  these  laws,  however,  R issia  reverts  to  a bar- 
barous and  shameful  policy,  which  should  be  impossible 
at  this  day  on  the  part  of  any  civilized  power,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  which  cannot  be  placed  upon  lesser 
officials,  but  must  be  charged  directly  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Jews  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  aliens  in 
Russia,  and  civil  privileges  have  been  accorded  to  them 
grudgingly.  But  although  hitherto  they  have  been 
permitted  according  to  law  to  reside  in  only  sixteen  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  their  presence  in  other  de- 
partments has  always  been  tolerated.  Merchants  of  the 
persecuted  faith  have  established  themselves  in  com- 
mercial cities,  and  artisans  in  large  numbers  hav  e set- 
tled in  localities  outside  the  designated  provinces,  and 
even  the  presence  of  farmers  has  been  tolerated. 

But  all  these  privileges  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
henceforth  the  four  million  Jews  in  Russia  are  prohib- 
ited from  residence  anywhere  save  in  the  sixteen  pro- 
vinces, and  there  only  in  the  larger  towns.  None  may 
own  or  cultivate  land,  nor  own,  carry  on,  or  control 
shares  in  mining  industries.  The  result  of  this  prohi- 
bition will  be  that  the  greater  number  of  Hebrew  land- 
owners,  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers,  with  thoee 


living  in  the  smaller  villages,  will  be  deprived  of  their 
property  and  reduced  to  poverty,  and,  expelled  from 
their  homes,  will  be  forced  to  begin  life  anew  with 
every  condition  against  them. 

The  brutality,  however,  of  this  phyeioal  persecution 
is  outdone  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
which  it  is  proposed  to  impose  upon  the  Jews,  with  the 
clear  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  become  the  hucksters, 
saloon- keepers  and  usurers  they  are  taunted  with  being, 
or  else  to  starve.  Heretofore,  Hebrews  have  been  al- 
lowed admission  to  the  sohools  and  universities  in  num- 
bers not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  the  students  in  at- 
tendance, but  hereafter  the  proportion  is  to  be  largely 
reduced  and  from  many  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  they  are  to  be  wholly  exolu  led.  Fro  n the 
profession  of  law,  in  which  many  Jews  have  become 
distinguished,  they  are  to  be  barred  out  as  well  as  from 
the  professions  of  engineering,  and  military  surgery, and 
from  holding  any  positions  under  Government,  how- 
ever subordinate  they  may  be. 

Such  a policy  would  be  barbarous  enough  had  it 
always  been  in  vogue  in  Russia,  but  the  fact  that  under 
the  more  liberal  regulations  of  rulers  like  Alexander  I, 
anl  Nicholas,  Jews  have  become  prosperous  farmors, 
skilled  artisans  and  successful  professional  men,  renders 
a reversion  to  it  even  more  iniquitous.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  a million  persons  will  be  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  enforcement  of  the  edict,  but  no  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  misery  and  degredation  it  will  entail. 
No  charge  can  be  brought  against  the  Jews  except  that 
they  are  a people  apart  from  the  nation  in  which  they 
dwell, a condition  largely  due  to  the  prejudices  and  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  labor,  nor  is  there  any  cause 
for  the  edict  save  to  conciliate  popular  passion  and 
ignorance. 


Perfume  seems  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  of  the  future.  In  the  sham  fight  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Emperor  William  the  other  day 
near  Portsmouth,  the  advance  of  tha  attacking  force 
was  concealed  by  means  of  the  newly  invented  smoke 
balls.  Their  success,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
open  to  discussion.  For  the  aroma  of  their  fumes  was 
so  powerful  that  the  advancing  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  keep  one  hand  tightly  clasped  to  their  no3e]in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  suffocation.  Thisjnaturally  im- 
pared  the  efficacy  of  their  rifle  and  bayonet  ^practice. 
Since  then  it  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  'the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Old  World  that  it^ightjbe  pref- 
erable to  asphyxiate  the  enemy  rather  than  their  own 
troops;  and  a Viennese  scientist  has  accordingly  in- 
vented a bomb,  which,  more  pungent  than  the  cele- 
brated stinkpots  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  deprives  of ’con- 
sciousness for  the  space  of  several  hours  every  person 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  within  500  yards  of 
the  spot  where  it  explodes. 
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To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the 
greatest  function  on  earth. — Channivg. 


Sup’t  Harrington  is  making  a specialty  of  the 
Pupils'  Reading  Circle  in  the  schools  of  Macoupin 
county. 


Sup’t  Rice,  of  Fulton  county,  is  meeting  with 
fine  success  in  introducing  the  Reading  Circle  work 
into  his  oounty. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Som- 
erset county,  Pa  Sup’t  Berkey  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  grading  the  rural  schools,  and  is  recom- 
mending the  “Manual  and  Guide”  to  his  teachers. 
We  are  glad  that  the  grading  of  the  rural  schools  is 
being  agitated  in  the  great  Keystone  State. 


In  our  country  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is 
worthy  the  honored  name  of  a statesman  who  does 
not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the 
people  in  all  his  plans  of  administration. — Horace 
Mann. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  Dl. 

We  extend  a cordial  invita  ion  toall  too  ntribute  this  column. 
Questions  or  answers  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  David- 
son early  in  the  month.— Ed. 

Miss  Nettie  Washburn,  Tremont,  111.,  sends  the 
following  solution  to  Crack  Problem  No.  2,  publish- 
ed in  the  September  Number: 

Suppose  the  annual  payment  to  be  $1.00.  We 
know  that  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  for 
4th  year,  and  the  payment  must  have  been  equal. 
Therefore  the  amount  1.00.  Dividing  1.00  by  1.06 
will  give  the  principal  left  at  the  end  of  the  3d  year. 
1.00-h  1.06=94333,  Principal  left  3d  year.  Adding 
$1.00,  the  annual  payment,  =1.  94333,  Principal  and 
interest  3d  year. 

1.94333=1.06=1.8333,  Principal  left  2d  vear. 
Adding  annual  payment,  2.8333=Principal  and  in- 
terest 2d  year. 

2.8333=1.06=2.673,  principal  left  1st  year. 
Adding  annual  payment  3.673=Principal  and  inter- 
est 1st  year.  But  we  know  this  to  have  been  $7420. 
Dividing  $7420,  by  3.673  gives  $2020.14,  the  an- 
nual payment  required. 

We  withhold  the  solutions  of  the  other  two 
Crack  Problems  given  in  the  September  number  un- 
til next  month.  In  the  meantime  send  in  your  solu- 
tions. 


Last  month  we  spoke  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Gallagher 
being  a candidate  for  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent in  Putnam  county.  We  have  since  learned 
that  our  friend  and  former  fellow-teacher  in  Macon 
county,  Mr.  J.  M.  Boyer,  is  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. Mr.  Boyer  is  a practical  teacher  of  much  and 
successful  experience.  Both  gentlemen  are  well 
qualified  for  the  office  and  the  schools  of  Putnam 
county  will  be  in  good  hands. 


The  “Manual  and  Guide”  has  just  been  intro- 
duced into  Brown  county,  South  Dakota.  Its  use 
was  explained  at  the  Institute,  which  was  held  the 
second  week  of  September.  F rom  a local  report  we 
dip  the  following: 

“ R.  S Gleason,  Co.  Sup’t  of  Kingsbury  county, 
addressed  the  teachers  on  the  “Manual  and  Guide” 
now  being  introduced  in  this  county.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast and  knows  what  he  is  talkiug  about,  as  he 
usejl  the  Course  in  his  schools  during  the  past  year, 
and  reports  wonderful  progress  in  his  schools  dur- 
iug  the  time.  He  carried  t he  wide  awake  teachers 
with  him  during  his  talk,  and  wheu  he  closed  every 
one  promised  to  use  the  Guide  and  make  it  a suc- 
cess.” 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  adoption  and  use 
of  the  system  of  classification  and  “Manual  and 
Guide”  being  introduc.  d into  the  schools  of  the 
ermoty  by  Sup’t  II.  L.  Sheldon. 


MY  REVISED  EDITION  of  the  Course  of 
Study  for  Common  Schools  excels  all  others  in  typo- 
graphical arrangement,  quality  of  paper,  press-work, 
and  binding.  Ninety-six  pages  of  carefully  pre- 
pared Outlines  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ev- 
ery Teacher  and  Advanced  Pupil.  Single  copy, 
post-paid,  10  cents;  per  dozen,  by  express  (not  pre- 
aid), 75  cents;  per  hundred,  $6;  500  or  more,  $5  per 
undred.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

C.  M.  PARKER, 

Editor  School  News,  Taylorville,  HI. 
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Teachers’  Tenure  of  Office. 

By  Prof.  W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

[Bead  before  the  Southern  Illinois  Teachers’  Association.] 

A careful  study  of  the  topic  assigned  for  dis- 
cussion has  revealed  the  subject  in  its  length  and 
breadth  as  one  of  no  mean  compass.  Indeedits  im- 
portance has  been  so  magnified  that  I -am  not  sure 
but  that  the  ‘teachers’  tenure’  is  the  “missing  link”  of 
the  chain  that  is  to  bind  as  a whole  the  component 
parts  of  a perfected  educational  system. 

But  broad  and  unqualified  assertions  do  not 
bear  the  weight  of  authority ; hence  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  adduce  indisputable  evidence  wherewith 
to  carry  conviction,  for  in  the  abundance  of  testimo- 
ny all  things  shall  be  established. 

Statistics  relating  to  tenure  in  the  various  States 
are  necessarily  very  incomplete.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  gleaned  to  give  some  idea,  imperfect 
though  it  be,  of  existing  conditions.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia about  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  engaged  have 
taught  five  years ; in  New  Jersey,  about  55  per  cent 
In  New  Hampshire  about  51  per  cent  of  the  schools 
were  taCight  by  the  same  teacher  for  two  successive 
terms ; in  Minnesota  about  10  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers had  taught  in  the  same  district  for  three  years 
or  more;  in  New  York  four-fifths  of  the  districts  re- 
porting had  employed  the  same  teacher  but  a singlo 
term. 

The  records  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  for 
the  year  1884  show  71  per  cent  of  the  districts  re- 
porting with  new  incumbents ; in  48  per  cent  of  said 
cases  two  or  more  persons  had  been  called  to  the 
same  position  within  the  year. 

In  Pennsylvania  about  30  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers yearly  are  new  to  the  work.  In  the  various 
other  States,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  State 
Superintendents,  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers each  year  are  without  experience,  so  that  we  may 
safely  estimate  that  throughout  the  United  States 
40  per  cent  of  the  annual  supply  of  teachers  are 
manufactured  directly  from  the  “raw  material;”  just 
how  “raw”  is  some  of  this  material  your  own  obser- 
vation will  enable  you  to  conclude. 

And  with  what  result?  Says  Supt.  Preston,  of 
Mississippi,  “If  a man  should  undertake  to  operate 
a machine-shop  with  hands  gathered  from  the  cot- 
ton fields,  his  speedy  failure  would  teach  him  a point- 
ed lesson  of  experience,  viz : That  he  should  have 
selected  skilled  workmen.”  No  more  can  we  expect 
to  operate  successfully  the  complex  machinery  of  a 
school  system  without  artisans  to  labor  in  the  intel- 
lectual work-shop. 

No  such  parallelism  is  discoverable  in  the  ed- 
ucational history  of  the  more  enlightened  nations 
of  the  Old  World.  There  teaching  is  looked  upon 
as  a profession  and  the  peripatetic  teacher  is  prac- 
tically unknown. 

Seeking  for  the  cause  or  causes  of  short 
and  uncertain  tenure  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  own  country,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  from  Dr.  Waite,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics.  In  an  article  read  before  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  1885,  touching  upon  this  self-same  topic 


he  said,  “If  we  trace  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
tho  evils  of  which  we  speak,  wo  shall  find  their  roots 
chiefly  in  a degradation  of  tho  public  mind  which 
has  resulted  from  tho  unhappy  wedlock  of  politics 
and  education,  and  has  led  to  the  surrender  of  our 
schools  to  the  control  of  petty  politicians  whose 
highest  views  of  duty  and  responsibility  are  meas- 
ured by  self-interest.” 

Entirely  separated  from  a vicious  system  of 
politics  in  the  beginning,  each  year  has  seen  our 
educational  systom  coming  more  and  more  under 
its  dominating  influence.  To  curry  favor  with  the 
vulgar  masses,  a reduction  of  local  taxation  has  often 
been  secured  by  unscrupulous  politicians,  conse- 
quent upon  which  action  school  terms  have  boon 
shortened  and  teachers’  salarios  reduced,  for,  says  a 
vigorous  writer, “Politicians  seem  to  think  that  farm- 
ers and  teachers  are  the  only  classes  they 
may  kick  with  impunity.  * * ■ * * 

If  they  would  pretend  to  retrench  they  strike 
first  at  the  salaries  of  the  harmless  pedagogue.” 
And  inadequacy  of  salary  has  much  to  do  with  of- 
ficial tenure.  The  census  of  1880  shows  the  maxi- 
mum average  of  teachers’  salaries  in  any  one  sec- 
tion of  *the  union  to  be  f 677, in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; the  minimum,  $52,  in  North  Carolina;  with  an 
annual  average  salary  in  the  United  States  of  $236.- 
37,  a sum  less  than  that  paid  to  common  railroad 
laborers,  or  to  breakers  of  stone  upon  our  public 
highways. 

But  not  alon9  does  the  politician  control  the 
educational  purse;  the  power  of  appointment  and  of 
renewal  alike  is  his  and  right  royally  does  he  wield 
it  to  the  rewarding  of  personal  and  political  friends 
or  the  discomfiture  of  political  enemies.  The  very 
recent  decapitation  of  a Pennsylvania  Superintend- 
ent after  a lease  of  30  years,  and  of  another  in  Indi- 
ana after  a tenure  of  28  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ever-recurring  incidents  of  like  nature,  but  of  lesser 
note,  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  avenger  is  abroad 
in  his  might. 

And  again.  Quoting  Mr.  Draper,  of  New  York, 
“ There  are  trustees  who  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
chosen  to  be  dictators  and  a law  unto  themselves, 
rather  than  the  administrators  of  a great  system  or- 
ganized and  governed  by  law,  and  who  put  their 
misconceived  notions  into  effect,  as  the  most  conve- 
nient means  of  showing  their  authority,  gratify  their 
self-importance  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher;”  or 
“ they  (the  teachers)  are  made  the  foot-ball  of  school 
district  politics,  or  family  feuds,  or  are  persecuted 
through  the  petty  spite  ordinarily  aroused  in  the 
narrow-minded  parents  by  an  efficient  discipline  in 
the  school ;”  or,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Sliimmell, 
of  Philadelphia,  they  “ fail  to  make  a re-election  be- 
cause they  are  antagonized  by  a few  influential  men 
with  a grievance.” 

Still  another  cause  contributing  to  the  low  av- 
erage of  tenure  is  the  fact  that  many  young  women 
and  not  a few  young  men  enter  the  public  schools 
as  teachers  who  have  no  intention  of  long  following 
the  business,  but  who  embrace  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented as  a temporary  expedient  for  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  or  as  a stepping-stone  to  something  more 
permanent  and  remunerative. 

Concerning  the  evils  resulting  from  existing 
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conditions,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the  opinions  of 
persons  whose  observation  and  experience  must  car- 
ry with  them  much  weight.  Says  Mr.  Shimmell,  of 
Philadelphia,  “ No  feature  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system  is  so  discouraging  to  teachers  as  the 
uncertainty  of  their  tenure  of  office.  Low  wages, 
frequent  examinations,  and  short  terms  all  tend  to 
degrade  the  profession,  but  the  worst  of  all  is  to  be 
dismissed  without  cause.” 

Supt.  Mann,  of  Clay  County,  Iowa:  “The  bane 
of  our  common  schools  is  that  we  have  no  teachers 
that  enter  the  work  as  a vocation.  Our  best  teach- 
ers are  dropping  out  and  their  places  are  being 
filled  by  the  young  and  inexperienced.” 

Supt.  Williams,  Delaware,  Ohio:  “Frequent 

changes  of  teachers  is  an  obstacle  to  success  and 
embarrassing  to  the  school  system.  If  a teacher 
has  succeeded  well,  has  evinced  skill,  industry,  and 
intelligence,  it  is,  almost  without  exception,  a de- 
cided detriment  to  change.”  But  enough,  perha,ps, 
of  evidence  on  this  head.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  with  short  terms,  inexperienced  teachers,  and 
frequent  changes,  school  work  can  be  little  else 
than  the  merest  experimentation. 

With  the  evil  upon  us,  it  may  be  pleasing  to 
note  some  of  the  voices  that  are  being  raised  in  be- 
half of  needed  reforms.  Says  C.  W.  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College : “ The  schools  need  the 
life-work  of  highly  trained  and  experienced  teach- 
ers. The  American  schools  will  never  equal  the 
schools  of  Germany  and  France  until  well-proved 
teachers  can  secure  a tenure  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency,  like  teachers  in  those  countries.  Con- 
sideration, dignity,  and  quietness  of  mind  go  with  a 
permanent  tenure,  and  the  public  school  service  will 
never  compete  successfully  with  the  service  of  pri- 
vate educational  corporations  in  this  country  until 
the  public  employ  is  as  good  as  the  private  employ 
in  this  regard.” 

Supt.  Buchanan,  Virginia:  “Teachers  should 
be  able  to  rely  with  reasonable  certainty  upon  em- 
ployment, When  a teacher  has  proved  faithful  and 
efficient,  has  become  acquainted  in  neighbor- 
hood, has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
knows  the  capacities  and  temperaments  of  the  pu- 
pils and  their  different  degrees  of  advancement  in 
their  studies,  such  a teacher  can  begin  a new  term 
with  manifest  advantage  over  a new  teacher,  and 
for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  ought,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  patrons  and  pupils,  to  be  retained.  But  it  is 
especially  due  teachers  that  they,  having  chosen 
teaching  as  a profession,  and  proven  themselves 
competent,  worthy,  and  efficient,  should  be  able  to 
rely  with  reasonable  certainty  on  employment,  and 
thus  be  relieved,  as  far  as  practicable  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  in  regard  thereto.  If  ability,  skill,  en- 
ergy, and  good  character  secure  steady  employment 
in  other  pursuits,  they  ought  especially  to  do  so  in 
that  of  teaching.'' 

B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Michigan:  "That  something 
should  be  done  to  make  teachers’  tenure  more  fixed 
and  lasting,  and  so  protect  them  from  the  predatory 
habits  of  those  who  prey  upon  them,  goes  without 
argument.” 

Supt.  Williams  Delaware,  O.:  “Where  the 

services  of  a thoro  ighly  competent  teacher  have 


been  secured,  they  should  be  retained  from  term  to 
term,  and  the  question  of  wages,  whether  a few  dol- 
lars more  or  less  per  month,  is  of  small  conse- 
quence.” 

Supt.  Draper,  New  York:  “It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  State  to  see  that  only  persons  of  unques- 
tioned moral  character,  of  aptitude  for  the  work 
and  of  ample  qualifications,  shall  be  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  schools.  Having  secured  character 
and  qualifications  in  a teacher,  it  is  bound  to  throw 
round  the  position  such  safeguards  as  will  make  it 
tolerable  and  self-respecting.” 

A.  B.  Copeland,  Florence  (Mass.)  High  School: 
“ I believe  that  both  justice  and  expediency  demand 
that  the  teachers’  position  be  made  permanent. 
Until  teachers  can  feel  and  know  that  the  tenure  of 
their  position  depends  upon  their  competency  and 
faithfulness,  and  upon  nothing  else,  they  will  not 
and  cannot  give  their  best  services  to  the  work;  this 
they  can  never  feel  and  know  so  long  as  they  are 
subjected  to  the  uncertainty  and  unnecessary  delay 
of  temporary  appointments.  * * * * The 

same  spirit  of  reform  which  demands  that  a citizen 
engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country  shall  not 
have  the  manhood  crushed  out  of  him  by  the  liabili- 
ty of  removal  without  just  cause,  makes  a like  de- 
mand in  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  the  educational 
service.  Once  make  the  teachers’  profession  some- 
thing better  than  an  army  of  carpet-baggers  and 
tramps,  and  it  will  immediately  draw  to  itself  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  best  talents  of  the 
country,  which  it  so  much  needs.” 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
past  decade  in  public  assemblies  and  through  educa- 
tional journals.  What  of  their  fruits?  Says  Supt. 
Bayes,  of  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa,  “probably  the  one 
thing  more  than  any  other  that  has  enhanced  the 
usefulness  of  our  schools,  is  an  unwritten  rule  of 
action  among  our  boards  of  directors  regarding  the 
teachers’  tenure  of  office.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood among  them  that  when  a teacher  is  once  em- 
ployed in  a district  his  claims  for  re-appointment 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  in  case  he  gives  rea- 
sonable satisfaction. 

Again.  The  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Board  of 
Education,  by  special  provision,  has  practically 
made  the  Superintendent’s  tenure  perpetual.  Un- 
less notified  by  January  first  of  a desired  change,  it 
is  understood  that  his  position  is  secure  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Emporia,  Kansas,  places  on  the  permanent  list 
all  teachers  who  have  done  satisfactory  work  for 
three  successive  years. 

But  it  is  left  for  conservative  Boston  the  more 
nearly  to  settle  this  vexed  question  and  her  teachers 
to  realize  the  long  hoped-for  ideal.  The  conditions 
precedent  in  said  city  recognize  two  classes  of  ap- 
pointments. All  persons  who  have  served  accepta- 
bly for  a period  of  at  least  four  years,  and  are  rec- 
ommended by  committees  in  charge,  shall,  when 
elected,  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency.  All  others  in  service  and  who  may  here- 
after be  elected,  shall  be  annually  elected  until  they 
shall  have  served  successfully  for  four  successive 
years  and  are  recommended  by  the  proper  commit- 
tee for  a tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  and 
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efficiency.  A canvassing  or  observation  committee 
makes  its  annual  round  inFebruary  and  reports  per- 
sons for  re-election  and  for  election  to  tenure  to  a 
committee  on  nominations,  which  committee  shall 
report  on  such  recommendations  at  their  first  meet- 
ing in  March.  If  at  the  time  of  the  February  can- 
vass any  teacher  shall  be  found  to  be  inefficient,  in- 
competent, or  unfaithful  in  discharge  of  duties  such 
an  one  is  required  to  appear  before  the  nominating 
committee.  If  after  a careful  investigation  this 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  person  is  un- 
suitable for  the  position,  they  shall  report  such  facts 
in  writing  to  the  Board,  but  such  report  shall  lie  on 
the  table  for  at  least  two  weeks  before  final  action  is 
taken  thereon. 

It  is  likewise  made  the  duty  of  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  principals  to  report  in  writing,  any 
inefficiency,  incompetency,  or  unfaithfulness  dis- 
covered to  the  committee  in  charge,  who  shall  in- 
vestigate, and  if  satisfied  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
report,  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  Board  with- 
in two  months  after  the  facts  have  been  brought  to 
their  knowledge. 

The  three  requisites  to  appointment  under  ten- 
ure are  (1)  character,  including  culture  and  refine- 
ment; (2)  intellectual  power  and  ability;  and  (3) 
faculty  of  teaching.  The  records  of  the  supervisors’ 
reports  in  their  annual  inspection  of  the  schools  and 
observation  of  the  work  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

1.  The  teacher’s  governing  ability. 

2.  The  conduct  of  his  pupils. 

3.  His  teaching  ability. 

4.  The  results  as  shown  by  his  pupils. 

The  committee  on  nominations  are  governed  by 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  No  personal  sympathy  with  the  teacher  shall 
outweigh  the  good  of  the  school. 

2.  A teacher  of  proven  inefficiency  and  failure 
should  be  dismissed  and  blame  only  himself. 

3.  The  teacher  of  questionable  ability  and  suc- 
cess should  have  warning  and  be  placed  on  private 
probation. 

4.  A teacher  who  has  been  careless,  negligent, 
and  indifferent,  but  who  has  ability  should  be  spur- 
red to  better  work. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  in  the  Boston  schools 
is  awaited  witn  much  interest.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  in  the  schools  at  large,  for  reasons  that  are 
obvious,  must  be  difficult.  “Before  along  tenure 
can  be  claimed  for  teachers,”  says  President  Eliot, 
of  Havard,  “it  is  plain  that  a sound  system  of  select- 
ing and  proving  them  must  have  been  established.” 

Some  of  the  most  pertinent  suggestions  offered 
for  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  Teachers’  Tenure 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Bring  to  bear  intelligent  public  sentiment 
to  the  wiping  out  of  such  laws  as  make  teachers  the 
helpless  servants,  or  mere  puppets  of  incompetent 
school  officials,  petty  politicians,  and  men  of  like 
character 

2.  Place  the  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  high  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  who  will 
be  alike  the  safe  custodians  of  the  school  interests 
and  friendly  aids  and  counselors  of  teachers. 


3.  Make  proper  provision  for  an  adequato  re- 
muneration for  the  work  to  bo  accomplished,  thus 
inviting  a higher  order  of  talent,  and  in  order  to 
keep  such  permanently  in  the  field  provide  also  for 
liberally  pensioning  such  teachers  as  shall  havo 
spent  tne  bettor  part  of  their  lives  in  the  educational 
service. 

4.  Fix  upon  some  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  ranks,  thereby  practically 
debarring  the  entrance  of  such  as  intend  tq  make 
teaching  but  a temporary  expedient,  or  the  means 
to  some  selfish  end.  requiring  of  all  that  special 
knowledge  that  shall  constitute  teaching  a profes- 
sion on  a parity  with  that  of  law,  medicine,  or  the- 
ology. 

5.  Through  certificated  teachers  let  State 
Boards  be  chosen;  and  in  the  same  manner,  County 
Boards  for  co-operation  therewith,  thereby  coni: 
pletely  divorcing  the  school  from  politics  and  per- 
sonal favoritism,  and  placing  the  regulation  of  sala- 
ries, length  of  terms,  tenure  of  office,  and  the  ap- 
pointing power  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers themselves. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I am  most 
earnestly  in  sympathy  with  any  rational  method 
that  shall  give  to  the  honest,  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher  longer  tenure  and  greater  security  in  his 
position,  firmly  believing  that  such  shall  ensure 
greater  enthusiasm,  stronger  devotion,  and  increased 
efficiency  in  the  noblest  of  all  works,  the  work  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  character,  culture,  social 
* opinions,  moral  ideas,  everything  that  contributes 
to  lofty  manhood  and  noble  citizenship. 


Mass  and  Weight.  * 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  weight 
and  the  mass  of  a body  are  the  same.  From  this 
false  conception  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  in  physics. 

By  weight  is  meant  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  the  Earth’s  attraction  for  a body,  expressed  in 
some  unit,  as  pound,  ounce  or  gram. 

It  will  vary  with  the  mass  of  the  body,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  Earth  i.  e.  the  altitude 
and  latitude  of  the  object  and  the  density  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  body  lies,  e.  g.  air  or  water. 

By  mass  is  meant  the  amount  of  matter  in  a 
body.  Let  us  here  note  a relation  between  mass 
and  density  (the  closeness  of  the  molicules  of  a 
body).  The  former  the  amount  of  matter  in  a body, 
the  latter  the  amount  of  matter  in  a given  unit  of 
volume  of  a substance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  expression  of 
mass  as  well  as  that  of  density  must  be  relative. 
What  then  is  the  basis  of  comparison  ? Let  us  see. 
Suppose  we  weigh  at  the  Equator  a cubic  foot  of 
iron  and  then  make  a journey  to  the  North  Pole, 
weighing  the  iron  at  various  places  on  the  way. 
Will  we  notice  any  change  in  the  weight  of  the  iron 
and  if  so,  what  change?  Its  weight  increases  from 
the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole.  Why?  The  force 
of  gravity  increases  as  we  go  north  or  south  from 
the  Equator.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
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amount  of  matter?  No.  What  do  we  learn  from 
this?  That  gravity  effects  the  weight  of  a body  but 
not  its  mass  and  that  the  weight  of  a body  increases 
with  the  force  of  gravity. 

Let  us  compare  the  weight  at  a given  place  with 
the  increment  of  gravity  of  that  place. 

• ( Weight  601bs. 

Station  A.  

( Gravity  30  feet. 

( Weight  631bs. 

Station  B.  ' 

( Gravity  31.5  feet. 

( Weight  641bs. 

Station  C.  -j 

( Gravity  32  feet. 

Now  compare  the  different  quotients  or  ratios. 
Station  A 2;  Station  B 2;  Station  C 2.  What  do 
you  learn  from  this?  That  the  weight  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  weight  and  gravity  at  a given  place  re- 
mains constant. 

Since  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  body  remain- 
ed constant  what  might  these  quotients  represent? 
The  amount  of  matter  or  the  mass.  How  then  can 
we  find  the  mass  of  a body?  By  dividing  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  the  increment  of  gravity  of  the  place. 

Suppose  at  station  C we  weigh  another  body 
and  find  it  to  be  32  lbs.  what  is  its  mass? 

Weight  32  lbs.  j 

> =1  Mass. 

Gravity  32  feet.  ) 

What  is  the  1 and  the  2 representing  the  mass 
of  the  two  bodies  at  station  C,  pounds  or  feet? 
Neither,  they  are  abstract  numbers.  What  then  do 
they  express?  Relation.  How  then  does  the  mass 
of  the  first  body  compare  with  that  of  the  second? 
The  first  has  twice  the  mass  of  the  second.  Why? 
Is  it  because  it  weighs  twice  as  much?  Let  us  see. 
Weigh  the  second  body  at  station  B.  Its  weight 
would  be  31.5  lbs.  What  is  its  mass?  1.  Why? 

If  the  mass  does  not  change  with  the  weight 
will  two  bodies  ever  be  in  proportion  to  their  weight? 
When?  Yes,  when  at  the  same  place.  Why? 

Weight  of  A.  Weight  of  B. 

Mass  of  A:  Mass  of  B:: : 

Gravity.  Gravity. 

Since  they  are  at  the  same  place  the  gravity 
would  bo  equal  in  the  third  and  fourth  terms  of  the 
proportion,  lienee 

Mass  of  A:  Mass  of  B::  W of  A:  W of  B. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  weight  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  force  of  gravity  while  mass  shows  the 
quantity  of  matter  i.  e.  weight  measures  force;  mass, 
matter. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Is  it  correct  then  to  say  that  A has  a mass 
of  10  lbs.  and  B a mass  of  60  lbs.?  Why  not? 

2.  Is  this  formula  correct, 

M (Momentum)  M (Mass)  X V (Velocity)? 

If  not  why  not? 


3.  How  do  we  express  the  density  of  substan- 
ces? What  does  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a substance 
express? 

* Since  writing  the  above  I have  noticed  the 
following  given  in  the  September  number  of  the 
“School  News:”  “The  mass  of  a body  is  determin- 
ed by  the  amount  of  space  it  occupies;  the  weight 
by  its  measure  of  gravity.  ” 

I most  respectfully  beg  lief  to  differ  from  the 
answer.  We  do  not  so  use  the  term  mass  in  physics. 
Mass  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a body;  volume 
the  space  occupied  by  the  body,  the  weight  the 
amount  of  the  Earth’s  attraction  for  the  body. 

In  the  first  illustration  the  cubic  foot  of  wood 
and  cubic  foot  of  lead  do  not  have  the  same  mass, 
the  mass  of  the  lead  being  the  greater,  they  do,  how- 
ever have  the  same  volume,  they  also  differ  in  weight. 

In  the  second  illustration  of  the  pound  of  but- 
ter and  pound  of  iron  the  two  bodies  have  the  same 
mass  and  the  same  weight  (if  weighed  at  the  same 
place)  but  differ  in  volume,  that  of  the  butter  being 
the  greater.  W.  J.  B.,  Green  Castle,  Ind. 


Department  of  Psychology. 

Conductedby  Jonathan  Hitrdon,  A.  B. 

II. 

THE  NATURE  OE  THE  SOUL. 

Of  the  Soul  Itself  Nothing  can  be  Known. — 
Perhaps  no  other  field  of  study  offers  such  irresist- 
ible inducements  for  worthless  speculation.'  “What 
is  the  mode  of  the  soul’s  existence?  What  is  the 
distinction  between  its  existence  and  its  essence? 
Might  its  essence  subsist  if  it  should  cease  to  have 
an  actual  existence?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soul 
itself  considered  apart  from  its  acts  and  states?” 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  led  the  school- men 
into  such  unfathomable  perplexities,  and  the  silent 
contempt  with  which  all  subsequent  ages  have  allow- 
ed their  metaphysical  meanderings  to  be  forgotten 
should  remain  a warning  to  us  all.  It  would  be  well 
to  recall,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  con- 
clusion of  Kant,  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  last:-- 
“ Apart  from  experience,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
the  soul .”  We  cannot  know  (he  soul  directly,  and 
when  we  talk  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  we  can  only 
mean  the  sum  total  of  all  those  attributes  which  we 
must  infer  it  to  possess,  from  the  phenomena  which 
we  know  it  to  experience.  What  then  is  the  nature 
of  the  soul  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  cou 
sciousness?  First  it  is  immaterial. 

Immateriality.— The  soul  is  not  matter.  Al- 
though we  have  no  knowledge  of  souls  existing  in- 
dependent of  bodies;  although  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  soul  go  right  along  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  body ; although  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  body  for  most,  if  not  all  its 
knowledge;  although  it  depends  upon  the  body  for 
its  energy  and  activity,  yet  the  soul  is  not  matter. 

All  men  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  mind  attributes 
totally  different  from  those  of  matter.  We  never 
think  of  the  mind  as  possessing  extension,  divisibil- 
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ity,  hardness,  figure,  color,  solidity,  or  elasticity. 
These  are  all  properties  of  material  substances,  and 
some  of  them  are  properties  without  which  matter 
cannot  even  be  thought  to  exist,  but  not  one  of  them 
is  necessary  or  even  thinkable  in  the  conception  of 
that  which  produces  thought,  feeling, .and  volition. 

As  will  be  further  explained,  the  soul  is  unlike 
matter  in  this,  that  while  the  soul  is  self  active, 
matter  is  inert. 

Again,  while  the  soul  in  its  present  state  is  some- 
what dependent  upon  the  body,  the  body  is  much 
more  dependent  upon  the  soul,  and  while  the  soul 
uses  the  body  in  acts  of  perception,  all  those  higher 
mental  processes,  such  as  memory,  imagination,  rea- 
son, conception,  and  judgment,  are  almost  if  not 
wholly  spiritual. 

But  the  best  testimony  in  favor  of  the  immateri- 
ality of  the  soul  is  that  of  the  soul  itself.  It  feels 
and  knows  that  it  is  not  hard,  or  extended,  or  color- 
ed, or  divisible.  No  one  ever  asks  if  mind  is  mind, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  think  a thing  as  being 
other  than  itself.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  we 
ask  if  mind  is  matter  implies  that  we  think  or  know 
it  as  something  different  from  matter.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  soul  then  let  us  know  this,  that  it  is  an  im- 
material, or  spiritual  thing.  Since  nothing  is  out  of 
space,  the  soul  is  in  space,  but  is  unextended.  That 

is,  the  soul  is  in  space  but  does  not  occupy  space. 

Self-Activity. — The  second  attribute  which  is 
characteristic  of  mind  is  its  power,  not  only  to  direct 
but  to  generate  its  own  activity.  Inertia,  which  is 
the  opposite  characteristic  is  possessed  by  all  material 
things.  It  is  well  kuown  that  any  body  of  matter 
placed  in  any  state  or  position  would  remain  forever 
in  that  state  or  position  if  it  should  not  be  acted 
upon  by  something  external  to  itself;  but  this  is  not 
true  of  the  mind.  It  has  pbwer  independent  of  all 
externalities  to  change  its  own  states  and  modes  of 
activity.  We  wind  up  a watch  and  it  runs,  but 
whenever  it  has  used  up  the  power  which  we  put  in- 
to it,  it  stops.  Matter  never  acts  but  to  expend  the 
force  given  to  it  by  intelligence  and  when  that  force 
is  gone  the  machine  stops,  whether  it  be  a watch  or 
a solar  system.  Were  this  not  so  we  could  have 
perpetual  motion.  We  have  it  and  have  always  had 

it,  but  it  is  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  soul.  All 
matter  requires  force  to  move  it  and  even  force  re- 
quires intelligence  to  direct  it;  but  the  mind  moves 
itself  and  furnishes  its  own  intelligence. 

Variety  of  Mental  Phenomena. — Another  at- 
tribute of  the  mind  is  its  ability  to  produce  and  ex- 
perience three  distinct  classes  of  mental  phenomena. 
All  the  mental  acts  and  states  that  appear  in  con- 
sciousness even  within  a life-time  are  as  innumer- 
able as  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way;  yet  such  is  their 
nature  that  all  may  be  grouped  in  the  three  classes, 
Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing.  What  is  it  to 
know,  to  feel,  and  to  willl  Knowing  is  gaining 
knowledge,  feeling  is  experiencing  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  willing  is  making  resolutions.  To  illustrate: 
Suppose  that  I am  permitted  to  see  a steam  engine; 
I examine  very  carefully  its  construction,  and  observe 
its  motion.  This  is  gaining  knowledge.  I then 
picture  in  my  mind  an  engine  much  smaller  which 
might  be  used  in  roasting  nuts  or  other  light  work, 
and  one  much  larger  run  by  electricity,  which  might 


be  used  to  pull  immense  railroad  trains  or  boats. 
This  is  gaining  knowledge.  I then  recall  all  I have 
read  of  the  engine  and  its  inventor,  think  of  all  the 
different  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put,  contrast  tho 
amount  of  work  done  with  it  with  that  which  was 
done  without  it,  consider  the  expediency  of  using 
one  in  my  business,  and  conclude  that  it  would  be 
profitable  for  mo  to  have  one.  All  this  is  gaining 
knowledge,  and  is  therefore  classed  as  knowing. 

Suppose  now  that  I mentally  make  a resolution 
that  1 will  have  an  engine.  This  is  willing.  I may 
get  tho  engine,  or  I may  not,  this  mental  resolve  will 
nevertheless  still  remain  an  act  of  will.  The  next 
day  I may  reconsider  my  conclusion  and  resolve  that 
I will  not  get  tlie  engine.  This  is  another  act  of 
will,  but  it  does  not  effect  the  first.  One  act  of  will 
cannot  obliterate  another,  although  it  may  keep  it 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  An  act  of  will  is  al- 
ways a single  act.  It  is  always  preceded  by  com- 
parison and  choice,  and  supposed  to  be  followed  by 
execution;  but  comparison  and  choice,  and  execu- 
tion, are  not  parts  of  the  act  of  will. 

Suppose  now  that  1 find  myself  financially  un- 
able to  command  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
purchase  the  machine,  the  state  of  my  mind  will  be 
a very  painful  one,  and  this  painful  mental  state  is 
feeling.  Suppose  now  that  some  wealthy  friend 
presents  mo  with  just  such  a machine  as  I am  want- 
ing, the  state  of  my  mind  would  be  one  of  pleasure. 
This,  also,  is  feeling. 

These  three  classes  of  mental  phenomena, 
knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  are  almost  inseparably 
connected  in  every  act  or  stato  of  the  mind,  and  tho 
act  or  state  is  named  knowing,  feeling,  or  willing, 
according  as  that  kind  of  phenomena  predominates. 
Logically,  knowing  must  precede  feeling,  and  feel- 
ing must  precede  volition,  but  all  are  tho  acts  of  one 
undivided  and  indivisible  mind.  Although  the  mind 
is  capablo  of  performing  different  kinds  of  activity, 
it  does  not  have  different  parts.  It  acts  as  a unit. 
It  is  always  the  same  mind  whether  engaged  in 
thinking,  feeling,  or  willing. 

Self-Knowledge:  Consciousness. — The  mind  not 
only  thinks  of  its  own  accord,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  knows  that  it  is  thinking.  It  feels  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  at  the  same  time  knows  of  its  feeling. 
When  two  alternatives  are  presented  to  it  for  con- 
sideration it  carefully  examines  both,  chooses  one, 
and  wills  to  accept  it,  and  at  the  same  time  knows 
that  it  compares,  chooses,  and  wills.  This  attribute 
by  which  the  mind  is  able  to  have  held  up  within  its 
own  view  its  every  act  and  state  is  called  conscious- 
ness. Consciousness  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
power  or  faculty,  but  rather  as  an  attribute  of  mind. 
It  is  the  primary  or  essential  attribute  of  mind — the 
attribute  without  which  mind  could  not  exist,  could 
not  even  be  thought  to  exist— the  attribute  by  which 
the  mind  knows  its  state  of  feeling  and  its  acts  of 
thinking  and  willing.  Consciousness  is  therefore 
commensurate  with  all  mental  acts  and  states.  It  is 
the  field  in  which  are  exhibited  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind.  It  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  mind  sees 
what  it  does  and  undergoes.  It  is  the  canvas  on 
which  the  mind  paints  and  beholds  all  its  pictures. 

Consciousness  is  i o the  mental  world  what  space 
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js  to  the  physical.  Without  space  matter  could  have 
po  existence  and  physical  events  could  never  occur. 
Without  consciousness  the  existence  of  mental 
phenomena  would  be  not  only  impossible  but  incon- 
ceivable. There  is  no  such  a thing  as  unconscious 
mental  activity,  and  to  affirm  its  existence  is  to  make 
language  contradict  itself.  To  know  is  to  know  that 
we  know;  to  feel  is  to  know  that  we  feel;  and  to  will 
is  to  know  that  we  will.  The  field  of  mental  action 
and  the  field  of  consciousness  are  identical. 

Growth.—  (See  next  issue.) 
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Conducted  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M. 

II. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

tSPThis  outline  is  connected  with  the  one  published  last  month. 

3.  a Systems. 

1.  b Muco-dermai. 

1.  c Anatomy. 

1.  d The  Skin. 

1.  e Position — The  external  covering 

of  the  body. 

2.  e Texture — Soft,  smooth  and  elas- 

tic. 

3.  e Thickness — About  1-10  of  an 

inch  but  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  being  thickest 
in  parts  exposed  to  pressure  as 
soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of 
the  hands. 

4.  e Layers. 

1.  f The  outer  consisting  of  cells 

arranged  in  many  layers  united 
by  a small  amount  of  cement 
substance.  Below  the  cells  are 
soft,  opaque,  and  nucleated 
change  into  the  horny,  semi- 
transparent non-nucleated 
above — Epidermis,  Cuticle. 

2.  f The  inner — a close  feltwork  of 

connective  tissue  becoming 
more  meshy  below  and  pass- 
ing into  a subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissue,  with  numerous  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics  and  nerves 
— Corium,  Cutis  vera. 

1.  g The  upper  layer  having 

prominent  elevations  pro- 
truding upward  into  the  epi- 
dermis—Papillary  layer. 

The  papillae  contain  either  a 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  or 
nerves.  They  are  especially 
well  developed  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands. 

2.  g The  lower  Reticulated  layers. 

5.  o Appendages. 

1.  f The  Hair— A modification  of 
the  Epidermis. 

1.  g Position— Nearly  all  parts  of 
the  body  excepting  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet. 


2.  g Parts  and  Structure. 

1.  h'HPart  lodged  within  iq  a 

sack-like  involution  of  the 
epidermis,  white  and  softer 
than  the  rest  and  having 
globular  expansion  at  the 
end — Root. 

2.  h The  portion  from  the  sur- 

face of  the  skin  consisting 
of  central  pith  or  medulla, 
a fibrous  portion,  and  the 
cortex — Shaft. 

3.  h The  extremity — Point. 

3.  g Appendages. 

1.  h The  sack-like  depression 

formed  by  the  reflection 
of  the  epidermis— Hair 
follicle. 

2.  h The  little  tubes  opening 

into  the  follicle — Seba- 
ceous glands. 

3.  h The  little  cellular  band  at- 

tached below!  the  sebace- 
ous gland  and  to  the  super- 
ficiallayer  of  the  corium — 
Erectores  pili. 

2.  f N ails — Modified  epidermis  with 

horny  layer.  Greatly  developed. 

1.  g Parts. 

1.  h The  back  part  of  the  nail 

fitting  the  furrow  of  the 
derma — Root.  The  area 
near  the  root  whiter  than 
the  rest  is  called  the  Lunu- 
la. 

2.  h The  exposed  part  attached 

to  the  dermis  beneath — 
Body. 

That  part  of  the  corium 
on  which  the  nail  is  formed 
is  called  the  Matrix. 

The  part  of  the  matrix  be- 
neath the  body — The  Bed. 

3.  h The  free  portion — Free 

edge. 

2.  g Shape  —Flattened,  concave 

below  and  convex  above. 

3.  g Structure  like  that  of  the  epi- 

dermis but  having  the  horny 
layer  more  largely  developed. 

4.  g Position — on  the  end  of  the 

toes  and  fingers. 

3.  f Glands. 

1.  g Those  secreting  an  oily 
subst  ance  — Sebaceous 
Glands. 

1.  h Positiou — In  most  parts  of 
the  skin  but  most  numer- 
ous in  the  scalp  and  face, 
also  found  in  large  num- 
bers around  the  apertures 
of  the  mouth,  nose  and  ex- 
ternal ear  but  wanting  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet. 
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2.  h Structure. 

X,  i Single  ducts  ending  in  a 
cluster  of  small  secret- 
ing pouches.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  duct  opens 
most  frequently  into  the 
hair  follicle  but  occa- 
sionally on  the  general 
surface.  ' 

3.  h Size.  Large  on  nose  and 

face,  largest  on  the  eyelids. 

2.  g Those  secreting  the  sweat— 
Sudoriferous  or  Perspiratory 
Glands. 

X.  h Position — Found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  skin  imbed- 
ded in  small  pits  in  the  co- 
rium  but  frequently  in  the 
subcutaneous  a reolar  tissue 
surrounded  by  a quantity  of 
fat  tissue. 

2.  h Structure. 

X.  i Microscopic  tubes  reach- 
ing from  the  surface  to  t he 
subcutaneous  areolar  tis- 
sue; here  the  tube  often 
becomes  branched  and 
coiled  up  into  a little  knot 
having  on  the  outside 
of  the  coil  a net- work  of 
capillaries. 

3.  h Size — Length  about  X-X5 

of  an  inch,  diameter  about 
X-400  of  an  inch. 

4.  h Number — Most  numerous 

on  palms  of  the  hands 
soles  of  the  feet  and  brow 
2800  to  square  inch  least 
in  number  on  back  and 
neck,  4X7  to  square  inch. 
Total  number  about  2,300,- 
000. 

5.  h Secretion. 

X.  i Composition. 

X.  j Water  large  percent. 

2.  j Solids,  X.X8  per  cent. 

X.  k Organic  — Fatty 
acids,  traces  of  albu- 
men, and  urea. 

2.  k Inorganic  — C h 1 o - 
rides  of  Na  and  K, 
sulphates  some  C O 2 
and  N in  state  of 
absorption. 

2.  i Quantity  — About  two 

pints  per  day. 

3.  i Varieties. 

X.  j When  it  cannot  be  seen 
— Insensible  Perspira- 
tion. 

2.  j That  which  we  can  see 
and  feel — Sensible  Per- 
spiration. 

2.  c Physiology. 

1.  d Function. 

X.  e Of  the  skin. 


X.  f Secretory. 

X.  g Of  sebaceous  matter. 

2.  g Of  Sweat. 

2.  f Excretory. 

3.  f Protective. 

4.  f Contains  sense  organs. 

5.  f Regulates  the  temperature  of 

tho  body. 

X.  g By  preventing  too  rapid 
radiation. 

2.  g By  evaporation  of  tho  per- 
spiration. 

6.  f Concerned  in  absorption. 

2.  e Of  the  Hair. 

X.  f Protection. 

2,  f Ornament, 

8.  e Of  the  Nails. 

X,  f To  give  firmness  to  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  thus  aid 
in  grasping  and  picking  up 
objects. 

2.  f Ornament. 

2.  d Growth. 

X.  e Of  the  Skin — By  the  formation  of 
new  cells  below  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  cells  above.  As  the 
dead  cells  drop  off  new  ones  are 
formed  to  take  their  pla  ce. 

2.  e Of  the  Hair— Proliferation  of  the 

cells  on  the  surface  of  the  hair 
papilla,  these  cells  representing 
the  matrix  of  the  hair.  Layer 
after  layer  is  formed  and  gradu- 
ally the  hair  is  raised  higher  with- 
in its  follicle. 

3.  e Of  tho  Nail — Continually  from 

behind  forward  and  if  formed  by 
layers  secreted  or  formed  by  the 
matrix. 

3.  c Hygiene. 

X.  d Care  of. 

X.  e The  Skin. 

X.  f To  keep  it  healthy. 

1.  g The  glands  should  be  kept 

open  and  active. 

2.  g The  blood  should  circulate 

freely  through  it. 

3.  g The  skin  should  come  in  con- 

tact with  the  air. 

2.  f Use  of  Baths. 

X.  g In  general  to  keep  the  pores 
of  the  glands  open  and  wash 
away  the  poisonous  excretion 
which  if  reabsorbed  would 
do  great  injury  to  the  system. 
2.  g Of  Different  Kinds. 

X.  h Cold — stimulating;  to  be 
used  by  the  strong. 

2.  h Tepid, cleansing  and  sooth- 

ing on  the  nervous  system 
—to  be  used  by  feeble  per- 
sons and  when  fatigued. 

3.  h Hot  stimulating — to  be 

used  under  the  direction  of 
the  doctor. 
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3.  g Cautions. 

1.  h Never  bathe  directly  after 

a full  meal. 

2.  h Never  bathe  in  cold  water 

when  the  system  is  exhaust- 
ed or  when  perspiring. 

3.  h Do  not  stay  in  bath  until 

chilled. 

2.  e Of  the  Hair. 

1.  f Avoid  too  fiequcnt  use  of  water 

and  never  use  hair  oils. 

2.  f Keep  the  scalp  clean. 

3.  f Give  the  hair  frequent  brushing. 

3.  e Of  the  Nails. 

1.  f Do  not  scrape  the  surface  of  the 

nails. 

2.  f Do  not  cut  the  free  edge  too 

close,  never  tear  or  bile  it. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Develop  as  far  as  possible  the  facts  from 
observation  and  never  give  a name  until  you  have 
led  the  pupil  to  see  the  need  of  name. 

2.  If  you  art*  not  provided  with  microscope  and 
slides  to  illustrate  the  lesson,  be  sure  you  have  pic- 
ture to  show  microscopic  structure  of  the  part 
studied. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  is  a blister  and  what  does  it  show  of 
the  structure  of  the  skin? 

2.  What  is  dandruff? 

3.  What  makes  the  hair  “stand  on  end  in  case 
of  cold  or  fear? 

4.  Why  does  it  not  burn  the  hand  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a tea  kettle  of  boiling  water? 

5.  What  are  corns? 

6.  Why  do  we  take  cold? 


I. 


Induction.— 1.  Have  pupils  hold  up  three  fin- 
gers, then  hold  up  one  more  finger;  put  three  books 
on  the  table,  then  put  one  more  book  with  them ; 
put  three  pennies  on  the  table,  then  put  one  more 
penny  with  them;  etc.  In  each  case  have  pupils  give 
the  number  of  objdbts  in  the  group  after  the  one  has 
been  added. 

2.  Have  pupils  clap  their  hands  three  times, 
then  one  more  time;  take  three  steps  forward,  then 
one  more  step;  hop  three  times,  theu  one  more  time; 
etc. 

3.  Have  them  make  three  marks  on  their  slates, 
then  make  one  more  mark: 

III  I 

Make  three  dots,  then  make  ono  more  dot: 


Make  three  circles,  then  make  one  more  circle: 

o o o o 

Make  three  squares,  then  make  one  more  square: 

□ □ □ a 

In  each  case  have  pupils  tell  how  many  are  in 
the  group  after  one  has  been  added.  Continue  this 
line  of  work  until  erert/'pupil  (not  a few  of  the  bright- 
er ones)  of  the  class  knows  a group  of  four  objects 
(not  the  figure  4). 

Arrauge  marks  on  the  blackboard  as  follows: 


i r:i 


Numbers-— First  Year. 

r*T  Kor  Fi  st  Month’s  Work  see  the  September  number  of  this 
Journal. 

During  the  first  mouth  pupils  have  studied 
numbers  one,  two  and  three.  During  this  month 
four  and  Jive  maybe  presented.  The  following  com- 
binatious  and  separations  given  in  figures  indicate 
work  to  be  done  by  pupils  with  objects.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  teaching  figures  iustead  of 
teaching  number.  The  Course  of  Study  for  Cincin- 
nati Public  Schools  contains  the  following  statement 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  figures  during  the  first 
year:  “No  figures  are  to  be  used  in  drills  before 
Januari/  Jst .”  In  referring  to  the  first  year’s  work 
in  Number,  Geo.  Howland,  Sup’t  of  Chicago  schools, 
says:  “No  figures  or  signs  are  used  for  the  first  four 
months.”  The  writer  believes  that  pupils  of  most 
country  schools  may  be  taught  to  make  figures  dur- 
ing the  second  or  third  month,  but,  if  the  making 
and  use  of  figures  is  to  cause  the  teacher  to  neglect 
the  teaching  of  number,  it  would  be  better  for  our 
children  if  figures  were  not  placed  before  them  at 
all  during  the  first  j’ear. 

Study  of  the  Number  Four.— Suggestive  Exer- 

cises. 


Practice  by  having  pupils  name  the  number  of 
objects  in  each  group;  first  by  columns  then  by  line. 
Train  pupils  to  recognize  at  sight  the  number  of 
objects  in  a group. 

II. 

Measuring. — With  objects  to  handle, lead  pupils 
to  discover  (do  not  te(l  them)  the  following  facts 
about  the  number  four  (not  the  figure  4). 


j 1+1+1+1=4. 
Measuring  4 by  l.-j  ^J^_1==0 
^ 4-1=4. 

f 2+2=4. 

Measuring  4 by  2-j 

[ 4=2=2.  * 


! 3+1=4. 

Measuring  4 by  3.-j 

(1). 
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The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  combina- 
tions of  figures  given  above  are  not  to  be  taught  to 
pupils,  but  that  they  indicate  to  him  what  his 
pupils  should  do  with  objects. 

III. 

Table. — When  pupils  are  able  to  copy  work 
from  the  blackboard,  they  may  be  permitted  to  copy 
the  following  table,  filling  blanks  properly: 

TABLE  OF  4. 

1 and  3 are  4. 

:2  and  2 are  .... 

■3  and  1 are  .... 

•Once  4 is  .... 

4 l’s  are  .... 

■2  2’s  are  .... 

4 less  1 is  .... 

4 less  2 is  .... 

4 less  3 is  .... 

4 less  4 is  .... 

4 in  4 once. 

:2  in  4 ....  times. 

1 in  4 ....  times. 

1 half  of  4 is  ...  . 

1 fourth  of  4 is  ...  . 

IV. 

Comparing  1,  2,  and  3 with  4. — Lead  pupils  to 
answer  the  following  questions  in  complete  state- 
ments. The  answers  should  be  given  understand- 
ingly.  It  may  be  necessary  forjpupils  to  make  use 
of  objects  to  discover  the  facts  to  be  given  in 
answer  to  the  questions, 

1.  4 is  how  many  more  than  3?  Than  2? 
Than  1? 

2.  3 is  how  many  less  than  4 ? 2 is  how  many 
less  than  4?  1 is  how  many  less  than  4? 

3.  4 is  how  many  l’s?  How  many  2’s?  How 
many3’s? 

4.  4 is  how  many  times  1?  How  many  times 
2?  How  many  times  3? 

5.  1 is  what  part  of  4?  2 is  what  part  of  4? 

6.  Of  what  equal  numbers  does  4 consist?  Of 
what  unequal  numbers? 

V. 

Combining  the  numbers  1 — 4. — Have  pupils 
answer  the  following  questions  in  complete  state- 
ments : 

1.  4 is  4 times  what  number?  4 is  2 times 
what  number? 

2.  1 is  1 fourth  of  what  number?  2 is  1 half 
of  what  number? 

3.  What  number  is  1 more  than  3?  What 
number  is  2 more  than  2?  What  number  is  3 more 

than  1? 

4.  4 is  how  many,  more  than  1 fourth  of  4? 
4 is  how  many  more  than  l half  of  4? 

5.  2 is  how  many  more  than  1 fourth  of  4?  3 
is  how  many  more  than  1 fourth  of  4?  3 is  how 
many  more  than  1 half  of  4? 

6.  1 third  of  3 is  what  part  of  4?  1 half  of  2 
is  what  part  of  4?  1 fourth  of  4 is  what  part  of  3? 
1 fourth  of  4 is  what  part  of  2? 


VI. 

Applying  the  number  4. — As  soon  as  pupils  are 
able  to  copy  work  from  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
may  write  about  five  problems  upon  the  blackboard 
each  day  for  pupils  to  copy  and  fill  blanks.  Tho 
following  are  suggestive: 

MON  DA  Y. 

1.  If  John  has  3 cents  and  his  father  gives  him 
1 cent,  then  he  will  have  ....  cents. 

2.  If  Mary  has  4 plums  and  eats  one,  she  will 
have  ....  plums  loft. 

3.  I can  buy  ....  postal  cards  with  4 cents. 

4.  4 pints  of  milk  can  be  put  into  ....  quart 
jars. 

5.  Two  pairs  of  horses  are  ....  horses. 

TUESDAY. 

1.  At  2 cents  apiece  2 tops  will  cost  ....  cents. 

2.  If  Henry  lias  4 pears  and  eats  half  of  them 
he  will  have  ....  pears  left. 

3.  Two  birds  have  ....  wings. 

4.  A bee  has  ....  wings. 

5.  2 quart  cups  will  hold  ....  pints  of  water. 

• WEDNESDAY. 

1.  If  Robert  has  4 cents  and  buys  two  postal 
cards,  he  will  have  ....  cents  left. 

2.  Two  cows  have  ....  horns. 

3.  If  Susan  had  4 apples  and  gave  one  to  Ella 
and  ate  one,  she  had  ....  apples  left. 

4.  A bee  has  ....  wings  more  than  a fly  has. 

5.  A pig  has  ....  legs  more  than  a hen  has, 

THU  BSD  AY. 

1.  If  a man  has  4 horses  he  has  ....  pairs  of 
horses. 

2.  A wagon  has  ....  wheels  more  than  a wheel- 
barrow has. 

3 pencils  will  cost  4 cents  at  2 cents 

apiece. 

4.  If  James  has  4 marbles  and  loses  one  fourth 
of  them,  he  will  have  ....  marbles  left. 

5.  1 rat  and  ,2  rats  and  1 rat  are  ....  rats. 

FRIDAY. 

1.  Two  boys  have  ....  feet. 

2.  4 cents  are  equal  to  ....  two  cent  pieces. 

3.  If  Charles  spends  3 cents  for  a sponge  and 
1 cent  for  a pencil,  he  will  spend  cents. 

4.  The  word  sled  has  ....  letters  more  than  the 
word  ax  has. 

5.  4 pints  are  equal  to  ....  quarts. 

Treat  the  number  five  in  a similar  manner. 


NUMBERS-SECOND  YEAR. 

During  the  second  year  pupils  are  to  be  taught 
combinations  and  separations  of  numbers  from  10 
to  20.  The  suggestions  for  first  year  will  apply  to 
this  grade.  As  the  work  is  not  outlined  by  months 
in  the  “Manual  and  Guide,”  teachers  may  not  know 
definitely  what  work  is  expected  each  month. 
Therefore  the  following  is  suggested  for 

OCTOBER,  OR  SECOND  MONTH. 

1.  Combinations  a)  id  separations  of  numbers. 
13  and  14. 
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2.  Express  all  numbers  from  1 to  14  in  figures, 
letters  and  words. 

3.  Name  all  the  coins  with  which  change  from 
1 to  14  cents  can  be  made.  Have  pupils  handle  the 
coins  and  become  familiar  with  them. 

4.  Number  of  pints  in  a quart,  and  quarts  in  a 
gallon.  To  be  taught  objectively  if  possible. 

5.  Number  of  inches  in  a foot  and  feet  in  a 
yard.  To  be  taught  objectively. 

6.  Practical  problems.  These  should  be  of 
such  a nature  as  to  cause  pupils  to  think.  The  fol- 
lowing problems  are  suggestive. 

I. 

1.  Thomas  has  a dime,  a two-cent  piece,  and 
two  one-cent  pieces.  How  much  money  has  he? 

2.  How  many  two-cent  stamps  could  he  buy? 

3.  How  many  five-cent  pencils  could  he  buy, 
and  how  much  money  would  he  have  left? 

4.  At  7 cents  a quart,  how  many  pints  of  chest- 
nuts could  he  buy? 

5.  If  he  spends  half  of  his  money  for  pencils, 
and  buys  two  sponges  at  2 cents  apiece,  how  many 
cents  will  he  have  left? 

II. 

1.  How  many  quart  cans  will  hold  14  pints  of 
milk? 

2.  If  I buy  a pint  of  milk  a day  how  many 
quarts  will  I buy  in  two  weeks? 

3.  What  will  8 pints  of  popcorn  cost  at  3 cents 
a quart? 

4.  How  many  quart  jars  will  be  required  to 
hold  3 gallons  of  honey? 

5.  If  I drink  a pint  of  milk  a day,  how  many 
gallons  will  I drink  in  12  days? 

III. 

1.  How  many  yardsticks  can  be  made  from  a 
ten-foot  pole? 

2.  How  many  pieces  one  inch  in  length  can  be 
cut  from  a strip  of  paper  that  is  one  foot  long? 

3.  What  is  the  length  in  feet  of  a board  that  is 
4 yards  1 foot  long? 

4.  How  many  inches  in  \ of  a foot?  In  h of  a 
foot?  In  | of  a foot? 

5.  What  is  the  distance  around  a table  that  is 
a yard  long  and  2 feet  wide? 

As  a language  exercise  have  pupils  write 
answers  to  above  questions  in  complete  statements. 

ARITHMETIC- THIRD  YEAR. 

Teachers  should  note  the  limit  of 
the  year’s  work  as  given  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
This  year  a primary  arithmetic  is  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  pupils  and  they  are  to  be  taught  to  use 
the  book— to  read  it  understanding^.  In  counties 
where  a primary  arithmetic  has  been  adopted,  the 
County  Superintendent  should  give  the  limit  of  each 
month’s  work  by  pages,  so  that  teachers  and  pupils 
will  know  what  to  expect  in  the  monthly  review  sent 
out  by  the  County  Superintendent.  In  counties  not 
having  the  work  outlined  from  a certain  text-book 
the  following  is  suggested  for 


OCTOBEB,  OR  SECOND  MONTH. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1000  in 
figures,  letters,  and  words. 

2.  Review  addition  of  numbers  with  may  prac- 
tical problems,  the  sum  in  no  problem  to  exceed  1000. 

3.  Have  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  terms 
add,  addition,  and  sum  or  amount. 

4.  How  to  make  the  dollar  sign,  and  its  use. 

5 Have  pupils  prepare  and  read  from  the  slate 
or  paper  the  solution  of  many  practical  problems  in- 
volving the  fundamental  rales.  These  problems 
should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  develop  the 
reasoning  powers.  The  solutions  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  mathematical  language,  without  giving 
the  numerical  results.  The  numerical  results  may 
be  obtained  mentally  and  given  orally  at  the  recita- 
tion. 

The  following  problems  and  forms  of  writing 
solutions  are  suggestive: 

1.  A boy  paid  $8  for  a suit  of  clothes,  S3  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  $2  for  a hat.  How  much  did  he 
pay  for  all? 

2.  John  had  11  marbles,  found  5 more,  then 
lost  3.  How  many  had  he  left? 

3.  What  will  3 pencils  cost,  at  5 cents  each? 

4.  I bought  a sponge  for  3 cents,  a pencil  for 
4 cents,  and  a pen  for  1 cent.  What  change  should 
I receive  from  a dime? 

5.  A table  is  6 feet  long  and  4 feet  wide.  What 
is  the  distance  around  the  table? 

SOLUTIONS. 

The  written  solutions  should  be  prepared  dur- 
ing the  study  hour  and  brought  to  the  recitation. 
Solutions  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  $8-H$3+$2=amount  paid  for  all. 

2.  11  marbles+5  marbles— 3 marbles=-the  num- 
ber he  had  left. 

3.  5 centsX3=cost  of  the  pencils. 

4.  10  cents— (3  cents+4  cents+i  cent)=change 
I should  receive. 

5.  6 feet+4  feet+6  feet+4  feet=distance  around 
the  table. 

Require  the  solutions  to  be  neatly  written. 


ARITHMETIC— FOURTH  YEA  R. 

In  the  study  of  multiplication  have  pupils  give 
terse  definitions  for  the  following  terms : 

1.  Multiplication.  5.  Factor. 

2.  Multiplicand.  6.  Concrete  Number. 

3.  Multiplier.  7.  Abstract  Number. 

4.  Product.  8.  Like  Numbers. 

Remember,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
definition  but  what  the  pupil  puts  into  it. 

The  following  principles  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  pupils: 

1.  The  multiplicand  and  product  are  like  num- 
bers. 

2.  The  multiplicand  may  be  either  concrete  or 
abstract. 

3.  The  multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  num- 
ber. 

4.  The  product  divided  by  either  of  its  factors 
gives  the  other  factor. 

To  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  many  problems 
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should  be  given— more  than  are  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary text-book.  The  teacher  may  give  pupils  five 
or  ten  problems  daily  in  addition  to  those  found  in 
the  text-book.  Place  problems  upon  board,  or  write 
them  upon  cards,  and  have  pupils  solve  before  go- 
ing to  the  recitation.  Problems  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  form,  the  product  column  being  left 
blank  to  be  filled  by  pupils: 


No. 

Multiplicand. 

Multiplier. 

Product. 

1. 

4875 

25 

121875 

2. 

3324 

34 

113016 

3. 

3909 

46 

179814 

4. 

4156 

59 

245204 

5. 

2895 

84 

243180 

6. 

3463 

33 

114279 

7. 

5000 

75 

375000 

8. 

3650 

86 

313900 

9. 

5032 

74 

372368 

10. 

2987 

65 

194155 

Show  pupils  that  if  either  two  of  the  three  num- 

bers  are  given  the  third  may  be  found. 

Give  prob- 

lems  leaving  blanks  as 

follows : 

No. 

, Multiplicand. 

Multiplier. 

Product. 

11. 

375 

729 

12. 

' 432 

165888 

13. 

597 

435213 

14. 

803 

237 

...... 

15. 

906 

370554 

16. 

337 

279373 

17. 

675 

896 

18. 

793 

429806 

19. 

31.7 

312879 

20. 

729 

436 

Give  many  practical  problems.  Secure  neat 
figures  and  good  arrangement  as  suggested  for  third 
year. 


Root, 

Square, 

Cube. 

1, 

1, 

1. 

2, 

4, 

8. 

3, 

9, 

27. 

4, 

16, 

64. 

5, 

25, 

125. 

6, 

36, 

216. 

7, 

49, 

343. 

8, 

64, 

512, 

9, 

81, 

720, 

10, 

100, 

1000. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  the  prime 
factors  of  any  number  below  100  at  sight.  Teach 
thoroughly  the  method  of  finding  the  G.  C.  D.  and 
the  L.  C.  M.  by  factoring.  For  reviews,  write  five 
or  ten  problems  upon  the  blackboard  each  day, 
h aving  pupils  give  the  prime  factors,  the  G.  C.  D. 
and  the  L.  C.  M.  The  following  form  is  suggestive: 


Numbers. 
(6 
lJ  12 

( 30 
( 15 
2.  •)  18 
l 24 
28 
3. -I  48 
63 
36 


Factors.  G.  C.  D. 
2,  3.  6. 

2,  2,  3. 

2,  3,  6. 

3,  5.  3. 

2,  3,  3. 

2,  2,  2,  3. 

f:  I,7 

3,  3,  7. 


L.  C.  M. 
60. 

36. 


4X60 
( 96 


(36  

6.  \ 54  

/ 90  

What  factors  enter  into  the  G.  C.  D.  of  two  or 
more  numbers?  What  factors  make  their  L.  C.  M.? 


ARITHMETIC— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Factoring  is  the  work  of  October,  or  Second 
Month.  Definitions  of  the  following  terms  should  be 
developed : 

7.  Divisor. 

8.  Common  Divisor. 

9.  Greatest  Com.  Divisor. 

10.  Multiple. 

11.  Common  multiple. 

12.  Least  Com.  Multiple. 

All  prime  numbers  below  100  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  pupils  be  able  to  give  them 
in  regular  order  as  readily  as  they  can  repeat  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  prime  numbers  to  100 
are  as  follows : 

1. 

2. 

3. 


1.  Composite  number, 

2.  Prime  Number. 

3.  Even  Number. 

4.  Odd  Number. 

5.  Factor. 

6.  Prime  Factor. 


17. 

43. 

73. 

19. 

47. 

79. 

23. 

53. 

83. 

29. 

59. 

89. 

31. 

61. 

97. 

37. 

67. 

41. 

71. 

7. 

11. 

13. 

Pupils  should  commit  to  memory  the  square 
and  cube  of  each  number  to  10.  Have  them  writ- 
ten as  below : 


ARITHMETIC— SIXTH  YEAR. 

Reduction  of  compound  numbers  is  the  work  of 
the  month.  The  following  forms  of  solution  are 
taken  from  Rigdon’s  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 
Reduction  Descending. 

Reduce  5 bu.  3 pks.  2 qt.  1 pt.  to  pints. 

(1)  1 bu.=4  pks. 

(2  5 bu.=5X4  pks.=20  pks. 

(3)  20  pks. +3  pks.=23  pks. 

(4)  1 pk.=8  qts. 

(5)  23  pks- =23x8  qts. =184  qts. 

(6) 184  qts.  + 2 qts.=186  qts. 

(7)  1 qt.=2  pts. 

(8  186  qts.=186X2pts.=372  pts. 

(9)372  pts.+l  pt.=373  pts. 

. ' . 5 bu.  3 pks.  2 qts.  1 pt.=373  pts. 

Reduction  Ascending. 

Reduce  585  pts.  to  bu. 

(1)  2 pts.=l  qt. 

(2)  1 pt.=|  qt. 

(3) 585  pts.=585X|  qt.=585-2  qts.=292i-  qts.= 

292  qts.+l  pt. 

(4)  8 qts.=l  pk, 

(6)292  qts.=292X|  pk.=292-8  pks  =36£pks .= 
36  pks. +4  qts. 
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(7)  4 pks.=l  bu. 

(8)  1 pk.=.£  bu. 

(9)  36  pks.=36Xi  bu  -36-4  bu.  =9  bu. 
. ' . 585  pts.=9  bu.  4 qts.  1 pt. 


UK  A DING— FIRST  YEAR. 

Every  sentence  read  by  the  pupil  should  be  the 
expression  of  a thought  that  he  comprehends.  The 
pupil  should  not  attempt  to  read  a sentence  until 
ho  can  pronounce  at  sight  every  word  of  which  the 
sentence  is  composed.  Pupils  should  be  given  fre- 
quent drills  in  pronouncing  the  new  words  at  the 
head  of  the  lessons.  The  pupil’s  eye  should  be 
trained— this  is  the  most  important  of  the  senses  in 
learning  to  read.  Unless  one  is  quick  to  recognize 
words,  and  groups  of  words  he  cannot  become  a 
good  reader. 

During  the  second  month  it  will  be  profitable 
to  spend  one  minute  at  each  recitation  in  reviewing 
the  words  studied  during  the  first  month.  Secure 
small  cards,  and  in  your  best  hand  write  the  words 
studied  during  the  first  month,  putting  about  five 
words  on  each  card,  thus : 


I. 

II. 

III. 

cat 

fat 

this 

see 

the  hen 

Pig 

it 

nest 

fish 

is 

an  egg 

big 

a cat 

in 

sled 

These  cards  will  be  helpful  in  several  ways — 
hand  them  to  pupils  at  the  recitation  and  have  the 
words  pronounced;  when  pupils  are  able  to  write 
give  them  the  cards  and  let  them  copy  the  words  on 
their  slates;  have  them  copy  the  words  on  the  black- 
board; as  a language  exercise  have  them  use  each 
word  in  a sentence;  etc. 

All  language  work  during  this  year  should  be 
done  in  c<yinectiou  with  the  reading.  During  the 
year  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  done:  ■ | 

1.  Lead  pupils  to  talk  freely  and  sensibly 
about  familiar  objects. 

2.  Correct  common  errors  in  their  speech. 

3.  Have  them  tell  what  they  see  in  the  pictures 
in  their  readers. 

4.  Have  them  give  statements  in  answer  toques- 
tions  about  what  is  seen  in  pictures. 

5.  Have  them  distinguish  between  names 
meaning  but  one  and  those  meaning  more  than  one. 

6.  Teach  them  when  to  use  is,  are,  teas,  u-ere, 
has,  and  have. 

7.  Copying  reading  lessons,  using  capital  let- 
ters and  punctuation  marks  correctly.  During 

OCTOBER,  OR  SECOND  MONTH, 

We  suggest  the  following  work  in  language: 

1.  Give  special  attention  to  the  use  of  is  and 
are  in  sentences. 


2.  Have  pupils  give  complete  statements  in 
answer  to  questions  about  objects  seen  in  a picture. 


READING— SECOND  YEAR. 


During  October,  or  Second  Month,  give  special 
attention  to  the  division  of  words  into  syllables;  al- 
so to  marking  the  accented  syllable.  As  a review 
have  pupils  make  a list  of  all  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables  given  in  the  part  of  the  reader  studied  dur- 
ing the  first  month,  divide  them  into  syllables,  mark 
the  accent,  and  give  the  diacritical  marking  of  the 
vowel  in  the  accented  syllable.  Give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  by  syllables, 
as  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

For  language  work  this  month  have  pupils  use 
has  and  have  correctly  in  many  sentences;  also  the 
correct  use  of  the  following  homonyms  in  sen- 
tences: • 


1.  here,  hear.  6.  no,  know. 

2.  there,  their.  7.  sum,  some. 

3.  see,  sea.  8.  sale,  sail. 

4.  beat,  beet.  9.  made,  maid. 

5.  new,  knew.  10.  one,  won. 

For  busy-work  occassionally  write  a short  les- 
son upon  the  blackboard,  leaving  blanks  in  some 
words  to  be  filled  with  the  proper  letters.  Have 
pupils  copy,  filling  blanks. 


WHAT  BIRDIE  SAYS. 

Wh-t  does  lit-le  bi-die  sa-, 

In  h-r  nes-  at  p-ep  of  d-y? 

“L-t  me  f-y,”  s-ys  lift — b-rdie, 
“M-ther,  let  me  fly  aw-y,” 

B-r-ie,  j:-st  a littl-  long-r, 

T-ll  the  little  wing-  ar-  st-on-er, 
So  s-e  res-s  a -ittle  1-n-er, 

Th-n  she  fl-es  -wa-. 


READING— THIRD  YEAR. 

In  this  grade  have  pupils  learn  synonyms  for 
many  of  the  words  given  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Make  a special  study  of  synonyms  during  Octo- 
ber, or  Second  Month. 

Some  evening  take  a third  reader  with  you  to 
your  boarding  place  and  carefully  read  the  lessons 
studied  by  your  pupils  during  the  first  month,  mak- 
ing a list  of  those  for  which  synonyms  can  be  given. 
Place  a list  of  these  words  and  their  synonyms  up- 
on the  blackboard  each  day  and  have  pupils  learn 
thejspelling  of  the  words,  also  be  able  to  give  and 
spell  their  synonyms. 

11.  burden,  load. 

12.  calm,  quiet. 

13.  careless,  thoughtless. 

14.  certain,  sure. 

15.  cheerful,  lively. 

16.  choose,  select. 

17.  commerce,  trade. 

18.  costly,  dear. 

19.  cure,  heal. 

20.  drifting,  floating. 


1.  aid,  help. 

2.  allow,  permit. 

3.  amuse,  entertain. 

4.  anger,  wrath. 

5.  appear,  seem. 

6.  awkward,  clumsy. 

7.  bellow,  roar. 

8.  beneath,  under, 

9.  boggy,  swampy. 

10.  bold,  fearless. 

Have  pupils  compose  sentences  m which  above 
words  or  their  synonyms  may  be  used  correctly. 
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Occasionally  have  pupils  copy  a part  of  the 
reading  lesson,  using  synonyms  for  certain  words. 
In  the  following  stanza  use  synonyms  for  the  words 
in  italics: 

Suppose  the  little  cowslip 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup, 

And  say,  “I’m  such  a tiny  flower, 

I’d  better  not  grow  up;” 

How  many  a weary  traveler' 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell ! 

How  many  a little  child  would  grieve 
To  lose  it  from  the  dell\ 


HEADING— FOURTH  YEAR. 

During  this  month  give  special  attention  to  ac- 
cent. 


Accent 


1.  Definition  ( Primary. 

2.  Kinds  ] 

( Secondary. 
1 3.  How  marked? 

4.  Principles. 

5.  Exercises. 


'the  following  principles  of  accent  are  taken 
from  Irish’s  Orthography  and  Orthoepy. 


PRINCIPLES.  i 

1.  Derivatives  take  for  a time,  if  not  per- 
manently, the  accent  of  the  original  words  from 
which  they  are  formed. 

2.  Ease  of  utterance  has  considerable  influ- 
ence in  deciding  the  place  of  accent. 

3.  In  words  of  two  syllables  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  accent’  the  first. 

4.  In  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  there  is 
a strong  tendency  to  accent  the  third  syllable  from 
the  end. 

The  first  principle  is  quite, tenaciously  adhered 
to  by  the  highly  educated  classes  of  people.  The 
masses  of  people,  not  knowing  or  caring  for  the  de- 
rivation of  words,  incline  to  the  principle  of  ease  of 
utterance.  These  two  principles  seem  to  be  con- 
tinually at  war  with  each  other.  The  contest  is 
close;  the  educated  classes  are  better  authority,  but 
the  common  people  are  more  numerous.  The  third 
principle,  the  tendency  to  accent  the  first  syllable 
of  dissyllables,  is  counteracted  by  the  first  principle. 
This  principle,  the  third,  seems,  however,  to  be  slow- 
ly gaining  on  the  first,  as  the  common  people  out- 
1 number  the  highly  educated.  In  the  fourth  princi- 
ple, also,  scholars  are  arrayed  against  the  people. 

There  are  about  eighty  dissyllables  used  as 
verbs  and  also  as  nouns.  The  nouns  are  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  the  verbs  on  the  last. 


NOUNS. 

1.  import, 

2.  insult, 

3.  increase, 

4.  object, 
£5.  permit, 

6.  perfume, 

7.  perfect, 

8.  prefix, 

9.  progress, 
10.  present, 


VERBS. 

import. 

insult. 

increase. 

object. 

permit. 

perfume. 

perfect. 

prefix. 

progress. 

present. 


NOUNS. 

11.  refuse, 

12.  rebel, 

13.  record, 

14.  subject, 

15.  survey, 

16.  transport, 

17.  transfer, 

18.  torment, 

19.  compound, 

20.  accent, 


refuse. 

rebel. 

record. 

subject. 

survey. 

transport 

transfer. 

torment 

compound 

accent. 


Have  pupils  mark  the  accent  of  each  of  above 
words,  also  write  sentences  in  which  they  are  used 
as  nouns  and  as  verbs.  Have  them  select  words  of 
two  syllables  from  the  reading  lessons  and  mark 
the  accent;  ditto,  with  words  of  three  syllables. 

A few  of  the  most  important  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes should  bo  taught  in  treating  of  words  which 
contain  them.  This  mouth  give  special  attention  to 
analyzing  words  containing  the  prefixes  in  and  re. 
Have  pupils  list  the  words,  from  the  part  of  the 
reader  studied  during  the  past  month,  containing 
these  prefixes.  Have  the  words  analyzed,  defined, 
and  used  in  sentences.  Have  pupils  define  words 
before  prefixes  are  attached  then  form  derivative 
words  by  using  the  prefixes. 


The  prefix  in  = not. 


1.  direct. 

2.  sincere. 

3.  secure. 

4.  correct. 

5.  complete. 

6.  distinct. 

7.  curable. 


8.  sensible. 

9.  temperate. 

10.  capable. 

11.  convenient 

12.  decisive. 

13.  accurate. 

14.  divisible. 


15.  expensive. 

16.  transitive. 

17.  visible. 

18.  offensive. 

19.  organic. 

20.  sufficient. 


Have  pupils  define  above  words  and  use  them 
correctly  in  sentences;  then  prefix  in  to  each  word, 
define  the  words  formed  and  use  them  correctly  in 
sentences. 

The  prefix  re  — again,  anew. 


1.  act. 

2.  admit. 

3.  appear. 
'4.  appoint. 

5.  assure. 

6.  capture. 

7.  charge. 


8.  collect. 

9.  commit. 

10.  conquer. 

11.  consider. 

12.  echo. 

13.  elect. 

14.  enact. 


15.  enforce. 

16.  enlist. 

17.  establish. 

18.  examine. 

19.  join. 

20.  kindle. 


Have  pupils  prefix  re  to  each  of  above  words, 
define  the  words  formed,  and  use  them  correctly  in 
sentences. 


READING— FII'Ttt  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 


» Says  the  Manual  and  Guide:  “Some  noted 
American  or  English  author  shoald  be  laken  up 
each  month,  a brief  sketch  of  his  life  given,  and  a 
portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  opportu- 
nity allows.”  During  October  write  a biographical 
sketch  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  carefully 
study  Thanatopsis  as  suggested  below. 


THAN  A TOPS  IS. 

,!y  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


1. 


To  him,  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature*  holds* 
Communion*  with  her  visible*  forms,  she  speaks 
A various*  language ; for  his  gayer*  hours, 

She  has  a voice  of  gladness*,,  and  a smile, 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides* 

Into  his  dark*  musings*  with  a mild*, 

And  gentle  sympathy*,  that  steals*  away 
Their  sharpness*,  ere*  he  is  aware*. 
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2. 

When  thoughts* 

Of  the  last  bitter*  hour,  come  like  a blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad*  images 

Of  the  stem*  agony,  and  shroud*,  and  pall*, 

And  breathless*  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house*, 
Make  thee  to  shudder*,  and  grow  sick  at  heart; 
Go  forth  into  the  open  sky,  and  list* 

To  Nature’s  teaching,  while,  from  all  around, 
Comes  a still*  voice : 


3. 

“Yet  a few  days,  and  thee, 

The  all-beliolding*  sun  shall  see  no  more, 

In  all  his  course*;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale*  form*  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace*  of  ocean  shall  exist* 

Thy  image.  Earth  that  nourished*  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved*  to  earth  again ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace*,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual*  being,  shalt  thou  go, 

To  mix*  forever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a brother  to  the  insensible*  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish*  clod,  which  the  rude  swain* 
Turns  with  his  share*,  and  treads*  upon. 


“The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce*  thy  mold. 
Yet  not,  to  thy  eternal*  resting-place, 

Shalt  thou  retire*,  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch*  more'magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant*  world,  with  kings, 
The  powerftd*  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair*  forms,  and  hoary*  seers*  of  ages  past 
All  in  one  mighty*  sepulchre*. 


“The  hills, 

Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient*  as  the  sun;  the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive*  quietness  between; 

The  venerable*  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining*  brooks  [all. 
That  make  the  meadows  green ; and,  poured  round 
Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy*  waste, 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations*  all 

Of  the  great  tomb*  of  man.  The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite*  host  of  heaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes*  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse*  of  ages. 

6. 


“All  that  tread 

The  globe,  are  but  a handful*  to  the  tribes* 
That  slumber*  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert jpierce*, 

Or,  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  w*oods, 

Where  rolls'the  Oregon,  and  hears'no  sound*, 
Save*  its  own  dashings— yet ’the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes*,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep  -the  dead  reign f there  alone. 


7. 

“So  shalt  thou  rest! ; and  what,  if  thou  shalt  fall, 
Unnoticedf  by  the  living;  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny! . The  gay!  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone;  the  solemn!  brood  of  care 
Plod  on ; and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase! 

His  favorite!  phantom! ; yet,  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth!,  and  their  enjoyment,  and  shall  come, 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train! 
Of  ages  glides!  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

The  youth,  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he,  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron!,  and  maid, 
The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant!,  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent!  age  cut  off — 

Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered!  to  thy  side, 

By  those  who,  in  their  turn!,  shall  follow  them. 

8. 

“So  live,  that  when  thy  summons!  comes,  to  join 
The  innumerable!  caravan!  that  moves 
To  the  pale!  realms!  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber!,  in  the  silent!  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave!  at  night, 
Scourged!  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained!  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering!  trust,  approach!  thy  grave, 

Like  one  who  waps!  the  drapery!  of  his  couch! 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant!  dreams!” 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON  A BO  VE  SELECTION 

1 What  is  the  meaning  of  Thanatopsisl  How 
many  years  since  this  poem  was  written?  How- 
old  was  Bryant  when  he  wrote  it? 

2 In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  each  day 
the  teacher  may  have  each  pupil  copy  a stanza,  us- 
ing synonyms  for  the  words  which  are  marked  with 
stars  and  daggers.  As  a review  lesson  in  spelling, 
and  the  use  of  synonyms,  pronounce  the  words 
marked  with  stars  and  daggers  for  pupils  to  write 
in  a column  and  write  synonyms  in  a second  col- 
umn, thus: 


1 nature,  universe.  6 gayer, 

2 holds,  7 gladness, 

3 communion, 8 glides, 

4 visible,  9 dark, 

5 various 10  musings, 


3.  What  is  a derivative  word?  Write  the  word 
analysis  of  the  following  derivative  words  taken 
from  Thanatopsis: 


1.  gayer, 

2.  gladness, 

3.  sharpness, 

4.  breathless, 

5.  darkness, 

6.  resolved, 

7.  insensible, 

8.  sluggish, 

9.  abroad, 

10.  powerful, 

For  writing  the  w 
per  like  this  model : 


12.  mighty, 

13.  quietness, 

14.  golden, 

15.  unnoticed, 

16.  department, 

17.  favorite, 

18.  enjoyment, 

19.  innumerable, 

20.  unfaltering, 
ord  analysis  rule  slate  or 
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WORD. 

ANALYSIS. 

MEANING. 

breathless, 

darkness, 

golden, 

favorite, 

powerful, 

breath+less, 

dark+ness, 

gold+en, 

without  breath, 
state  of  bei’g  dark 

4.  What  is  a prefix?  A suffix?  Make  a list  of 
the  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  in  above  derivative 
words,  and  give  their  meaning. 

5.  Where  and  what  is  the  Oregon?  Where  is 
the  Barcan  Deserts  Can  you  give  any  reason  why 
young  Bryant  alluded  to  the  Barcan  Desert,  or  the 
Oregon,  in  writing  Thanatopsis  ? 

6.  Mark  the  following  words  diacritically  and 
pronounce  them:  ere,  last,  narrow,  exist,  where,  wa- 
ters, ancient,  bosom,  matron,  quarry.  The  teacher 
should  add  any  other  words  to  this  list  that  are  mis- 
pronounced by  his  pupils. 

7.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of 
the  sixth  stanza.  Of  any  other  stanzas  selected  by 
your  teacher. 

8.  Commit  to  memory  the  first  and  last  stanzas. 

9.  What  is  poetry?  Explain  why  Thanatopsis 
is  poetry. 

10.  Read  all  of  Bryant’s  poems  that  are  given 
in  your  reader. 

11.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Bryant. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

1704 — 1878. 

1.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  may  almost  be 
called  the  father  of  American  poetry,  was  born  at 
Cummington,  Mass.,  in  1794.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  physician,  who  acquired  also  a great  degree 
of  literary  culture,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
early  display  of  literary  talent  made  by  the  younger 
Bryant.  At  the  early  age  of  ten  he  wrote  an  origi- 
nal poem,  which  he  recited  at  school.  At  fourteen  he 
published  two  long  poems,  called  The  Embargo  and 
The  Spanish  Revolution,  which  were  so  good  that 
it  was  doubted  whether  a mere  boy  could  have  writ- 
ten them. 

2.  When  sixteen  years  old  Bryant  went  to  Wil- 
liams College,  but  left  at  the  end  of  two  years  to 
study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  In  1825  he  gave  up  the  law  for  a 
literary  life,  which  better  suited  his  tastes.  In  1826 
he  became  the  principal  editor  of  The  Netiv  York 
Evening  Post,  which  position  he 'held  to  the  time  of 
his  death — more  than  fifty  years. 

3.  Thanatopsis,  the  most  remarkable  poem 
ever  composed  at  an  early  age,  was  written  by  Bry- 
ant in  his  eighteenth  year;  His  father  showed  it  to 
a lady  who  was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  such  things, 
saying  simply,  “Here  are  some  lines  that  William 


has  been  writing.”  The  lady  read  the  poem,  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  fatlfer’s  face,  and  burst  out  weeping, 
in  which  the  father,  a somewhat  stern  and  silent 
man,  was  not  ashamed  to  join. 

4.  Among  Bryant’s  poems  are  the  following: 
Thanatopsis,  Death  of  the  Flowers,  Forest  Hymn, 
Green  River,  The  Evening  Wind,  Song  of  the 
Stars,  Song  of  the  Sower,  The  Planting  of  the  Ap- 
pletree,  Waiting  at  the  Gate,  and  The  Flood  of 
Years.  Thanatopsis,  as  stated  above,  was  written 
at  the  age  of  eightoen,  and  The  Flood  of  Years  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  Those  two  points  mark  the 
extremes  of  a literary  career  remarkable  no  loss  for 
its  brilliancy  than  its  extent. 

5.  Bryant  traveled  much  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
His  style,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  pure,  manly, 
elegant,  and  vigorous.  His  writings  show  his  love 
ofnature,  and  of  all  things  noble  and  pure.  For 
this  reason  he  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Amerh 
can  Wordsworth,  after  the  English  poet,  whoso 
works  are  characterized  to  so  great  an  extent  by 
this  love  of  everything  that  is  attractive  in  the  nat- 
ural world. 

6.  In  1874,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  the  city 
of  New  York  presented  to  him,  as  a token  of  appre- 
ciation, a beautiful  and  costly  silver  vase.  Bryant 
died  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  the 
wish  that  he  had  expressed  in  the  beautiful  poem 
June, — that  he  might  be  buried  in  that  month,- - 
was  literally  fulfilled. 


HISTORY— SIXTH  YEAR. 

See  the  suggestions  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
Study  the  biographies  of  the  leading  men  and  group 
important  events  around  these.  During  the  year 
have  pupils  write  biographical  sketches  of  the  fol- 
lowing men : 


1.  Columbus, 

2.  Capt.  John  Smith, 

3.  Roger  Williams, 

4.  William  Penn, 

5.  James  Oglethorpe, 


6.  George  Washington, 

7.  Israel  Putnam, 

8.  Thomas  Jefferson, 

9.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
10.  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Write  about  two  biographical  sketches  each 
month.  Duriug  October  study  the  lives  of  Roger 
Williams  and  William  Penn. 


Geography  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  history.  Have  pupils  draw  maps  of  New  Eng- 
land and  as  the  history  of  each  colony  is  studied 
have  places  named  in  history  located  upon  these 
maps.  Ditto  with  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  pupils  should  be  able  to 
locate  the  following  places  and  tell  how  they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country: 

1.  Plymouth.  8.  Weatherfield.15.  Wilmington. 

2.  Salem.  • 9.  New  Haven.  16.  Jamestown. 

3.  Charlestown.  10.  Providence.  17.  St.  Mary’s. 

4.  Cambridge.  11.  Dover.  18.  Charleston. 

5.  Boston.  12.  New  Amster-19.  New  London. 

6.  Windsor.  dam.  20.  Groton. 

7.  Hartford.  13.  Elizabeth.  21,  Mt.  Hope. 

14.  Philadelphia. 
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How  are  the  following  vessels  connected  with 
American  history ! —May-Elowdht  Half  Moon! 
Welcome!  Ark!  Dove! 

Every  picture  giveu  in  the  primary  history 
should  bo  carefully  studied.  Each  of  those  pictures 
suggests  a story.  Have  pupils  write  the  story — thus 
combining  history  and  language. 


HISTORY  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  the  second  month  the  thirteen  origiual 
colonies  are  to  bo  studied.  Have  a method  of  out- 
lining, and  have  your  pupils  prepare  a neat  outline 
to  be  used  in  the  study  of  each  colony;  “ but  re- 
member that  these  outlines  are  but  skeletons,  which, 
without  flesh,  blood,  and  life  are  only  so  much  dead 
matter."  Many  teachers  who  use  outlines  make  the 
mistake  ofjtaiehing  outline;  instead  of  teaching 
history.  Pupils  may  be  able  to  write  outlines  upon 
the  blackboard  without  knowing  the  history  which 
they  are  supposed  to  suggest.  See  that  your  pupils 
know  and  can  recite  the  history  as  well  as  write  the 
outlines.  The  writer  likes  the  brace  system  of  out- 
lining l*.  S.  History  better  than  any  other  he  has 
ever  used  or  examined.  The  following  outline  for 
Virginia  taken  from  Trainer’s  Hoiv  to  Study  U.  S. 
History  shows  the  plan : 

i 1(507  - Jamestown. 

: 1610— Famine, 
j S Legislative, 

i ) Negroes. 

Virginia-  \ 1620— Women, 

| 1622— Massacre, 

| 1624  -Royal. 

; 1644-  Massacre. 

1676— Bacon’s. 


1607. 


Virginia.-! 

: 


Jamestown. 

Eng.  Emigrants. 
Edward  "Wingfield. 


Directions. — 1.  After  reading  all  you  can  find 
concerning  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  repeat: 
“In  1607  Jamestown  was  settled."  “In  1610  a 
famine  occured,”  etc.  2.  Copy  and  recite  the  above 
as  you  memorize  the  event  3.  Place  “in"  before 
1607,  “at”  before  Jamestown  “bv”  before  Euglish 
Emigrants,  and  “under”  before  Edward  Wingfield. 
Then  memorize:  “Virginia  was  settled  in  1607,  at 
Jamestown,  by  English  emigrants,  under  Edward 
Wingfield."  4.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Indian 
Massacres.  5.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  6.  Read  all  you  find  on  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  colony.  Tell  this  in 
your  own  words.  7.  What  is  meant  by  a charter 
government?  Why  so  called? 


The  teacher  who  would  have  an  enthusiastic 
class  in  this  branch  must  be  a careful  student  of 
history.  That  you  read  and  studied  a history  of  the 
United  States  some  years  ago  will  not  suffice.  It 
will  pay  you  to  read  at  least  one  history  of  the  U. 
S.  each  year.  Read  with  pencil  and  note-book  at 


hand  and  make  a memorandum  of  interesting  items 
that  are  not  given  in  the  text-book  used  in  the 
school.  During  the  past  month  the  writer  has  read 
The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History,  by  Mont- 
gomery— a new  book  just  from  the  press  and  has 
noted  the  following  queries  which  apply  to  this 
mouths’  work: 


QUERIES. 

1.  How  did  Governor  Dale,  of  Virginia,  puuik. 
his  subjects  who  spoke  against  his  rulings? 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  Jamestown  burned? 

3.  What  rock  is  called  “ the  stepping  stone  of. 
New  England?” 

4.  What  and  where  was  the  first  English 
Catholic  church  in  America? 

5.  WThen  was  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line  survey- 
ed and  how  marked? 

6.  Of  what  colony  is  it  said  that  every  male 
citizen  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  fought 
for  independence  during  the  Revolution? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  If  a colonist  talked  against  his  regulations, 
the  governor  had  a hole  bored  through  his  tongue; 
that  kept  him  quiet  for  awhile.  If  a man  refused 
to  go  to  church,  he  was  put  on  short  .allowance  of 
victuals,  and  whipped  everyday  until  he  repented. 

2.  Jamestown  was  burned  in  1676,  by  Natha- 
niel Bacon.  With  an  armed  force  he  marched  on 
Jamestown.  Seizing  a number  of  the  wives  of  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley’s  friends,  he  placed  them  in  front  of 
his  troops.  This  “White  Apron  Brigade”  saved 
him  from  the  fire  of  the  governor’s  guns.  That 
night  Jamestown  was  abanded  and  next  morning 
Bacon  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

3.  Plymouth  Rock  is  called  the  steppingstone 
of  New  England.  According  to  tradition  the  pil- 
grims landed  on  that  bowlder.  It  is  not  a large 
one,  only  a few  feet  square,  but  it  fills  a greater 
place  in  American  history  than  any  other  rock  on 
the  continent. 

4.  The  English  Catholics  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1634  to  settle  Maryland,  had  no  sooner  land- 
ed near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  than  Father 
White,  a priest  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
got  permission  from  an  Indian  chief  to  convert  his 
wigwam  into  a chapel.  This  hut  was  the  first  En- 
glish Catholic  church  in  America.  Virginia  would 
not  have  permitted  that  church  to  stand.  New  En- 
gland would  not.  It  was  only  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maryland,  in  that  mixed  population  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  that  it  was  safe. 

5.  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  Line  was  surveyed  in 
1763-67.  Two  noted  English  surveyors  named  Ma- 
son and  Dixon  ran  a line  from  the  northeast  corner 
of  Maryland  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  At  every 
fifth  mile  a stone  was  set  up  having  the  coat-of-arms 
of  William  Penn  cut  on  the  north  side  and  that  of 
Lord  Baltimore  on  the  south. 

6.  During  the  Revolution  every  male  citizen 
of  Rhode  Island  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  is  said  to  have  fought  for  independence. 


OCTOBER , OR  SECOND  MONTH'S  WORK 
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HISTORY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  work  for  October  as  outlined  in  the  Man- 
ual and  Guide  begins  with  Madison’s  Administra- 
tion. The  suggestions  for  Seventh  Year’s  Work  ap- 
ply to  this  grade.  The  following  suggestive  outline 
is  taken  from  Trainer’s  How  to  Study  U.  S.  History, 
f 1829  to  1837. 

I 1831 — Monroe. 
fVeto. 


I 

| “Shooting.  Stars.” 

1Qoo  J Black  Hawk’s. 

1 Tariff  Bill. 

I S.  C.  Nullification. 

I Asiatic  Cholera. 

1833 — Hussey’s  Reaper. 

1835  to  1842 — Florida  War. 

1836 — Arkansas. 

^ 1837  Michigan. 

The  following  queries  suggested  by  reading 
The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History  apply  to 
the  work  of  this  month. 


Jackson, 
“The  Fight- 
ing President.” 


QUERIES. 

1.  Who  offered  to  Congress  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution? 

2.  For  what  package  of  letters  did  President 
Madison  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars? 

3.  Why  was  New  England  opposed  to  the  War 
of  1812? 

4.  How  many  warships  had  the  U.  S.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  1812?  How  many  had 
England? 

5.  What  did  the  London  Times  say  about  the 
Guerriere  surrendeiing  to  the  Constitution? 

6.  Where  did  Commodore  Perry  secure  his  fleet 
of  nine  vessels  with  which  he  captured  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie? 

7.  What  became  of  President  Madison’s  din- 
ner on  Aug.  24,  1814? 

8.  Near  what  ruins  did  Mr.  Monroe  stand  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  1817? 

9.  What  candidate  for  the  presidency  refused 
to  make  any  exertion  to  obtain  the  office? 

10.  Compare  the  expense  of  shipping  a barrel 
of  flour  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  before-  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

11.  What  President  established  the  “ spoils 
system?  ” 

12.  Who  was  nicknamed  “ Old  Bullion?  ” 

13.  Who  was  the  “Founder  of  the  Express 
Business  in  America? 


ANSWERS. 

1.  James  Madison  not  only  drafted  the  main 
features  of  the  Constitution,  but  offered  the  first  ten 
amendments,  adopted  1791. 

2.  A man  named  Henry  declared  that  the  En- 
glish government  in  Canada  had  employed  him  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  New  England  states  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  and  join  themselves  to 
Canada.  In  proof  of  what  he  alleged,  he  produced 
a package  of  letters,  which  he  stated  contained 
positive  evidence  of  what  he  said.  Madison  paid 
Henry  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  letters.  They 
were  a fraud,  and  Henry  was  a villain;  but  for  a 
time  both  the  President  and  Congress  were  com- 
pletely deceived  by  this  artful  swindler. 


3.  New  England  was  opposed  to  the  War  of 
1812  because  such  a war  would  ruin  her  commorco. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
U.  S.  had  twelve  war-snips  and  England  had  a 
magnificent  navy  of  a thousand  war-ships. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  battle  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Guerriere  the  London  Times  said : 
“ Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  an 
English  frigate  haul  down  her  colors  to  an  Ameri- 
can.” 

6.  Commodore  Perry  went  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and,  with  the  help  of  a gang  of  ship-carpen- 
ters he  built  his  fleet  of  vessels  from  green  timber 
cut  in  the  wilderness. 

7.  On  August  24,  1814,  the  British  entered 
Washington.  President  Madison  fled  in  one  direc 
tion;  Mrs.  Madison,  filling  her  work-bag  with  silver 
spoons,  snatched  from  the  table,  fled  in  another. 
The  President’s  dinner,  which  had  just  been  served, 
was  captured  and  eaten  by  the  enemy. 

8.  Mr.  Monroe  stood  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  1817. 

9.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  an  example  of  the 
office  seeking  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office. 
When  asked  by  his  friend,  Edward  Everett,  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  exertion  to  secure  his  own 
election,  he  replied,  “ I shall  do  absolutely  nothing.” 

10.  Before  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  charge  for  hauling  a barrel  of  flour  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo  was  ten  dollars,  and  it  took  three  week’s 
hauling  to  get  it  there.  After  the  canal  was  opened, 
a barrel  of  flour  could  be  sent  through  in  a week,  at 
a cost  of  thirty  cents ! 

11.  President  Jackson  turned  out,  in  a short 
time  about  two  thousand  men  from  their  positions, 
and  gave  their  places  to  political  friends.  During 
the  forty  years  which  had  passed  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  six  Presidents  who  had 
governed  the  country  had  dismissed  only  about  one 
hundred  forty  persons. 

12.  Col.  Thos.  H.  Benton  of  Missouri  was  nick- 
named “ Old  Bullion”  because  of  his  opposition  to 
paper  money  and  the  able  speeches  he  made  in  favor 
of  gold  and  silver  currency. 

13.  A young  man  named  William  F.  Harnden 
began  carrying  parcels  between  Boston  and  New 
York  in  1839.  At  first  a small  hand-bag  was  suffici- 
ent to  hold  all  the  articles  sent.  In  that  humble 
way  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  express 
system,  which  now  extends  to  every  town  of  the 
United  States,  and  employs  millions  of  money  and 
an  army  to  do  its  work. 


ORAL  GEOGRAPHY— THIRD  YEAR. 

Every  teacher  who  has  a class  in  oral  geography 
should  carefully  read  White’s  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 
pages  268  to  283.  As  outlined  in  the  Manual  and 
Guide,  during  the  second  month  pupils  are  given 
the  following  ideas: 

fl.  Place. 

Idea  of  -j  2.  Direction. 

[3.  Distance. 

The  teacher  should  have  a definite  idea  of  the 
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work  to  be  done  at  the  recitation  before  the  class  is 
called;  the  recitation  should  be  short  and  animated. 

Idea  of  Place  ok  Position. 

Teach  the  terms  right,  left,  front,  back.  With 
pupils  standing  in  line  before  you  the  following 
commands  may  be  given: 

1.  Hold  up  your  right  hand. 

2.  Put  your  right  foot  forward. 

8.  Touch  your  right  ear. 

4.  Close  your  right  eve. 

5.  Stand  on  your  rignt  foot  and  hop  two  steps 
forward. 

In  a like  manner  teach  the  term  left. 

6.  Stand  in  front  of  your  desk. 

7.  Stand  back  of  you  desk. 

8.  Point  toward  the  front  part  of  the  room. 

9.  Take  two  steps  toward  the  back  part  of  the 
room. 

10.  Name  objects  that  are  in  the  front  part  of 
the  room;  in  the  back  part. 

Idea  of  Direction. 

1.  Face  the  rising  sun. 

2.  Point  toward  the  noonday  sun. 

3.  Take  one  step  toward  the  setting  sun. 

4.  Point  toward  the  east. 

5.  Take  two  steps  toward  the  north. 

6.  Take  three  steps  toward  the  west. 

7.  Take  four  steps  toward  the  south. 

8.  Name  two  objects  that  are  in  the  east  part 
of  the  room;  three  in  the  south  part,  etc. 

Send  four  pupils  to  the"  four  comers  of  the  room, 
and  have  each  pupil  tell  the  part  of  the  room  he  is 
in.  Suppose  the  names  of  the  pupils  sent  to  the 
corners  of  the  room  are  as  follows: 

George  Washington,  Northeast  corner. 

John  Adams,  Northwest  corner. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Southwest  comer. 

James  Madison,  Southeast  corner. 

Have  pupils  answer  the  following  questions  in 
complete  statements: 

f.  George,  what  direction  are  3'ou  from  John? 

2.  What  direction  are  you  from  Thomas? 

3.  What  direction  are  you  from  James? 

4.  What  direction  would  you  travel  in  going  to 
Thomas? 

5.  What  direction  would  you  travel  in  going  to 

John? 

6.  What  direction  would  you  travel  in  going  to 

James? 

Give  similar  questions  to  each  pupil. 

7.  Have  each  pupil  tell  what  direction  or  direc- 
tions he  travels  in  going  from  school  to  his  home; 
in  going  from  his  home  to  school. 

As  a language  exercise  have  pupils  answer  the 
following  questions  in  complete  statements: 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  school-room  is  the  front 
door? 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  school-room  is  the  stove? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  school-room  is  the 
teacher’s  desk? 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  school-yard  is  the  gate? 

5. . In  what  part  of  the  school-yard  is  the  coal 

house? 


7.  What  direction  from  the  school-house  is 
your  home? 

8.  WThat  direction  are  leaves  blown  by  a south 
wind? 

9.  WThat  direction  is  smoke  blown  by  a west 
wind? 

10.  What  direction  does  water  flow  from  the 
school-house? 

Suspend  a map  on  the  north  wall  of  the  school- 
room and  have  pupils  point  to  the  right  side,  left 
side,  top,  bottom,  and  center  of  the  map;  also  to  the 
east  side,  north  side,  icest  side,  and  south  side. 

Idea  of  Distance. 

Compare  objects  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  let 
pupils  guess  which  is  the  longer.  Draw  a straight 
line  upon  the  blackboard  and  let  pupils  divide  it  in- 
to two  equal  parts;  four  equal  parts;  three  equal 
parts. 

Test  accuracy  by  measurement. 

Supply  each  pupil  with  a foot  rule,  or  if  foot 
rules  cannot  be  secured,  strips  of  cardboard  six 
inches  long  and  accurately  divided  into  inches  will 
answer.  Hold  up  pencils,  pen-holders,  etc.,  for 
pupils  to  guess  the  length.  Apply  the  rule  to  test 
results. 

Teach  the  terms  length,  ividth  or  breadth,  depth, 
thickness,  and  height.  Pupils  guess  the  length  and 
width  of  books,  slates,  window-panes,  desks,  etc. 
Pupils  draw  lines  upon  the  blackboard  three  inches 
long,  four  inches,  nine  inches,  etc.,  and  apply  the 
rule  to  ascertain  the  exact  length.  Secure  narrow 
strips  of  paper  one  foot  long  and  have  pupils  cut 
into  pieces  one  inch  in  length,  thus  learning  how- 
many  inches  there  are  in  one  foot. 

Draw  a line  one  yard  long  upon  the  blackboard 
and  have  pupils  determine  how  many  feet  there  are 
in  it  by  actual  measurement. 

The  following  measure  should  be  in  every 
school-house  throughout  the  land: 

1.  Foot  rule— every  pupil  should  have  one. 

2.  Yard-stick. 

3.  Rod  measure. 

1 n nearly  every  county  there  are  merchants  who 
will  cheerfully  furnish  pupils  foot  rules  gratis  for 
the  advertising  that  they  may  print  upon  them,  and  • 
in  some  counties  yard  sticks  are  furnished  in  the 
same  way.  If  asked  to  do  so,  soifie  of  the  larger 
boys  will  make  half  a dozen  yardsticks  for  the 
school. 

In  practical  life  the  rod  is  an  important  unit  of 
measure.  Why  not  have  our  pupils  become  ac- 
quainted with  it?  A fishing  pole,  one  rod  in  length, 
may  be  obtained  for  a few  cents,  or  a string  one  rod 
long  with  a small  string  tied  to  each  end  may  be 
secured  without  expense.  Instead  of  learning  from 
a book  that  yds.  or  16 J ft.  make  a rod,  lead  pu- 
pils to  discover  these  facts  by  actual  measurement. 
Have  pupils  use  the  rod  in  measuring  the  school- 
yard,  roads,  and  fields  near  the  school-nouse. 

5|yds.=l  rod. 

! 16|  ft.=-T^d:  "I 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  writer  that  every 
school  taught  by  a reader  of  this  journal  will  be 
furnished  with  the  three  measures  named  above. 
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For  “ busy  wdrk”  about  ten  problems  each  day, 
similar  to  the  following,  may  be  givon  pupils  to 
copy. 


1 foot=i  i2  inches.  12  inches=  1 foot. 


2 feet= inches.  24  inclies= ‘ feet. 

3 feet= inches.  60  inches= feet. 

7 feet= inches.  18  inches=  — feet. 

4 foot= inches.  32  inches= feet. 

foot= inches.  51  inches= feet. 

4 foot== inches.  21  inches= feet. 

3J  feet= inches.  42  inches= feet. 

5|  feet— inches.  76  inches=; feet. 

8|  feet=— — inches.  87  inches= feet. 


3 feet=  1 yard. 

6 feet== — yard. 
12  feet== — yards. 
21  feet= — yards. 
48  feet= — yards. 

1 foot= — yard. 

2 feet= — yard. 
17  feet= — yards. 
38  feet= — yards. 
11  feet= — yards. 


1 yard  = 3 feet. 

3 yards=—  feet. 
5 yards=—  feet. 

4 yard  = — foot. 
| yard  =—  foot. 
4 yard  = — feet. 
7 yards= — feet. 

30  yards= — feet. 
27  yards=—  feet. 
4J-  yards=—  feet. 


5J  yards=  1 rod. 
11  yards=— 'rods. 
22  yards=—  rods. 
274  yards=  — rods. 
77  yards=—  rods. 
16|  feet  % =—  rod. 
33  feet  =—  rods. 
99  feet  = — rods. 
84  feet  — — rod. 
24f  feet  - = — rods. 


1 rod  =5|  yards. 

3 rods— — yards. 

5 rods=—  yards. 
7 rods——  yards. 

4 rod  = — yards. 

1 rod  — — feet. 

2 rods= — feet. 
3|  rods——  feet. 

6 rods= — feet. 

| rod  =—  feet. 


For  a rapid  oral  drill,  have  your  advanced 
pupils  read  above  exercise  giving  answers  without 
hesitation. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR. 

North  America  as  a continent  is  to  be  studied 
during  the  month.  See  suggestions  and  outline  in 
the  Manual  and  Guide.  When  filled  in  the  outline 
should  contain  about  what  is  given  below: 

North  America. 

I.  1.  Boundary,  2.  Area,  3.  Coast  lines,  4 
Population. 

II.  Mountains:  1.  Appalachian.  2.  Rocky. 

3.  Sierra  Madre.  4.  Sierra  Nevada.  5.  Cascade. 

6.  Coast  Range. 

III.  Highlands  and  Plains  : 1.  Western  High- 
land. 2.  Eastern  Highland.  3.  Atlantic  Plain.  4. 
Low  Central  Plain. 

IY.  Oceans,  Lakes,  Seas,  Gulfs  and  Bays:  1. 
Atlantic.  2.  Pacific.  3.  Arctic.  4.  Great  Lakes. 
5.  Great  Salt  Lake.  6.  Athabasca.  7.  Winnipeg. 
8.  Lake  of  the  Woods.  9.  Champlain.  10.  Baffin. 
11.  Hudsou.  12.  James.  13.  Delaware.  14.  St. 
Lawrence.  15.  Chesapeake.  16.  Mexico.  17.  Cali- 
fornia. 

V.  Rivers:  1.  Yukon.  2.  Mackenzie.  3. 
Churchill.  4.  Nelson.  5.  Severn.  6.  St.  Lawrence. 

7.  Delaware.  8.  Hudson.  9.  Mississippi.  10.  Mis- 


souri. 11.  Arkansas.  12.  Oh  id.  l6.  Rio  Grande, 
14.  Red.  15.  Colorado.  16.  Columbiu. 

VI.  IsLANbs:  1.  West  Indies.  2.  Bahamas. 

3.  Newfoundland.  4.  Greenland.  5.  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s. 6.  Santit  Barbara.  7.  Vancourvor.  8. 
Baranoff. 

VII.  Cities:  1.  Reykjavik.  2.  Upernavik.  3. 
Halifax.  4.  Ottawa.  5.  Montreal.  6.  Quebec.  7. 
Washington.  8.  Philadelphia.  9.  Boston.  10. 
New  York.  11.  Baltimore.  12.  New  Orleans.  13. 
Cincinnati.  14,  St.  Louis.  15.  Chicago.  16.  San 
Francisco.  17.  Mexico.  18.  VeraCmz.  19,  Guate- 
mala. 20.  Havana. 

VIII.  Climate:  Tell  whether  cold,  temperate, 
or  hot;  dry  or  moist;  healthful  or  unhealth ful. 
Why  is  the  Pacific  Coast  much  warmer  than  places 
of  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  Coast? 

IX.  Animals:  1.  Seal.  2.  Polar  Bear.  3. 

Walrus.  4.  Reindeer.  5.  Musk-ox.  6.  Moose.  7. 
Grizzly  Bear.  8.  Bison.  9.  Beaver.  10,  Deer.  11. 
Wolf.  12.  Fox.  13.  Alligator.  14.  Horse.  15.  Ox. 
16.  Sheep.  17.  Swine. 

X.  Plants:  1.  Maize.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Cotton. 

4.  Rye.  5.  Oats.  6.  Barley.  7.  Sugarcane.  8. 
Tobacco,  9.  Pine  Apples.  10.  Bananas.  11.  Cof- 
fee. 12.  Lemons.  13.  Oranges.  14.  Fruits.  15. 
Potatoes.  16.  Palm  Trees.  17.  Mahogany.  18. 
Rosewood.  19.  Walnut.  20.  Birch.  21.  Oak.  22. 
Chestnut.  23.  Fir.  24.  Pine. 

XI.  Minerals:  1.  Iron.  2.  Coal.  3.  Gold. 

4.  Silver.  5.  Copper.  6.  Lead.  7.  Petroleum.  8. 
Salt. 

XII.  Political  Divisions:  1.  Danish  America. 
2.  British  America.  3.  United  States.  4.  Mexico. 

5.  Central  American  States. 

XIII.  Nationality  and  Occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  political  division. 


GEOGRAPHY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

As  the  common  school  geographies  do  not  give 
the  work  as  outlined  for  this  month,  the  work  given 
below  will  be  helpful.  The  topics  for  study  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  each  day. 

Trace  upon  the  globe  and  map  of  the  world  the 
principal  mountain  systems. 

North  America  j £^chiau. 

South  America  j ^“’n. 

! Alpine, 

Scandinavian, 

Ural. 

Asia  \ Himalaya, 

Asia  1 Stanovoi, 

( Chain  along  Eastern 
Africa  j Coast, 

( Kong. 

Have  pupils  name , locate,  and  give  height  of 
the  highest  elevation  of  each  Grand  Division. 

Name  and  locate  the  principal  rivers  of  each 
continent  and  outline  their  drainage  basins.  Have 
pupils  distinguish  between  a basin  and  a slope. 

DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Mississippi  Basin,  Mississippi  and  tributaries. 


Principal 
Mountain  - 
Systems 
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,St.  Lawrence  Basin,  St.  Lawrence  and  tributaries. 
Hudson  Bay  Basin,  Nelson,  Churchill,  and  others. 
Great  Basin’,  Colorado  and  tributaries. 

Atlantic  Slope,  Numerous  short  rivers. 

Pacific  Slope,  Columbia,  Yukon,  and  others. 

Arctic  Slope,  Mackenzie  and  tributaries. 

DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  SOUTH  AMEBIC  A. 

Orinoco  Basin,  Orinoco  and  tricularies. 

Amazon  Valley,  Amazon  and  tributaries. 

La  Plata  Valley,  La  Plata  andtribularies. 

N.  E.  Atlantic  Slope,  San  Francisco  and  others. 

S.  E.  Atlantic  Slope,  Colorado,  Negro  and  others. 
Pacific  Slope,  Numerous  small  rivers. 

DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

Black  Sea  Basin,  Don,  Dnieper,  Danube  and  others. 
Caspian  Sea  Basin,  Volga,  Ural  and'others. 

Baltic  and  North  Sea  Basin,  Duna,  Vistula,  Oder, 
Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  and  others. 
Mediterranean  Sea  Basin,  Rhone,  Ebro,  Po,  Tiber. 
Arctic  Slope,  Petchora,  Dwina,  Mezen. 

Atlantic  Slope,  Seine,  Douro,  Loire,  Tagus,  Garon- 
ne, Guadiana. 

DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  ASIA. 

Syrian  Basin  Tigris,  Euphrates. 

Central  Steppe  Region,  Cashgar  and  others. 

Indian  Slope,  Indus,  Ganges,  Irrawaddy,  Cambodia. 
Pacific  Slope,  Amoor,  Hoang,  Yang-tse,  and  others 
Arccic  Slope,  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  others. 

DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  AFRICA. 


Nile  Basin, 

Central  Basin, 

Niger  Basin, 

South  Central  Basin, 
North  Atlantic  Slope, 
Indian  Slope, 

North  Central  Steppe, 


Nile. 

Congo  and  tributaries. 
Niger  and  tributaries. 
Zambeze  and  tributaries. 
Senegal  and  others. 
Numerous  short  rivers. 
Several  short  rivers. 


When  the  Mississippi  Basin  is  studied  have 
pupils  draw  the  Mississippi  river,  and  add  its  tribu- 
taries as  studied. 


Minnesota. 
Des  Moines. 
Missouri. 
Arkansas. 
Red. 


Wisconsin. 

Rock. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

Yazoo. 


Follow  same  plan  with  other  basins. 

Explain  the  formation  of  deltas. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  an  area 
of  14,000  square  miles.  The  river  extends  fifty 
miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Explain  to  your 
pupils.  What  are  the  ‘‘jetties”  in  the  Mississippi? 
Enough  sediment  is  brought  down  yearly  by  the 
Mississippi  River  to  cover  a square  mile  to  the  depth 
of  270  feet.  Learn  about  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Ganges. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Europe  is  to  be  studied  during  the  month.  Out- 
line as  directed  for  North  America  in  the  Manual 
and  Guide.  The  outline  when  completed  should 
contain  the  following  topics: 


Europe. 

I.  1.  Boundary.  2.  Area.  3.  Coast  Lines. 
4.  Population . 

II.  Mountains:  1.  Ural.  2.  Caucasus.  3. 
Balkan.  4.  Alps.  5.  Carpathian.  6.  Apennine. 

7.  Pyrenees.  8.  Kiolen.  9.  /Etna.  10.  Vesu- 
vius. 11.  Blanc.  12.  Cenis.  13.  Elboorz. 

III.  Highlands  and  Lowlands:  1.  High 
Europe.  2.  Low  Europe. 

IV.  Oceans,  Seas,  Bays,  Gulfs,  Lakes,  and 
Straits:  1.  Arctic.  2.  Atlantic.  3.  White.  4. 
Caspian.  5.  Black.  6.  Azof.  7.  Marmora.  8. 
Mediterranean.  9.  Adriatic.  10.  North.  11. 
Baltic.  12.  Irish.  13.  Finland.  14.  Taranto. 

15.  Biscay.  16.  Bothnia.  17.  Ladoga.  18. 
Onega.  19.  Wener.  20.  Wetter.  21.  Geneva. 

22.  Bosporus.  23.  Dardanelles.  24.  Skager 
Rack.  25.  Cattegat.  26.  Messina.  27.  Gibr- 
altar. 28.  English.  29.  Dover.  30.  Bristol. 

V.  Rivers:  1.  Volga.  2.  Dwina.  3.  Ural. 
4.  Dnieper.  5.  Dniester.  6.  Danube.  7.  Tiber. 

8.  Po.  9.  Rhone.  10.  Tagus.  11.  Seine.  12. 
Ebro.  13.  Rhine.  14.  Elbe.  15.  Vistula.  16. 
Neva.  17.  Thames.  18.  Mersey.  19.  Shannon. 

VI.  Islands:  1.  Great  Britain.  2.  Ireland. 

3.  Man.  4.  Wight.  5.  Hebrides.  6.  Orkney. 

7.  Shetland.  8.  Faroe.  9.  Zealand.  10. 

Loffoden.  11.  Candia.  12.  Malta.  13.  Sicily. 
14.  Corsica.  15.  Sardinia.  16.  Balearic.  17. 
Channel . 

VII.  Cities:  1.  London.  2.  Liverpool.  3. 

Manchester.  4.  Sheffield.  5.  Glasgow.  6. 

Edinburgh.  7.  Dublin.  8.  Belfast.  9.  St. 

Petersburg.  10.  Constantinople.  II.  Moscow.  12. 
Belgrade.  13.  Bucharest.  14.  Athens.  15.  Vienna. 

16.  Trieste.  17.  Buda-Pesth.  18.  Rome.  19.  Ven- 
ice. 20.  Paris.  21.  Bordeaux.  22.  Marseilles. 

23.  Madrid.  24.  Gibraltar.  25.  Lisbon.  26. 

Brussels.  27.  Hague.  28.  Berlin.  29.  Ham- 
burg. 30.  Dresden.  31.  Copenhagen.  32. 

Stockholm.  33.  Christiana.  34.  Bergen.  35. 

Hammerfest.  36.  Berne.  37.  Geneva. 

VIII.  Climate:  What  effect  has  the  Gulf 
Stream  upon  the  climate  of  Europe? 

IX.  Animals:  1.  Reindeer.  2.  Wolf.  3. 

Bear.  3.  Fox.  5.  Wild  boar.  6.  Stag.  7. 

Chamois.  8.  Deer.  9.  Eagle. 

X.  Plants:  1.  Wheat.  2.  Oats.  3.  Hemp. 

4.  Flax.  5.  Pine.  6.  Oak.  7.  Elm.  8.  Ash. 

9.  Chestnut.  10.  Grape.  11.  Olive.  12.  Orange. 
13.  Lemon.  14.  Fig.  15.  Mulberry.  16.  Cot- 
ton. 

XI.  Minerals:  1.  Coal.  2.  Iron.  3.  Cop- 
per. 4.  Tin.  5.  Silver.  6.  Zinc.  7.  Lead. 

8.  Quick-silver.  9.  Niter.  10.  Sulphur.  11. 

Salt. 

XII.  Political  Divisions:  1.  Gt.  Britain. 

2.  France.  3.  Germany.  4.  Russia.  5.  Aus- 
tro-Hungary.  6.  Sweden  and  Norway.  7.  Den- 
mark. 8.  Turkey.  9.  Roumania.  10.  Servia. 
11.  Montenegro.  12.  Bulgaria.  13.  Greece.  14. 
Italy.  15.  Netherlands.  16.  Belgium.  17. 
Switzerland.  18.  Spain.  19.  Portugal. 

XIII.  Nationality  and  Occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  political  division . 

XIV . Government  of  each  division . 
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Capes 


Mountains 


Islands 


Seas 


GEOGRAPHY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Use  the  outline  given  above  for  Fifth  Year  m 
Studying  Europe  as  a continent.  After  Europe  has 
been  studied  as  a continent,  study  each  country, 
making  an  outline  as  the  study  advances.  During 
October  make  a special  study  of  British  Islands  and 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

Boundary 
Area 

Government 

r Land  8 End, 
Flamborough  Head, 
Wrath, 

Malin  Head, 

Clear. 

' Grampian  Hills, 
Cheviot  Hills, 
Cambrian, 

Ben  Nevis. 

"Man, 

Hebrides, 

Orkney, 

Shetland, 

Wight. 

< North. 

{ Irish. 

f Galway, 

Donegal, 

Firth  of  Clyde, 
Murray  Firth, 

Firth  of  Forth, 

^ Cardigan, 
f St.  George’s, 

G iSat  Britan  North, 

and  Straits  -={  Dover, 

Ireland  English, 

1 Bristol. 

Thames, 

Severn, 

Mersey, 

Clyde, 

Shannon, 

Tweed. 

’London, 

Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
Birmingham, 
Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, 

Dundee, 

Dublin, 
j Belfast. 

\_Cork. 

(Vegetable, 

Animal, 

Mineral. 

Objects  of  Interest. 

Make  an  outline  for  Norway  and  Sweden,  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  above. 

(Since  tlie  preparation  of  the  above  outline,  a similar  one  with 
the  following,  was  received  from  Mr.  John  F . Wicks,  Decatur,  ill., 
—Editor.) 


Bays 


Rivers 


Cities 


Products 


SUGGESTIVE  KEY-  WORDS  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN 

1.  The  Wash.  H.  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

2.  “Bard  of  Avon.”  12.  Noted  Colleges. 

3.  EddystoneLighthousel3.  Poet  Laureate. 

4.  Cornwall. 

6.  Heligoland.  16.  “Cdj-  of  Masts. 

6.  “The  Blind  Poet.”  16.  The  Devil  s Wall. 

7.  The  Goodwin  Sands.  17.  The  Tower. 

8.  Stonehenge.  18.  Land  Owners. 

9.  Royal  Observatory.  19.  ^ogV>  . 

10.  Bank  of  England.  20.  Mistletoe  Bough. 

Continue  these  at  pleasure.  Use  these  a few  at 
a time  until  a minute’s  talk  can  be  made  of  each, 
or  at  least  the  what,  where,  and  why. 

1.  What  nations  have  lived  m England? 

2.  For  what  is  the  Isle  of  Wight  noted?  lhe 

Channel  Isles? 

3.  Describe  the  English  nag. 

4 What  city  is  noted  for  cuttlery?  What  for 
watches?  What  for  hardware?  What  for  com- 
merce? What  as  a seaside  resort? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Home  Rule ? 

6.  What  country  saves  its  canceled  postage 

stamps?  , , 

7.  List  the  English  Rulers  who  were  connect- 
ed with  U.  S.  History. 

8.  Who  was  the  “Bard  of  Olney  ? 

9.  What  is  the  English  National  Flower? 

10.  Who  were  the  Druids? 

11.  What  city  is  noted  for  fogs?  Why? 

12.  What  was  the  Magna  Chartal 

13.  What  trouble  now  exists  between  England 
and  the  United  States? 

14.  What  plants  native  of  England? 

15.  Where  is  Westminster  Abbey?  For  what 
noted? 

16  Who  was  Lord  Beaconsfield? 

17.  How  long  has  Queen  Victoria  reigned? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  “Johnny  Bull”? 

19.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  an  English- 
man? . , 

20.  What  salary  does  the  Queen  receive? 
Windermere  is  the  largest  lake  of  England 

10£  miles  long  by  about  2 wide.  . 

The  anchorage  ground  near  the  opening  of 
Dover  Strait  into  the  North  Sea  is  called  The  Downs. 

The  famous  South  Downs,  50  miles  long  by  5 or 
6 miles  wide,  are  celebrated  for  their  sheep  pastures. 

The  Naval  Academy  of  England  is  at  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Military  Academy  is  at  Woolwich. 

The  Thames  River  is  navigable  to  London  for 
ships  of  largest  size. 

The  Crown  Jewels  of  England  are  kept  inclosed 
in  an  immense  glass  case  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  most  remarkable  stone  is  the  Kohinoor,  or 
Mountain  of  Light,  obtained  from  India ; weight  18b 
carats.  Its  value  is  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars. 


E UliOPE— RE  VIEW. 


Locate  and  tell  something  of  the  following: 
“Key  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.” 

“City  of  Fashions.” 

“The  Drishreen  City.” 

“The  Isle  of  Saints.” 
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CUfCCDIIIP  TUC  PnilSUTD  V f What  are?  Wh^  Hyde’s  pra(i 

Off  CCrillU  I ilE  uUUil  I ill  I cal  Lessons  in  English.  Some 

introductions  within  three  weeks  are  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Joliet,  111.;  Janesville,  Wis.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Evans- 
ville, Ind.;  Columbia,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  etc.,  etc.  Now  in  use  in  15  Illinois  cities. 
Book  I,  35c;  Book  II,  50c. 

OUTLINES  AND  MODEL  LESSONS,  3RD  TO  8TH  YEAR,  FREE! 

Send  for  circulars  on  our  popular  series  of  Music  Books,  Drawing  Books,  Primary  Language 
Works,  Elementary  Science,  etc.  D.  C.  HEATH  k COm185  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


“The  Garden  of  England.” 

“The  Iron  Gates.” 

“The  Golden  Horn.” 

“The  Bridge  of  the  Sea.” 

“The  Imperial  City.” 

“The  Garden  of  France.” 

“The  Devil’s  Wall.” 

“The  Bridge  of  Sighs.” 

“The  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty.” 

“The  City  of  the  Violet  Crown.” 

“Athens  of  the  North.” 

“The  Venice  of  the  North.” 

“The  Golden  Isles.” 

“The  Levant.” 

“The  Pillar  of  Hercules.” 

“The  Queen  of  Cities.” 

“The  Alhambra.” 

“The  Vatican.” 

“The  Coliseum.” 

“Gem  of  the  Ocean.” 

“The  Elysian  Fields.” 

“The  Silk  City.” 

“The  Land  of  Wisdom.” 

“The  Castle  of  Chillon.” 

“Sick  Man  of  the  East.” 

“Giants’  Causeway.” 

“The  Grotto  of  Antiparos.” 

“Isle  of  Potmas.” 

“The  Modern  Babylon.” 

“The  City  of  Masks.” 

“The  Escurial.” 

“Banbury  Cross.” 

“Land  of  Beggars.” 

“The  Rock.” 

“The  Monarch  of  the  Mts.” 

“The  Landes.” 

“The  Wooden  Shoed  Nation.” 

“The  Bastile.” 

“The  City  of  Sycamores.” 

“The  Hospice.”  « 

“The  Venice  of  the  Alps.” 

“Mer  de  Glace.” 

“Eddystone  Lighthouse.” 

“Kenilworth  Castle.” 

“The  Goodwin  Sands.” 

“Inch  Cape  Rock.” 

Continue  at  pleasure.  John  F.  Wicks. 

TEACHERS. 

W ho  will  sond  the  names  of  three  sufferers  from 
any  form  of  throat  or  lung  diseases,  will  receive  free 
full  particulars  for  cure  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever.  Address  Dr.  Pero,  74  State  Street 
Chicago,  111.  3_3t 


Industrial  Education. 

The  Chicago  Polytechnic  Institute  is  a new 
philanthropic  institute.  It  is  modeled  after  the 
London  Polytechnic  and  People’s  Palace,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  which  appears  in  the  June  1890 
Century.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  a system  of 
Trade-Schools  for  both  sexes  under  more  or  less 
separate  management.  A nominal  tuition  fee  is 
paid  and  students  earn  part  of  their  expenses  while 
in  attendance.  Nearly  all  trades  are  represented. 
In  addition,  a “model”  school  comprises  depart- 
ments of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Practical  busi- 
ness, English  Language,  (modern  and  ancient,) 
Mathematical  Sciences,  Art,  Elocution,  Telegraphy. 
The  “WTomen’s  Palace”  embraces  Cooking,  Milli- 
nery and  Dress-making  schools.  Instruction  is 
given  both  day  and  evening  by  a corps  of  forty  in- 
structors who  are  specialists.  An  illustrated  cat- 
alogue will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers.  Ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  A.  T.  Legg,  Inter-Ocean  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111.  12t 

HOMESEEKERS’  AND  HARVEST  EXCURSIONS 
SOUTH,  AT  ONE-IIALF  RATE,  VIA 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL.  R.  R. 

On  October  14,  1890,  the  Illinois  Central 
will  sell  Excursion  Tickets  at  one  fare  for  round  trip 
to  all  stations  on  its  line  in  Tennesee,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  excepting  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
Tickets  are  limited  to  return  within  30  days,  and  are 
good  for  stop-over  privileges  south  of  Cairo,  both 
going  and  returning.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal points  where  northern  people  are  settling: 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Durant,  Miss., 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Canton,  Miss.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Terry,  Miss.,  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  Wessor,  Miss., 
Brookhaven,  Miss.,  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Kentwook, 
La.,  Roseland,  La.,  Amite,  La.,  Hammond,  La., 
Jeannerette,  La.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  For  through 
tickets,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent. 
For  further  information  and  copies  of  the  “Southern 
Homeseekers’  Guide”  and  “Farmers’  and  Fruit 
Growers’  Guide  to  McComb  City,”  apply  to 
F.  B.  BOWES, 

Gen’l  Northern  P’r  A’gt,  194  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

mill  AfllTR  The  School  News  is  a 
Ol  livlilL  vii  m.  helpful  journal  for  pupils 
as  well  as  for  teachers.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more 
from  a school  subscriptions  will  be  taken  for  1 year 
at  75  cents  each;  6 months  at  40  cents  each;  1 month 
at  7 cents  each.  C.  M.  Parker,  Editor. 

Taylorville,  111. 
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-THE  LAW. 
fh°takes  a paper  regularly  from  the  Postoffice 
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An  instructed  democracy  is  the  surest  founda- 
tion of  Government,  and  education  and  freedom  are 
the  only  sources  of  true  greatness  and  true  happi- 
ness among  any  people.— John  Bright. 

Be  a bold,  brave,  true,  honest  man.  If  you 
know  a thing  is  right,  do  it.  If  you  have  a solemn 
conviction,  dare  to  utter  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  re- 
gardless of  the  wrath  of  man.— John  B.  Gough. 

The  object  of  education,  is  to  promote  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  a human  being,  developing  all  his 
ppwers  systematically  and  symmetrically,  so  as  to 
give^the  greatest  possible  capability  in  thought  and 
action.  Prof.  James  Johonnot. 
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Theory  and  Practice 


BRYANT  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISE. 

FOB  NOVEMBEB  3. 

Suggestion. — Begin  preparations  for  the  exercise  in 
plenty  of  time,  that  each  pupil  may  know  his  part 
thoroly.  The  program  is  simply  suggestive.  The 
t eacher  should  be  guided  by  ciroumstaucee  and  his  own 
t aste  and  ingenuity.  Selections  more  appropriate  to 
t he  school  may  perhaps  be  made.  Pat  in  a oonspio- 
uoub  place  in  the  school-room  a portrait  of  Bryant 
wreathed  in  autumn  leaves.  For  $1.00  a fine  photogravure 
portrait  of  Bryant,  22X28  inches,  may  be  obtained  from 
t he  publisher  of  Intelligence. 

PROGRAM. PAST  I.  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Song— “The  West  Wind” — Bryant. 

First  Pupil—  William  Oullen  Bryant  was  the  first 
great  poet  of  America.  He  was  bom  before  Wnittier, 
before  Longfellow,  before  Holmes  and  Poe,  and  all  our 
other  noted  poets  Bryant’s  greatest  poem,  Thanatop- 
sis,  was  written  eight  years  before  Irving’s  Sketch 
Book,  anl  nine  years  before  Cooper’s  first  novel. 

2d  Pupil— This  is  the  birthday  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  He  was  bom  in  Cummington,  Miss.,  Nov.  3, 
1794. 

3d  Pupil — Bryant  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  the 
Pilgrims,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  he  in- 
herited the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  Puritans. 

4th  Pupil  —Bryant  was  a precocious  boy.  Wiien 
sixteen  months  old  he  knew,  it  is  said,  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  he  went  to  the  district  school  at  the 
age  of  four.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  writing  verses 
f or  the  country  papers,  and  at  fourteen  he  published 
t wo  political  poems,  “The  Embargo”  and  “Tne  Span- 
eh  Revolution.”  It  was  almost  impossible  to  convince 
t he  public  that  these  poems  were  written  by  one  so 
young.  Bryant  had  written  more  than  forty  pieces  of 
verse  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

5th  Pupil — Bryant’s  father  was  a physician  and  an  ed- 
ucated man  who  took  unusual  pride  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual training  of  his  children.  He  encouraged  Wil- 
1 iam  Cullen  in  his  writings,  instructing  him,  criticising 
his  productions  and  putting  good  books  in  his  way  for 
him  to  read.  This  partly  explains  the  secret  of  Br y - 
ant’s  early  poetic  ability. 

6th  Pupil — In  1810,  Bryan’  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  of  Williams  College  where  he  remained  but  a 
short  time,  returning  home  to  prepare  for  the  Junior 
class  in  Yale.  But  this  he  was  unable  to  do  on  account 
of  his  father’s  limited  means.  He  always  regretted  not 
being  able  to  complete  a college  course. 

7th  Pupil — After  leaving  oollege  Bryant  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  at  the  age  of 


twenty-one.  He  practiced  law  for  about  nine  years 
with  unusual  success.  But  he  had  no  inclination  for 
the  business  and  he  gave  it  up  to  devote  his  life  to  liter- 
ature. 

8th  Pupil  —Bryant  gave  considerable  time  to  litera- 
ture and  scholastic  studies  while  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice af  law.  While  yet  a student  of  law,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  wrote  Thanatopsis,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  poetic  literature.  Among  the  best  of  his  poems  writ- 
ten during  his  nine  years  legal  practice,  are  “Green 
River,”  “A  Winter  Piece,”  “The  West  Wind,”  the“  For- 
est Hymn,”  and  “The  Ages.”  The  latter  is  his  long- 
est poem.  It  was  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  Coll  ge. 

9th  Pupil—  After  abandoning  the  law  Bryant  re- 
moved to  New  York,  in  1825,  to  enter  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism. There  he  was  connected  with  different  literary 
periodicals  until,  in  1827,  he  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper,  a position  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1878,  a period  of  fifty  years. 

10th  Pupil — Bryant’s  editorial  career  of  half  a cen- 
tury covers  an  important  period  of  American  history. 
He  participated  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  important 
topics  of  his  time.  The  influence  of  his  journal  upon 
the  thought  and  morals  of  the  nation  was  always  whole- 
some and  helpful.  He  made  the  paper  a model  of  good 
taste  and  pure  principles.  He  was  a statesman  and  a 
teacher  of  statesmen,  and  he  wielded  his  influence  nobly. 

11th  Pupil— But  it  is  as  a poet,  not  as  a journalist, 
that  posterity  will  continue  to  honor  William  Oullen 
Bryant.  During  his  fifty  years’  career  as  journalist,  he 
wrote  a great  many  poems  besides  translating  the 
“Iliad”  and  the  “Odyssey”  the  best  version  of  Homer, 
perhaps,  ever  made  in  English. 

12th  Pupil — Among  the  most  popular  of  Bryant’s 
later  poems  are  “The  Song  of  the  Sower,”  “Planting  of 
the  Apple  Tree,”  “Among  the  Trees,”  “A  Hymn  to  the 
Sea,”  and  “The  Flood  of  Years.” 

13th  Pupil — Bryant  stood  at  the  head  of  literary  cir- 
cles in  New  York  and  was  always  in  demand  on  public 
occasions.  Among  his  best  known  public  addresses  are 
the  memorial  orations  delivered  in  commemoration  of 
Washington  Irving  and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  was 
while  Bryant  was  returning  as  the  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion from  the  unveiling  of  a statue  of  Mazziui  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  that  he  was  stricken  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  a few  days 
later,  Jane  12,  1878, 

14th  Pupil — Bryant  was  not  only  great  as  a poet  and 
journalist,  but  he  was  great  in  the  virtue  and  simplicity 
of  his  manhood.  His  busy,  noble,  Christian  life  affords 
an  instructive  example  to  the  present  generation.  Hi  a 
reputation  is  untarnished  by  any  public  or  private  deed 
that  had  the  least  taint  of  wrong. 
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15th  Pupil— Horatio  N.  Powers  has  said:  “Bryant 
felt  the  pressure  of  powerful  parties,  walked  amid  the 
very  whirlwinds  of  political  controversy  and  strife  and 
never  sacrificed  a principle,  nor  proved  unfaithful  to 
his  convictions.” 

PART  II.  SELECTIONS  FBOM  BRYANT. 

Song — “Fading  of  the  Flowers.” 

The  School  recite  in  concert. 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers, 

But  error  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers.” 

Recitation — “To  a Waterfowl.” 

Recitation — “The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.” 

The  School  recite  in  concert— 

“So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 
Reading — “Bryant’s  Seventieth  Birthday,”  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

.Recifation— Selection  from  “A  Forest  Hymn.” 

Read  by  a Pupil— The  qualities  by  which  Bryant’s 
poetry  are  chiefly  distinguished  are  serenity  and  grav- 
ity of  thought,  an  intense  though  repressed  recognition 
of  the  mortality  of  mankind;  an  ardent  love  for  freedom; 
and  unrivaled  skill  in  painting  the  scenery  of  his  native 
land. 

QUESTIONS  IN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

What  is  a negotiable  note  or  “paper”  ? 

Who  are  the  original  parties  to  a negotiable  instru- 
ment? 

What  subsequent  parties  may  there  be  ? 

Must  the  consideration  in  a negotiable  note  be  ex- 
pressed ? 

If  not  expressed  is  it  always  implied  ? 

Are  the  words  “value  received”  a necessary  part  of  a 
negotiable  note  or  draft  ? 

Wherein  does  a note  differ  from  a draft  ? 

How  many  parties  are  there  to  a note,  and  what  are 
they? 

How  many  to  a draft,  and  what  are  they  ? 

What  does  the  maker  of  a note  engage  to  do  ? 

Where  should  the  maker’s  name  appear? 

What  is  the  payee’s  relation  to  a note? 

Where  does  the  payee’s  name  appear? 

What  does  the  drawer  of  a draft  undertake  to  do  ? 
Where  does  the  drawer’s  name  appear  ? 


A METHOD  OF  REVIEW  FOR  GEOGRAPHY 
CLASSES. 

A teacher,  after  visiting  another’s  sohool  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  observations  in  methods,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

“We  visited  a geography  class  in  which  we  noticed  a 
new  method  of  conducting  reviews.  The  plan  vis  so 
good  that  we  desire  to  submit  it  to  the  readers  of  In- 
telligence, hoping  that  they  will  test  its  value. 

The  class  had  completed  the  geography  of  Europe. 
Two  members  were  appointed  by  the  teacher  to  set  out 
on  a traveling  expedition,  in  which  they  were  to  visit 
all  the  large  cities  they  could  reach  in  ships  or  large 
steamboats.  Two'  others  were  to  visit  the  cities  that 
could  not  be  reached  except  by  rail.  Two  were  to  take 
a tour  over  the  country  visiting  the  principal  moun- 
tains, ascertaining  their  height,  and  for  what  they  are 
noted.  Two  others  were  to  visit  the  principal  islands. 
If  any  two  who  set  out  on  the  same  expedition  failed 
to  agree  as  to  the  route  they  would  take,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  separate  and  go  in  different  directions.  They 
were  to  tell  the  size  of  the  places  visited,  what  kind  of 
people  lived  there,  what  their  occupation  was,  how  they 
dressed,  and  what  they  worshipped. 

The  class  was  much  interested  in  these  reports,  and 
seemed  to  realize  (a  thing  rarely  done  by  a geography 
class)  that  there  actually  were  such  places  as  they 
were  talking  about,  and  that  real  people  lived  there. 
We  heard  these  pupils  a few  days  after,  conversing 
among  themselves  of  the  places  they  had  visited,  much 
as  they  would  had  they  actually  made  the  trip.  We 
mentally  resolved  to  try  this  plan  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and  advise  you,  fellow  teachers,  to  do  the  same. 

SPELLING. 

1.  He  knows  his  nose  pains  him,  because  it  struck  a 
pane  of  glass. 

2.  He  cut  the  twelfth  stitch  with  the  scissors. 

3.  The  hatter  had  a ruler  and  a hammer. 

4.  He  sold  paper  collars. 

5.  Separate  the  straight  pieces  from  the  knotty. 

6.  Seize  the  large  sleigh. 

7.  The  puppies,  rabbits,  and  squirrels  are  yellow, 
russet,  and  sorrel. 

8.  Allow  me  to  present  the  heroes  their  mottoes. 

9.  A barrel  iB  more  than  a bushel. 

10.  He  was  an  heir  ere  the  winter  air  made  him  ill. 

11.  He  buried  the  berries. 

12.  He  believed  he  was  aggrieved  because  he  received 
money. 

13.  His  heel  healed  up. 

14.  He  stood  on  the  stairs  and  stared  at  us. 

15.  He  kept  lemons  in  the  attic. 

16.  There  are  lillies  in  the  garret, 

17.  Their  sugar  is  in  that  cellar  there. 
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PLANS  FOE  PRIMARY  READING. 


BY  MISS  ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

In  the  early  works  on  learning  to  read,  J acotot’s  doc- 
trine that,  “The  pupil  must  learn  something  thoroly 
and  refer  everything  to  that,”  is  eminently  important. 

To  know  even  a very  few  words  perfectly,  so  as  to 
recognize  them  instantly,  and  instantly  to  think  the 
thought  they  represent,  is  to  have  gained  great  power 
toward  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading.  To  be 
able  to  recognize  many  words  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty, without  thought  of  their  meaning,  is  to  have  ac- 
quired a bad  habit,  which  may  last  a life-time, — to  pos- 
sess little  knowledge  and  a great  drawback  in  acquiring 
more. 

Variety  of  plan  is  indispensable  to  the  securing  of 
thoro  results.  The  best  teachers  “beg,  borrow,  steal” 
plans  to  delight  the  little  folks  with  a drill  which  mo- 
notony would  render  exceedingly  tiresome.  Even  if  a 
whole  suggestion  cannot  be  obtained,  a half-hint,  an 
eighth,  or  a sixteenth,  is  eagerly  seized  by  the  wide- 
awake teacher,  who  supplies  the  other  half,  or  seven- 
eighths  with  better  results  than  if  the  whole  were  bor- 
rowed. 

Here  are  a few  plane  which  have  received  thoro  test- 
ing in  the  school-room : 

1.  The  words  may  be  printed  upon  separate  cards. 
By  holding  up  a word  a moment,  and  then  calling  for  it 
after  it  has  been  removed,  the  children  are  tested  on 
their  ability  to  recognize  the  word  at  sight.  I know  of 
no  other  method  which  aids  this  point  so  materially. 

Be  careful  to  observe  the  following  cautions,  how- 
ever. The  printing  on  the  card  must  be  so  coarse  and 
distinct  that  it  can  be  read  without  straining  the  eye- 
sight. The  card  must  be  held  still,  or  the  effect  is  sim- 
ilar to  reading  in  a railway  car. 

2.  The  teacher  may  print  or  write  rapidly  on  the 
board  directions  which  the  children  read  silently  and 
obey. 

The  elephant  who  is  being  taught  to  read  by  having 
his  orders  “march,”  “stop,”  eto.,  printed  on  a board  be- 
fore him,  is  likely  to  have  his  intelligence  appealed  to, 
far  more  than  the  children  who  are  taught  to  name 
words  without  thought,  and  call  it  reading. 

An  ingenious  teacher  will  enlarge  this  plan — will 
thus  carry  on  lively  conversations  with  the  children, 
telling  them  stories,  or  giving  them  object  lessons — all 
upon  the  black-board — without  a word  spoken  on  her 
part.  This  plan  secures  intelligent  reading,  as  well  as 
a lively  interest. 

3.  Words  nearly  alike  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 
and  their  differences  pointed  out.  They  may  then  be 
printed  rapidly  upon  the  board,  children  raising  hands 


when  the  word  before  agreed  upon  appears.  A word 
may  be  distinguished  from  its  “frauds,”  in  the  same 
way  as  watch,  from  wadch,  wetch,  wach,  etc. 

4.  Printing  a word  from  memory  is  a good  test  of  a 
child’s  knowledge  of  it.  I doubt  if  a word  is  ever  per- 
fectly known,  if  the  child  is  unable  to  reproduce  it  cor- 
rectly spelled. 

If  teachers  would  insist  upon  thoroness  in  this  re- 
spect at  the  very  outstart,  observation  would  be  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  problem  of  spelling  nearly  solved. — 
School  Journal. 


SCHEME  FOR  DIVISION. 

Many  teachers  have  found  the  following  plan  a good 
one  to  make  division  plain  and  easy : First,  write  the 
dividend  with  the  divisor  at  the  left  as  usual.  Then 
write  out  a table  of  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  divisor  by  each  of  the  nine  digits.  Thus: 


15  X 1 = 15 
15  X 2 = 30 
15  X 3 = 45 
15  X 4 = 60 
15  X 5 = 75 
15  X 6 = 90 
15  X 7 =106 
15  X 8 =120 
15  X 9 =135 


15)  325,425  (21,695. 


15 


104  X- 

442  ^ 

135 


75  r 
75 

By  comparing  these  products  with  each  partial  divi- 
dend the  pupil  sees  immediately  what  to  write  for  the 
quotient  figure.  His  multiplications  are  already  made, 
so  that  no  time  is  lost. 


A GRAMMAR  TEST. 


Fill  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences  with  one 
of  these  words:  “he,”  “she,”  “him,”  “her,”  “I,”  “me.” 

1.  She  says  that  you  and. . . .may  go. 

2.  Let  not  him  boast  that  puts  his  armour  on,  but 
....  that  takes  it  off. 

3.  It  makes  no  difference  to  either  you  or ... . 

4 that  someth  to  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

5.  Who  ate  the  oranges?  It  was 

6.  You  and ....  and ....  will  manage  the  affair. 

9.  If  I were.  ...I  would  resist. 

8.  Was  it. . . .that  I saw?  No  it  was. . . . 

9.  Will  you  let  Mary  and. . . .go  home? 

10.  When  you  saw.  . . .and. . . . we  were  walking. 

11.  May ...  .and. ..  .read  the  letter? 

12.  She  wants. . ..and. . ..to  be  prompt. 

13.  Oh,  no,  my  child,  ’twas  not  in  war; 

And ....  that  kills  a single  man 
His  neighbors  all  abhor. 
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14.  Look  at  Lucy  and ; we  are  running. 

15.  If  you  will  let  George  and....  sit  together  we 
will  be  quiet. 

16.  It  is  neither. . . .nor.  . . .that  is  wanted. 

17 that  cometh  will  I make  a pillar  in  the 

temple. 

Pill  the  following  with  “we,”  “us,”  “they,”  “them:” 

18.  That  is  a wholesome  doctrine  for; . ..  Americans. 

19.  It  is  not. . . .but.  . . . whom  he  seeks  to  please. 

20.  Lid  you  say  that ...  .or ... . were  chosen  ? 

21.  She  told  Helen  and . . . .boys  to  speak  plainly. 

22.  Let  none  touch  it  but. . . .who  are  clean. 

23.  It  was ....  whom  you  saw. 

24.  Gould  it  have  been.  . . . who  did  the  mischief? 

25.  Whom  did  she  call  ? ....  girls. 

Fill  the  following  with  “who,”  or  “whom:” 

26.  He  knew  not.  . . .they  were. 

27.  He  married  a French  lady.... they  say  was 
very  witty. 

28 do  men  say  that  I am  ? 

29.  I see  the  man ....  I think  is  to  make  the  speech. 

30 is  it  you  wish  to  see? 

31.  He  is  not  the  man ....  I supposed  he  was. 

32 do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

33.  She  is  a lady ....  I know  will  interest  you. 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  to  decimals  and  find  their  sum  |,  fa,  if,  faj, 

2.  Reduce  to  common  fractions  .0125,  .06£,  .067f. 
.006325, 

3.  By  what  number  must  30§  be  multiplied  to  pro- 
duce 604£? 

4.  Divide  320  acres  of  land  among  A,  B,  and  O so 
that  A shall  have  15  acres  more  than  B,  and  0 shall 
have  27  acres  more  than  B. 

5.  From  10  bu.  subtract  the  sum  of  3.64  bu.,  fa  bu. 
and  1 bu.  3 pk.  6.52  qt. 

6.  At  90  cents  a yard,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a car- 
pet for  a flight  of  stairs  of  18  steps,  each  7f  inches  high 
and  10  inches  wide? 

7.  Add  137  days  to  Aug.  14,  and  give  the  resulting 
date. 

8.  Four  men  hire  a pasture  field  together.  The  first 
pastures  4 cows  18  weeks;  the  second,  5 cows  12f  weeks; 
the  third  11  cows  6f  weeks;  and  the  fourth,  9 cows  16 
weeks.  What  part  of  the  rent  should  each  pay  ? 

9.  f is  what  per  cent,  of  f ? 

10.  Find  the  interest  on  $1  for  3 yr.  1 mo.  29  da.  at 
6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  1.299609375. 

2-  fa,  fa,  /tiVt 

3.  19fafa. 

4.  A.  107  A.  106|  sq.  rd.— or  107f  A.  B.  92  A.  106§ 


sq.  rd.— or  92|  A.  O.  119  A.,106f  sq.  rd.— or  119§  A- 

5.  3 bu.  8 pk.  3 qt. 

6.  $7.88. 

7.  December  29th. 

8.  First  man  should  pay  fa°fa  of  the  whole.  The  seo- 
oud,  fa*fa.  The  third,  fafa.  And  the  fourth,  fjff. 

9.  66§  per  cent. 

10.  $15H 

GRAMMAR. 

Labor  sits  enthroned  in  palaces  of  crystal,  whose 
high-  arched  roofs  proudly  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  which 
delighteth  to  honor  it,  and  whose  ample  courts  are 
crowded  with  the  trophies  of  its  viotorie3  io  every  coun- 
try and  in  every  age. — Rev.  Newman  Hall. 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection  . 

Notes — In  naming  a clause,  include  only  its  simple 
subject  and  simple  predicate. 

In  giving  the  syntax  of  a noun  or  pronoun  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

By  phrase  is  meant  a preposition  and  its  objeot.  In 
naming  a phrase  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  sim- 
ple and  (unmodified)  object* 

A modifier  may  be  a word,  phrase  or  clause. 

Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

1.  What  are  the  modifiers  of  palaces  ? 

2.  What  are  the  predicates  of  the  subordinate  clauses  ? 

3.  Give  the  syntax  of  roofs  and  sunshine. 

4.  Select  (1)  two  adjective  phrases,  (2)  adverbial 
phrases. 

5.  What  is  the  office  of  enthroned  t 

6.  What  modes  (moods)  are  found  in  the  above  selec- 
tion? 

7.  Parse  sits. 

8.  Parse  the  first  whose. 

9.  Write  a sentence  containing  a pronoun  used  as  a 
part  of  the  predicate  (attribute). 

10.  Write  a sentence  containing  a present  perfect 
(compound  paiticiple,  i.  e.,  a participal  in  the  present 
perfect  tense.) 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  adjective  phrase,  of  crystal,  and  the  adjective 
clauses,  whose  roofs  sparkle  and  whose  courts  are 
crowded. 

2.  Sparkle,  delighteth  and  are  crowded. 

3.  Subject  of  the  verb  sparkle,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive case.  Object  of  the  preposition  in,  and  in  the  ob- 
jective case. 

4 Adjective  phrases,  of  crystal  and  of  victories ; ad- 
verbial phrases,  in  palaces,  in  sunshine , with  trophies , 
in  country,  and  in  age. 

5.  A participal,  in  the  past  tense  and  modifies  labor. 

6.  Indicative  and  infinitive  modes. 

7.  Sits  is  a verb,  principal  parts,  sit,  sat,  sitting',  sat, 
irregular,  intransitive,  indicative  mode,  present  tense, 
and  agrees  with  its  subject,  labor  in  the  third  person 
singular  number. 

8.  Whose  is  a prououn,  relative,  third  person,  plural 
number  and  neuter  gender  to  agree  with  its  antecedent, 
palaces,  is  in  the  passessive  case  and  modifies  roofs. 

9.  It  is  I. 

10.  The  boy  having  recited  his  lesson  was  dismissed 


« 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


PRACTICE  WORK  IN  PERCENTAGE. 


In  order  to  show  how  all  fractions  may  be  represented 
in  per  cents  and  vice  versa,  make  three  columns  on  the 
board,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  write,  Common 
Fraction,  for  the  second,  hundreths,  for  the  third,  per 


cents,  thus: 

Com.  Frac.  Hundreths.  Per  Cent. 

£ .25  25  per  oent. 

(?)  33£  (?) 

i (?)  (») 

(?)  (?)  75  per  cent. 


The  pupil  is  to  fill  out  the  places  marked  with  ques- 
tion mark.  The  teacher  can  make  a large  table  of  these 
exercises,  and  the  rapid  reading  of  these  numbers  is  an 
excellent  drill.  A stiff  card  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
black-board,  and  these  oolums  carefully  cut  will  allow 
three  strips  of  the  same  material  to  be  woven  into  the 
longitudinal  columns  as  baskets  are  woven,  the  strip 
passing  first  over  and  then  under.  Write  on  the  strips 
the  numbers  you  wish,  spacing  them  to  correspond  to 
the  width  of  the  lines  on  the  card.  By  simply  raising 
or  lowering  the  strips  a new  set  of  examples  is  obtained. 
This  device  saves  time  and  black-board  space. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 


DIFFERENT  KIND3  OF  LANGUAGE  LESSON 3 FOR  A PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 

1.  Write  sentences  from  list  of  words  put  upon  the 
board. 

[Be  sure  that  each  child  knows  the  meaning  of  each 
word.] 

2.  Write  sentences  from  words  failed  in  spelling. 

3.  Fill  blanks  left  in  sentences. 

4.  Fill  blanks  in  a pharagraph. 

5.  Substitute  words  in  sentences. 

[John  was  surprised  when  his  father  told  him  he 
might  go  to  Boston  one  school  day.  Hava  the  children 
write  the  sentence,  using  astonished  or  amazed  instead 
of  surprised.] 

6.  Substitute  words  in  paragraph. 

[Put  the  paragraph  upon  the  board  like  this:  “You 
have  read  that  the 


proud  Caonabo  died  while  on  the 


passage  to  Spain.  But  Columbus 


had  taken  with  him  Oaonabo’a  brother  and  his  nephew, 


the  latter  a boy  of  ten.  These  two  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  Spain  wherever  he  went.  He 
■ presented  them  to  Ferdinand  anl  Isabella.”  Where 


there  are  two  or  more  lines  with  a word,  have  the  chil- 
dren write  two  or  more  synonyms.] 

7.  Write  sentences  from  words  pronounoed  alike, 
but  spelled  differently. 

8.  Write  what  they  have  seen  coming  to  school. 

9.  Write  about  their  playthings  or  pets. 

10.  Write  what  they  have  seen  in  the  stores. 

11.  Write  letters. 

[Teach  carefully  the  heading  and  ending  of  a letter. 
Then  teach  folding  and  also  the  directing  and  stamping 
of  the  envelope.] 

12.  Write  from  actions  of  teacher  or  pupil. 

[Tell  the  children  to  watch  you  and  then  do  various 
things,  and  then  have  them  write  exactly  what  you  did. 
It  is  a very  good  way  of  training  their  observation  and 
expression  and  always  very  interesting  to  them.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  write,  yonrself,  what  you  did  and  read  it 
to  them.] 

13.  Conversation  lessons. 

[If  the  children  are  bashful  about  talking  at  first, 
give  them  a subject: — What  they  would  like  for  Christ- 
mas—Where  they  would  like  to  go — What  they  would 
like  to  do  with  some  money — What  they  have  to  be 
thankful  for — Let  them  wish.] 

14.  Write  from  objects. 

15.  Write  from  a story  told  by  teacher. 

16.  Write  from  a Btory  read  by  teacher  or  pupil. — 
American  Teacher. 


LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Supply  words  of  which  the  following  are  mean- 
ings: 

one  who  cultivates  the  soil. 

a person  who  carries  parcels,  etc.,  for  hire. 

a person  skilled  in  healing  diseases. 

a person  skilled  in  healing  bodily  injuries. 

one  who  is  an  eloquent  speaker. 

one  skillful  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  music. 

a writer  of  books. 

one  who  performs  on  the  stage. 

one  who  studies  about  plants. 

one  who  studies  about  animals.  • 

one  who  studies  about  the  stars. 

one  who  studies  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

one  who  studies  fossil  remains. 

a cultivator  of  flowers. 

a man  who  sells  fruits. 

one  who  takes  care  of  horses. 

one  who  draws  plans  for  buildings. 

a mechanic  who  builds  mills. 

one  who  drives  a team. 

one  who  has  charge  of  money  in  banks. 

one  who  makes  barrels. 

one  who  constructs  or  manages  engines. 


SUPPLEMENTAR Y READING.  » 


asked,  “How  old  is  a girl  when  she  gets  stolen  ?” 
Every  one  langhed  at  snoh  a question  from  a small 
boy.  “Twenty-five,’*  replied  Miss  Krarer. 

The  people  wear  a suit  of  sealskin,  which,  like  Brian 
O’Lynn’s  famous  breeches,  has  “the  fleshy  side  out  and 
the  woolly  side  in,”  when  they  are  in  the  house,  and 
when  they  go  out  they  put  on,  in  addition,  a suit  of 
white  polar  bear  skin  with  the  fur  turned  out.  Fur 
shoes,  mittens,  hood,  and,  in  very  cold  weather,  a fur 
covering  for  the  face,  with  two  holes  for  the  eye s,  com- 
plete their  picturesque  costume.  In  cold  weather,  be- 
fore venturing  out,  the  face  is  treated  to  a thick  coat  of 
grease,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thiokness,  and 
over  this  the  fur  veil  is  tied.  Babies  wear  the  skin  of 
very  young  seals,  and  are  carried  on  their  mother’s 
back,  as  the  Indian  squaws  carry  their  papooses,  until 
they  are  two  and  a half  years  old.  They  must  be  very 
tiny,  since  their  parents  are  so  small. 

They  have  absolutely  no  water,  never  wash  them- 
selves and  never  drink  anything.  If  they  are  thirsty, 
which  is  seldom,  since  they  have  neither  salt,  sweets  nor 
spices  of  any  kind,  and  since  cold  does  not  occasion 
thirst  to  any  extent,  they  take  a bit  of  snow  in  their 
mouths  and  let  it  melt.  They  never  cut  or  comb  their 
hair — in  fact  the  only  attention  paid  to  the  body  is  an 
occasional  oiling.  They  out  their  meat  with  a walrus 
tusk,  and  this  is  the  only  knife  they  possess.  With  it 
they  mark  out  on  the  skins  the  patterns  of  their 
clothes  and  then  tear  them. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  she  went  to  Iceland  with 
her  parents  and  her  brothers  and  sisters.  They  went 
with  a party  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  traveled  over 
the  frozen  seas  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  a distance  of 
1,000  miles  almost  due  south.  So  you  see  how  far 
north  she  lived  when  Iceland  was  nearly  1,000  miles 
south.  In  Iceland  she  was  taken  into  the  Mission 
School  and  taught.  Here  she  found  a civilization  and 
a state  of  society  hitherto  undreamed  of  by  her. 

She  was  a very  black,  dirty,  repulsive  objeot  and  the 
kind  people  gave  her  some  soap  to  wash  herself  with. 
But  not  understanding  its  use  she  put  it  into  her 
mouth.  She  was  greatly  surprised  when  she  saw  per- 
sons bathing  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

Her  hair  is  a light  brown  and  her  complexion  is  nei- 
ther fair  nor  dark.  Her  eyes  are  large  and  mild,  and 
her  face  is  rather  heavy,  but  brightens  when  she  smiles, 
and  her  general  appearance  is  quite  Teutonic.  When 
she  went  to  Iceland  her  face  was  as  dark  as  an  Indian’s 
and  her  hair  coal-black  from  smoke  and  grease.  The, 
have  no  chimneys  in  their  houses  and  the  smoke  set- 
tles on  everything.  If  anything  touched  her  hair  it 
received  a black,  greasy  daub.  Shortly  after  her  ar- 
rival in  the  country  she  had  a fever  and  her  hair  was 
cut  off.  Then,  after  repeated  and  vigorous  washings 
with  soap  and  water,  the  scalp  became  clean,  and 
when  her  hair  grew  out  it  was  its  present  color.  The 
Greenlanders  are  supposed  to  have  black  hair,  but 
Miss  Krarer  said  that  she  thought  that  if  the  civilizing 
effects  of  soap  and  water  were  tried  upoa  them,  their  hair 
would  be  found  to  be  not  unlike  hers.  On  the  eastern 
coast,  where  she  lived,  the  people  are  an  unmixed  race, 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  shipwrecked  sailors 
from  Norway.  But  on  the  western  coast  they  are 
mixed  with  Indian  and  other  races,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  quite  swarthy. 

The  Greenlanders  are  heathens,  and  believe  that  if 
they  are  good  they  will  at  death  be  turned  into  spirits 


living  in  a nice  warm  land,  but  that  if  bad  they  will  ba 
sent  to  a land  colder  even  than  Greenland.  In  south- 
ern Greenlani  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  M>ravian 
missionaries  are  doing  a grand  work  for  the3e  poor 
people.  The  children  are  taught  to  be  kind  to  one  an- 
other and  not  to  quarrel.  If  they  are  naughty  their 
parents  do  not  whip  them,  but  instead  put  a piece  of 
whalebone  into  the  fire,  and  heat  it  until  the  fat  begins 
to  sizzle.  Then  they  brand  them  with  it,  never,  how- 
ever, on  the  faoe.  It  is  a cruel  punishment,  and,  of 
course,  very  much  dreaded.  Miss  Krarer  still  carries  a 
mark  made  in  this  way. 

The  people  grow  very  slowly,  not  attaining  their  fall 
size  until  twenty-five.  Few  live  to  be  over  sixty,  and 
are  then  apparently  as  old  as  people  of  ninety  in  this 
country.  The  prevailing  disease  is  consumption,  ow- 
ing to  the  intense  cold  and  the  foul  smoky  air  of  the 
huts,  whioh  are  never  ventilated.  Her  mother  died  of 
this  disease  shortly  after  reaching  Icelan  d. 

After  a residence  of  five  years  in  Iceland,  during 
which  she  learned  to  speak  the  Icelandic  language,  she 
went  to  Manitoba,  and  thenoe  to  the  United  States  via 
Wisconsin.  In  Wisconsin  she  lived  in  a room  filled 
with  ice  until  she  became  acclimated.  Frequently 
during  her  lectures  she  wipes  the  perspiration  from  her 
faoe  and  uses  a fan.  Her  pronunciation  is  not  per- 
fect, nor  are  all  her  sentences  grammatical,  but  she  has 
surely  made  wonderful  progress  for  ons  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  lived  in  such  a degraded  condition.  If 
our  African  frien  is  would  improve  as  rapidly,  the  Afri- 
can problem  would  be  a different  one.  Daring  her 
lecture  she  wears  a drees  in  the  prevailing  mode,  but 
at  the  close  she  attires  herself  in  the  native  Esquimaux 
costume.  It  is  made  of  white  polar  bear  skin,  with  the 
fur  turned  out,  and  consists  of  trowsers  and  a pointed 
tunic  crowned  by  a peaked  cap  attached  to  the  tunic. 
Whenever  this  costume  becomes  dirty  she  washes  it  in 
soap  and  water,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar  tanning,  it 
never  becomes  hard  and  stiff.  The  sinews,  with  whioh 
it  is  sewed  rot  very  rapidly  in  this  warm  climate,  and  she 
has  to  sew  it  up  frequently. — Harry  Holland  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


DUTCH  COURAGE. 

“Dutch  courage”  has  evidently  something  more  than 
a metaphorical  significance.  Daring  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  an  officer  hurriedly  rode  up  to  an  aid,  and 
asked  for  Gen.  Grant.  “That’s  he,  with  the  field-glass,” 
said  the  aid. 

Wheeling  his  horse  about,  the  officer  fariously  rode 
up  to  the  general,  and  touching  his  cap,  thus  addressed 
him: 

“Sheneral,  I vants  to  make  one  report:  Schwartz’s 
battery  is  took.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  general.  “How  was  that?” 

“Yell,  you  see,  sheneral,  de  sheshenists  come  up  iu 
front  of  us,  and  the  sheshenists  flanked  us,  and  the 
sheshenists  come  in  de  rear  of  u3,  and  Schwartz’s  bat- 
tery was  took.” 

“Well,  sir,  you  of  course  spiked  the  guns  ?” 

“Vat?”  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  in  astonishment. 
“Schpike  dem  guns!  sohpike  dem  new  gans!  No,  it 
would  sohpoil  dem!” 

“Well,”  said  the  general,  sharply,  “what  did  you  do?” 

“Do?  Vy,  we  took  dem  back  again!” 
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Current  Affairs. 


SURVEYS  FOR  A GREAT  PROJECT. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence will  be  the  organization  of  an  international  rail- 
way commission  at  Washington  next  month.  The  com- 
missioners for  the  United  States  were  appointed  on 
Monday,  and  arrangements  will  now  be  made  for  the 
approaching  oonferenoe.  Commissioners  have  already 
been  selected  by  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Pern,  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  and  it  is  probable  that  a majority  of  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  will  participate 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  ordering  a survey  of  the 
most  practicable  route  for  a continental  railway.  The 
Governments  are  not  pledged  to  do  anything  more  than 
to  meet  their  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of 
making  a general  survey. 

This  will  be  an  international  work  of  great  im- 
portance and  utility.  Accurate  and  definite  informa- 
tion will  be  provided  respecting  the  practicability,  en- 
gineering difficulties  and  available  routes  for  a trunk 
railway  connecting  the  countries  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
This  survey  in  itself  will  be  a great  gain,  whatever  may 
be  the  final  decision  respecting  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a work  of  such  magnitude. 

In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  what  would  be  the 
first  seotion  of  the  “Three  Americas  Railway” — a line 
from  Mexico  to  Panama — there  cannot  be  any  reason- 
able doubt.  In  Central  America  there  are  now  a few 
unfinished  lateral  railways,  but  the  utility  and  feasibil- 
ity of  a trunk  line  are  conceded  by  foreign  residents  in 
those  countries.  The  railway  might  be  built  on  either 
side  of  the  cordillera,  but  preferably  on  the  Pacific  side, 
where  the  main  centres  of  population  and  agriculture 
lie. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  not  offer  serious  engin- 
eering obstacles,  and  has  been  pronounced  practicable 
by  competent  railway  experts.  It  would  open  a 
country  of  vast  natural  resources,  and  would  bring  into 
the  American  market  the  produoe  of  one  of  the  richest 
coffee  belts  in  the  world.  The  construction  of  the  rail- 
way would  be  the  most  practical  method  of  binding  to- 
gether five  jealous  States  into  a harmonious  confedera- 
tion and  of  introducing  the  elements  of  a pacific  and 
industrial  civilizati  m.  Whether  the  entire  international 
project  succeeds  or  fails,  the  extension  of  the  Mexican 
railway  system  southward  through  Guatemala  to  Costa 
Rica  is  only  a question  of  time.  The  produoe  of  the 
coffee  belt  offers  the  promise  of  a paying  freight  traffic 
which  will  certainly  attract  the  attention  of  railway  in- 
vestors. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Colombia  and  Peru,  which  have 
so  much  to  hope  for  from  the  building  of  a continental 


railway,  should  have  promptly  accepted  the  invitation 
to  the  approaching  Conference;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Brazil  and  Venezuela  should  have  been  equally 
prompt  and  energetic.  The  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
block  the  passage  of  the  projected  trunk  line  eastward, 
and  the  West-Coast  countries  naturally  have  the  largest 
share  of  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Maracaibo  is  the 
only  Venezuelan  port  with  which  connections  could  be 
made  by  a lateral  road  with  the  trunk  line.  The  coast 
cities  of  Brazil  seem  to  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
development  of  the  Andean  scheme,  unless  possibly  the 
coffee  belts  of  Rio  and  Santos  can  be  connected  with  the 
main  line  in  Paraguay.  If  these  two  countries  cheer- 
fully unite  in  the  preliminary  surveys  for  a railway 
which  will  be  intended  primarily  to  benefit  the  West 
Coast  and  Central  America,  other  countries  certainly 
should  join  in. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  strike  epidemic  in  England  is  seriously  disturb- 
ing commerce  and  bringing  up  some  very  grave  ques- 
tions. The  movement  began  in  Southampton  early 
last  month,  in  a strike  of  the  dockmen  to  force  em- 
ployers to  recognize  their  union,  that  is,  to  submit  to 
their  dictation.  The  dock  nen  refused  to  permit  ves- 
sels to  be  unloaded,  stopped  all  entrance  to  the  docks 
and,  after  several  days  of  rioting,  were  only  suppressed 
by  the  aid  of  the  military.  As  the  authorities  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  order,  and  as  the  employers  per- 
sisted in  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  union  and 
threatened  to  remove  their  business  to  London,  the 
movement  collapsed. 

However,  the  question  upon  which  it  tamed  has 
been  taken  up  on  a larger  scale  by  the  Dockers’  Union 
in  London,  numbering  nearly  300,000  members  aud 
controlling  the  bulk  of  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  capi- 
tal, in  a proposition  for  the  formation  of  a federation  to 
embrace  as  many  trades  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  conditions  upon  employers.  It  is  propossd.to 
boycott  all  ships  entering  British  ports  that  have  been 
loaded  by  non-union  msn  in  Australia,  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  with  the  notices  already  given  in  the  Bristol 
and  other  shipping  districts  that  after  a certain  day 
dockers,  seamen,  firemen,  etc.,  will  not  work  with 
blacklegs,  will  lead  to  precisely  the  same  straggle  that 
has  developed  in  Australia. 

There” men  earn  a minimum  of  seven  to  eight  shillings 
a day  for  eight  hours’  labor,  bat  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  anions  are  the  causa  of  their  prosperity, 
they  have  called  out  all  laborers  because  the  ship- 
owners are  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Seamen’s 
Association.  Business  everywhere  is  at  a standstill,  the 
docks  are  closed,  railways  stopped,  and  even  the  sheep- 
shearers  have  been  called  oat  in  a body,  simply  to  en- 
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force  the  demands  af  a single  association  inoladad  iu 
the  federation  of  trades-unions. 

The  theory  is  that  by  a general  cessation  of  labor 
workmen  can  obtain  any  terms  they  like,  and  that  if  all 
industry  is  stopped  and  all  labor  called  out,  employers 
will  have  to  beg  workmen  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy. 
The  theory  is,  of  course, wholly  an  error  and  grows  out  of 
the  habit  of  regarding  labor  as  a thing  separate  from  all 
else,  possessing  special  rights  and  free  from  the  re- 
strictions which  limit  all  individual  action.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  workmen  can  gain  nothing  by  a general 
stoppage  of  industry,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  it 
were  stopped,  they^would  find  that  the  employers  whom 
they  were  trying  to  bring  to  terms  were  themselves. 
In  the  end  the  employers  in  all  industries  are  the  con  - 
Burners,  the  capitalists  being  only  the  middle  men,  and 
a general  cessation  of  labor  would  bring  the  workman 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  his  real  employer  was 
himself  the  consumer.  He  may  be  a worker  in  one 
trade,  but  he  is  an  employer  in  all  others,  and  if  he 
stops  work  in  order  to  defeat  his  employer  he  will  only 
punish  himself.  If  all  labor  stops,  the  shoemaker  will 
be  cold  for  lack  of  coal  and  hungry  for  want  of  bread, 
and  though  he  may  injure  the  capitalists  with  himself, 
the  capitalist  having  more  money  to  live  on,  can  hold 
out  the  longest.  There  is  little  danger  of  a general 
cessation  of  work,  for  although  universal  strikes 
have  been  ordered,  the  orders  have  always  been  with- 
drawn, in  the  feeling  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  first 
to  suffer  from  them  would  bs  those  whom  it  was 
sought  most  to  benefit. 


THE  RELATION  OF  P ATENTS  TO  EXPORTS. 

Although  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  almost  any 
other  country,  how  is  it  that  the  United  States  can 
find  a market  abroad  for  so  many  articles  of  hardware 
and  machinery,  in  competition  with  the  active  business 
rivalry  of  England  and  Germany?  Hardware  recently 
affirmed  that  the  secret  of  the  extent  of  our  exports 
under  such  circumstances  lies  in  the  excellence  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures — they  sell  upon  their  own  merits. 
It  claimed  that  the  sale  of  such  goods  as  are  now  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  is  not  governed  by  the 
price.  When  the  Japanese  can  buy  rope-making 
machines  in  Boston  by  the  hundred,  and  get  them  oper- 
ated in  their  own  country  by  laborers  hired  at  three  dol- 
lars per  month,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  United  States 
will  soon  be  distinguished  in  foreign  markets  for  offer- 
ing goods  cheaper  than  native  labor  can  produce  them. 
American  hardware  is  exported  to-day  because  it  is 
better  than  the  goods  of  the  same  class  made  elsewhere, 
and  the  people  who  buy  it  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
rather  than  buy  undesirable  goods  for  less  money. 


Either  this  is  the  case,  or  the  articles  exported  are  pat- 
ented specialties  which  cannot  be  manufactured  abroad 
because  of  the  protection  secured  by  patenting  the  in- 
ventions all  over  the  world. 

This  question  of  patents,  Hardware  remarks,  is  the 
most  important  one  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  future  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  In  Germany, 
for  instanoe,  our  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants were  weloomed  under  the  empire.  An  Ameri- 
can brand  upon  an  implement  was  its  highest  recom- 
mendation. Depots  and  agencies  were  established 
there  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  until  there  were 
probably  fifty,  it  is  said,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
all  doing  an  active  business.  That  was  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  but  nearly  all  the  agencies  are  closed. 
The  extremely  clever  German  machinists  set  to  work 
promptly  to  imitate  our  hardware,  stoves,  agricultural 
implements,  boot  and  shoe  machinery,  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, even  copying  some  of  the  American  trade  marks. 
These  imitations,  though  not  equal  to  the  originals, 
were  far  cheaper  in  price,  and  the  sale  of  American 
goods  was  greatly  checked.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
latter  had  not  been  protected  by  patents  in  Germany. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  take  warning  from  this.  Oar 
consul-general  at  Frankfort,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  writ- 
ing of  the  Electro-Technical  Exposition  to  be  held  there 
in  189.1,  writes  thus: 

“Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outsat  that  it  is  useless 
to  bring  here  for  general  sale  any  invention  that  is  not 
severely  protected  by  a German  patent.  If  it  is  valu- 
able it  will  be  assuredly  copied  unless  the  patent  is 
vigorously  defended.” 

The  case  is  cited  of  a meat  cutting  machine,  manu- 
factured in  Philadelphia,  which  was  introduced  in  Ger- 
many a few  years  ago  and  was  at  once  copied,  as  it  was 
an  article  that  immediately  became  popular.  But  the 
American  makers  went  over,  defended  their  patents  be- 
fore the  courts,  stopped  the  infringement,  and  now  have 
a heavy  and  steadily  growing  trade.  But  a grating 
machine,  sent  over  from  Massachusetts,  has  been  copied 
on  a large  scale  in  Berlin,  and  as  the  patent  has  not 
been  defended,  the  original  machine  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  German  market. 

The  best  selling  American  goods  in  foreign  markets 
to-day  may  at  any  time  be  imitated  so  successfully  as 
to  stop  the  demand  from  this  country.  It  is  so  with 
nearly  everything  we  try  to  sell  in  China  and  Japan. 
Even  bicycles  and  expensive  scales  are  imitated  in  the 
latter  country  and  sold  very  cheaply.  Our  manufact- 
urers cannot  begin  too  soon  to  study  the  patent  laws  of 
the  Old  World,  but  meanwhile  there  is  no  reason  to  re- 
lax their  efforts  to  sell  their  products  in  every  land 
under  the  sun. 


There  is  a growing  impassion  that  Lot’s  wife  turned 
back  to  get  her  gloves. 


ferine. 
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THE  IRISH  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

The  Irish  Qjeetion  has  again  become  the  foremost 
topic  in  English  politics,  oving  to  the  arrest  by  the 
British  Government  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O’Brien,  two 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament  who  wer3  just  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  cause  of  their  country  to  our  people. 
The  Government  claims  that  in  some  public  speeches 
they  have  become  guilty  of  inoiting  insurrection  by  ad- 
vice to  Irish  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  their  rent  under 
certain  conditions. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  a prominsnt  Liberal  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  was  in  Ireland  studying  the  situation 
for  himself,  happened  to  be  present  when  the  two  men 
were  brought  into  court,  and  witnessed  the  brutal  and 
unprovoked  clubbing  of  the  crowd  that  sought  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  court-room  during  the  trial,  a trial 
which  the  Government  is  allowing  to  proceed  before  a 
magistrate  who  is  a pronounced  personal  enemy  of  both 
prisoners.  As  an  eye-witness,  and  as  the  predecessrr  in 
office  of  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland  who  ordered 
the  arrests,  Mr.  Morley  is  active  in  making  the  English 
people  understand  the  policy  by  which  the  present 
Government  is  seeking  to  quiet  and  govern  Ireland. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  h)m»-rule  scheme 
for  Ireland,  and  which  turned  him  and  his  party  out  of 
power,  involved  a return  to  the  policy  of  force,  which 
has  been  intermittently  applied  ever  Biace,  and  this 
latest  move  acknowledges  the  failure  ou  the  part  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  coercion  administrations  to  govern 
Ireland  except  by  methods  that  have  always  proved  un- 
successful, or  to  find  any  remedy  other  than  the  appli- 
cation of  force. 

Coercion  has  now  been  on  trial  in  Ireland  for  six  years, 
alternately  enforced  with  rigor  and  partially  suspended, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Irish  question  is  no  nearer 
solution  than  when  the  present  Government  came  into 
power  through  the  reaction  against  home-role.  The 
Tories  do  not  deny  this  fact,  though  throwing  the 
blame  on  the  Liberal  defeat  of  the  land  purchase  bill, 
and  the  Tory  leader  only  recently  admitted  that  the 
power  of  the  Nationalists  (those  who  favor  home-rnle) 
in  Ireland  and  in  Parliament  is  greater  than  that  ever 
held  by  any  Irish  party. 

Besides  there  has  been  no  excuse  for  a return  to  the 
policy  of  arbitrary  arrests  in  the  recent  or  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  island,  Ireland  having  been  of 
late  unusually  quiet,  so  much  so  that  the  Government 
has  been  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  Nationalists’  power 
was  declining. 

Hence  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  D.llon  and  O’Brien  is  a 
confession  of  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  find  any 
remedy  for  Irish  ills  except  force  and  a return  to  a 
barren  policy  condemned  by  almost  every  by-election 
held  in  England  for  the  past  two  years.  In  ordering 
these  arrests  Mr.  Balfour  has  placed  himself  squarely  in 
opposition  to  growing  pnblic  opinion,  that  of  his  own 
party  included,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is 


hardly  a supporter  of  the  Government  that  does  not 
disapprove  of  his  action. 

The  Nationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  jubilant  over 
what  they  term  the  foolishness  of  their  opponents  in 
closing  up  the  ranks  of  the  home-rule  party,  which  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  dissension,  and  in  increasing 
the  disoontent  of  the  Unionists  (those  Liberals  who 
join  with  the  Tories  in  opposing  home-rule)  with  the 
whole  Irish  policy  of  the  Government. 

Lateb— Dillon  and  O’Brien  forfeited  their  bail  and 
fled  to  Parip,  where  they  will  sail  to  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  their  mission,  and  then  return  to  Eng- 
land and  surrender  themselves  to  the  Government. 

AN  EXPECTED  RUSS  TQ  AFRICA. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  is  undertaking 
promptly  the  development  of  that  portion  of  the  Dark 
Continent  committed  to  its  care.  Its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, roughly  speaking,  lies  north  of  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Becuanaland  and  the  Transvaal,  and  between  the 
Zambesi,  the  German  possessions  on  the  west,  and 
Portuguese  territory  on  the  east.  The  great  trunk 
railway  running  northward  from  the  Cape  has  already 
reached  Vryburg,  the  capital  of  Becuanaland,  and  by 
the  early  spring,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  to 
Mafeking,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  colony  and 
on  the  Transvaal  border,  so  that  a brief  extension  will 
bring  it  within  the  Company’s  territory. 

Just  now  the  base  of  operations  in  the  new  possession 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Macloutse  and  Limpopo  Rivers, 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Transvaal,  where  some 
500  mounted  police  have  been  gathered,  and  from 
which  exploration  and  occupation  is  to  gradually  ex- 
tend to  the  Zambesi.  South  of  that  line  occupation  . 
may  be  considered  as  already  effective  and  working 
relations  established  with  the  natives,  but  north  of  it 
tbe  country  is  not  even  explored,  though  an  expedition 
is  now  opening  the  way  for  an  inflow  of  settlers,  which 
is  regarded  as  certain  to  be  very  large,  as  [the  pro- 
gress of  this  pioneer  force  into  Maehonaland  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  gold  there  in  large  quantities. 
Although  these  discoveries  are  minimized,  it  is  evident 
that  a tremendous  rush  is  expected  as  soon  as  the  terri- 
tory is  opened. 

The  farther  the  expedition  pushes  toward  the  high- 
lands of  the  Zambesi,  where  white  men  may  work  as 
safely  as  in  Europe,  the  plainer  becomes  the  evidenoe  of 
vast  mineral  wealth.  As  there  are  thousands  of  eager 
miners  in  the  Transvaal,  when  the  word  is  onoe  spread 
abroad,  and  the  company  opens  its  territories  to  the 
public,  they  will  swarm  into  Maehonaland,  and  will  be 
followed  by  yet  other  thousands  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  influx  will  bs  the  greater,  because  of 
the  moderation  of  the  company,  which  instead  of  forc- 
ing the  digger  to  pay  for  his  claim  before  working  it, 
proposes  to  divide  with  him  the  profits  accruing  from 
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ita  working.  The  effect  will  of  course  be  to  increas  e 
the  influx  of  miners,  most  of  whom  will  not  have  means 
to  pay  down  for  a olaim,  but  will  be  eager  to  take  one 
with  a chance  of  fifty  per  oent.  dividend,  so  that  the 
rush  promises  to  equal  if  not  to  exoeed  that  to  our  Paci- 
fic coast  in  the  fifties. 

While  such  an  influx  will  not  permanently  settle  the 
Company’s  territory,  as  the  miners  will  leave  when  the 
gold  is  exhausted,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  agriculturists 
and  traders,  and  especially  will  it  open  British  Zam- 
beeia  and  make  known  its  capabilities  in  the  speediest 
possible  way.  The  miners,  bent  on  reaching  the  de- 
posits, will  force  a road  into  the  country,  and  as  they 
will  need  supplies  and  means  of  sending  back  their 
earnings,  rapid  methods  of  communication  are  sure  to 
be  speedily  organized.  As  it  is,  access  to  the  country 
is  not  very  difficult,  a fairly  easy  route  being  by 
steamer  up  the  Zambesi  to  Zumbo  and  thence  overland, 
and  an  equally  good  though  longer  one  will  soon  be 
made  by  the  progress  of  the  railway  from  Capetown 
northward.  Indeed,  a rush  of  gold  seekers  would 
greatly  quicken  railway  extension  in  that  quarter,  and 
give  a tremendousrimpetus  to  the  completion  of  the  line 
which  is  to  form  the  great  British  artery  through  Cen- 
tral Africa,  beginning  at  the  Cape  and  ending  on  the 
Mediterranean. 


BULGARIA. 

The  result  of  the  recent  elections  held  in  Bulgaria  is 
an  almost  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  policy  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  or,  rather,  of  his  able  premier,  M. 
Stambouloff.  In  Sofia,  the  capital,  every  vote  polled 
was  in  favor  of  the  Government,  no  less  than  five  dis- 
tricts choosing  M.  Stambouloff  as  their  representative 
and  in  the  next  Chamber  the  administration  will  have 
260  votes  out  of  295.  It  is  claimed,  of  course,  by  the 
Bussian  party  in  the  principality  that  this  result  is  due 
to  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  premier,  but  as  the  Bul- 
garians are  a pretty  obstinate  people,  the  vote  doubt- 
less shows  correctly  their  political  desires.  They  want 
to  keep  M.  Stambouloff  at  the  head  of  affairs,  for  they 
know  him  to  be  honest  and  fearless,  and  capable  of 
governing,  and  believe  him  to  be  able  to  preserve  their 
independence  against  Russia. 

To  this  end  M.  Stambouloff’s  policy  now  is  a close 
alliance  with  Turkey,  in  the  conviction,  shared  by 
other  far-sighted  Bulgarian  statesmen,  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  as  a 
separate  nation  depends  on  the  preservation  of  Turkish 
independence.  He  wishes  to  change  the  position  of 
Bulgaria  from  that  of  a Russian  outpost  on  the  road  to 
Constantinople,  to  that  of  a buffer  State,  so  that  if  Rus- 
sia invades  the  principality,  the  whole  Turkish  army 
may  be  counted  on  for  help. 


Hf[l  ff,'  accordingly,  been  educating  public  opinion 
in  Sulgarla  to  regarcf~an  alliance  with  Turkey  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  and  although  the  Bulgarians  can- 
Dot  at  once  forget  the  former  Turkish  misrule  and  op- 
pression, the  elections  show  that  they  are  accepting  the 
premier’s  views.  No  formal  alliance  has  taken  place  as 
yet.  and  probably  the  immediate  result  will  not  go 
further  than  an  indefinite  diplomatic  understanding, 
the  Sultan  naturally  hesitating  to  provoke  Russia  by 
open  assent  to  it,  but  when  need  arises  the  union  will 
be  promptly  concluded. 


CHILI. 

The  contest  between  President  Bulmaceda  and  the 
Chilian  Congress  is  growing  so  bitter  that  civil  strife 
and  bloodshed  are  feared  by  those  who  understand  the 
situation.  The  President  whose  term  of  office  will  soon 
expire,  following  the  South  American  plan,  nominated 
his  own  successor,  choosing  a man  apparently  in  pay- 
ment of  a private  debt.  The  nomination  occasioned  so 
much  scandal  that  the  cabinet  demanded  its  withdrawal, 
only  to  be  ousted  and  have  a new  ministry  formed  with 
the  objectionable  nominee  at  its  head;  while  Congress 
was  adjourned  to  prevent  opportunity  for  an  expression 
of  lack  of  confidence. 

In  June,  however,  Congress  met  again  and  promptly 
passed  a vote  of  censure,  action  which,  according  to  the 
uniform  custom  of  the  country  would  have  compelled 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  but  which  in  this  in- 
stance only  increased  the  efforts  of  that  body  in  favor 
of  the  objectionable  nominee.  The  majority  in  Con- 
gress then  refused  to  vote  supplies,  but  as  the  President 
controls  the  mint  and  the  banks  and  the  latter  has  some 
$7,000,000  to  the  credit  of  Government,  subject  to  call 
within  thirty  days,  the  President  is  able  for  the  time  to 
ignore  the  action  of  his  opponents.  In  turn  Congress 
will,  it  is  stated,  demand  the  deposit  of  government 
moneys  in  the  national  treasury,  as  provided  by  law, 
but  while  public  sentiment  is  almost  unanimously  fa- 
vorable to  Congress,  President  Balmaceda  is  a deter- 
mined man  and  has  the  army  on  his  side,  and  is  so  far 
master  of  the  situation.  The  whole  trouble  would  end 
if  a ministry  were  appointed  in  harmony  with  the  Con- 
gressional majority,  but  as  there  is  little  hope  that  this 
will  be  done,  a revolution,  and  possibly  a bloody  one,  is 
predicted. 

The  United  States  is  interested  in  Chili,  and  much 
capital  from  this  country  has  been  invested  there. 
With  a revolutionary  Congress  and  a dictatorial  Presi- 
dent, South  American  enterprises  will  be  no  more  pop- 
ular in  Chili  this  fall  than  they  are  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tine, and  the  other  countries  to  the  south  where  they 
have  been  overturning  governments  and  upsetting 
thrones. 
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THE  LAST  CONGRESS. 

The  first  session  of  the  List  Congress,  which  began 
December  2,  1889,  and  ended  October  1,  was  the  long- 
est one  with  a single  exception  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Government.  The  first  session  of  the  Lth  Congress 
covered  a period  of  321  days,  but  it  was  a session  which 
was  extremely  barren  of  results.  In  that  respect  it  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  one  which  has  just  closed.  The 
only  preceding  session  which  nearly  approached  this 
one  in  duration  was  the  first  session  of  the  XXX  1st  Con- 
gress, which  lasted  from  December  3,  1849,  until 
December  30,  1850,  a period  of  302  days,  in  which  were 
enacted  the  historic  “compromise  measures,”  including 
the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  law.. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  actual  working 
time  at  the  command  of  the  majority  of  the  House  in 
the  recent  session,  one  must  subtract  forty- three  Sun- 
days, ten  week-days  devoted  to  eulogies  in  honor  of  de- 
ceased Senators  and  Representatives,  sixteen  holidays, 
including  the  Christmas  holiday  recess,  and  about 
forty-five  days  on  account  of  filibustering  and  quorum- 
breaking, making  a total  of  100  days,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  period,  which  was  303  days.  But  the 
session  has  been  fruitful  in  good  and  useful  results. 

Space  forbids  anything  more  than  a partial  enumer- 
ation, by  title,  of  the  public  aots  and  resolutions  of  the 
session.  Such  a list  includes  the  following: 

The  bill  providing  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  4,- 
600,000  ounces  of  silver;  the  Customs  Administrative 
bill;  the  Dependent  and  Disability  Pension  bill;  the 
Anti-Trust  bill ; the  Anti- Lottery  bill ; the  provision  for 
a World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  to  celebrate  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America;  the  ad- 
mission of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  to' Statehood;  the 
Meat  Inspection  bill;  the  Land  Grant  Forfeiture  bill; 
the  Original  Package  bill;  the  provisions  in  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill  to  add  to  the  new  Navy  three  line- 
of-batUe-ships,  one  protected  cruiser,  one  torpedo 
cruiser  and  one  torpedo  boat;  repealing  the  act  of  1888 
which  withdrew  practically  all  the  Western  public 
lands  from  settlement,  and  providing  that  hereafter 
only  actual  reservoir  sites  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
entry  and  that  no  person  shall  under  any  or  all  of  the 
land  laws  enter  more  than  320  acres;  to  incorporate  the 
North  River  Bridge  Company  and  to  authorize  it  to 
construct  a bridge  across  the  Hudson  River;  to  Bet 
apart  as  a public  park  a tract  of  land  containing  the 
mammoth  trees  of  California;  to  provide  certificates  of 
honorable  service  to  those  who  have  lost  their  certifi- 
cates of  discharge;  for  the  establishment  of  a National 
park  on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga;  for  the  relief 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  flood  sufferers;  the  Por- 
tage Lake  and  Hennepin  Canal  and  the  Galveston  deep 
water  harbor  project,  (in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill);for 
the  appointment  of  600  and  more  clerks  in  the  Pension 
Office  to  adjudicate  cases  arising  under  the  Senate  De- 
pendent and  Disability  Pension  act;  appropriating  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  purchase  of  nickel  for  the  Navy;  to 
authorize  the  app  >intment  of  John  C Fremont  as  a 
Majer-General  on  the  army  retired  list;  to  provide  for 


new  designs  of  the  United  States  coins;  that  no  person 
in  time  of  peace  shall  be  tried  for  desertion  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years;to  prevent  desertions  in  the  Army  by 
enabling  recruits  to  “buy  out”;  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  cause  certain  lands  heretofore  withdrawn  for 
reservoir  purposes  to  be  restored  to  the  public  domain 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws;  extending 
the  act  for  the  relief  of  railroad  land  settlers  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  on  railroad  lands  five  years,  but 
whose  entries  have  not  been  recorded  ;to  discontinue  the 
coinage  of  the  three  -and  one-dollar  gold  pieces  and 
three-cent  nickel  pieces;  for  a census  of  the  number 
of  people  who  own  their  own  homes  and  farms 
and  the  amount  of  mortgages  thereon;  also  a cen- 
sus of  the  Chinese;  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  aad  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  to  increase  the  pension  for  total 
helplessness;  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  who  served  during 
the  late  war  under  assumed  names;  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State  to  an- 
other; to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
to  the  support  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  col- 
leges; to  pension  Mrs.  Fremont  and  Mrs.  Cook;  to  take 
statistics  of  express  companies  in  connection  with  the 
Census;  establishing  a National  Zoological  Park. 

METAL  SLEEPERS  FOR  RAILWAYS. 

In  a “Preliminary  Report  on  the  Use  of  Metal  Track 
on  Railways  as  a Substitute  for  Wooden  Ties,”  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Russell  Tratman, 
C.  E.,  a very  interesting  summary  is  given  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  use  of  metal  ties  as  a substitute  for 
wood  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way  of  rail- 
ways. Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  management  of  railways, 
this  investigation  comes  legitimately  within  its  province, 
since  it  is  in  £the  interest  of  forest  preservation.  Mr. 
Tratman  is  surprised  that  American  engineers,  who  are 
usually  in  the  lead  of  any  great  step  in  the  profession, 
should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  this  important 
matter — important  both  as  to  the  financial  economy  and 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  track. 

In  his  opinion  steel  ties  should  be  used  as  the  stan- 
dard for  first-class  track,  and  not  merely  ae>  a substitute 
for  timber  when  the  latter  becomes  scarce  or  expensive. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Tratman’s 
report  is  his  full  accounts  of  the  steps  taken  in  other 
countries  with  regard  to  the  question  of  metal  ties.  He 
states  that  experiments  with  steel  ties  have  been  made 
in  England  for  several  years,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
results,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  rail  used.  The  most 
extensive  and  valuable  trials  have  been  made  in  Holland 
beginning  in  1865.  In  the  early  part  of  1888,  91  ™il<« 
of  track  had  been  laid  with  these  ties.  Of  10,000  ties 
laid  in  1865,  9,550  were  still  in  the  track  in  1888,  and 
were  expected  to  last  twenty  years  more,  although  they 
were  of  the  earlier  pattern  which  has  since  been  im- 
proved. As  to  breakages,  ont  of  162,634  ties  laid  not 
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one  had  broken.  In  the  early  part  of  1888,  there  were 
in  use  in  varioas  countries  about  730,000  ties,  or  36,500 
tons  of  this  first  style. 

On  the  state  railways  of  Germany  a number  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  metal  track  have  been  tried  for  several 
years.  In  1887,  the  state  railway  system  had  3,131 
miles  laid  with  metal  cross  ties  and  2,399  with  metal 
longitudinals,  making  in  all  5,530  miles  of  metal  track. 
The  experience  with  iron  longitudinals  and  cross  ties 
was  very  favorable,  but  still  better  results  have  been 
obtained  since  steel  was  introduced.  Ties  of  wood  are 
still  used  in  great  numbers,  partly  on  account  of  their 
lower  first  cost  and  partly  on  account  of  the  policy  of 
the  German  Government  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  timber 
by  domestic  cultivation  and  forest  management. 

In  India  300  miles  of  the  state  lines  are  laid  with  stee  1 
ties,  and  there  are  over  1,600  miles  laid  with  cast  iron 
tracks  of  different  types.  In  Queensland,  Australia,  a 
few  miles  of  railway  have  been  laid  with  the  Phillips 
ype  of  metal  tie.  This  is  a steel  cross  tie  intended  for 
prairie  work,  where  the  track  is  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  designed  to  be  used  without  ballast, 
being  simply  packed  with  surface  soil.  In  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Rail- 
way, which  began  operations  in  1865,  has  13f  miles  of 
double  track,  and  819  J miles  of  single  track  laid  with 
cast  iron  sleepers.  The  Central  Argentine  Railway  has 
236  miles  laid  with  cast  iron  track.  The  American  in- 
ventor has  not  been  idle,  although  his  labors  have  not 
found  favor  with  engineers. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  who  has  compiled  the 
report,  is  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  longer  be  a doubt 
that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a metal  tie  which  will  be 
superior  in  all  respects  to  wooden  ties;  yet  to  bring  its 
first  cost  down  to  such  a figure  that  the  future  saving  in 
its  maintenance  need  not  enter  into  consideration,  but 
may  be  taken  as  an  agreeable  surprise  in  the  cost  of 
management,  is  what  railway  companies  are  most  bent 
on  obtaining. 

TO  TUNNEL  NEW  YORK  BAY. 

The  scheme  to  connect  Staten  Island  and  Long 
Island  by  a tunnel  under  New  York  Bey  at  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  channel  is  beginning  to  take  definite 
shape.  A bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  such  a 
tunnel  was  introduced  in  C engross  lately  by  Repre- 
sentative Covert,  of  New  York,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  conoem  seeking  the 
franchise  from  Congress  is  the  New  Jersey  and  Staten 
Island  Railroad  Company. 

The  immediate  point  in  view  is  to  give  a Brooklyn 
terminus  to  the  trunk  lines  now  centering  in  Jersey 
City.  The  physical  features  of  the  enterprise  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  it  is  claimed  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  The 
route  is  about  six  miles  long.  It  has  been  surveyed 
and  a part  of  the  right  of  way  has  already  been  pur- 
chased. The  descent  to  the  lowest  point  under  the  bay 
can  be  made  very  gradual.  The  water  is  only  thirty- 
five  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  spot,  so  that  the  tunnel 


need  not  be  greatly  depressed.  The  material  nearly  all 
the  way  is  believed  to  be  a hard  soapstone,  which  is 
easily  worked,  but  very  strong,  and  will  not  require 
much  artificial  support. 

The  cost  of  the  tunnel  proper — about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  long—is  estimated  at  81,250,000  per  mile, 
and  the  total  cost  of  oonstruotion  at  about  86,090,000. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  three 
years  after  it  is  begun.  The  President  of  the  Oj’upiny 
estimates  that  the  saving  in  oo3t  of  ooal  which  B:ock- 
lyn  burns  will  in  itself  pay  the  interest  on  the  oo3t  of 
construction. 

OPIUM  IN  CHINA. 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  issuel  a proclamation 
legalizing  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  that  country. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a practical  admission  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  combat  the  existence  of  the 
opium  habit  among  his  people  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  forced  commerce  in  the  drug. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  Great  Britain  is  primarily  and 
solely  responsible.  The  opium  habit  has  exieted  in 
China  for  at  least  two  and  a half  centuries.  A little 
over  a hundred  years  ago  the  Chinese  Government  first 
recognized  its  pernicious  character,  and  by  an  edict 
absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  the  drug.  It  still 
continued  to  be  used,  however,  but,  from  that  time  on, 
the  Chinese  Emperors  seem  to  have  honestly  used  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  suppress  the  habit.  In  1 842, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  a treaty  was 
entered  into  by  which  opium  was  allowed  to  enter 
Chinese  ports  from  India.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  smaller  complications  which  led  to  that  war,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  main  object  held  in  view  by 
Great  Britain  was  the  commercial  prosperity  of  her 
provinces  in  India.  This  prosperity  depended  largely 
upon  the  opium  trade  with  China.  Since  the  treaty  has 
been  in  existence,  laws  have  bjen  enacted  in  Coina 
against  the  home  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  even  the 
penalty  of  death  has  been  inflicted  for  their  violation, 
but  in  face  of  the  enormous  and  legalized  importation 
from  India,  these  laws  have  been  practically  of  no  avail. 
To-day  it  iB  estimated  that  out  of  China’s  four  hundred 
millions  of  po  '-flation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
are  addicted  tc  he  smoking  of  opium. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  de- 
cided that  it  would  better  profit  by  the  home  cultivation 
of  the  plant  than  to  longer  pay  such  enormous  sums  into 
the  coffers  of  British  India.  What  effect  this  action 
will  have  on  Indian  finances  it  is  impossible  to  predict, 
but  Great  Britain  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  slightest 
sympathy  from  civilized  nations  for  any  loss  she  may 
sustain  in  this  matter.  The  record  of  her  wars  with 
China  and  of  her  demands  for  the  introduction  of  opium 
forms  one  of  the  most  discreditable  pages  in  her  history. 
It  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  any  sober-minded 
English  historian  who  would  defend  her  conduct  at  that 
time.  The  increase  of  wretchedness,  poverty,  and  dis- 
ease in  China  arising  from  this  source,  must  be  laid  to 
England’s  door. 
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culture,  is  essentially  bad.  To  be  open-minded 
magnanimous,  and  manly;  to  have  a love  for  the 
scholarly  vocation,  and  a wide  and  easy  range  of 
intellectual  vision,  are  of  infinitely  greater  worth  to 
the  teacher  than  any  authorized,  set  of  technical 
rules  and  principles.’ 

Next  month  102  county  superintendents  of  Illi- 
nois will  begin  on  a new  term  of  office.  Let  them 
begin  the  work  by  requiring  thorough  qualifications 
of  all  whom  they  license  to  teach.  In  this  they  will 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  best  teachers  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  of  every  educational 
journal  in  the  State. 


THE  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Conducted  by  E.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  III. 

We  extend  a cordial  invita  ion  to  all  to  contribute  to  this  column. 
Questions  or  answers  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  David- 
son early  in  the  month.— Ed. 

Queries  of  general  interest  or  “Crack  Problems” 
solicited  for  this  department. 

If  readers  will  give  us  their  aid,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  this  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
“News.” 

Write  on  one  side  onlv.  Give  your  name  in 
full,  not  for  publication  unless  desired. 

Let  us  see  how  many  will  answer  the  following 
“queries”  correctly. 

1.  Who  were  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War? 
How  long  did  each  serve?  What  was  the  cause  of 
each  change? 

2.  At  the  equator,  a pendulum  39  inches  long 
vibrates  once  in  a second;  how  long  must  a pendu- 
lum be,  to  vibrate  once  in  half  an  hour  at  the  same 
place? 

How  long  must  one  be  to  vibrate  10  times  in 
a second? 


RAISE  THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR  LICENCE  TO  TEACH. 

We  notice  in  the  reports  of  teachers’  meetings 
in  various  localities  that  the  Reading  Circle  Work 
is  being  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  there 
is  a spirit  of  improvement  and  progress  among  our 
best  teachers.  This  is  right.  Teachers  should  be 
well  versed  in  the  principles  of  education,  and 
in  methods  of  teaching.  During  the  past  five  years 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  our  schools,  and  we 
think  the  time  is  at  hand  for  an  advance  in  scholar- 
ship for  license  to  teach. 

Page  in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
says: 

“All  who  propose  to  teach  need  to  recollect  that 
the  very  basis  of  fitness  for  teaching,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  gained  from  study,  is  a broad  and  acccurate 
scholarship.  To  be  a teacher,  one  must  first  of  all 
be  a scholar.  So  much  stress  is  now  placed  on 
method,  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  forgetting  the  supreme  importance 
of  scholarship  and  culture.  For  these  there  is  no 
substitute;  and  any  scheme  of  professional  study 
that  is  pursued  at  the  expense  of  scholarship  and 


By  reference  to  back  numbers  of  this  journal  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  were  in  favor  of  the  compulsory 
school  law  long  before  there  were  any  indications 
that  it  would  be  made  a political  issue.  Therefore 
we  think  we  can  speak  of  it  at  this  time  without  be- 
ing accused  of  bringing  politics  into  these  columns. 
The  School  News  receives  strong  support  from  sev- 
eral counties  in  which  there  is  much  opposition  to 
the  compulsory  law;  many  of  our  subscribers  are  or 
have  been  teachers  of  parochial  schools;  and  some 
of  our  best  friends  are  opposed  to  the  law.  As  sug- 
gested in  several  of  our  exchanges,  it  might  be  to 
our  financial  interest  to  say  nothing  about  the  com- 
pulsory law  at  this  time.  But  a journal  that  would 
suppress  the  expression  of  principles  and  honest 
convictions  is  not  worthy  of  either  friendship  or 
support.  Therefore  we  make  the  following  declar- 
ations in  reference  to  this  most  important  question 
which  is  being  agitated  in  all  parts  of  the  State; 

1.  We  are  in  favor  of  a compulsory  law.  We 
believe  it  is  needed.  We  know  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  it.  We  would  like  to  see  it 
enforced  more  rigidly  in  our  own  town  and  county. 
Too  many  of  our  children  are  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance. 

2.  We  are  in  favor  of  all  American  citizens  be- 
ing taught  to  read  and  write  in  English,  the  langu- 
age in  which  our  laws  are  printed  and  all  legal 
business  transacted. 

3.  We  are  in  favor  of  revising  the  law  so  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  parochial  sehools,  pro- 
vided they  meet  certain  requirements  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches.  We  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  see  that  every  child  is  given  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, but  as  a parent  we  want  to  be  allowed  to  select 
the  school  in  which  our  child  is  to  be  educated.  We 
favor  private  schools,  and  if  a good  one  were  con- 
venient, for  certain  reasons,  we  would  be  a patron  of 
it  at  the  present  time. 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  proper  school  officers  to  see  that  the  law  is  obey- 
ed, and  imposing  a heavy  fine  for  failure  to  enforce 
it.  We  regard  this  th6  weakest  point  in  the  present 
law.  Too  often  petty  politicians  are  appointed  as 
truant  officers,  and  they  find  that  by  doing  their 
duty  they  will  lose  some  one’s  vote,  therefore  they 
shrink  from  duty. 

We  favor  a compulsory  law  and  favor  a firm  but 
judicious  enforcement  of  the  same. 
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HOW  WE  MANAGE  TARDINESS. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  some  time 
ago,  the  following  is  respectfully  submitted.  The 
average  enrollment  of  the  East  school  for  the  past 
four  years  was  619;  the  per  centum  of  attendance 
on  the  average  number  belonging,  90  1-12.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  writer’s  administration  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  tardiness  was  257  with  a consequent 
loss  of  time  amounting  to  84  hours,  36  minutes ; the 
second,  207  cases,  time  lost  59  hours,  8 minutes;  the 
third,  150  cases,  time  lost  44  hours,  28  minutes;  the 
fourth,  134  cases,  loss  of  time,  22  hours,  55  minutes. 
The  great  loss  of  time  was  occasioned  by  pupils  en- 
tering at  recess  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
such  was  not  tardiness.  The  tardy  bell  is  rung  by 
the  janitor,  four  times  each  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
at  intermission  hours.  Under  no  circumstance  is 
he  permitted  to  delay  the  ringing  a moment  after 
the  time  designated  on  the  program,  and  the  stroke 
must  find  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  else  he  is  accounted 
tardy.  Some  of  the  means  adopted  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  this  unnecessary  evil  are: 

1.  Teachers  themselves  set  an  example  of 
promptness,  being  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  30 
minutes  in  the  morning,  and  20  minutes  at  noon,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  session,  or  report  the  fact  in 
writing  to  the  Principal  who  in  turn  reports  the  same 
to  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  are  required  to  make  strict  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  tardiness,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  parent  with  the  polite  request  that  it  may  not 
happen  again,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  the  same. 

3.  Mild  punishment,  or  in  aggravated  cases, 
severe  ones,  are  at  times  resorted  to  to  prevent  a 
repetition-of  the  offence.  Such  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, rather  than  the  rule,  and  are  applied  only 
when  the  tardiness  is  the  result  of  gross  neglect,  or 
wilful  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Good  natured  rivalry  between  the  various 
departments  as  to  which  shall  show  the  best  report, 
is  made  a powerful  incentive,  pupils  themselves 
earnestly  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  competition. 

5.  Monthly  reports  to  parents  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  result  of  the  competition  in  the  city 
papers  are  made  powerful  auxiliaries. 

6.  Punctuality  as  a vital  principle  is  taught 
by  precept  and  examplo  throughout  the  various  de- 
partments. A healthy  sentiment  has  thus  been 
created,  pupils  themselves  being  the  strictest  cen- 
sors, making  it  decidedly  unpopular  to  enter  the 
building  “behind  time.” 

The  above  results,  and  even  better,  may  be  at- 
tained anywhere,  and  without  “friction,”  if  Princi- 
pal and  teachers  will  but  unite  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  “Got  up  too  laje,”  “went  down  town 
after  meat  for  dinner,”  “didn’t  hear  the  bell,”  and 
kindr  ed  pleas  are  not  valid  excuses  and  should  not 
be  tolerated.  The  writer  has  decided  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  punctuality.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  matter  should  be  lightly  treated  nor  made 
the  subject  of  burlesque.  Pupils  are  forming  habits 
for  life  and  the  teacher  cannot  honorably  shirk  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  him  in  said  direc- 
tion. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Hopkins,  Delavan,  III. 

Man  is  a dual  being,  having  u material,  and  a 
mental  or  spiritual  life  mutually  dependent.  Grant 
the  greater  importance,  if  you  will,  to  the  spiritual 
part,  it  still  is  largely  subject  to  the  material.  The 
power  may  be  ascribed  to  electricity  but  where  ure 
its  beneficent  achievements  when  not  acting  through 
tho  instrumentality  of  the  directing  wires?  Tlie 
body  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  mind 
acts,  and  the,  force  and  excellence  of  mental  action 
depend  greatly  upon  tho  condition  of  tho  instru- 
ment. 

The  most  accomplished  musician  finds  his  skill- 
ful touch  is  powerless  to  produce  good  music  upon 
the  old  piano  with  a suggestion  of  tin-pans  in  every 
chord.  Some  notes  are  silent,  others  jar  in  harsh 
discord  and  spoil  the  rest,  and  from  the  defects  in 
the  instrument  tho  possible  sweet  harmony  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician  becomes  irritating  failure  and 
discord.  This  figure  illustrates  well  the  effects  of 
bodily  condition  upon  mental  action.  To  reach  the 
nearest  possible  perfection  in  mental  action  the  body 
must  be  in  perfect  working  order.  A nervous  irri- 
tability from  excessive  or  misdirected  effort,  a lack 
of  strength  from  want  of  exercise,  a loss  of  sight 
from  overwork  of  the  visual  organs,  a general  de- 
bility from  failure  to  obey  some  law  of  health  or 
from  an  injurious  habit, — are  some  of  the  defects 
which  make  our  lives  “ like  sweet  bells  jangled  out 
of  tune  and  harsh.”  Our  musician,  the  mind,  has 
not  equal  advantages  with  the  one  in  the  illustration 
since  he  is  accustomed  to  the  discords  and  scarcely 
notices  them.  Others  do,  however,  and  are  the 
sufferers  from  the  jarring  notes  which  ruin  the 
heavenly  harmony  of  life.  The  manufacturers  are 
responsible  for  some  of  the  defective  notes  and  al- 
though skillful  manipulation  may  partially  conceal 
the  fault,  it  can  never  be  entirely  remedied;  but 
more  of  the  defects  come  from  carelessness  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  instrument.  This  is  largely  due  to 
ignorance.  Invalids  often  say,  “If  I had  known 
what  the  results  of  my  course  would  be,  I could 
have  escaped  all  this  suffering,”  but  they  have  had 
to  learn  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  that  Na- 
ture never  forgives,  and  if  her  laws  are  violated  the 
penalty  must  be  endured  sooner  or  later,  just  as 
suroly  as  the  sun  shines  in  the  heavens.  The  fact 
and  its  reason  must  be  taught  or  the  truth  will  not 
be  realized  until  it  is  too  late.  Knowledge  is  a safe- 
guard and  a man  is  far  more  likely  to  avoid  those 
things  which  he  sees  are  injurious. 

Possibly  you  may  question  the  interdependence 
of  mind  and  body  to  the  extent  claimed  and  you  may 
bring  up  in  contradiction  cases  of  those  who  raise 
superior  to  bodily  distresses  in  the  action  of  mind, 
such  as  Alexander  Pope  or  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning;  but  I still  hold  that,  although  their  ac- 
complishments under  severe  suffering  are  wonder- 
ful. they  never  rose  to  the  full  height  for  which  their 
mental  powers  were  trimmed,  but  with  morbid  eyes 
looked  at  the  world  and  wrote  with  unhealthy  pens. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  much  of  the  power  of  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  England  finds  its  source  iu  his 
strong  frame  and  hearty  health? 
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With  varying  degrees  I claim  this  as  a law  that 
only  the  healthy  body  can  furnish  the  healthy  mind, 
hence  how  important  that  study  which  teaches  us 
how  to  free  the  mind  from  barriers  to  its  best  ac- 
tion! 

Knowledge  of  the  body  also  tends  toward  mor- 
ality. Most  sins  come  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  body  and  perfect  health  tends  to  reduce  them. 
Intelligent  knowledge  realizing  their  destructive 
effect,  avoids  them.  It  is  a fact  that  most  of  the 
sins  forbidden  in  the  Decalogue  are  injurious  to  the 
body  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Some  of  the  great  social  problems, 
such  as  the  liquor  question  will  never  find  a solution 
until  it  comes  in  that  broadened  knowledge  which 
recognizes  the  physical  injury  and  appeals  to  self- 
interest  to  avoid  it. 

The  beginning  of  most  bad  habits  is  in  ignor- 
ance, “ Forewarned  is  forearmed.'’  The  perfectly 
healthy  body  is  not  found  in  conjunction  with  the 
immoral  character.  “ The  wicked  shall  not  live  out 
half  his  days”  is  not  a threat,  but  a statement  of 
fact,  founded  upon  scientific  reasons.  Then  certain- 
ly that  study  is  important  which  teaches  us  how  to 
avoid  impediments  to  growth  of  upright  character. 

Physiology  teaches  us  to  understand  ourselves, 
to  direct  rightly  our  lives  and  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
acts  of  ourselves  and  others;  as  well  as  to  gain  in 
self-control.  Often  we  blame  self  or  censure  others 
unjustly  for  that  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  physical  state  and  which  could  be  avoided  if 
this  fact  were- understood.  Let  us  take  a practical 
illustration : 

Here  is  a teacher  who  intends  to  be  faithful  and 
thorough  in  his  work,  as  most  teachers  do.  He 
spends  the  necessary  time  upon  his  school  work  and 
finds  it  quite  late  before  he  is  ready  for  the  next 
day’s  labor.  Now  he  is  ambitious  and  eager  for 
self-improvement  so  he  takes  up  other  reading  or 
work  and  becomes  so  absorbed  that  he  does  not  re- 
tire until  after  midnight.  The  next  morning  he 
feels  about  as  usual  and  congratulates  himself  on 
having  saved  so  much  time.  He  enters  with  enthu- 
siasm upon  the  day’s  work,  but  soon  the  work  lags, 
the  spirit  of  mischief  seems  to  possess  the  school. 
Nothing  goes  quite  right;  he  becomes  nervous  and 
cross  and  decides  that  there  never  was  a school 
equally  provoking.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  In 
this,  that  his  nervous  power  was  not  sufficiently  re- 
stored by  rest  and  he  lost  his  control  over  himself 
and  the  school.  Success  in  every  line  of  work  is 
largely  dependent  upon  nervous  tone;  this  is  based 
upon  sufficient  rest  an4  proper  care  of  the  body. 
Pnysiology  teaches  us  how  to  keep  our  bodies  in 
such  working  order  that  we  may  achieve  success  and 
hold  our  own  in  the  world’s  mad  rush.  The  wrecks 
in  mind  and  body  all  about  us  prove  the  need  of 
teaching  in  this  line. 

I hold  then  that  for  the  sake  of  our  best  mental 
and  moral  life  and  for  success  in  the  work  we  choose, 
the  laws  of  health  should  be  studied  and  known, 
and  that  these  are  the  reasons  ichy  we  should  study 
Physiology  in  our  schools. 

How  much?  I would  answer,  all  they  are 
capable  of  learning  understanding^,  with  special 


attention  to  practical  points,  explaining  reasons  as 
laws  are  taught.  We  should  not  fail  to  bring  out 
plainly  such  points  as  the  effects  of  sitting  in  a 
draft  or  with  damp  feet,  the  stopping  of  the  pores 
by  uncleanliuess  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
the  frequent  bath,  the  collection  of  tartar  upon  the 
teeth  and  the  need  of  the  tooth  brush,  the  bad  re- 
sults of  rapid  eating,  the  effect  of  tight  clothing  in 
impeding  tbe  circulation,  the  injuries  derived  from 
the  use  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  drinks,  the  twin 
enemies  of  the  body,  overwork  of  eyes  and  conse- 
quent failure  of  sight,  the  results  of  over  pressure 
of  work  upon  brain  and  nerves,  and  numerous  other 
points  of  interest  and  importance.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  when  to  stop  or  what  to  select 
from  the  array  of  interesting  subjects. 

Let  us  teach  them  also  to  be  ready  for  an  emer- 
gency ; what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a severed  artery,  a 
broken  bone  or  a joint,  how  to  treat  a person  ap- 
parently drowned,  or  one  who  has  swallowed  poison. 
Often  lives  might  be  saved  by  a little  knowledge 
used  at  the  right  time  and  it  is  simple  enough  for 
our  pupils  to  acquire  if  we  give  them  the  opportuni- 
ty. 

Let  us  not  think  within  ourselves  that  this  may 
be  done  in  a graded  school  but  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect in  the  country.  It  certainly  seems  that  a school 
in  which  one  is  “monarch  of  all  he  surveys”  is  the 
very  place  to  make  of  this  study  a grand  success. 

“There  isn’t  time”?  Then  let  us  shorten  some 
other  study  and  make  time.  Is  it,  I pray  you,  more 
important  to  know  the  exact  location  of  Nijni  Nov- 

?;orod,  to  be  able  to  parse  all  the  ing  forms  iq  our 
auguage  or  to  find  the  cubical  contents  of  a cis- 
tern of  most  eccentric  shape,  than  it  is  to  know  how 
to  take  care  of  this  important  part  of  self — “the 
house  we  live  in”? 

By  clipping  a little  corner  of  time  here  and 
there  a place  for  a daily  lesson  may  easily  be  found 
without  neglecting  other  work  and  I would  reiterate 
the  statement  with  which  this  division  began ; teach 
your  pupils  all  they  can  learn  understanding^  and 
teach  Physiology  in  every  school. 

How?  This  varies  with  the  school.  In  most 
schools  it  is  best  to  begin  with  conversation  lessons. 
We  need  not  call  it  Physiology  unless  we  wish  but 
turn  the  conversation  upon  that  class  of  topics.  The 
teacher  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject  discussed  and  should  not  use  a book  during 
the  lesson.  He  should  not  try  to  teach  all  that  he 
knows  about  a subject  or  he  will  probably  take  the 
pupils  beyond  their  depth.  The  cramming-in  and 
pounding- down  process  should  never  be  used  but 
curiosity  excited  and  led  to  its  satisfaction.  A sub- 
ject should  not  be  taught  by  writing  a lesson  on  the 
board  and  requiring  tne  pupils  to  commit  the  dry 
facts.  For  example  commencing  the  study  of  bones, 
writing  on  the  board  the  names  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  requiring  them  to  commit  the  words, 
Frontal,  Parietal,  Temporal,  Occipital,  Ethmoid, 
Sphenoid  with  no  idea  of  what  they  are,  their  loca- 
tion, or  indeed  any  thought  whatever.  “Words 
without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go”  is  a motto 
teachers  would  do  well  to  write  indelibly  upon  their 
minds.  We  can  suggest  thoughts  by  questioning 
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and  discussion,  then  let  the  pupils  clothe  them  in 
words  but,  on  no  account  should  we  allow  the  par- 
rot-like  repetition  of  “words  without  thoughts.” 

If  we  are  interested  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
an  uninterested  class.  Dissections  are  good  where 
practicable.  A manikin  or  anatomical  chart  is  a 
great  help  or  if  onp  cannot  be  obtained  a sketch  up- 
on the  blackboard  assists  greatly.  . 

A false  modesty  should  not  keep  us  from  this 
work.  This  body  of  oUrs  is  not  a thing  to  be 
ashamed  of  but  rather  to  be  wondered  at  and  ad- 
mired for  its  ingenious  mechanism  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  every  part  to  its  work.  If  we  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a quiet  matter-of-fact  manner  in  discussion 
of  the  subjects  and  frown  upon  anything  different 
in  the  pupils,  they  will  soon  catch  our  spirit  and 
lose  that  false  modesty  which  is  without  reason  or 
good  result. 

We  should  bring  out  clearly  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  every  organ  to  its  work  in  the  system. 
Ask  why  our  fingers  were  not  made  of  one  bone. 
Why  our  skulls  are  not  square?  Why  there  are 
two  eyes  instead  of  one?  Why  we  have  not  mov- 
able ears  like  the  dog  or  rabbit?  These  questions 
will  excite  interest  and  indirectly  point  to  the  great 
Planner  of  this  wondrous  frame.  A little  private 
personal  instruction  is  sometimes  necessary  to  break 
a bad  habit  or  enforce  some  practical  action  in  an 
individual.  Last  upon  this  point  we  must  be  liv- 
ing examples  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health. 
How  much  faith  will  the  pupil  have  in  the  teaching 
of  the  man  who  says  that  tobacco  is  injurious  to  the 
system  and  then  walks  out  and  takes  a smoke,  or  of 
the  woman  who  says  that  the  clothing  must  be  loose 
while  she  is  obliged  to  confine  her  breathing  opera- 
tions to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  for  lack  of  room 
in  the  lower.  We  must  “practice  what  we  preach” 
if  we  would  lead  children,  for  they  are  quick  to  de- 
tect inconsistency,  and,  besides,  no  one  more  than  a 
teacher  requires  perfect  health,  since  the  responsi- 
ble work  of  the  school  room  cannot  be  done  well  by 
an  invalid. 

The  thought  may  enter  your  mind  that  all  this 
may  be  done  and  the  children  yet  disobey  the  lawq 
of  health  after  they  know  them.  True,  they  may 
not  always  follow  them  but  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  they  will,  to  some  extent  at  least.  We  do  not 
expect  the  physical  millenium  will  come  at  once  any 
more  than  we  expect  moral  perfection  immediately 
after  olie  has  committed  to  memory  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments but  we  do  claim  that  intelligence  will 
bring  a constantly  increasing  improvement  and  we 
shall  gradually  work  toward  our  ideal,  “Meus  sana 
in  corpore  sano,”  “a  sound  mind  in  a sound  body.” 

Instead  of  nervous,  irritable,  rushing  men,  with 
bodies  degenerated  by  the  alcoholic  habit  and  tobac- 
co, we  shall  have  a well  poised  man  combining  Vul- 
can’s strength  in  the  thoroughly  exercised  body,  the 
skill  of  Apollo  in  the  hand  free  from  the  quiver  of 
the  tobacco  shaken  nerves,  Jove’s  powerful  mind, 
unmuddled  by  beer,  the  courage  of  Mars  to  brave 
life’s  battles,  with  a clear  conscience,  a wise  brain 
and  a healthfully  developed  body. 

In  the  place  of  the  querulous  dissatisfied  woman 
encumbered  by  the  unhealthful  and  ridiculous  gar- 


ments Dame  Fashion  sometimes  decrees  and  hamper- 
ed by  nervous  irritability  resulting  from  failure  to 
obey  Nature’s  laws,  we  shall  see  the  cheerful,  health- 
ful helpmate  our  ideal  man  deserves,  Juno’s  glorious 
form  of  perfect  health,  Minerva’s  wise  judgment’, 
based,  not  on  that  foolish  tradition  of  the  inherent 
intuition  of  woman,  but  on  intelligent  knowledge, 
the  loving  heart  of  Venus  joined  with  Vesta’s  care 
for  the  home,  and  over  all  the  calm  broad  mother- 
mind  of  Lerra,  which  takes  no  narrow  view  of  life 
but  calls  the  whole  world  child  when  comes  the  cry 
for  help. 

The  study  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  our 
schools  will  not  make  this  ideal  man  and  woman 
since  perfection  is  not  of  this  world  but  it  will  help. 
Its  tendency  is  toward  improvement  and  it  lies 
within  our  power  to  hasten  its  coming.  Shall  we 
not  use  our  best  efforts  to  speed  the  glorious  day? 


GEOGRAPHY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

During  this  month  each  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  except  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Sweden 
(which  were  included  in  last  month’s  work)  are  to  be 
studied.  See  the  outline  and  suggestions  in  the 
October  number  of  this  journal.  The  following  out- 
line for  Russia,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Wicks  is 
suggestive. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  RUSSIA. 

' Boundary,  Area,  Population. 
Ocean — 1 
Seas — 5 
Strait — 1 
Gulfs— 4 
Lakes — 3 
Eivers — 10 
-s  Sub  Divisions. 

Mountains— 3 
I Peninsula. 

| Cities— 10  f Animal.  - 

| Products  -j  Vegetable. 

I Government.  [Mineral. 

[ Religion. 


The  above  is  placed  on  the  board  and  pupils 
fill;  out  the  names,  where  figures  are  used,  in  their 
note  books. 

Associate  some  fact  about  each  place  named. 

This  can  easily  be  done  by  keywords,  or  queries, 
or  both. 


Kremlin. 

Eternal  Fires. 

Serfs. 

Auroch. 

Czar. 

Circassians. 

Ice  Hills. 

Noted  men  of  Russia. 
Holy  Oil. 

Alaska  Purchase. 

Seal  Fishery  Troubles. 


Euxine. 

Cossacks. 

Exiles. 

Dariel. 

“Autocrat  of  the  Russias.” 
Lapps  & Finns. 

Reindeer. 

Russian  Am. 


How  do  the  Russians  punish  criminals? 

What  city  noted  for  its  great  siege?  For  winter 
sports?  For  wheat? 
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Why  is  it  dangerous  traveling  in  winter  in  Rus- 
sia? 

Where  are  the  Kings  crowned?  Buried? 
Wedded? 

What  letters  do  the  mothers  make  over  their 
children?  (T)  Thor.  m m 

What  two  cities  are  Naval  stations?  Two  cities 
for  fish  and  furs. 

Where  is  the  Great  Annual  Fair  held?  Winter 
Sports? 

What  city  has  a very  large  bell?  For  what 
else  is  this  city  noted? 

Learn  about  the  great  nation  of  tea  drinkers 
and  the  multitudes  freed'  from  serfdom.  Attend 
the  Fairs  and  see  the  products  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent. Travel  over  the  frozen  plains  and  lakes 
drawn  by  the  fleet  reindeer.  Take  a trip  through 
the  immense  forests,  and  have  a chase  for  your  life 
with  the  wolves. 

Follow  the  exiles  on  their  dreary  march  to  the 
Siberean  mines. 

View  the  “Eternal  Fires”  and  imagine  you’ve 
come  to  the  Lower  Regions. 

Visit  the  Czar,  who  lives  in  dread  of  his  life, 
yet  controls  more  of  this  earth  that  any  other  man. 

Have  pupils  take  names  of  books  or  selections 
in  which  they  can  read  at  their  leisure;  as  George 
Kennan  in  Siberia,  (In  Century  Mag.)  Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw,  Peter  the  Great,  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  Count  Moltke's  “Russian  Letters,”  B.  Tay- 
lor’s “Greece  and  Russia.” 

Napoleon’s  Retreat  from  Moscow;  thus  we  can 
help  guide  the  pupils  in  the  character  and  selection 
of  their  reading.  John  F.  Wicks. 


Devote  about  three  minutes  each  day  to  a writ- 
ten topical  review.  Have  neat  forms  for  these  re- 
views. Thus,  if  pupils  are  reviewing  the  straits  of 
Europe,  have  them  tell  what  bodies  of  water  are 
connected  and  what  portions  of  land  are  separated 
by  each  strait: 

STRAIT.  CONNECTS. 

i l Black  Sea, 

1.  Bosporus,  j Marmora; 

2.  Dardanelles,  j 

3.  Skagerrack,-j 

4.  Messina,  -j 


5.  Gibraltar,  -J 


6.  English, 


7.  Dover, 


8.  Bristol, 


No  intelligent  teacher  need  follow  a wrong 
method  of  teaching  because  it  is  embodied  in  the 
book  used  by  his  pupils. — Dr.  E.  E.  White. 


SEPARATES. 

\ Turkey  in  Eu. 

( Turkey  in  Asia. 
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GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR. 


During  November  or  Third  Month  the  New 
England  States  are  to  be  studied.  The  following  is 
about  what  should  be  taught  of  the  map : 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

BAYS. 

1 Passmaquoddy  (fish).  5 Cape  Cod  (fisheries). 

2 Penobscot  (river).  6 Buzzards  (harbors). 

3 Casco  (Portland).  7 Narragansett  (Indians). 

4 Massachusetts  (?)  8 Long  Island  Sound  (?) 


CAPES. 

1  Ann  (lighthouse).  2 Cod  (lighthouse). 

MOUNTAINS. 

1  White  (summer  resort).  2 Green  (Allen). 

MOUNTAIN  PEAKS. 

1 Katahdin.  4 Tom. 

2 Saddleback.  5 Wachusett. 

3 Holyoke.  6 Washington  (tourists), 

RIVERS. 

1 St.  John  (boundary).  5 Merrimac  (manufac’rs) 

2 St.  Croix  “ 6 Connecticut  (?) 

3 Penobscot  (size).  7 Housatonic  (mts). 

4 Kennebec  (pineries). 

LAKES. 

1 Grand  (St.  Croix  river).  3 Winnipeseogee  (?). 

2 Moosehead  (game).  4 Champlain  (French). 

CITIES. 

1 Portland  (peninsula).  14  Salem  (witchcraft). 

2 Augusta  (U.S.  instit’ns)15  Lowell  (cotton  goods). 

3 Bangor  (lumber)  16  Plymouth  (Pilgrims). 

4 Manchester  (mills).  17  Worcester  (manu  f a c- 

5 Concord  (Merrimac).  tories). 

6 Nashua  (manufactories)18  Springfield  (U.  S.  Ar- 

7 Portsmouth  (navy  yard)  senal). 

8 Burlington  (lumber  19  Providence  (Williams) 

, and  stone).  20  Newport  (watering 

9 Montpelier  (tourists).  place). 

10  Rutland  (marble).  21  New  Haven  (Yale). 

11  Boston  (?  ?)  22  Hartford  (Charter 

12  Cambridge  (Harvard).  Oak). 

13  Lynn  (boots  and  shoes).23  New  London  (harbor). 

24  Bridgeport  (sewing 
machines). 

25  Norwich  (water  power). 
islands. 

1 Grand  Menan  [fisheries]  4 Martha’s  Vineyard  [?] 

2 Mt.  Desert  [summer  re-  5 Block  [Adrian  Block], 
sort.] 

3 Nantucket  [Gulf  Stream]. 

Define  each  new  term  introduced,  and  review 
others  daily  until  learned. 

Show  the  pupil  how  to  arrange  each  state  under 
the  brace.  Suppose  we  are  to  study  Maine;  the  pu- 
pil should  make  up  his  outline  on  the  slate  as  he 
studies  his  lesson,  thus: 
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Boundary. 

Area  (comparative). 

St.  John. 

St.  Croix. 

Penobscot. 

Kennebec. 

Grand. 

Moosehead. 

Passamaquoddy. 

Penobscot. 

Casco. 

Katahdin. 

Saddle  Back. 

Grand  Menan. 

Mt.  Desert. 

Portland. 

Augusta. 

Bangor. 

Vegetable. 

Animal. 

Mineral. 

Interest. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  state  of  this  group? 
Smallest?  Which  has  no  sea- coast? 

2.  Which  is  larger,  New  England  or  California? 

3.  Compare  each  state  in  size  with  Illinois. 

4.  Which  state  has  two  capitals?  Why? 

5.  From  which  of  the  New  England  States  do 
we  get  large  quantities  of  lumber? 

6.  Which  state  is  particularly  noted  for  manu- 
facturing and  commerce?  Which  for  spruce-gum? 

7.  In  sailing  along  the  coast  from  New  York 
City  to  Bangor,  what  important  cities  would  be 
passed?  Through  what  waters  would  the  vessel 
pass? 

8.  What  important  cities  on  the  Connecticut 
River?  On  the  Merrimac?  On  the  Kennebec?  On 
the  Penobscot? 


Maine  , 
1820.  1 
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Rivers 

Lakes  j 
Bays  ] 

Mts.  j 

Islands  j 

Cities  | 

Products  | 
Obiects  of 


GEOGRAPHY— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Asia  is  to  be  studied  this  month.  The  follow- 
ing outline  contains  about  what  should  be  taught: 

OUTLINE  OF  ASIA. 

1.  Boundary,  area,  productions— vegetable,  an- 
imal and  mineraL-population  and  nationalities. 

2.  Latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  Study  carefully  the  relief  of  the  continent. 

4.  Climate,  winds  and  currents. 


CAPES. 

1 North  East,  boundary.  4 Lopatka,  ? 

2 East,  boundary.  5 Cambodia,  ? 

3 Romania,  boundary.  6 Comorin. 


INLETS. 


1 Arctic,  explorers. 

2 Kara,  boundary. 

3 Behring,  name  two. 

4 Pacific,  depth. 

5 Okhotsh,  bound  it. 

6 Japan,  outlets. 

7 Yellow,  name. 

8 China,  ports. 


14  Arabian,  simoons. 

15  Ormus,  salt. 

16  Persian,  pearl  fisher- 
ies. 

17  Aden,  island  and  city. 

18  Bab-el  Mandeb,  mean- 
ing. 

19  Red,  Pharaoh. 


9  Tonquin,  French.  20  Suez,  French. 

10  Siam,  tropical  fruits.  21  Mediterranean. 

11  Malacca,  English.  22  Marmora,  ? 

12  Indian,  vegetation.  23  Black,  coast. 

13  Bengal,  tide.  24  Caspian,  size. 

ISLANDS. 

1 Nova  Zembla,  whalers.  6 Hong  Kong,  English. 

2 New  Siberia,  fossils.  7 Hainan,  French. 

3 Saghaliem,  fishing.  8 Ceylon,  white  elephant. 

4 Japan,  name  them.  9 Maidive,  50,000. 

5 Formosa,  granary.  10  Cyprus,  archaeology. 

PENNINSULAS. 

1 Kamtchatka,  furs.  4 Hindostan,  population. 

2 Corea,  minerals.  5 Arabia,  bedouins. 

3 Malay,  brown  race.  6 Asia  Minor,  Troy. 


COUNTRIES. 

Bound,  give  area,  population  and  products. 

1 Siberia,  exiles.  7 Beloochistan,  produc- 

2 Chinese  Empire,  wail.  tions. 

3 Japan,  tea.  8 Persia,  Cyrus. 

4 Indo-Chiua,  3 divisions  9 Arabia,  coffee. 

5 India,  British.  10  Asiatic  Turkey,  holy 

6 Afghanistan,  wars.  land. 

MOUNTAINS. 

1 Himalaya,  height.  6 Kuen  Lun,  glaciers. 

2 Altai,  mines.  7 Everest,  29,002  feet. 

3 Stanovoi,  forests.  8 Ararat,  ark. 

4 Taurus,  lakes.  9 Sinai,  Moses. 

5 Hindoo  Koosh,  ? 


LAKES. 

1 Baikal,  fisheries.  3 Dead,  height. 

2 Aral,  Oxus. 


1 Obi,  thoroughfare. 

2 Yenisei,  2,500  miles 

3 Lena,  DeLong. 

4 Amoor,  forests. 

5 Hoang  Ho,  levees. 


8 Brahmapootra,  Ganges. 

9 Ganges,  Nile  of  Asia. 

10  Indus,  crocodiles. 

11  Tigris,  Mesopotamia. 

12  Euphrates,  Babylon. 


6 Yaug-tse-Kiang,  canal  13  Jordan,  sea  level. 

7 Cambodia,  overflow. 


CITIES. 

Take  the  capitals  of  the  ten  countries  named 
and  the  following: 

1 Irkutsk,  trading  route.  11  Mecca,  Mohammed. 

2 Yakutsk,  annual  fair.  12  Mocho,  coffee. 

3 Shanghai,  1843.  13  Muscat,  pearls. 

4 Canton,  commerce.  14  Bagdad,  silk  and  cot- 

5 Foo  Chow,  arsenal.  ton. 

6 Lassa,  Mt  of  Booddha.  15  Jerusalem,  Jews. 

7 Singapore,  British.  16  Damascus,  blades. 

8 Madras,  ? 17  Smyrna,  opium,  drugs, 

9 Bombay,  comme  r c i a 1 dyes. 

route.  18  Yokohama,  commerce. 

10  Benares,  holy  city . 


The  best  teacher  is  not  the  one  who  has  devour- 
ed the  most  books,  but  he  who  can  best  kindle 
young  hearts  into  enthusiasm  by  a spark  of  electric 
fire  from  his  own  soul. — John  Swett. 
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ORAL  GEOGRAPHY— THIRD  YEAR. 

During  this  month,  pupils  are  to  be  given  an 
idea  of  a map.  On  the  north  board  draw  a map  of 
the  school-room  upon  a definite  scale — 1 inch  or  J 
inch  to  the  foot. 

| 


After  drawing  lines  to  represent  the  walls  put 
in  the  door  and  windows ; also  represent  and  locate 
the  teacher’s  desk,  the  stove,  recitation  seat,  etc. 
Recite  until  the  pupil  associates  the  object  with  its 
symbol  in  the  map  and  can  locate  objects  on  the 
map. 

Show  pupils  how  to  reduce  the  scale  so  that  the 
map  may  be  drawn  on  their  slates  or  on  sheets  of 
paper.  Have  each  pupil  draw  a neat  map  of  the 
schoolroom  to  file  with  the  monthly  examination. 


FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES. 

Australia. — The  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Melbourne  recently  adopted  a resolution  by  the  nar- 
row majority  of  19  to  18,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
restrict  the  granting  of  ad,  cundem  degrees  to  such 
an  extent  as  practically  to  abolish  the  system.  As 
a consequence,  however,  of  the  closeness  of  the  di- 
vision, efforts  are  now  being  made  to  induce  the 
council  of  the  University  to  refuse  its  assent  to  the 
proposition.  \ 

Hungary. — The  minister  of  education  has  drawn 
up  a new  code  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the 
Hungarian  Gymnasia.  Greek  has  been  an  obliga- 
tory subject  since  1850  in  all  gymnasia.  Hence- 
forth, it  is  to  be  so  only  for  those  students  who  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  definitely  choose  the  clerical  and 
scholastic  professions.  The  opinion  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  that  a little  knowledge  of  the  classical 
tongues,  if  not  a dangerous,  is  at  any  rate  a very 
unprofitable  thing;  and  that,  if  the  time  spent  on 
them  is  devoted  to  render  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, where  they  are  obligatory,  more  thorough 
and  scholarly,  the  gain  will  be  great,  exceedingly 
great,  compared  with  the  loss. 

Austria.— The  unsectarian  elementary  schools 
were  organized  on  the  law  of  May  1869.  Some 
amendments  on  this  law  are  at  present  before  the 
Upper  House.  1.  The  public  elementary  schools 
must  be  organized  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
Catholic  children  to  attend  the  classes  without  com- 


ing into  contact  with  children  of  other  sects.  2. 
All  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  must  be 
Catholics,  must  have  been  trained  at  Catholic  Nor- 
mal schools  and  have  a certificate  for  religious  in- 
struction. 3.  The  time  devoted  to  religious  in- 
struction ought  to  be  extended,  and  all  the  school 
books  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Italy.— The  draft  of  the  new  law  by  Roselli, 
Minister  of  Instruction,  for  the  reorjgauization  of 
the  108  Colleges  of  Mary,  in  Sicily,  will  soon  come 
on  for  debate  in  the  Chamber.  He  proposes  to  en- 
trust the  teaching,  which  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  nuns,  to  laymen. 


READING— FIFTH  TO  EIGHTH  YEAR. 
GRADATIM. 

JOSIAH  GILBERT  HOLLAND. 

1. 

Heaven  is  not  reached*  at  a single*  bound*; 

But  we  build*  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise* 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted*  skies, 

And  we  mount*  to  the  summit*  round  by  Round. 

2. 

I count*  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true: 

That  a noble*  deed*  is  a step  toward  God — 
Lifting*  the  soul  from  the  common*  sod 
To  a purer  air*  and  a broader  view*.  < 

3. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  under*  our  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered*  of  good*  and  gain ; 
By  the  pride*  deposed  and  the  passion  slain*, 
And  the  vanquished*  ills*  that  we  hourly  meet. 

4. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 

When  the  morning  calls*  us  to  life  and  light; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary*,  and  ere*  the  night, 
Our  lives  are  trailing*  the  solemn  dust. 


We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray*, 

And  we  think  that  we  mount*  the  air  on  wings*, 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual*  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling*  to  the  heavy  clay. 

6. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find*  the  way*  - 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray; 
But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall*  again. 

7. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a ladder  thrown* 

From  the  weary*  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 

But  the  dreams  depart*,  and  the  vision  falls, 

An  the  sleeper  wakep*  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 
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8. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a single  bound; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON  ABOVE  SELEC- 
TION. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Gradatiml 

2.  Copy  the  poem,  using  synonyms  for  the 
words  that  are  marked  with  stars. 

3.  Write  three  sentences  in  which  you  express 
the  thoughts  of  the  first  stanza.  Combine  them  in- 
to one  sentence. 

4.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  second  stanza. 

5.  Express  the  thoughts  of  the  third  stanza  in 
four  sentences. 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  of  “morning”  and 
“night”  as  used  in  the  fourth  stanza. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  “Our  feet  still  cling  to  the 
heavy  clay”? 

8.  Express  the  thought  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
sixth  stanza  in  two  declarative  sentences.  Combine 
into  one  sentence. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  “Sapphire  walls”?  “Pil- 
low of  stone”?  “Weary  earth”? 

10.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  seventh  stanza. 

11.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  How 
many  verses?  What  is  a stanza?  A verse? 

12.  How  many  syllables  in  each  line  of  the  first 
stanza?  Which  syllables  are  accented? 

13.  What  words  of  each  stanza  rhyme?  What 
is  rhyme? 

14.  W hy  are  the  second  and  third  lines  of  each 
stanza  indented?  If  you  were  to  write  a stanza  of 
this  poem  in  an  autograph  album  should  you  indent 
the  second  and  third  lines? 

15.  What  is  a series  of  words?  Select  a series 
from  the  fourth  stanza. 

16.  Write  the  analysis  and  the  meaning  of  the 
following  English  derivative  words: 


WORD. 

ANALYSIS. 

MEANING. 

lowly, 

grandly, 

hourly, 

recall, 

sleeper, 

17.  What  is  a derivative  word? 

18.  Select  a few  words  of  Latin  derivation  from 
the  reading  lessons  and  have  pupils  learn  their  anal- 
ysis. When  a word  is  studied  give  several  others 


from  the  same  stem;  thus  in  the  *third  stanza  the 
word  deposed,  is  a Latin  derivative: 

Poh  place,  put. 

[To  put  down. 

Com  pose . j pg®^  j To  place  together. 

Ex  pose . . j Jo8C°,Uplace  j To  Place  out 
°P  pose . . j | To  Place  gainst. 

Pro  pose . . j P,  [ To  place  before. 

Trans  pose  j [ To  Place  across- 

Sup  pose,  j lU£e!Xol  } T°  Place  under- 

From  the  literal  meaning  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
the,  fitness  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  above  words. 

19.  Aspire,  given  in  the  fourth  stanza,  is  a Lat- 
in derivative  word. 

SpiY-=-breathe. 

A spire. . . j “^^She  f To  breathe  toward- 
Con  spire.,  j ^b^the  [ To  breathe together. 
In  spire . . . j ^ the  [ To  breathe  into. 

Per  spire.,  j [ To  breathe  through. 

Re  spire . . j ^breathe  f To  breathe a^ain- 

20.  Resolve,  given  in  the  fourth  stanza,  is  a 
Latin  derivative  word. 

(SoZue=loosen. 

Re  solve . . j 2lve,toosen  [ To  loosen  back- 

Ab  solve.,  j “loosen  [ To  loosen  from- 

Dis  solve . . j f^loosen  \ To  loosen  aPart 

21.  Vision,  given  in  the  seventh  stanza,  is  a 
Latin  derivative  word. 

Fis=See. 

Vis  ion.. . j which  [ That  which  is  seen. 

Vis  ible. . j maybe  [ That  ma?  be  seen' 

Re  vise . . . j [ To  see  aSain- 

Super  vise  j [ To  oversee. 

22.  Give  the  diacritical  markings  of  the  follow- 
ing words  and  drill  on  their  pronunciation;  heaven, 
mastered,  ere,  sapphire,  vanquished,  toward,  sen- 
sual, again,  vision. 

23.  How  is  rise  pronounced  when  used  as  a 
noun?  Compose  five  sentences  in  which  it  is  used 
as  a noun, 
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24.  Write  homonyms  for  the  following  words: 

1.  not,  knot..  6.  be 11.  feet,  

2.  by,  7.  step 12.  meet,  

3.  to,  8.  soul,  13.  pray,  

4.  the,  9.  air,  14.  way,  

5.  I,  10.  our  15.  thrown, 

Write  five  sentences  in  which  above  words  are 
used  correctly;  also  sentences  in  which  their  homo- 
nyms are  used  correctly. 

25.  Commit  the  entire  pomem  to  memory. 

26.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  J.  G.  Hol- 
land. 


JOS  I AH  GILBERT  HOLLAND 

1K10-1W1. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  one  of  America’s  most  popu- 
lar writers,  was  born  at  Belcher  town,  Massachusetts, 
July  24, 1819.  He  was  educated  as  a physician,  but 
after  practicing  three  years  he  turned  his  attention 
to  literature.  He  assumed  the  editorship  of  a liter- 
ary journal  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  he 
conducted  for  a few  months  only,  when  he  went  to 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  took  .charge  of  the  public 
schools.  He  retained  this  position  but  a single  year, 
when  he  returned,  in  1849,  to  Springfield  and  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 
During  his  connection  with  the  paper  it  became  pop- 
ular throughout  the  country. 

In  1870,  Holland  became  editor-in-chief  of  Scrib- 
ners Monthly,  and  he  retained  his  connection  with 
this  magazine  to  the  time  of  his  death.  By  his  man- 
agement this  well-known  periodical  not  only  attain- 
ed its  great  excellence  as  a literary  journal  but  also 
proved  to  be  a financial  success. 

Besides  his  editorship,  Holland  wrote  exten- 
sively in  either  fields.  He  became  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  as  a prose  writer,  under  the  name  of 
“Timothy  Titcomb,  Esq.”  He  rose  suddenly  to 
fame  as  a poet,  by  the  publication  of  two  poems, 
Bitter-Sweet,  and  Kathrina.  These  poems  were  re- 
ceived with  an  immediate  and  general  favor  almost 
unprecedented. 

As  a historian,  Holland  wrote  The  History  of 
Western  Massachusetts;  as  a novelist,  The  Bay- 
Path,  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  and  Miss  Gilbert’s  Career; 
as  a biographer,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln ; as 
a poet,  Kathrina,  Bitter-Sweet,  and  numerous  minor 
poems.  His  style  is  attractive,  being  plain  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact. 

He  died  in  New  York  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1881. 


The  first  step  in  teaching  a number  is  to  de- 
velop an  idea  of  the  number  itself,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  objects.  A number  is  neither  a 
word  nor  a figure,  and  hence  it  can  not  be  taught 
by  teaching  its  name  or  the  figure  or  figures  that 
express  it.  A child  may  learn  the  names  of  the 
numbers  not  only  from  one  to  ten,  but  from  one  to 
one  hundred,  and  not  have,  as  a result,  a clear  idea 
of  a single  number  named.  Experience  shows  that 
clear  ideas  of  the  primary  numbers  are  slowly  ac- 
quired, and  that  they  need  to  be  carefully  taught.— 

Dr>  S,  £,  Whitt, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Higdon. 

III. 

GROWTH. 

The  last  attribute  of  mind,  which  I shall  name 
is  its  ability  to  grow.  Its  growth  is  its  most  won- 
derful characteristic.  Man  is  at  first  but  a pitiful 
object  of  solicitude,  entirely  dependent  upon  an- 
other, helpless  and  unable  to  guide  his  own  foot- 
steps. But  he  who  to-day  takes  no  thought  for 
himself,  to-morrow  will  drop  from  his  pen  the  con- 
stitution of  an  empire;  he  who  to-day  stands  dumb 
before  his  alphabet,  to-morrow  will  read  and  inter- 
pret the  world’s  philosophy.  Filled  with  wonder  at 
first  at  beholding  the  clustering  sun-beams  reflect- 
ed from  a piece  of  metal,  he  afterwards  determines 
with  exactness  their  lightning  rapidity,  and  back- 
ward from  star  to  star  he  traces  them  to  their  great 
source,  whose  revolution  and  form  and  magnitude 
he  computes  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  away. 
Eocked  upon  the  bosom  of  a mother  to-day,  to- 
morrow a nation  will  tremble  at  his  power,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  men  will  march  at  his  command. 
What  a wonderful  being  is  man ! To-day  we  look 
with  pity  upon  his  weakness,  but  after  a few  years 
of  growth,  of  evolution,  we  look  with  wonder  and 
admiration  upon  his  strength. 

CAUSE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

What  makes  man  philosophize?  This  question 
was  asked  by  Aristotle,  and  his  answer  to  it  is  the 
only  satisfactory  one  that  can  be  given.  Man  phi-  i 
losophizes  because  he  must.  “If,”  says  Aristotle,  j 
“ we  must  philosophize,  we  must  philosophize;  if  1 
we  must  not  philosophize,  we  must  philosophize;  in 
either  case,  therefore,  we  must  philosophize,”  be-  j 
cause  to  determine  whether  or  not  a thing  must  be  ! 
done  is  to  philosophize. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  must  man  philoso- 
phize? and  we  can  only  answer,  Because  of  ttie  very  j 
constitution  of  his  mind.  Still  we  may  insist,  What  I 
are  those  elements  in  the  constitution  of  mind  j 
which  irresistibly  drive  man  to  Philosophy?  When  j 
we  have  answered  this  question,  we  will  have  shut 
off  all  further  inquiry  on  this  point,  because  we  will 
have  reached  a point  back  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go. 

Finally,  let  us  inquire  what  are  those  elements  I 
or  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  which 
we  may  properly  call  the 

ULTIMATE  CAUSES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Of  these  there  seem  to  be  three:  1.  Wonder,  ] 
2.  Cause  and  Effect,  3.  Unity.  Of  theses  three  , 
causes  of  Philosophy  Sir  William  Hamilton  makes 
2 and  3 principal,  and  1 subordinate,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  stand  in  such  relation.  They  seem  to  3 
be  rather  three  co-ordinate  factors  of  one  cause,  the 
constitution  of  the  mind,  but  if  either  is  to  be  given 
prominence,  it  should  certainly  be  Wonder.  Cause 
and  effect,  is  that  principle  which  from  the  begin-  j 
ning  leads  the  miikl  to  try  to  connect  all  events  in 
the  order  of  causes  and  effects,  and  to  see  that  every 

eveat  is  but  a liak  la  the  great  chain  of.  causation—. 
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the  effect  of  that  which  precedes,  and  the  cause  of 
that  which  follows  it;  and  Unity,  or  that  tendency 
of  the  mind  toward  classification  or  generalization, 
is  its  desire,  not  only  to  see  a thing,  but . the  whole 
of  which  it  is  a part,  find  the  parts  of  which  it  is  a 
whole.  But  both  these  principles  are  merely  con- 
ditions which  determine  the  direction  of  mental  ac- 
tivity all  of  which  is  really  caused  by  Wonder.  Yet, 
Wonder  is  not  the  whole  cause,  for  Wonder  alone 
could  not  constitute  Philosophy.  If  we  had  Won- 
der only,  that  is,  if  we  conceive  the  mind  to  be  des- 
titute of  the  principles  of  Cause  and  Effect  and 
Unity , the  principles  which  give  rise  to  .the  only 
kind  of  mental  activity  that  is  Philosophy  then  we 
might  stand  with  open  mouths  in  the  presence  of 
the  wonderful,  but  we  could  not  philosophize.  We 
might  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  won- 
derful objects  of  contemplation,  but  we  could  not 
contemplate. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  mind  of  a child  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  abstract  truths  of  philosophy.  It  must  first 
gain  strength  by  grappling  with  truths  within  its 
grasp.  At  first  there  is  nothing  in  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness so  strange,  so  wonderful,  so  fascinating 
to  the  child  as  the  mingled  music  of  the  birds  and 
brooks,  the  fruit  and  flowers  and  fragrance  of  the 
fields,  the  beauty  of  the  lakes,  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  hills,  or  the  starry  splendors  of  a 
midnight  sky.  It  is  in  childhood  that  observation 
is  ni.jst  searching  and  all  the  perceptive  powers  most 
acute.  The  powers  of  reflection  and  reason  are  de- 
veloped later  in  life.  It  is  particularly  in  early  life, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  taught  concerning  the 
external  world  around  us,  its  history  and  geography, 
and  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  its  plants 
and  animals.  This  will  better  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  study  of  itself,  and  when  it  has  once  learned  to 
look  within  its  own  fields  of  thought  and  feeling  it 
can  see  more  wonders  than  are  held  by  earth  and 
sea  and  sky. 

Prejudice. — Although  a liberal  education  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  is  one  great  aid  to 
the  study  of  Psychology,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor 
indeed  the  first  in  importance.  But  the  one  prepara- 
tion which  the  study  demands  of  us  is  that  condi- 
tion of  mind  in  which  an  unprejudiced  Intellect  reigns 
supreme  over  Passions  subdued.  Of  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity,  the  most  dangerous  opposition 
to  truth  is  prejudice,  from  which  no  mind  is  free. 
Some  minds  are  prejudiced  on  all  questions;  all 
minds  on  some.  But  fortunately  for  us,  by  a power- 
ful effort  of  the  Will  we  can  bring  our  prejudices 
largely  under  our  own  control.  This  it  is  very 
necessary  that  we  should  do  in  seeking  truth  on  all 
questions,  but  especially  is  it  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  Psychology.  Here  at  almost 
every  step  the  mind  is  called  upon  to  decide  between 
what  seems  to  be  conflicting  testimony;  and  unless 
free  from  prejudice,  it  can  not  hope  to  give  correct 
decisions.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  great 
questions  to  demand  that  their  cause  shall  be  tried 
in  the  light  q{  justice  and  before  an  impartial  judge, 


and  no  mind  swayed  by  prejudice  is  fit  to  hold  its 
court  within  the  empire  of  thought. 

Passion. — Passion,  no  less  than  prejudice,  im- 
pedes our  progress  in  any  subject  requiring  such 
perfect  concentration,  and  such  undisputed  reflec- 
tion as  does  the  study  of  Psychology.  This  must 
bo  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Passion  always  inter- 
feres with  intellectual  activity,  but  in  no  other  study 
does  it  prove  so  disastrous.  Even  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult mathematical  demonstrations  we  may  stop  at 
any  point  and  there  is  always  an  x or  a y to  mark 
the  place  and  an  equation  to  express  the  conclusion 
of  all  that  has  gone  before;  but  where  the  mind 
becomes  its  own  problem,  there  are  no  x’s  or  y’s  to 
mark  a resting-place,  and  many  times  to  stop  before 
we  have  pushed  to  the  limit  a line  of  thought  is  to 
lose  it  forever.  One  wave  of  passion  may  bury 
forever  the  most  costly  gems  of  thought.  The 
athlete,  who  is  about  to  undertake  some  great  phys- 
ical feat  subjects  his  muscles  to  the  most  sovero 
training,  and  well  knows  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
if  by  it  he  may  deprive  his  body  of  a single  weak- 
ness. So  if  we  would  be  well  able  to  contend  with 
the  difficult  questions  of  thought  we  must  bring  our 
minds  under  the  most  rigid  discipline,  and  feel  that 
no  amount  of  time  spent  in  such  self-culture  is  spent 
in  vain.  To  know  the  mind  is  to  know  ourselves. 
“To  attain  to  a knowledge  of  ourselves,”  says  Socra- 
tes, “we  must  banish  prejudice,  passion,  and  sloth.” 
It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
this  precept  if  we  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Ridiculous  indeed 
would  it  be  to  talk  of  a blind  man  searching  through 
a telescope  of  leather  for  the  beauty  of  the  stars, 
but  no  more  vain  would  be  his  attempt  than  for 
a slothful  mind  to  look  through  spectacles  of  pre- 
judice, or  with  eyes  aflame  with  the  glare  of 
passion,  for  the  more  than  meteoric  splendor  of  the 
psychological  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  sky  of  hu- 
man consciousness. 


GEOGRA  PHY — SE  VENTH  YEA  R. 

1.  Study  climate  this  month  with  reference  to 
moisture.  As  the  study  advances  have  your  pupils 
explain  causes  of  the  following  phenomena: 

1.  Dew.  5.  Hail. 

2.  Frost.  6.  Sleet. 

3.  Rain.  7.  Cloud. 

4.  Snow.  8.  Fog. 

2.  What  is  evaporation? 

3.  Does  water  evaporate  at  the  freezing  point? 
Does  snow  and  ice  evaporate? 

4.  If  a gill  of  water  be  placed  in  a teacup  and 
another  gill  placed  in  a largo  plate,  which  will 
e va  porate  first  ? Why  ? 

5.  If  two  pint  cups  be  filled  with  water  and 

one  kept  in  a very  cold  room  and  the  other  in  a 
warm  room,  in  which  will  the  water  evaporate  quick-' 
er?  Why?  __ 

6.  Why  do  wet  clothes  dry  more  rapidly  on  a 
windy  day  than  on  a still  day? 
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By  above  and  similar  questions  lead  pupils  to 
see  that  evaporation  is  hastened  by — 

(a)  An  increase  of  surface. 
lb)  An  increase  of  heat. 

(c)  Frequent  change  of  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  water  the  air  can  hold,  depends 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  latter.  When  the  air 
contains  all  the  vapor  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be 
saturated  or  at  the  dew  point.  The  following  table 
gives  the  amount  of  vapor,  in  grains,  that  a cubic 
foot  of  air  can  hold  at  various  temperatures  Fahren- 
heit:— 


TEMPERATURE.  GRAINS.  TEMPERATURE.  GRAINS. 


0 

deg. 

0.55 

70 

deg. 

8.00 

10 

0.84 

80 

10.95 

20 

« 

1.30 

85 

“ 

12.75 

32 

il 

2.13 

90 

“ 

14.81 

40 

“ 

2.86 

98 

“ 

18.69 

50 

U 

4.09 

100 

“ 

19.79 

60 

u 

5.75 

105 

“ 

22.77 

PROBLEMS. 

This  school-room  is ... . feet  long,  ....  feet  wide, 
and feet  high. 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  does  the  school- 
room contain? 

2.  If  the  temperature  of  the  room  be  32  de- 
grees, what  amount  of  water  can  be  sustained  in  the 
air? 

3.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  from  32  degrees 
to  70  degrees,  how  much  additional  vapor  can  be 
be  sustained  in  the  air? 

4.  How  much  water  can  be  sustaind  in  the  air 
in  this  room,  at  a temperature  of  98  degrees? 

5.  If  the  air  of  the  room  be  saturated  at  a 
temperature  of  98  degrees,  and  the  temperature 
suddenly  lowered  to  32tdegrees  what  amount  of  va- 
por cannot  be  sustained  in  the  air?  What  would 
become  of  this  vapor? 

6.  Why  does  water  collect  on  the  window  panes 
in  cool  weather?  Frost  in  cold  weather? 

7.  Why  does  dew  form  at  night  instead  of  at 
midday? 

8.  Why  does  water  collect  in  warm  weather 
upon  the  outside  of  a pitcher  containing  ice  water? 

9.  Why  does  dew  not  form  in  cloudy  weather? 

10.  Why  does  a strong  wind  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  dew  ? 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  dew  and 
frost? 

Rain. — Lead  pupils  to  see  when  air  at  a tem- 
perature of  100  deg.  passes  over  the  ocean  or  other 
body  of  water — it  will  absorb  a great  amount  of 
moisture,  nearly  20  grains  per  cubic  foot.  When 
this  warm  air  strikes  the  cold  mountain  tops — about 
which  pupils  studied  last  month — its  temperature 
will  be  lowered,  perhaps  to  60  deg.  But  aJt  60  deg. 
a cubic  foot  of  air  can  contain  only  5.75  grains  of 
vapor.  When  it  reaches  the  mountain  at  a temper- 
ature of  100  deg.  it  contained  19.79  grains.  Henc« 
each  cubic  foot  of  air  must  give  up  19.79  grains 
minus  5.75  grains  which  is  14.04  grains  of  vapor. 
This  condenses  and  falls  in  drops  called  rain.  Let 
pupils  estimate  whaf  amount  of  water  would  fall 
from  a saturated  clc  id  one  mile  square  and  100  feet 


thick,  on  undergoing  a change  of  temperature  from 
100  deg.  to  60  deg.,  as  given  above. 

Snow. — If  the  temperature  be  suddenly  lowered 
below  32  deg.  [freezing  point]  the  vapor  will  be  fro- 
zen before  forming  drops,  and#is  called  snow. 

Clouds. — Are  collections  of  visible  vapor  sus 
pended  in  the  atmosphere. 

Fogs. — Differ  from  clouds  only  in  being  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 


Winds. — Have  pupils  understand  thoroughly 
the  cause  of  wind.  The  questions  in  the  Course  of 
study  lead  to  this.  Make  a special  study  of 

1.  Trade  winds.  3.  Polar  winds. 

2.  Passage  winds.  4.  Monsoons. 

The  Monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  blow  from 
the  northeast  in  winter  and  from  the  southwest  in 
summer.  Why?  Why  is  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land so  foggy? 

Speak  of  the  calms  in  the  Ocean.  Locate 

1.  Equatorial  Calms.  3.  Calms  of  Capricorn. 

2.  Calms  of  Cancer.  4.  Polar  Calms. 

Why  are  these  regions  called  “horse  latitudes” 
by  sailors?  What  effect  have  the  winds  upon  the 
rainfall  of  a locality?  The  average  annual  rainfall 
of  the  U.  S.  is  about  39  inches,  of  Europe  36  inches. 
The  greatest  annual  rainfall  occurs  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  where  it  sometimes  exceeds  660  inches. 
Why  so  great? 

Deserts. — Have  pupils  locate  the  following 
deserts,  and  tell  how  they  are  caused: 


1.  Colorado. 

2.  Atacama. 

3.  Syrian. 

4.  Akhaf. 

5.  Great  Salt. 


6.  Kiva. 

7.  Gobi. 

8.  Nubian. 

9.  Sahara. 
10.  Kalahara. 


There  appears  to  be  a diversity  of  names  for 
deserts — no  two  authors  agreeing  on  their  names. 
The  Colorado  desert  in  southern  California  is  called 
Mohave  desert  by  one  author,  Sandy  desert  by  an- 
other. 


Vegetation. — Give  special  attention  to  plants 
used  for  food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  The  special  fol- 
lowing list  includes  some  of  the  leading  ones  and 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  chiefly  produced. 

1.  Wheat — United  States,  Russia,  France,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

2.  Corn— United  States,  Canada,  Mexico. 

3.  Sugar — United  States,  Cuba,  Guiana,  Bra- 
zil, Sandwich  Islands. 

4.  Coffee — Brazil,  Java,  Central  American 
States,  Arabia,  Liberia. 

5.  Tea — China,  Japan. 

6.  Rice — China,  India,  Japan,  LTnited  States. 

7.  Cotton — United  States,  India.  Egypt. 

8.  Lumber— United  States,  Canada,  Russia, 
India. 

9.  Spices — East  Indies,  West  Indies,  Guiana, 
India. 

10.  Tobacco— United  States,  Cuba,  Turkey 

As  a language  exercise  have  pupils  write  com- 
positions telling  about  the  production  and  use  of 
each  of  above  products. 

Animals. — Below  is  given  a list  of  the  principal 
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animals  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions.  Let  pupils 
select  those  that  are  herbivorous  from  those  that  aro 
carnivorous. 


ANIMALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


1 Alligator, 

2 Beaver, 

3 Bison, 

4 Black  bear, 

5 Cougar, 

6 Deer, 

7 Duck, 

8 Eagle, 


9 Elk,  17  Seal, 

10  Fox,  18  Tapir, 

11  Grizzly  bear,  19  Turkey, 

12  Monkey,  20  Walrus, 

13  Musk-ox,  21  Whale, 

14  Polar  bear,  22  Wild  goose. 

15  Puma,  23  Wolf. 

16  Prairie  dog, 


ANIMALS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1 Alligator,  6 Cougar,  11  Nandu. 

2 Alpaca,  7 Hum’g  bird,  12  Parrots, 

3 Armadillo,  8 Jaguar,  13  Sloth, 

4 Boa-constrictor  9 Llama,  14  Tapir, 

5 Condor,  10  Monkeys,  15  Vicuna. 


1 Bear, 

2 Chamois, 

3 Deer, 


ANIMALS  OF  EUR0P6. 


4 Eagle, 

5 Fox, 

6 Reindeer, 


7 Stag, 

8 Wild  boar, 
6 Wolf. 


ANIMALS  OF  ASIA. 


1 Bear,  9 Goat, 

2 Buffalo,  10  Sheep, 

3 Camel,  11  Horse, 

4 Cobra  decapelol2  Hyena, 

5 Crocodile.  13  Jackal, 

6 Elephant,  14  Leopard, 

7 Ermine,  15  Lion, 

8 Fox,  16  Ox, 


17  Reindeer, 

18  Rhinoceros, 

19  Sable, 

20  Tapir, 

21  Tiger, 

22  Wolf, 

23  Yak. 


1 Antelope, 

2 Baboon, 

3 Buffalo, 

4 Camel, 

5 Chimpanzee, 

6 Crocodile, 

7 Elephant, 


ANIMALS  OF  AFRICA. 

8 Giraffe,  15  Lion, 

9 Gnu,  16  Manatus, 

10  Gorilla,  17  Ostrich, 

11  Hippopotam’sl8  Python, 

12  Hyena,  19  Rhinoceros, 

13  Ibis,  20  Zebra. 

14  Jackal, 


ANIMALS  OF  OCEANICA. 

1 Apteryx,  6 Wild-dog,  4 Lyre-bird, 

2 Emu,  7 Wombat.  5 Platypus, 

3 Kangaroo,  % 

Pictures  and  some  valuable  information  pertain- 
ing to  above  animals  may  be  found  in  an  unabridg- 
ed dictionary.  If  you  have  a class  studying  zoology, 
it  will  be  found  an  interesting  exercise  to  give  the 
class  and  order  to  which  each  of  above  animals  be- 
longs. 

EUROPE  REVIEW. 


Nicknames  of  men,  sobriquets  of  cities,  and 
places  of  note  for  subjects  of  short  talks. 

The  Alcazar. 

The  Solano. 

“The  Sons  of  the  Alhambra.”  j 

“The  Maid  of  Saragossa.” 

“The  Hero  of  Trafalgar.” 

The  Inquisition. 

The  Spanish  Main. 


“The  Land  of  O’Leal.” 

The  Court  of  Lions. 

Don  Quixote. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Reign  of  Terror. 

“The  Man  of  Destiny.” 

“The  Garden  of  France.” 

The  Tomb  of  Victims.” 

The  Arch  of  Triumph. 

“The  Little  Corporal. 

The  backbone  of  Europe. 

“The  Grauite  City.” 

Orangemen. 

Huguenots. 

Jesuits. 

“The  Madman  of  the  North. 

“The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.’ 

The  Long  forties  of  the  N Sea. 

The  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Koran. 

The  Parthenon. 

The  Acropolis. 

“The  Eye  of  Greece.” 

“The  Father  of  History.” 

The  Polish  Patriots. 

The  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  Mistral. 

Deep  Salt  Mines. 

The  Karst  Caverns. 

The  Athenian  Bee. 

The  Eddas. 

“The  Land  of  Frost  and  Flame.’ 

“The  German  Ocean.” 

“The  City  of  the  Gods” 

The  Olympian  Games. 

“One  Swedish  Nightingale.” 

“The  Holy  Island.” 

Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Maelstrom. 

Evergreen  Zone. 

The  Boyne  Obelisk. 

Saint  Patrick. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  Needles. 

Lubberland. 

Fenians. 

The  Dover  Strait  Tunnel. 

Continue  these  until  you  think  you  know  some- 
thing of  Europe,  its  history  and  geography. 

John  F.  Wicks. 


PENMANSHIP— GENERAL  CLASS. 

Co.  Sup’t  Eckman,  of  Iroquois  Co.,  gives  his 
teachers  this  advice  in  reference  to  penmanship: 
“Pay  special  attention  to  writing.  Do  not  neglect 
it  on  any  account.”  No  doubt  the  same  advice 
should  be  given  in  many  other  counties. 

During  November  make  a special  study  of  the 
letters  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  (lower  case)  as 
given  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

The  letters  of  the  fifth  group  consist  of  t,  d,  p, 
and  q.  Give  pupils  much  practice  in  writing  them. 
The  following  rules  in  reference  to  their  construct- 
tion  should  be  learned : 
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1.  All  the  letters  of  the  fifth  group  extend  two 
spaces  above  the  line  except  q. 

2.  p and  q of  the  fifth  group  extend  one  and 
pne  half  spaces  below  the  line. 

3.  All  the  letters  of  the  fifth  group  contain  a 
downward  straight  line. 

4.  All  the  letters  of  the  fifth  group  are  some- 
times shaded. 


The  letters  of  the  sixth  group  are  h,  k,  l,  b,  f,  j, 
y,  g,  and  z.  The  following  rules  in  reference  to 
their  construction  should  be  learned: 


1.  All  loop  letters  above  the  base-line  are  three 
spaces  long.  The  / forms  only  an  apparent  excep- 
tion ; it  extends  three  spaces  above  the  base-line  and 
two  spaces  below. 

2.  All  loop  letters  above  the  line  cross  at  the 
head-line. 

3.  All  loops  above  the  line  are  one  half-space 
wide. 

4.  In  all  the  loop  letters  above  the  line  the 
downward  stroke  is  straight. 

5 All  loop  letters  below  the  line  cross  at  the 
base-line. 

6.  All  loop  letters  below  the  line  are  one  half- 
space wide. 

7.  All  the  letters  of  this  class  except  j and  z 
are  sometimes  shaded. 


GRAMMAR— SIXTH  YEAR. 


I tion 


The  adjective  is  the  study  of  the  month.  As 
the  study  advances  develop  a topical  outline,  and 
have  pupils  give  terse  definitions  for  the  terms  used 
in  th  e outline, 
f Defini- 

f ( Common 

I Descriptive  -j  Proper 

( Participial 

^ f i j Definite 

jArhdes  j infinite 

JPronom-  j 

Definitive  mal  ( Indefinites 
1 _ , ( Cardinal 

, Numeral  ] Ordinal 
L ( Multiplicative 

( Positive 

Comparison  Comparative 
.(  Superlative 


Classes 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 


Gradatim  give  the  class  to  which  each  one  belongs 
and  name  the  word  each  one  modifies,  thus: 


ADJECTIVE. 

CLASS. 

WORD  MODIFIED. 

a, 

indef.  art. 

bound, 

the, 

def.  art. 

ladder, 

noble, 

descriptive, 

deed, 

purer, 

descriptive, 

air, 

solemn, 

descriptive, 

dust. 

5.  Make  a list  of  all  adjectives  in  the  poem 
Gradatim  that  admit  of  comparison  and  compare 
them.  Use  their  comparatives  and  superlatives  in 
sentences. 

6.  Select  and  list  adjectives  from  your  reader 
for  which  you  can  give  antonyms — words  of  opposite 
meaning,  thus: 


1.  sharp 

dull. 

11.  thick 

thin. 

2.  smooth 

— 

12.  large 

— 

3.  hard 

— 

13.  sweet 

— 

4.  short 

— 

14.  mellow 

13 

5.  cold 

— 

15.  false 

j 

6.  fresh 

— 

16.  tall 

a 

7.  deep 

— 

17.  narrow 

— 

8.  clear 

— 

18.  strong 



9.  heavy 

— 

19.  straight 

— 

10.  ripe 

— 

20.  old 

— 

7.  Change  the  meaning  of  the  following  adjec- 
tives by  prefixing  un,  in,  im,  ir,  or  il  to  each  of  them : 


1.  Write  and  use  in  sentences  five  adjectives 
denoting  color;  five  denoting  size;  five  deuoting 
shape;  five  describing  sounds;  five  denoting  kind. 

2.  Write  proper  adjectives  that  are  derived 
from  the  following  proper  nouns : 

1.  China.  5.  England.  9.  Arab. 

2.  Italy.  6.  Japan.  10.  Rome. 

3.  America.  7.  Europe.  11.  Turkey. 

4.  Spain.  8.  France.  12.  Paris. 

What  is  a proper  adjective?  How  written ? 

3.  What  three  ways  of  expressing  comparison? 
Give  five  illustrations  of  each  method. 

4.  Make  a list  of  all  the  adjectives  in  the  poem 


11.  curable 

12.  convenient 

13.  direct 

14.  distinct 

15.  decisive 

16.  divisible 

17.  easy 

18.  equal 

19.  even 

20.  expensive 

Select  adjectives  from  your  reader,  the  meaning 
of  which  may  be  changed  by  prefixes. 

8.  Form  adjectives  from  the  following  nouns 
by  annexing  y : 


1.  able 

2.  accurate 

3.  audible 

4.  active 

5.  civil 

6.  clean 

7.  common 

8.  correct 

9.  capable 
10.  complete 


21.  kind 

22.  like 

23.  legal 

24.  liberal 

25.  logical 

26.  material 

27.  mature 

28.  possible 

29.  true 

30.  fruitful 


1.  cloud 

11.  grass 

21.  need 

2.  curl 

12.  grease 

22.  oil 

3.  dust 

13.  hill 

23.  pearl 

24.  rain 

4.  dew 

14.  hand 

5.  earth 

15.  heart 

25.  rock 

6.  flint 

16.  ice 

26.  sand 

7.  fleece 

17.  meal 

27.  shade 

8.  fog 

18.  mud 

28.  swamp 

9.  frost 

19.  milk 

29.  speed 

10.  flesh 

20.  mist 

30.  snow 

Define  the  adjectives  formed  and  use  them  cor- 
rectly in  sentences. 
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9.  Form  adjectives  from  tho  following 


by  annexing  ly : 

1.  beast 

6. 

2.  brother 

7. 

3.  court 

8. 

4.  day 

9. 

5.  father 

10. 

friend  11.  love 

god  12.  man 

home  13.  night 

king  14.  prince 

lord  15.  state 


nouns 


10.  • Form  adjectives  from  the  following  nouns 
by  adding  en  : 

1.  beech  4.  earth  7.  silk 

2.  birch  5.  gold  8.  wood 

3.  brass  6.  oak  9.  wool 

11.  Make  a list  of  adjectives  containing  each 
of  the  following  endings : 

ous — The  English  language  has  about  880  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

able — The  English  language  has  about  640  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ed — The  English  language  has  about  600  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ive — The  English  language  has  about  380  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ic — The  English  language  has  about  200  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ical — The  English  language  has  about  380  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

y — The  English  language  has  about  360  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ent  or  ant — The  English  language  has  about 
325  adjectives  with  this  ending. 

al — The  English  language  has  about  250  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

less — The  English  language  has  about  200  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ful — The  English  language  has  about  130  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

ible — The  English  language  has  about  140  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

j ly — The  English  language  has  about  135  ad 

ectives  with  this  ending. 

ish — The  English  language  has  about  70  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

some— The  English  language  has  about  30  ad- 
jectives with  this  ending. 

12.  Give  special  attention  to  the  predicate 
adjective.  Have  pupils  write  sentences  in  which 
they  use  the  following  adjectives  in  the  predicate : 
old,  cold,  long,  green,  blunt,  rich,  strong,  beautiful 
Have  pupils  understand  clearly  that  the  predicate 
adjective  modifies  the  subject. 

The  following  verbs,  each  containing  the  force 
of  the  verb  to  be,  require  to  be  followed  by  a predi- 
cate adjective  when  the  subject  is  to  be  modified: 
smell,  feel,  look,  taste,  become,  grow. 

The  rose  smells  sweet;  not  the  rose  smells 
sweetly.  Have  pupils  use  above  verbs  in  sentences 
to  be  followed  by  predicate  adjectives. 


CAUTIONS. 

The  following  cautions  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  adjectives  should  be  taught  pupils  of  this  grade: 

1.  Do  not  use  a before  vocals,  or  an  before 
subvocals  and  aspirates. 

2.  Do  not  use  them  for  these,  this  here  for  this 
or  that  ’ ere  for  that. 


3.  Avoid  double  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

4.  In  most  constructions,  place  ordinal  adject- 
ives before  cardinals. 

5.  Do  not  use  adverbs  as  adjectives. 

6.  Use  such  adjoctivos  as  express  the  exact 
meaning  intended. 

COMPOSITION. 

As  suggested  in  the  Manual  and  Guide,  con- 
tinue exercises  in  parsing,  analysis,  and  composition. 
We  suggest  that  during  the  month  pupils  give  special 
attention  to  writing  a description  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing leaves ; the  pear  leaf,  the  maple  leaf,  or  the 
oak  leaf. 

The  following  suggestive  outline  is  adapted 
from  Powell’s  “How  to  Write.”  With  the  leaf  be- 
fore your  pupils,  have  them  examine  the  parts  and 
apply  the  adjective  that  describes  that  part.  What 
is  given  in  the  outline  below  should  be  put  into 
statements  so  as  to  form  a composition, 
f 1.  Name. 

| 2.  Kind— simple, 
j 3.  General  shape- -ovate  lanceolate. 
| 4.  Venation — feather- veined. 

[ 5.  Apex — acute. 

The  Pear  Leaf  -j  6.  Margin — serrate. 

7.  Base — rounded. 

8.  Petiole— medium  length. 

9.  Stipules— slender. 

10.  General  appearance— smooth, 
polished. 

11.  Arrangement  on  stem — alter- 
nate. 

Lead  your  pupils  to  see  the  importance  of  ac- 
quiring an  extensive  vocabulary  of  adjectives  in 
order  that  they  may  describe  accurately  what  they 
see. 


GRA  MM  A R— SEVENTH  YEA  T! . 


The  study  of  the  verb  is  begun  this  month,  and 
continues  three  months. 

Definition  ( Transitive. 

f With  respect  to  form  j intransitive. 

Classes  -j  / Copulative 

[ With  respect  to  use  j fefgX. 


Verb 


Voice 


properties 


Mode 


Tense 


Person 


Number 


Active. 

Passive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Potential. 

| Imperative. 

{ Infinitive, 
f Present, 
j Past. 

J Future. 

] Present  Perfect. 
| Past  Perfect. 

[ Future  Perfect. 

( First. 

■<  Second. 

I Third. 

\ Singular. 

} Plural. 


! 

^ Conjugation. 

1.  Write  all  the  verbs  in  the  poem  Gradatim, 
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putting  those  that  denote  action  in  one  column, 
those  that  denote  being  in  another  column,  and 
those  that  denote  state  in  another  column 

2.  List  the  transitive  verbs  in  Gradatim; 
those  that  are  intransitive. 

3.  Rewrite  the  first  stanza  of  Gradatim  chang- 
ing the  verbs  to  the  past  tense. 

4.  Write  the  regular  verbs  given  in  the  poem 
Gradatim ; the  irregular  verbs. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular 
verbs;  of  the  regular  verbs.  Use  the  principal 
parts  in  sentences. 

6.  Write  the  participles  of  the  transitive  verbs 
in  Gradatim;  of  the  intransitive  verbs. 

7.  Give  the  voice  of  each  transitive  verb  in 
Gradatim. 

8.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  changing 
verbs  to  the  passive  voice: 

(a)  “We  build  the  ladder.” 

(b)  “ The  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light.” 

(c)  “We  mount  the  air  on  wings.” 

(a)  “We  may  borrow  the  wings.” 

9.  Give  the  mode  of  each  verb  in  Gradatim. 

10.  Write  five  sentences  to  illustrate  each  of 
the  modes. 

11.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb?  List  the  auxi- 
liaries. In  what  tenses  are  they  used? 


GRAMMAR— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


During  November  and  December  the  elements 
of  sentences  are  to  be  studied.  Have  pupils  define 
and  give  illustrations  of  each  of  the  following 
classses  of  elements: 


As  to  rank 


Principal 


Subordinate 


Co-ordinate 
Simple. 

Complex. 
Compound. 

First  Class. 
Second  Class. 

„ Third  Class. 
Attendant  or  Independent  Elements. 


As  to  Structure 


As  to 


\ Subject. 

I Predicate. 

{Objective. 
Adjective. 
Adverbial. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Select  and  classify  the  elements  in  the  first 
stanza  of  Gradatim.  Ditto,  with  other  stanzas. 

2.  What  is  a phrase?  Define  and  give  illustra- 
tions of  the  following  classes  of  phrases : 

( Adjective, 
f As  to  Use  -j  Adverbial. 

/ Substantive. 

I ( Prepositional. 

Phrases  ■{  As  to  Basis  -j  Infinitive. 

/ Participial. 

( Simple. 

(.  As  to  Structure  -j  Complex. 

( Compound. 

3.  Select  and  classify  the  phrases  found  in 
Gradatim. 


4.  What  is  a clause?  Define  and  give  illustra- 
tions of  each  of  the  following  classes  of  clauses : 
j Principal. 


Clauses 


As  to  Rank 


As  to  Use 


As  to  Structure 


Subordinate. 

Adjective. 

Adverbial. 

Substantive. 

Simple. 

Complex. 

Compound. 


5.  Select  and  classify  the  clauses  in  Gradatim. 


Note. — Connect  the  lessons  in  grammar  with 
the  reading  lessons;  but  have  them  at  the  same 
recitation.  The  references  to  Gradatim  is  only  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  be  done  with  any  lesson. 


LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 

Have  pupils  copy  sentences  from  their  readers 
which  tell  something  about  one  thing  and  re-write 
them,  ebauging  them  so  that  they  tell  something 
about  a or  than  one  thing: 

1.  The  cow  is  in  the  field. 

The in  the  field. 

2.  The  mouse  was  on  a box. 

T ae on  a box. 

3 The  man  has  several  horses. 

The several  horses.  % 

4.  a'his  large  goose  eats  grass. 

- — large grass. 

5.  That  black  sheep  is  in  the  pasture. 

black in  the  pasture. 

II. 

Have  pupils  copy  sentences  from  their  readers 
which  tell  something  about  more  than  one  object 
and  re-write  them,  changing  them  so  that  they  tell 
something  about  one  thing. 

III. 

Have  pupils  copy  declarative  (telling)  sentences 
from  their  readers. 

1.  The  lion  roars. 

2.  The  pupils  rejoice. 

3.  The  storm  rages  fiercely. 

4.  Time  flies  rapidly. 

5.  The  big  fire  burns  brightly. 

IV. 

Have  pupils  re-write  above  sentences,  changing 
them  to  interrogative  sentences,  thus : 

The  lion  roars. 

Does  the  lion  roar? 

See  that  pupils  end  all  declarative  sentences 
with  periods,  and  all  interrogative  sentences  with 
interrogation  points.  Have  them  select  and  copy 
interrogative  sentences  from  their  readers. 
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v. 


c. 


Have  pupils  re-write  above  sentences,  changing 
them  to  imperative  sentences,  thus: 

The  lion  roars. 

Roar,  lion. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  use  of  the  comma 
in  the  imperative  sentence,  thus: 

John,  write  your  lesson  on  your  slate 
Write  your  lesson  on  your  slate,  John. 
Write  your  lesson,  John,  on  your  slate. 

In  the  same  way  have  pupils  re-write  and  re- 
arrange the  following  sentences : 

1.  Canary,  sing  your  best  song  before  I go. 

2.  My  boy,  always  speak  the  truth  without  fear. 

3.  James,  shut  the  door  before  it  rains. 

4.  Robert,  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

5.  William,  hold  fast  to  all  I give  you. 

VI. 


Form  imperative  sentences  out  of  the  following 
groups  of  words : 

1.  Question,  James,  thin,  answer. 

2.  Book,  put,  table,  the,  on,  the. 

3.  Parents,  obey,  always,  your. 

4.  Minutes,  lesson,  five,  pupils,  study,  the. 

5.  Me,  your,  lend,  book,  John. 

AR1 77/ ME  TIC— FIFTH  YEA  It . 

During  the  month  study  reduction,  addition,  and 
subtraction  of  fractions.  Pupils  should  be  given 
many  problems— more  than  are  given  in  the  arith- 
metic— problems  without  answers.  On  slips  of 
card-board  write  about  10  sets  of  fractions,  thus : 


Have  pupils  re-write  the  sentences,  changing 
them  to  exclamatory  sentences,  thus: 

The  lion  roars. 

How  the  lion  roars ! 

Give  special  attention  to  the  making  and  use  of 
the  exclamation  point. 

VII. 

In  review  have  pupils  change  a declarative  sen- 
tence, to  an  interrogative  sentence,  an  imperative 
sentence,  and  an  exclamatory  sentence,  thus: 

The  scholars  rejoice.  (Statement.) 

Do  the  scholars  rejoice?  (Question.) 

Rejoice,  scholars.  (Command.) 

How  the  scholars  rejoice!  (Exclamation.) 

VIII. 

Select  a picture  from  the  reader  and  have  pupils 
write  five  statements  suggested  by  it;  five  questions; 
five  commands;  five  exclamations. 

IX. 

For  “busy-work”  occasionally  give  pupils  exer- 
cises similar  to  the  following: 

A. 

Form  declarative  sentences  out  of  the  following 
words : 

1.  Lesson,  an,  this,  easy,  is. 

2.  Always,  good,  happy,  are,  scholars. 

3.  Iceland,  very,  is,  in,  it,  cold. 

4.  Cap,  river,  into,  the,  fell,  boy’s,  the  red,  little. 

5.  Ice,  the,  smooth,  when,  I,  skate,  to,  like, 
very,  is. 

B. 

Arrange  the  following  groups  of  words  as  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Bananas,  where,  grow,  do. 

2.  Pick,  red,  I,  this,  may  rose. 

3.  Top,  seen,  have,  knife,  you,  my,  new,  and. 

4.  You,  school,  at,  not,  Wednesday,  were. 

5.  I,  go,  may,  you,  town,  mother,  with,  to. 


FRACTIONS.  LEAST  COM.  DENON.SUM. DIFFERENCE. 


1-  I i 
2.  } 1 

3.  ! i 

4.  t I 

5.  * | 

6.  f i 

7.  | I 

8.  A I 

9.  A f 

10.  f | 

11.  « A 

12.  ff  M 

13.  ft  U 

14.  ft  A 

13.  ff  A 

16.  to  U 

17.  ft  ii  

18.  ft  ft  

19.  ft  ft 

20.  AB1 

21.  5*  3f  

22.  7*  2f  

23.  9f  If  

24.  5f  4f 

25.  8f  3f  

26.  9A  7*  

27.  5f-  3 A — 

28.  8f  3*  

29.  a 3f  

30.  5f  8*  


Have  pupils  reduce  the  fractions  to  their  least 
common  denominators,  and  later  give  their  sums, 
differences,  products,  and  quotients.  The  teacher 
should  have  the  problems  in  a book  with  their 
answers,  so  that  he  can  refer  to  them  readily  when 
pupils  recite.  A good  plan  is  to  place  ten  problems 
similar  to  above  on  the  blackboard  each  day  for 
all  pupils  of  the  class  to  solve,  and  compare  their 
answers. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH 

YEA  RS—SUGC  Eo  77  ! ' E EXERCISES 
FOR  REVIEW. 

1.  Give  the  rule  for  dropping  final  e on  tak- 
ing a suffix.  Write  five  words  which  illustrate  the 


19.  For  the  derivation  of  some  words  of  Latin 
origin,  as  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study  to  be 
studied  this  month,  see  the  second  column  of  page 
23  of  this  journal. 


rule. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  retaining  final  e on  taking 
a suffix.  Write  five  words  which  illustrate  the  rule. 

3.  Givo  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  conso- 
nant on  taking  a suffix.  Write  five  words  which 
illustrate  the  rule. 

4.  Make  the  diacritical  marks.  Write  five 
words  which  illustrate  the  use  of  each  one. 

5.  What  is  an  elementary  souud?  How  many 
iu  the  English  language? 

6.  What  is  a vowel?  Name  the  vowols. 

7.  Define  consonant.  Name  the  consonants. 

8.  What  is  a diphthong?  Write  five  words  con- 
taining diphthongs. 

9.  What  is  a dissyllable?  Write  five  dissyll- 


ADVICE  TO  PUPILS. 


trisyllable? 


Write  five  trisy  11- 
Write  five  poly- 


10.  What  is 
ables. 

11.  What  is  a polysyllable? 
syllables. 

12.  Define  prefix.  Write  ten  words  containing 
prefixes  and  give  meaning  of  tfye  prefixes. 

13.  What  is  a suffix?  Write  ten  words  contain- 
ing suffixes  and  define  the  suffixes. 

11.  What  is  a primitive  word?  Select,  ten  pri- 
mitive words  from  the  poem  Gradatim. 

15.  What  is  a derivative  word?  Select  five  de- 
rivative words  from  Gradatim. 

16.  What  is  a compound  word?  Join  the  fol- 
lowing words  so  as  to  form  compound  words:  rail, 
ache,  boat,  head,  road,  steam,  house,  lumber,  dwell- 
ing, yard. 

17.  Give  the  rules  for  spelling  the  plurals  of 
nouns  ending  in  y.  Writo  ten  words  which 
trate  each  rule. 

J8,  What  are  cognates? 

TABLE  OF  COGNATES. 

Vowels — Long  and  Short. 

Long  e and  short  i,  as  in  me  and  tin. 

Tilde  e and  short  u,  as  in  her  and  nun. 

Long  a and  short  e,  as  in  ale  and  ell. 

.Long  flat  a and  short  a , as  in  air  and  an. 
Long  italian  a and  short  italian  a as  in  are  and 

ask, 

Broad  o and  short  o as  in  or  and  odd. 

Long  double  o and  short  double  o,  as  in  ooze 
and  book. 

Consonants— Subvocal  and  Aspirates, 
b and  p as  in  big  and  pay. 
d and  t as  in  did  and  tin. 
j and  ch  as  in  jug  and  church, 
g and  k as  iu  gay  and  kin. 
v and  f as  iu  vine  and  fiue. 
th  and  th  as  in  this  and  thin, 
z and  s as  in  zone  and  say. 
zh  and  sh  as  in  azure  and  shine. 


Note  the  like  position  of  the  organs  of 
iu  producing  above  sounds, 


W.  H.  Uilvakd,  Co.  Sup’t  of  Monroe  Co.,  III. 

sup’t  llilya.nl  recently  sent  the  following  circular  to  his 
schools.  Have  your  pupils  read  it  carefully.  It  will  help  to  im- 
prove your  school.— Ld. 

1.  Make  it  a rule  never  to  miss  a lesson.  When- 
ever you  are  absent  from  school,  study  at  home  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

2.  Always  try  to  be  at  school  a few  minutes  be- 
fore 9 o’clock  a.  m.  of  each  day. 

3.  Enter  the  school  room  promptly  and  quiet- 
ly as  soon  as  the  bell  rings. 

4.  Clean  your  boots  and  shoes  before  entering 
the  building,  and  try  to  keep  the  floor  of  your 
school-room  neat  and  clean. 

5.  Do  not  romp  and  play  in  the  school-room, 
neither  climb  nor  sit  upon  the  desks. 

6.  Do  not  scratch,  cut,  mark,  or  deface  in  any 
way  the  school  desks,  apparatus,  walls,  or  other 
property  in  the  school- room;  neither  mar  or  damage 
the  school-building,  the  trees,  the  fences  or  the  out- 
buildings. 

7.  Take  pride  iu  keeping  everything  in  and 
about  your  desk  neat  and  orderly,  also  keep  the 
floor  near  your  desk  neat  and  clean. 

8.  Be  careful  and  not  tear,  cut  nor  soil  your 
books,  and  avoid  marking  or  writing  ip  them. 

9.  Keep  your  hands  clean,  so  that  your  books 
and  papers  will  not  be  soiled.  Wash  your  hands 
after  playing  ball,  eating,  &c. 

10.  Do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form;  its  use  will 
lead  you  into  a filthy  habit,  injurious  to  your  mind 

^.-and  body. 

illus-t^*  11.  Do  not  use  vulgar  or  angry  words,  nor 
strike  or  injure  each  other.  Observe  this  in  school, 
on  the  play  ground,  and  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  school. 

12.  If  any  difference,  always  let  your  conduct 
be  the  best  when  your  teacher  is  not  present  with 
you. 

13.  Always  make  it  a rule  to  set  a good  exam- 
ple for  smaller  pupils  to  imitate  or  follow. 

14.  Cultivate  good  manners  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  treat  with  civility  and  respect  all  per- 
sons older  than  yourself,  and  everyone  you  may 
meet  on  your  way  to  school,  or  on  your  way  from 
school. 

15.  Respect  the  rights  of  property  of  other  pu- 
pils, take  nothing  without  permission,  and  return 
lost  property  to  the  owner. 

16.  If  you  talk  at  all  during  school  hours,  let 
it  be  as  little  as  possible,  and  about  your  lesson 
only. 

17.  When  you  feel  inclined  not  to  study  your 
own  lessons,  do  not  annoy  others  who  are  trying  to 
study. 

18.  Do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  asking  per- 
mission to  leave  the  room,  nor  to  get  water,  merely 
because  some  other  scholars  do, 
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19.  Never  make  sport  of  the  children  of  poor 
> >arents,  neither  mock  nor  insult  those  who  are  de- 
emed or  crippled  in  any  way. 

20.  Never  neglect  your  studies  when  visitors 
re  at  your  school ; let  your  conduct  be  equally  as 

good  then  as  at  other  times. 

21.  Do  not  copy  the  work  of  other  pupils,  it 
will  do  you  more  harm  than  good,  neither  ask  other 
scholars  to  do  your  work  for  you. 

22.  Study  all  lessons  carefully,  and  let  all 
your  work  upon  paper  or  slates  be  neatly  written. 
Remember  that  careless  work  in  school  will  make 
you  careless  out  of  school. 

V"48k.  Make  it  a rule  never  to  pass  over  new  or 
difficult  words  without  learning  their  pronunciation 
and  meaning.  Refer  to  your  dictionary,  or  ask  the 
teacher  to  give  you  the  necessary  information. 

24.  When  reciting,  speak  out  quickly  and  dis- 
tinctly, never  mutter  over  your  lessons.  Study  to 
know  something  definitely,  not  simply  to  get 
through  books. 

25.  Do  as  much  of  y,our  school  work  as  you 
possibly  can  without  the  aid  of  your  teacher.  You 
gain  strength  by  relying  more  and  more  upon  your- 
self^ 

— The  teacher  should  read  and  explain 
the  above  advice  as  often  as  it  may  be  thought  nec- 
essary to  have  the  pupils  understand  it.  It  should 
also  be  kept  posted  qp  so  that  pupils  may  read  it 

m -mselves. 


AN  INTERESTING  EXERCISE. 

Let  your  pupils  have  an  exercise  similar  to  the 
following,  occasionally. 

1.  B makes  the  road  broad,  turns  the  ear  to 
hear  and  Tom  into  tomb. 

2.  C makes  limb  climb,  hanged  changed,  a 
lever  clever,  and  transports  a lover  to  clove*. 

3.  D turns  a bear  to  beard,  a crow  to  crowd 
and  makes  anger  danger. 

4.  F turns  lower  regions  to  /lower  regions. 

5.  G changes  a son  to  song  and  makes  one 
gone. 

6.  H changes  eight  to  height. 

7.  K makes  now  ftnow  and  eyed  fceyed. 

8.  L transforms  a pear  into  a pear?. 

9.  N turns  a line  into  linen,  a crow  to  a crown 

and  makes  one  none. 

10.  P metamorphoses  lumber  into  plumber. 

11.  S turns  even  to  seven,  makes  have  shave, 
and  word  a sword,  a pear  a spear,  makes  slaughter 
of  laughter,  and  .curiously  changes  having  a hoe  to 
shaving  a shoe. 

12.  T makes  a bough  bought,  turns  here  to 
there,  alters  one  to  tone,  changes  ether  to  tether, 
and  transforms  the  phrase  “allow  his  own”  to  “tal- 
low this  town.” 

13.  W does  well,  e.  g.,  hose  are  tchose,  are  be- 
comes ware,  on  won,  omen  women,  so  sow,  vie  view; 
it  makes  an  arm  warm,  and  turns  a hat  into — what? 

14.  Y turns  fur  into  furg,  a man  into  mang,  to 
to  tog,  a rub  to  rubg,  ours  to  gours,  a lad  to  ladg ! 
— American  Journal  of  Education. 


HISTORY— SIXTH  YEAR. 


The  work  of  this  month  begins  with  King  Wil- 
liams’War  and  takes  tho  first  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  close  of  1777. 

By  theend  of  the  mouth  pupils  should  bo  able 
to  locate  the  following  places  and  tell  how  they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country : 


1 Schenectady, 

2 Haverhill, 

3 Deerfield, 

4 Quebec, 

5 Heights  of  Abraham, 

6 Boston, 

7»  Concord, 

8 Lexington, 

9 Bunker  Hill, 


10  Cambrid  go, 

11  Now  York, 

12  Long  Island, 

13  Trenton, 

14  Brandywine, 

15  Germantown, 

16  Philadelphia, 

17  Valley  Forge, 

18  White  Marsh. 


Have  pupils  associate  important  events  with 
the  following  dates: 

1790.  1713,  1765, 

1697,  1754,  1775, 

1602,  1763,  1776. 

In  teaching  dates  see  that  your  pupils  get  an 
idea  of  time;  otherwise  the  teaching  of  dates  is  a 
loss  of  time.  If  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  studied,  have  pupils  get  the  time  in  its 
relation  to  other  important  events.  This  may  be 
done  by  judicious  questioning,  thus : 

1 How  many  years  elapsed  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  until  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? 

2 How  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence? 

3 How  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  America  discovered  by  Columbus? 

4 How  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  signed? 

During  this  month  have  pupils  write  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  James  Oglethorpe  and  Israel  Putnam. 


HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


During  this  month  the  four  Inter-Colnial  Wars 
are  to  be  studied.  Each  pupil  should  draw  a map 
of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
locate  each  place  named  in  the  study  of  the  wars. 

After  the  wars  have  been  studied  have  each  pu- 
pil write  compositions  about  them  using  the  follow- 
ing outline : 

1 Name  of  war. 

2 Cause. 

3 Date  of  beginning. 

4 Principal  battles. 

5 Commanders. 

6 Date  of  ending. 

7 Name  the  treaty  by  which  closed. 

8 Terms  of  treaty. 

Select  a fewr  of  the  leading  battles  and  haye  pu- 
pils write  compositions  about  them,  using  the  fol- 
lowing outline : 

1 Name  of  battle. 

2 Location. 

3 When  fought. 

4 Why  fought. 

5 Commanders, 
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6 Number  of  men  engaged. 

7 Result. 


Make  a neat  blackboard  outline  for  the  study 
of  each  of  the  Inter-colonial  Wars.  The  following 
from  Trainer’s  How  to  Study  U.  S.  History  are  sug- 
gestive: 


Cause? 

King  William’s. 
Gain? 


f From  1689  to  1697. 

' Dover. 


In 


Fort  Pemaquid. 
Casco  Bay. 
Salmon  Falls. 
In  1690 — Schenectady! 

In  1691— Port  Royal. 

In  1697 — Ryswick. 


Cause? 
Queen  Anne’s. 
Gain? 


f From  1702  to  1713. 

( In  1704— Deerfield. 

] In  1710 — Port  Royal. 
In  1713 — Eutrecht. 


Cause?  ( From  1745  to  1748. 

King  George’s.  ■]  In  1745 — Louisburg. 

Gain?  ( In  1748 — Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Cause? 

French 

and 

Indian  War. 
Gain? 


f From  1754  to  1763. 

( Gt.  Meadows. 


In  1754 


I Ft,  Necessity. 


In  1755 


Nova  Scotia. 
Crown  Point. 
Niagara. 

Ohio  River. 


In  1756 


Gt.  Britain. 
Oswego. 


In  1757  — Ft.WilliamHenry 


! Louisburg. 
Crown  Point. 
Ft.  Frontenac. 


In  1759 


Ticonderoga. 

Niagara. 

Quebec. 


In  1763 — Treaty  of  Paris. 
Have  pupils  read  Evangeline  and  Gray’s  Elegy 
while  studying  the  French  and  Indian  War. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

CONDUCTED  BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BRINKLEY,  A.  M. 

III. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

53^”  Connect  this  outline  with  the  one  publish- 
ed last  month. 

2 b.  Cellular. 

1.  c Consisting  of  cells  having  the  power 
of  contraction  and  making  up  the 
flesh  of  the  body — Muscular. 

1.  d Anatomy. 

1.  e Structure. 

1.  f Gross. 

1.  g Longitudinal. 

1.  h The  white  fibrous  part  at 


the  ends  of  the  muscle— 
Tendons 

1.  i The  tendon  attached  to 

the  part  that  is  fixed 
when  the  muscle  con- 
tracts— The  Origin. 

2.  i The  tendon  attached  to 

the  part  to  which  the 
contraction  of  the  mus- 
cle gives  motion — The 
Insertion. 

2.  h The  expanded  part  of  the 
muscle — Body. 

2.  g Transverse. 

1.  h The  sheath  covering  the 

muscle — (External  Peri-  , 
mesium). 

2.  h The  delicate  membrane  of 

connective  tissue  which 
separates  the  muscles  into 
numerous  bundles  of  fi- 
bers (fasciculi) — (Internal 
perimesium). 

3.  h The  delicate  membrane 

dividing  up  the  fasciculus 
into  smaller  parts — (The 
Endomysium).  See  Gray’s 
Anatomy,  page  64. 

2.  b Microscopic. 

1.  h The  delicate  thread-like 
bodies  making  up  the  fas- 
ciculus—Fiber  cells. 

1.  i The  delicate  markings — 

Stria.  (Not  seen  in  the 
cells  of  the  involuntary 
muscles). 

2.  i Shape. 

1.  j Involuntary  muscles 

fiber-like,  having  a 
delicate-  sheath  (Sar- 
colemma)  and  many 
nuclei. 

2.  j In  most  involuntary 

muscles,  spindle- 
shape,  having  well- 
marked  nucleus,  ar- 
ranged with  ends  over 
lapping, withoutsarco- 
lemma,  but  bound  to- 
gether by  the  endo- 
mesium. 

3.  j Making  up  the  muscu- 

lar tissue  of  the  heart ; 
quadrangular  shape, 
with  well-marked  nu- 
cleus and  striation, 
but  without  sarcolem- 
ma. 

3.  i Size. 

1.  j Voluntary  fiber  cell, 

length  14  inches,  and 
breadth  1-200  to  1-500 
of  an  inch. 

2.  j Heart  muscle  cell — 

much  shorter  than 
the  fiber  cell. 
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2.  f 


3.  j Smooth  muscle  cell; 
length  1-600  to  1-300 
of  an  inch,  breadth  1- 
4500  to  1-3500  of  an 

2.  e Kinds. 

1.  f As  to  volition. 

1.  h Those  under  control  of  the 

will — Voluntary.  Ex.  Bi- 
ceps of  arm.  - 

2.  h Not  under  the  control  of 

will.  Ex.,  most  of  the 
muscles  of  the  alimentary 
canel. 

As  to  origin. 

1.  h By  two  tendons — Biceps. 

Ex.,  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

2.  h By  three  tendons — Tri- 

ceps. Ex.,  Triceps  exten- 
sor cubiti. 

3.  h As  to  functions. 

1 . i Those  which  bend— Flex- 

or. 

2.  i Those  which  straighten— 

Extensor. 

3.  i .Those  which  draw  the 

part  to  the  body — Ad- 
ductors. 

4.  i Those  which  draw  the 

part  from  the  body — 
Abductors. 

5.  i Muscles  which  turn  the 

hand  so  as  to  have  the 
palm  up — Supinators. 

6.  i Turning  the  palm  down 

Pronators. 

7.  i Lifting  the  parts,  as  eye- 

lids— Livators. 

8.  i Drawing  the  parts  down 

— Depressors. 

3.  e Shapes. 

1.  f With  the  tendon  at  the  side 

and  muscular  fibers  arranged 
on  one  side  like  the  parts  of  a 
feather — Peniform. 

2.  f With  fibers  on  either  side  of  the 

tendon— Bipeniform. 

3.  f Spindle-shaped  with  tendon  at 

either  end — Fusiform. 

4.  f With  fibers  going  out  from  one 

tendon — Radiated. 

5.  f Fibers  arranged  in  the  form  of 

of  a ring — Orbicular. 

6.  f Having  tendon  at  each  end  and 

one  at  the  center,  i.  e.,  having 
two  bodies — Digastric. 

4.  e Arrangement. 

1.  f As  to  Functions  in  pairs. 

1.  g Flexors — Extensors. 

2.  g Adductors — Abductors. 

3.  g Pronators — Supinators. 

4.  g Levators— Depressors. 

2.  f.  Surface. 

1.  g Those  on  the  exterior  of  body 

— Superficial. 

2.  g Those  near  the  bones — Deep 

Seated. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’  AND  PUPILS'  HEADING 
CIRCLE. 

DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  Richard  Edwardh,  State  Sup’t  Fulillc  Instruction. 

J.  D.  Benedict,  Assistant  Sup’t  Public  Instruction. 

Frank  H.  Hall,  Aurora.  Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbondale. 
J.  A.  Milder,  Bloomington.  .1.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria. 

Geo.  Harrinoton,  Carlinville.  H.  May  Campell,  Hennepin. 
MANAGER.— E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Reading  Circle  seeks  to  interest  teachors 
in  a carefully  prepared  course  of  reading,  to  the  end 
that  they  be  better  prepared  to  do  the  important 
work  of  the  school  room.  It  is  believed  that  the 
very  best  books  published  in  English  relating  to 
the  various  phases  of  educational  philosophy  and 
practice  are  found  in  its  courses  as  outlined  in  the 
past  five  years.  That  the  reading  of  these  books 
has  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  is  established  by  the  united  testimony  of 
those  well  qualified  to  judge.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  so  many  teachers  were  seeking  to  know 
what  has  been  thought  and  written  by  those  who 
are  justly  recognized  as  educational  leaders.  The 
Reading  Circle  has  been  a potent  force  in  bringing 
about  this  awakening. 

Like  every  other  intellectual  work,  the  Circle 
must  appeal  directly  to  the  individual.  If  the  books 
are  to  help  you  to  a better  understanding  and  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  and  practices  upon 
which  your  profession  is  founded,  you  must  read 
and  master  them.  This  must  be  largely  an  indi- 
vidual work.  It  cannot  be  done  by  proxy.  It  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  teachers  of  the  district  schools, 
because  they  can  do  the  work  alone  just  as  well  as 
the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools. ( A circle  of  two, 
five,  or  ten  earnest  readers  will  undoubtedly  prove 
an  inspiration  and  a help,  but  no  teacher  who  really 
desires  to  improve  need  wait  for  this.  Get  your 
books  and  go  to  work}  even  if  there  is  not  another 
reader  within  ten  miles  of  you.  It  is  the  cheapest 
school  you  can  possibly  enter.  A good  book  is  al- 
ways worth  more  than  it  costs. 

Copies  of  the  questions  prepared  upon  the  read- 
ings of  either  of  the  past  five  years  can  still  be  fur- 
nished. You  will  receive  credit  for  work  done  when- 
ever you  send  in  your  answers. 

The  same  arrangement  regarding  certificates 
and  diplomas  will  be  continued.  That  is,  a certifi- 
cate will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
any  year,  and  a diploma  when  the  readings  of  two 
years  have  been  finished.  For  each  year’s  reading, 
in  addition  to  these,  a seal  will  be  furnished,  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  diploma  given  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year. 

The  following  is  the  Course  for  the  year  begin- 
ning Sept.  1,  1890: 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Page . .$1.00 

2.  Psychology  and  Education. — Baldwin 1.25 

3.  Hawthorne  and  His  Friends. — Selected....  1.25 

The  first  book  was  on  the  course  of  the  past 

year.  It  is  continued  at  the  request  of  teachers  and 
superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  second  is  put  on  for  the  accommodation  of 
teachers  who  have  read  in  past  years  the  books  pre- 
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scribed  and  now  desire  a more  advanced  course. 
No  one  is  required  to  read  both  of  these  books.  Se- 
lect the*one  that  you  prefer. 

The  third  has  been  published  especially  for  the 
members  of  the  Circle.  It  contains  the  very  best 
things  in  American  Literature,  together  with  sug- 
gestions and  plans  for  studying  the  same.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  book  to  use  in  advanced  classes  in 
reading. 

These  extracts  from  two  letters  received  in  one 
mail  will  show  the  feelings  of  some  teachers  towards 
the  Circle:  “I  am  delighted  with  the  Illinois 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  although  I have  to  take 
the  Course  alone.  I shall  read  books  that  I should 
never  have  been  interested  in  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Course.  I intend  also  to  introduce  the  Pupils’ 
Course  into  my  school.”  “I  greatly  enjoyed  “The 
Lights  of  Two  Centuries”  and  am  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  hours  I shall  spend  with  “Haw- 
thorne and  His  Friends.”  I think  the  teachers  that 
do  not  take  the  work  lose  a great  deal,  and  those 
who  do  should  be  grateful  for  the  kindly  interest  in 
their  culture  and  professional  advancement.” 

For  books  and  circulars  address 

E.  A.  Gostman, 

Decatur,  111. 

ILLINOIS  PUPILS’  READING  CIRCLE. 

This  Circle  has  been  organized  in  conformity  to 
the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  to  read  good  books;  but  it  is  not  intended 
that  this  good  wrork  shall  be  confined  to  the  schools. 
It  is  thought  that  these  courses  of  reading  wall  inter- 
est large  numbers  of  young  people  who  are  not  at- 
tending the  schools.  Parents  are  earnestly  invited 
to  give  careful  attention  to  the  books  that  their 
children  are  reading.  Certainly,  the  habit  of  read- 
ing good  books  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  carefully 
cultivated  and  encouraged  among  the  young. 

The  Circle  was  organized  in  January,  1889,  and 
about  four  thousand  books  have  been  sold  already. 
It  is  probably  a safe  estimate  to  say  that  each  book 
has  been  read  by  at  least  three  children.  This 
shows  that  the  Circle  has  had  an  influence  for  great 
good  on  twelve  thousand  children  of  the  state. 

For  the  second  year,  beginning  Sept.  1,  1890, 
the  following  books  have  been  adoptod: 


Primary  Grade. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  3 45c 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands 45c 

Intermediate  Grade. 

Eggleston’s  Primary  U.  S.  History 65c 

Flyers,  Creepers  and  Swimmers 45c 

Advanced  Grade. 

Greek  Heroes 45c 

Burroughs  and  Thoreau 50c 


The  books  of  the  Advanced  Grade  will  be  ex- 
cellent for  such  classes  in  the  schools  as  may  de- 
sire to  begin  the  study  of  literature  by  actually 
reading  some  of  the  classics  of  our  language.  The 
last  one  is  printed  especially  for  the  Circle  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  and  contains  entire  selec- 
tion from  the  two  authors  named.  These  books 


will  be  found  intensely  interesting  by  all  intelligent 
boys  and  girls.  Encourage  them  to  read  the  best 
things  in  our  literature! 

Expenses.— The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  only 
expense  to  readers.  The  Manager  will  send  the 
books,  charges  prepaid,  but  the  money  must  ac- 
company the  order  in  all  cases.  Stamps  will  be 
received  for  single  books. 

Examinations. — For  the  present,  no  examin- 
ations will  be  held,  but  at  the  close  of  each  year’s 
reading  (for  the  first  two  years)  a certificate  will  be 
issued  to  any  member  whose  teacher  will  certify 
that  the  books  of  any  grade  have  been  carefully 
read  and,  upon  the  same  evidence,  a diploma  will 
be  issued  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  a seal  at  the 
close  of  fourth  year,  and  a seal  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  year,  which  will  show  that  the  member  has 
completed  an  entire  course  of  reading  in  the  Illinois 
Pupils’  Reading  Circle. 

The  Manager  will  be  glad  to  send  a sufficient 
number  of  this  circular  to  any  teacher  to  put  a copy 
into  every  family  represented  in  the  school. 

For  books,  circulars  and  full  information  con- 
cerning the  Circle,  address, 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 

Decatur,  111. 


THE  COMPULSORY  EDUCA  TION  LA  IV. 

The  compulsory  education  law  which  was  enact- 
ed in  1889,  going  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July  of 
that  year,  has  been  violently  and  unreasonably  criti- 
cised. Like  all  legislation,  in  a comparatively  new 
and  untried  field,  the  law  is  lacking  in  sbme  ele- 
ments of  perfection.  These  ought  to  be  supplied 
by  future  legislatures.  But  the  law  is  denounced 
as  a whole,  and  its  repeal  is  demanded;  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  animus  of  the  denunciation  is 
opposition  to  the  public  schools.  Undoubtedly 
many  have  been  carried  away  by  the  clamor  made 
about  this  law  who  are  friends  to  our  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
origin  and  animus  of  the  entire  movement  is  a spirit 
of  hostility  to  that  system.  For  various  reasons 
certain  combinations  of  men  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a free  public  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state.  This  opposition  arises  sometimes  from 
mere  prejudice.  It  is  sometimes  manifested  merely 
as  a means  of  promoting  political  ends.  Aspirants 
for  public  positions,  failing  to  secure  support  on  any 
other  ground,  make  a point  of  appealing  to  the  pre- 
judices of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  this  compulsory  education 
law  has  been  stimulated  until  it  has  become  utterly 
unreasonable. 

1.  Now  we  propose  a fair  and  candid  state- 
ment of  some  facts  bearing  upon  this  question,  and 
the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  that  a compulsory 
education  law  was  needed.  From  the  school  statis- 
tics of  the  year  1888,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
must  be  in  the  State  of  Illinois  134,000  persons  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  and  above  six,  who  are  not 
attending  school  of  any  sort,  public  or  private.  It 
is  stated  in  one  of  the  Chicago  papers,  that  in  that 
city  there  are  “30,000  children  not  listed  in  school, 
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shop  or  store.”  The  boys  among  these  neglected 
children  will  some  day  be  voters.  The  state  has  not 
only  the  right,  but  it  is  its  imperative  duty,  to  guard 
against  the  danger  that  would  come  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  by  such  an  army  of 
persons  who  have  had  only  the  training  of  the 
streets.  The  figures  given  above  may  be  duplicated 
in  many  communities.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ed- 
ucational facilities  that  are  furnished"  in  this  country 
it  is  yet  true  that  both  in  city  and  country,  many 
children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  instruction 
except  that  which  they  receive  from  corrupting 
sources. 

Some  people  claim  that  this  law  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  the  facts  above  enumerated  do  not  show  a 
necessity  for  it,  such  a necessity  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine. 

2.  A compulsory  education  law  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple. The  State  taxes  the  citizen  for  the  support 
of  the  public  school  because  universal  education  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  State  and  of  the 
institutions  of  civilization.  This  tax  every  property 
holder  is  compelled  to  pay.  He  has  no  choice.  Now 
if  the  State  has  this  right  to  take  by  authority  the 
citizen’s  property,  has  not  the  citizen  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  purpose  for  which  this  property  is 
taken  shall  be  carried  out?  And  that  the  purpose 
is  the  education  of  all  ibe  children  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  State  to  do  ail  it  can  to  force  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose.  To  fail  in  this  would 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  an  exercise  of  bad  faith 
toward  its  tax-paying  citizens. 

3.  The  compulsory  education  law,  since  its 
enactment,  has  accomplished  a wonderful  amount 
of  good,  notwithstanding  the  unreasonable  opposi- 
tion to  it.  During  the  school  year  which  closed  in 
July  last,  it  appears  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone 
10,000  children,  between  seven  and  fourteen,  had 
been  taken  from  the  streets  and  placed  in  the  schools 
by  the  influence  of  this  law.  1,500  of  these  were 
placed  in  parochial  schools.  The  number  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  has  been  proportionally  large. 

Among  other  reports  take  the  following  as  ex- 
amples. 

Alton— 100  pupils  added  to  the  schools  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a compul- 
sory law. 

Bloomington— Fully  50  have  been  brought  in- 
to school  by  reason  of  this  law. 

Centralia — We  have  more  pupils  enrolled  than 
ever  before. 

DuQuoin — About  100  pupils  have  been  added. 

Edwardsville — Attendance  in  this  school  has 
increased  20  per  cent. 

Elgin— The  appointment  of  a truant  officer  re- 
sulted in  adding  105  pupils  in  one  month. 

Greenville — Enrollment  increased  from  50  to 

100. 

Jacksonport — 104:  pupils  added  to  our  schools 
during  the  first  quarter. 

Kewanee — The  attendance  is  better  and  much 
more  regular  than  heretofore. 

Lincoln — The  compulsory  law  has  added  not 
less  than  80  pupils  to  our  school. 


Litchfield— Our  actual  daily  attendance  has  in- 
creased about  10  per  cent. 

Mattoon— 42  pupils  were  notified  and  onterod 
school. 

Monmouth  - -Average  daily  attendance  increased 

100. 

Pittsfield— About  50  pupils  were  put  into 
school  by  this  law. 

South  Chicago— Our  attendance  has  been  better 
than  ever  before.  About  50  pupils  added. 

Streator — The  compulsory  law  has  increased 
our  attendance. 

Sycamore — All  pupils  of  the  compulsory  age 
are  in  school. 

Tuscola — Fully  600  pupils  have  been  added  to 
our  school. 

Vandalia — In  proportion  to  our  population,  our 
enrollment  is  greater  by  44. 

Equally  good  reports  come  from  almost  every 
town  where  a responsible  effort  has  been  made  to 
enforce  the  law. 

4.  And  all  this  has  been  accomplished  with  no 
friction  worth  speaking  of.  A few  cases  seemed  to 
have  occurred  in  which  old  feuds  existed  between 
neighbors  on  account  of  religion  and  the  parochial 
schools,  and  in  which  some  injustice  seems  to  have 
been  done.  But  in  the  city  of  Chicago  no  penalty  in 
a single  case  has  been  inflicted.  The  same  is  true 
of  Springfield,  and  other  places.  In  this  State  are 
11,532  school  districts.  In  a few  of  these,  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen,  it  is  possible  that  some  injustice  has 
been  done.  It  would  seem  that  a law  that  has  ac- 
complished so  much  good  with  so  little  harm,  ought 
not  to  be  repealed  without  due  consideration,  this 
little  harm  can  easily  be  avoided  by  proper  amend- 
ment of  the  law. — School  Gazette. 


Read  the  following  school  report,  then  read  Mr. 
Gooden’s  article  ;<How  We  Manage  Tardiness”  on 
page  17.  Some  persons  are  always  late.  Late  at 
school,  late  at  work,  late  at  church,  and  they  would 
even  be  late  at  their  own  funerals  if  they  were  not 
carried  there  against  their  own  wishes.  Teachers 
can  do  much  to  break  up  the  habit  of  tardiness  that 
is  so  prevalent.-  -Editor. 

Pana,  III.,  Oct.  4,  1890. 

East  School  Report  for  September  1890. 


Total  enrollment 513 

Average  No.  belonging 482 

Average  daily  attendance .451 

Per  cent  of  attendance. 93J 

Cases  of  tardiness 11 

Time  lost  by  tardiness .3hr.  15m 

Visitors 53 

Neither  absent  nor  tardy 251 


FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Marine,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  20, 1890. 

The  School  news  takes  the  front  rank.  N.  D.  Pike. 

Oowden,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  23, 1890. 

I like  your  journal.  J.  D.  Peifkr. 

Salem,  Marion  Co.,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1890. 
Please  continue  to  send  the  School  News  to  me  for  I could  not 
do  without  it.  Lillie  McMackin. 
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CUfCCDIIIP  TUC  PfllllUTDVV  What  are?  Why,  Hyde’s  Prac- 
W WW  CCl  lllu  I I1C  UUUI1  I 11  I ■ cal  Lessons  in  English.  Some 

introductions  within  three  weeks  are  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Joliet,  111.;  Janesville,  Wis.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Evans- 
ville, Ind.;  Columbia,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  etc.,  etc.  Now  in  use  in  15  Illinois  cities. 
Book  I,  35c;  Book  II,  50c. 

OUTLINES  AND  MODEL  LESSONS,  3RD  TO  8TH  YEAR,  FREE! 

Send  for  circulars  on  our  popular  series  of  Music  Books,  Drawing  Books,  Primary  Language 
Works,  Elementary  Science,  etc.  D.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  185  "Wabash  Ave„  Chicago. 


^Raymond,  Montgom  l y Co.,  111.,  Aug.30, 1890. 
Success  to  the  School  News.  Sadie  Cowgili.. 

Oakwood,  Vermillion  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  18,  1890. 

I can’t  do  without  the  School  News.  C.  H.  Gardner. 

Oconee,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  1, 1890.  ■ 

The  School  News  is  my  best  friend.  Marion  Turner. 

Tower  Hill,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  11,  1890. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  Wm.  T.  ward. 

Ramsey,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  9,  1890. 

1 am  glad  we  have  such  a journal  as  the  School  News. 

John  A.  DePew. 

Hopedale,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  21, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  a great  help  to  me. 

J.  W.  Griesemer. 

Gays,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  1G,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  our  teachers  who 
read  it.  J.  T.  Knox. 

Delavan,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  21, 1890. 

I read  several  good  school  journals  but  derive  most  benefit 
from  the  School  News.  anna  Shurts. 

Bingham,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  3, 1890. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News. 

W.  H.  Donaldson. 

Metropolis,  Massac  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  13, 1890. 

I find  the  School  News  as  great  a friend  as  ever. 

Mollik  L.  Davisson. 

Greenfield,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  14, 1890. 

I find  the  School  News  is  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school. 

C.  S.  Carter. 

Kenney,  DeWitt  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  8, 1890. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  cannot  do  without  it. 

R.  W.  Thom. 

Wayne  City,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  3,  1890. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News. 

J.  K.  Renshaw. 

Palouse  City,  Washington,  Oct.  11, 1890. 

Every  number  of  the  School  News  seems  to  be  better. 

C.  M.  Wilson. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  21, 1890. 

1 think  the  School  News  is  one  of  the  best  journals  1 ever  saw. 

A.  E.  Simonds. 

Milledgeville,  Carroll  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  29, 1890. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  a vigorous  assistant  in  my  school 
work.  E.  E.  Gaylord. 

Washington,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  G,  1890. 

I need  your  School  News  in  my  October  work  and  all  through 
the  year.  Lynn  Hornish. 

Athensville,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  25, 1890. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  a great  help  in  the  school  room . 

W.  W.  Hewitt. 

Grayville,  White  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  8,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  talented,  thorough,  and  progressive ; its 
form  neat  and  merited,  and  its  work  instructive.  Teachers  sub- 
scribing for  the  News  secure  full  value  for  the  money  expended. 

J.  M.  Blackford. 


Plymouth,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  14, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  journal  and  I am  much  pleased 
with  it.  Annie  L.  Scott. 

Newman,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  3, 1898. 

Having  seen  a copy  of  the  School  News,  I think  it  indispens- 
able to  me.  Lucy  Dayton. 

Blue  Mound,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  4,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  just  what  I need  for  busy  seat  work  in  my 
grade.  L.  M.  Kiser. 

Palmyra,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  23,  1890. 

I have  three  school  journals  but  use  the  News  more  than  all 
the  others  together.  C.  W.  Lank. 

Macon,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  23,  1890. 

I think  the  School  News  a most  excellent  journal;  especially 
for  the  outlines  for  each  months  work.  W.  A.  Armstrong. 

Hodges’  Park,  Alexander  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  1G,  1890. 

Please  continue  sending  the  School  News  as  it  is  such  a great 
help  to  me  in  my  school  w'ork.  Linnie  Cook. 

Auburn,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  G,  1890. 

I am  anxious  to  get  the  next  copy  of  the  School  News.  It  is 
indispensable.  G.  M.  Tyler. 

Bement,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  4, 1890. 

I have  found  the  School  News  an  excellent  help  and  would  not 
• be  without  it.  W.  E.  Redman. 

< ■ 

Pawnee,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  13, 1890. 

I have  been  taking  the  School  News  two  years  and  am  more 
pleased  than  at  first.  G.  E.  Dobbs. 

Fithian,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  19, 1890. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  I would  hardly  take  the 
price  of  the  journal  one  year  for  the  two  numbers  received. 

C.  N.  Boorde. 

- Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Sept.,  9, 1890. 

I think  the  School  News  ranks  second  to  none  as  an  education- 
al journal.  It  is  indispensable  to  me  in  my  school  work. 

W.  H.  Coriell. 

Edwardsville,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  30,  1890. 

Please  continue  sending  the  School  News  to  me,  as  I think  it 
the  most  valuable  journal  I ever  read. 

Victoria  I.  Judd. 

Macedonia,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  10,  1890. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  believe  it  to  be 
a help  and  guide  to  the  teacher.  F.  M.  Beaty. 

Secor,  Woodford  < o.,  III.,  Oct.  10,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  by  far  the  most  practical  school  journal  I 
ever  subscribed  for.  The  older  pupils  read  it  constantly. 

Lucius  K.  Fuller. 

Hecla,  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Oct.  G,  1890. 

Please  send  the  School  News  one  year.  Having  used  it  three 
weeks  in  my  school,  I cannot  do  without  it. 

Ada  Shattuck. 

Mt.  Auburn,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  13, 1890. 

Having  changed  my  address,  I failed  to  receive  the  School 
News.  I find  it  veiy  tiying  work  to  get  along  without  your  valu- 
able journal . Ida  Runyon. 

Hecla,  Bi  own  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Oct.  8,  1890. 

The  Manual  and  Guide  is  a success.  The  first  month’s  ex- 
amination has  been  held  and  new  zeal  and  industry  have  been 
infused  into  the  scohols.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  enthusiastic  for 
the  Course.  The  School  News  is  an  immense  aid  in  the  work. 

H.  L.  Sheldon,  Co.  Supt. 
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HISTORICAL  DA  TES  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Illinois  admitted  to  the  Union,  Dec.  3,  1818. 
Siege  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  raised  Dec.  4, 1863. 
Miss,  admitted  to  the  Union  Dec.  10,  1817. 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1862. 
Washington  died  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Dec.  14,  1799. 
Battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  15  and  16, 1864. 
S.  C.  seceded  from  the  Union,  Dec.  20,  1860. 
Plymouth  settled  by  the  Pilgrims,  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  New  England, 

Dec.  21,  1620. 

Embargo  on  American  ships,  Dec  22,  1807. 
Washington  resigned  his  commission,  Dec.  23, 
1783. 

Treaty  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814. 

Battle  of  Okechobee.  Seminoles  routed  by 
Taylor,  Dec.  25,  1837. 

Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26,  1776. 

Iowa  admitted  to  the  Union,  Dec.  28,  1846. 
British  captured  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  29,  1778. 
Battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Dec.  31,  and 
Jan.  1 and  2,  1863. 

Battle  of  Quebec.  Montgomery  killed  Dec.  31, 
1775.  N.  R.  Curtis. 
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THE  P RATIO E OF  EDUCTAION. 


Theory  and  Practice 


FOR  DRILL  IN  NUMBERS. 


Take  a piece  of  card  board  or  manilla  paper,  or  a 
portion  of  the  board,  and  place  on  it  in  large  plain 
figures  the  following: 


This  table  should  be  on  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
school.  Exercises  upon  it  may  be  carried  on  in 
many  ways.  Add  from  right  to  left,  left  to  right, 
top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top,  and  diagonally.  Add 
any  digit  to  each  number  of  any  horizontal  row 
Multiply  the  numbers  of  any  row  by  any  designated 
number.  Add  any  two  horizontal  rows,  or  subtract 
the  same.  Divide  any  horizontal  row  by  any  digit. 
Add  the  vertical  columns  rapidly,  etc.  The  table  is 
as  good  for  busy  work  as  for  class  drill.  Pupils  at 
seats  may  have  work  assigned  from  the  table,  to 
write  on  their  slates  and  present  in  class. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  figures  on  a separate  chart 
than  on  the  board  on  account  of  its  greater  conven- 
ience and  durability.  If  the  figures  can  be  put  on 
'with  large  stencils  it  will  present  a better  appear- 
ance. But  in  any  case  be  sure  to  have  the  figures 
1 arge,  plain  and  well  separated. 


V DEVELOPMENT  LESSON  IN  MULTIPLICA- 
TION OF  DECIMALS. 


Teacher.  We  have  expressed,  read,  added  and 
subtracted  decimal  fractions  as  integers.  To-day  we 
will  learn  how  to  multiply  them.  Suppose  it  is  re- 
quired to  multiply  .125  by  .5.  First  you  may  all 
' multiply  125  by  5.  What  is  the  product? 

125 

5 


625 

P.  625. 

T.  What  have  you  multiplied? 

P.  125. 

T.  How  does  125  compare  with  .125? 

P.  125  is  one  thousand  times  as  great  as  .125 
T.  How  then  does  your  product  compare  with  the 
•true  product? 


P.  It  is  one  thousand  times  as  great. 

T.  How  do  you  find  the  true  product? 

P.  By  dividing  625  by  1,000. 

T.  How  do  you  do  this? 

P.  By  pointing  off  three  places  from  the  right  of 
the  product.  * 

T.  Do  this,  and  read  the  result.  .125 

5 

.625 

P.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousandths. 

T.  By  what  have  you  multiplied? 

P.  By  5. 

T.  By  what  were  you  required  to  multiply? 

P.  By  .5. 

T,  How  does  5 compare  with  .5? 

P.  5 is  ten  times  as  much  as  .5. 

T.  How  then  does  the  product  .625  compare  with 
the  true  product? 

P.  It  is  ten  times  as  great. 

T.  How  do  you  find  the  true  product? 

P.  By  dividing  .625  by  ten. 

T.  How  may  this  be  done? 

P.  By  moving  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the 
left; 

T.  Do  this  and  read  the  result. 

P.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousandths. 

.125. 

.5 

.0625 

T.  Continue  in  this  way  with  several  examples 
until  the  rule  is  deduced. 

AN  EXERCISE  IN  NUMBER. 

f+  689134257 
J — 968312457 

8]X  143572698 

L+  231487659 
Place  a table  like  the  above  on  the  board  for  fre- 
quent oral  drills.  Any  initial  number  desired  may 
be  used  instead  of  8.  Point  to  some  uumber,  as  7, 
in  the  third  line,  and  expect  the  answer,  56,  to  be 
given  instantly  by  the  class  or  by  a pupil,  as  desired. 

WRITING  NUMBERS. 

To  aid  in  making  strong  associations  between 
numbers  and  names  of  numbers,  and  between  the 
numbers  and  the  figures  write  on  the  blackboard 
and  require  pupils  to  copy  on  slates  or  strips  of 
paper  the  names  of  numbers  as  follows: 
one 
three 
four 
two 
five 
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The  next  step  will  be  to  place  on  the  right  of  these 
near  each  name  the  correct  number  of  objects  (grains 
of  corn,  beans  or  lentils)  and  on  the  left  the  figures 
representing  each  number.  The  exercise  will  ap- 
pear thus : 

1 one  O 

3 three  OOO 

4 four  0 0 0 0 

2 two  O O 

5 five  0 0 0 0 0 

Numerous  exercises  in  combinations  and  subtrac- 
tions can  be  devised  for  the  little  ones  by  the  three 
s ays  in  which  numbers  may  be  represented. 


3.  18234.50— ($180  + $54.50)  = $8000,  what  he  paid 
for  the  flour.  $180  -+-  $8000  = .024  per  cent. 

4.  A protest  is  a written  notice  made  by  a notary 
public  to  the  maker  or  endorsers  of  a note  or  draft 
that  it  has  not  been  paid  when  due.  It  must  be 
made  on  the  last  day  of  grace. 

5.  if  of  an  eagle  is  $4.80 

$ bbl.  cost  4.80 
f bbl.  cost  .96 

16f  or  bbl.  cost  $96.96  Ans. 

6.  500  X 2 = 1000 
600  X 5 = 3000 
400  x 7^=3000 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  ARITH- 
METIC. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What  is  the  rule  for  ‘ determining  leap  years? 

2.  A jeweler  sold  a ring  at  12J  per  cent,  less  than 
cost  and  lost  $25 ; what  was  the  amount  of  money 
he  received? 

3.  An  agent  having  bought  some  flour,  paid  $54f 
storage  and  charged  $180  commission;  his  entire 
bill  was  $8,234f;  what  was  the  rate  of  commission? 

4.  Explain  the  protesting  of  a note. 

5.  If  f of  a barrrel  of  flour  costs  fi  of  an  eagle, 
how  many  dollars  will  15f  barrels  cost? 

6.  I owe  $1,500,  J of  which  is  due  in  2 mo.,  $600 
in  5 mo.,  and  the  remainder  in  7f  mo.;  required  the 
average  term  of  credit. 

7.  A ladder  82  feet  long  stands  close  against  a 
building;  how  far  must  it  be  drawn  out  at  the  bot- 
tom that  the  top  may  be  lowered  2 feet? 

8.  I sold  goods  at  a loss  of  20  per  cent.,  losing 
thereby  $57.50.  What  was  the  prime  cost? 

9.  Find  the  principal  which  will  amount  to  $962 
in  4f  years  at  4f  per  cent? 

10.  Write  in  words:  a 267;  b 200.067;  c 
d 200Tff0. 

11.  If  a merchant  pays  6|c  per  yard  for  muslin, 
and  sells  the  same  for  7fc  per  yard,  what  is  his 
gain  per  cent.? 

12.  The  consequent  is  if  and  the  ratio  if;  what 
is' the  antecedent? 

13.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a water-wheel  whose 
circumference  is  78.54  feet? 

14.  What  is  the  edge  of  a cube  which  shall  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  a solid  20  ft.  6 in.  long,  10 
ft.  8 in.  wide,  and  6 ft.  9 in.  high? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Every  year  divisible  by  4 is  a leap  year,  except 
the  centennial  years,  which  must  be  divisible  by  400. 

2.  He  lost  £ of  the  cost,  or  $25,  and  received  g,  or 
$175. 


1500  7000 

7000  — 1500  = 4f.  . • . 4 mos.  20  days  is  the 
average  term  of  credit. 

7.  18  feet. 

8.  $57.50  - 20  = 287.50,  cost. 

9.  04f  X 4f  = .20f. $962—  1.204  = $800,  pri  ncipal. 

10.  (a)  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

(b)  Two  hunded,  and  sixty-seven  thousandths. 

(c)  Two  hundred  and  sixty,  seven-thousandths. 

(d)  Two  hundred,  and  sixty  seven-thousandths. 

11.  74  — 64  =14?  gain.  14  64  = 4 = 20  per 

cent. 

12.  4f  X if  = if,  the  antecedent. 

13.  78.54  - 3.1416  = 25  feet. 

14.  11.  38  ft.+ 


CEOGRAPHY. 


ORDER  OF  TOPICS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  Striking  characteristics. 

2.  Brief  history. 

3.  Position,  etc. 

'j  a.  Highlands. 

* Surface. 

J d.  Progressive  map. 

5.  Drainage. 

6.  Political  divisions. 

1ia.  Border  water. 

6.  Peculiarities, 
c.  Isthmuses. 
a.  Causes. 

6.  Projections, 
c.  Healthfulness. 

!a.  Vegetable. 

6.  Animal. 
c.  Human. 

10.  Productions. 

11.  Exports. 

12.  Imports. 

13.  Prominent  cities. 

14.  Journeys. 

15.  Comparisons. 

— School  Devices  by  Shaw  & Donnell. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


PRIMARY  READING— FIRST  GRADE. 

When  a child  enters  school  he  has  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  spoken  words  as  his  vocab- 
ulary. These  words  he  knows  by  sound,  and  he  un- 
derstands their  meaning  when  presented  to  his 
mind  by  spoken,  or  oral,  language.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  his  eye  should  be  trained,  and  the 
words  of  his  vocabulary  known  by  sight.  He  is  to 
be  taught  to  read  from  the  printed  page,  to  recog- 
nize and  interpret  the  meaning  of  words  in  print 
which  he  knows  and  understands  by  sound. 

The  work  of  the  teacher,  then,  in  the  first  lessons 
is  to  make  the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the 
printed  word. 

PREPARATORY. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  child  to  talk. 

When  he  is  free  from  the  embarassments  of  his 
new  surroundings,  fix  his  attention  upon  some  ob- 
ject and  have  the  crayon  say  the  word. 

The  words  put  upon  the  board  should  be  placed 
there  by  the  teacher  in  print  letters  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible.  With  poor  printing  the  pupils 
will  make  slow  progress. 

Teach  in  this  way  two  or  three  common  names. 
When  they  are  learned  well,  the  articles  a and  the 
should  be  prefixed,  as  a boy , a cat,  a dog;  the  boy, 
the  cat,  the  dog.  Next  teach  several  adjectives,  as 
a black  dog,  a white  cat,  etc.  When  the  above 
words  are  learned  thoroughly,  a few  short  sentences 
should  be  taught,  as  I see,  we  see,  you  see,  etc.  Ar- 
range these  words  into  as  many  different  sentences 
as  possible.  Continue  in  this  way  until  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred words  have  been  taught.  This  will  take  from 
two  to  three  months.  The  words  should  be  taken 
from  the  reader  or  chart  that  the  pupils  are  to  use. 

It  will  require  a great  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  develop  these  words  in 
a proper  manner.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
pupil  should  do  a large  part  of  the  talking,  and 
should  use  the  foregoing  and  similar  expressions 
before  they  are  put  on  the  board.  The  board  work 
should  be  the  talk  of  the  crayon.  That  is,  the 
crayon  repeats  what  the  child  says,  and  what  the 
the  child  says  is  the  answer  to  the  teacher’s  question. 

SEAT  WORK. 

As  soon  as  a word  or  two  can  be  recognized  at 
sight,  the  pupil  should  be  required,  for  seat  work, 
to  build  the  words  learned,  using  separate  letters  on 
bits  of  card  board.  Continue  building  words  and 
short  sentences  learned  on  the  blackboard  until  the 
reader  is  taken  up;  then  continue  to  teach  script 
letters. 

READER. 

As  soon  as  the  required  number  of  words  has 
been  taught  in  this  way,  and  read  by  the  pupils 


from  the  chart,  or  printed  words  made  by  the  teacher 
on  the  board,  the  child  should  take  the  book;  and  if 
he  has  been  properly  taught  from  the  chart  and 
board,  he  is  now  able  to  read  several  pages  of  the 
reader  at  sight.  From  the  start,  try  to  have  the 
children  get  a mental  picture  of  what  they  read. 
Have  them  read  in  a natural  tone  of  voice,  speak 
promptly,  and  articulate  distinctly.  Up  to  the  time 
of  taking  up  the  reader  no  new  words  can  be  learned 
by  the  pupil  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  He 
should  now  be  given  the  power  to  learn  new  words 
for  himself.  Hence  elementary  sounds  diacritical 
marks,  letters,  spelling  and  writing  should  be  taught. 

A first  reader  from  some  other  series  than  that 
used  in  the  school,  should  be  taken  as  a supple- 
mentary reader. 


BUSY  WORK. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  should  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  seat  work  and  its  na- 
ture. Every  pupil  should  be  kept  busy  at  some 
profitable  employment.  Playing  with  sticks,  mark- 
ing with  a pencil,  or  doing  anything  else  with  no  , 
definife  aim  in  view,  should  not  be  permitted. 

ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

After  pupils  have  learned  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred words,  give  daily  exercises  in  elementary 
sounds. 

Take  a word  already  well  known,  as  cat,  and  treat 
it  somewhat  as  follows : 

Teacher,  (pointing  to  the  word)  “what  word  is 
this?”  Answer,  “cat.” 

Teacher,  “c-a-t,”  giving  the  sound  of  each  letter, 
“c-a-t.” 

Pupils,  repeating  the  sounds  after  the  teacher, 
“c-a-t.” 


Then  the  teacher  should  pronounce  the  word  re- 
peatedly, the  pupils  sounding  the  letters  each  time. 
Let  the  pupils  also  pronounce  the  word  while  the 
teacher  sounds  the  letters.  The  pupils  should  then 
alternately  pronounce  the  word,  and  sound  the  let- 
ters, as  the  teacher  points  from  one  form  to  the 
other,  thus:  cat,  c-a-t,  c-a-t,  cat. 

Follow  with  such  words  as  hat,  rat,  mat,  treating 
them  the  same  way. 

Teach  other  sounds  thus,  as  letters  representing 
them  occur  in  words. 

THREE  THINGS  TO  OBSERVE. 

1.  The  elements  of  the  spoken  word  (sounds  of 
the  letters).  2.  The  elements  of  the  word  (the  let- 
ters). 3.  The  association  of  the  letters  of  a word' 
with  their  sounds. 

By  the  above  is  meant  that  words  should  be 
spelled  by  sound  and  by  letter. 

SPELLING. 

Pupils  should  spell  all  the  words  in  the  reader 
and  all  familiar  words  in  other  class  exercises. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 
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Each  syllable  should  be  spelled  separately,  but 
not  be  pronounced. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Pupils’  slates  should  be  ruled  on  one  side  about 
half  way  down,  as  a copy  book  is  ruled. 

The  pencil  should  be  long  and  sharp. 

Be  careful  about  the  form  of  letters,  the  move 
ment,  and  the  holding  of  the  pencil. 

All  written  work  should  be  carefully  inspected  by 
the  teacher. 

The  suggestions  are  adapted  from  the  Michigan 
Manual. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  WORK  IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

I. 

1.  Name  some  Biver  in  North  America. 

2.  Which  way  does  it  flow? 

3.  From  what  mountain  does  it  get  its  water? 

4.  What  kind  of  water  is  it,  fresh  or  salt? 

5.  Into  what  does  it  flow? 

II. 

1.  What  kind  of  water  does  the  Hudson  mingle 
with  at  its  mouth? 

2.  Is  there  any  large  city  near  it? 

3.  Tell  me  something  you  know  about  that  city. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  important  city  in 
North  America? 

6.  Tell  why  it  is  important. 

III. 

1.  Which  are  the  most  important  mountains  you 
think  about? 

2.  Why  are  they  important? 

3.  In  which  direction  do  they  extend? 

4.  Name  some  river  that  runs  from  them  to*  the 
east. 

5.  To  the  west. 

IV. 

1.  What  large  body  of  water  flows  from  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  the  west? 

2.  To  the  east? 

3.  Do  you  know  of  any  smaller  bodies  of  water 
that  are  not  rivers? 

4.  Name  one. 

5.  Is  it  connected  with  any  other  body  of  water? 

V. 

1.  Where  does  the  water  from  Lake  Michigan  go? 

2.  Where  then? 

3.  Where  does  it  go  from  Lake  Erie? 

4.  In  what  river  does  it  take  a great  leap? 

5.  What  is  that  leap  called? 

VI. 

1.  Where  does  the  water  go  from  the  Niagara 
Biver? 

2.  From  Lake  Ontario? 


3.  From  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver? 

4.  From  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? 

5.  From  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

VII. 

1.  Does  any  water  in  the  Niagara  Biver  ever  get 
back  to  Lake  Michigan? 

2.  Tell  how  that  happens. 

3.  Which  is  the  largest  river  in  North  America? 

4.  Which  end  of  the  Mississippi  is  most  likely  to 
freeze?  Why? 

5.  What  is  the  reason  the  water  runs  away  from 
that  end? 

VIII. 

1.  Into  what  basin  does  the  Mississippi  empty  its 
water? 

2.  Is  it  warm  or  cold  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

3.  Name  some  fruits  that  grow  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

4.  Name  some  that  grow  farther  north. 

5.  Could  you  go  in  a boat  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean?  Explain. 

1.  Mention  five  things  upon  which  climate  de- 
pends. 

2.  Why  is  it  that  all  large  cities  are  built  on  rivers 
or  bodies  of  water? 

3.  Explain  the  cause  of  rain;  state  were  rain  is 
most  abundant,  also  where  there  is  very  little  rain, 
and  give  your  reasons  for  such. 

4.  What  does  the  atmosphere  hold?  Can  we  see 
the  substance  which  it  is  full  of? 

5.  What  effect  has  the  climate  of  a country  on  its 
people? — School  Journal. 

LIVE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  three  of  the  greatest  benefactors  our 
country  has  produced. 

2.  Three  of  the  best  writers. 

3.  Three  of  the  greatest  soldiers. 

4.  Three  of  the  most  eloquent  orators. 

5.  Three  of  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

6.  Three  of  the  greatest  statesmen. 

AN  EXERCISE. 

Tell  something  about  each  of  the  following;  1. 
The  Panhandle.  2,  Battle  of  the  Giants.  3.  Battle 
of  the  Nations.  4.  Lake  Poets.  5.  Blue-Coat  School. 

6.  Long  Parliament.  7.  The  Beign  of  Terror.  8.  The 
War  of  the  Boses.  9.  The  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table.  10.  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  11.  The 
White  House.  12.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  13. 
Father  of  Waters.  14.  Cradle  of  Liberty.  15.  John 
Chinaman.  16.  John  Bull.  18.  Brother  Jonathan. 
19.  Bridge  of  Sighs.  20.  Boston  Tea  Party. — Edu- 
cational News. 
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FOR  THE  LITERATURE  CLASS. 

The  following  may  be  made  the  basis  of  some  sug- 
gestive talks  to  pupils  concerning  what  they  read. 
Dictate  to  them  the  names  of  the  selections,  ten  or 
more  at  a time  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation, 
asking  the  pupils  to  write  them,  taking  notice  of 
spelling,  capitalization,  etc.  Ascertain  how  many 
can  name  the  author  of  each  production.  Ask  for 
the  number  who  have  read  each  of  the  productions 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Talk  with  the  class  con- 
cerning some  of  the  noted  authors  and  their  writ- 
ings. Don’t  lead  the  pupils  to  think  that  you  wish 
them  to  know  enough  simply  to  be  able  to  name  the 
author  when  the  production  is  mentioned.  Lead 
them  to  read  some  of  the  selections  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  author.  To  aid  in  this,  give  them 
the  time  required  to  prepare  Monday’s  lessons  to 
put  on  general  reading,  and  let  Monday’s  recitation 
hour  be  spent  in  ascertaining  what  has  been  read, 
and  the  reader’s  thoughts  about  it. 

Who  wrote: 

1.  Faerie  Queen.  2.  Auld  Lang  Syne.  3.  Elegy 
in  a Country  Churchyard.  4.  Paradise  Lost.  5. 
Canterbury  Tales.  6.  Othello.  7.  Essay  on  Man. 
8.  Gulliver's  Travels.  9.  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  10. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel.  11.  Hudibras.  12.  L’ Allegro. 
13.  Love’s  Labor  Lost.  14.  Every  Man  in  his 
Humor.  15.  Night  Thoughts.  16.  The  Seasons. 
17.  The  Deserted  Village.  18.  The  Task.  19.  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  20.  Tam  O’Shanter.  21.  The 
Exclusion.  22.  The  Ancient  Mariner.  23.  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope.  24.  Macbeth.  25.  The  Cotter’s  Sat- 
urday Night.  26.  Marmion.  27.  Lallah  Rookh. 
28.  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  29.  Song  of  the 
Shirt.  30.  Locksley  Hall.  31.  Robinson  Crusoe. 
32.  The  Spectator.  33.  John  Gilpin.  34.  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  35.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.  36.  Enoch 
Arden.  37.  Ivanhoe.  38.  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig.  39.  Bleak  House.  40.  Vanity  Fair.  40.  Loch- 
iel’s  Warning.  42.  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  43.  Abou 
Ben  Adhem.  44.  Queen  Mab.  45.  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship.  46.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  47. 
Tristam  Shandy.  48.  Lothair.  49.  David  Copper- 
field.  50.  Pendennis.  51.  Guy  Mannering.  52. 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  53.  A Christmas 
Carol.  54.  Sesame  and  Lillies.  55.  Adam  Bede. 
66.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  57.  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire.  58.  Daniel  Deronda.  59. 
Waverly.  60.  Oliver  Twist. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Edmund  Spenser,  1553-99.  2.  Robert  Bums, 
1759-1796.  3.  Thomas  Gray,  1716-1771.  4.  John 
Milton,  1608-1674.  5.  Chaucer,  1328  (?)-1400.  6. 

Shakespeare,  1564-1616.  7.  Alex.  Pope,  1688-1744. 


8.  Jonathan  Swift,  1667-1745.  9.  John  Bunyan, 

1628-1688.  10.  John  Dryden,  1631-1700.  11.  Sam- 
uel Butler,  1612-1680.  12.  Milton.  13.  Shake- 

speare. 14.  Ben  Jonson,  1574-1637.  15.  Edward 
Young,  1681-1765.  16.  James  Thomson,  1700-1748 
17.  Goldsmith,  1728-1774.  18.  William  Cowper, 

1731-1800.  19.  Goldsmith.  20.  Bums.  21.  Words- 
worth, 1770-1850.  22.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1772-1834. 

23.  Thos.  Campbell,  1776-1844.  24.  Shakespeare. 
25.  Bums.  26.  Walter  Scott,  1771-1832.  27.  Thos. 
Moore,  178p-1852.  28.  Lord  Byron,  1788-1824.  29. 
Thomas  Hood,  1798-1846.  30.  Alfred  Tennyson, 

1810,  31.  Daniel  De  Foe,  1661- 1731.  32.  Joseph 
Addison,  1672-1719.  33.  Cowper.  34.  Scott.  35. 

Hood.  36.  Tennyson.  37.  Scott.  38.  Charles 
Lamb,  1775-1834.  39.  Charles  Dickens,  1812-1869. 
40.  Wm.  M.  Thackery,  1811-1863.  41.  Campbell. 
42.  Moore.  43.  Leigh  Hunt,  1784-1859.  44.  P.  B. 
Shelly,  1792-1821.  45.  Thomas  Carlyle,  1795-1881. 
46.  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  1805-73.  47.  Lawrence 
Sterne,  1713-1768.  48.  Benj.  Disraeli,  1805-1881.  49. 
Dickens.  50.  Thackeray.  51.  Scott.  52.  Tennyson. 
53.  Dickens.  John  Ruskin,  1819 — . 55.  “George 
Eliot.”  56.  Thomas  Hughes,  1823 — . 57.  Jean 

Ingelow,  1830.  58.  “George  Eliot.”  59.  Scott.  60. 
Dickens. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  solutions  of  problems,  every  process  must 
be  indicated. 

1.  Define  (a)  numeration;  (b)  improper  fraction. 

2.  Using  the  sign  of  per  cent.,  express  the  fol- 
lowing values:  Seven-eighths,  three  and  three-fifths: 
four-tenths;  seven  thousandths;  twenty-four. 

3.  Reduce  260  A.  110  sq.  rd.,  to  the  decimal  of  a 
square  mile.  (Correct  to  4 decimal  places.) 

4.  Find  (a)  the  difference  in  time  between  Nov. 
29,  1865,  and  to-day;  (b)  the  number  of  days  from 
to-day  to  the  25th  day  of  December  1891. 

5.  Distinguish  between  an  aliquot  part  and  a 
factor.  Illustrate  by  an  example. 

6.  Vienna  is  in  longitude  16°  15'  east,  and  Chi- 
cago in  longitude  87°  40'  west.  Find  the  difference 
in  time  between  these  places. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  1,715  feet  of  pine  lumber  at 
$28.50  per  M.  and  2,350  lath  at  18c.  per  C. 

8.  Make  and  solve  a problem  illustrating  the  ap- 
plication of  percentage  in  Commission  or  Brokerage. 

9.  The  principal  is  $870.64,  the  interest  $88.03, 
and  the  time  1 year,  6 months,  20  days.  Find  the 
rate  per  cent,  per  annum. 

10.  A pile  of  four-foot  wood  is  50  ft.  8 in.  long 
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and  6 ft.  9 in.  high.  How  many  cords  does  it  con- 
tain? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Numeration  is  a method  of  reading  num- 
bers expressed  by  characters.  (6)  An  improper  fraction 
is  a fraction  whose  numerator  equals  or  exceeds  its 
denominator,  and  whose  value  is  never  less  than  1. 

2.  87|  per  cent.  360  per  cent.  40  per  cent.  7 
per  cent,  ft  per  cent.  2,400  per  cent. 

3.  .4073+  sq.  mi. 

4.  Answers  depend  on  date  of  “to-day.” 

5.  An  aliquot  part  may  be  either  integral  or 
mixed,  but  must  always  be  of  the  same  kind  or  unit 
as  the  number  itself.  A factor  is  not  necessarily  of 
the  same  kind  or  unit  as  the  number.  Illustrations 
will  vary. 

6.  6 hr.  55  min.  40  sec. 

7.  $53.11. 

8.  Answers  will  vary. 

9.  6J  per  cent. 

10.  10H  cords. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  shortest  water  route  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

2.  Name  ten  kinds  of  tropical  fruit. 

3.  In  what  states  and  on  what  rivers  are  these 
cities:  St.  Louis?  Austin?  Omaha?  St.  Paul? 
Bangor? 

4.  Name  the  three  greatest  cotton  producing 
States  of  the  Union. 

5.  In  what  part  of  Mexico  is  the  climate  pleasant 
and  healthful?  Why? 

6.  What  is  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asia?  The 
most  eastern? 

7.,  Name  three  large  islands  of  Malaysia. 

8.  From  what  two  localities  do  we  get  the  best 
coffee? 

9.  From  a place  whose  longitude  is  sixty  degrees 
west,  and  whose  latitude  is  forty  degrees  north,  we 
go  south  sixty-five  degrees  and  east  one  hundred 
degrees,  what  latitude  and  longitude  do  we  reach? 

10.  Give  the  name  of  a college  or  university  in 
each  of  these  places : Ithaca,  New  York  City,  Pough- 
keepsie, Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Ann  Arbor. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Southward  on  the  Atlantic,  round  Cape  Horn, 
then  northward  on  the  Pacific. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  Missouri  on  the  Mississippi  river;  Texas  on 
the  Colorado  river;  Nebraska  on  the  Missouri  river; 
Minnesota  on  the  Missouri  river;  Maine  on  the  Pen- 
obscot river. 

4.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 

5.  On  the  elevated  table  land  in  the  interior;  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  elevations,  the  air  is  com- 
paratively cool  and  dry. 


6.  North  East  Cape;  East  Cape. 

7.  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java. 

8.  Arabia  and  Java. 

9.  Latitude  twenty-five  south,  and  longitude 
forty  degrees  east. 

10.  Cornell,  Columbia,  (or  others),  Vassar,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Michigan  University. 


EXERCISES  IN  LINEAR  MEASURE. 

The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  a foot-rule,, 
a yard-stick,  and  a piece  of  tape  at  least  a rod  long 
and  accurately  divided  into  feet.  Each  pupil  should 
be  supplied  with  a foot-rule,  or  with  a narrow  strip 
of  strong  paper  one  foot  in  length  and  plainly  divid- 
ed into  inches.  Hold  up  two  objects  nearly  of  the 
same  length,  and  have  the  pupils  judge  which  is 
the  longer. 

Draw  two  lines  on  the  blackboard  of  different 
lengths  and  in  different  positions,  and  have  pupils  . 
judge  which  is  the  longer.  Test  by  measuring  with, 
a rule.  Draw  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  linos, 
on  the  blackboard  and  have  pupils  estimate  their 
lengths  and  then  measure  with  the  rule.  Have  pupils 
draw  lines  of  certain  lengths. 

Have  them  estimate  the  length  and  width  of 
panes  of  glass,  of  slates,  books,  also  of  table,  black- 
board, platform,  sides  of  room,  etc.,  and  then  test  by 
applying  the  rule.  The  rod  measure  may  be  intro- 
duced in  measuring  the  school-yard,  and  width  of 
street.  This  is  a foot-rule:  “How  long  is  it?”  “How 
many  inches  long  is  it?”  Here  is  a line  twenty-four 
inches  long:  “How  many  feet  long  is  it?”  Here  is 
a string  one  yard  long:  “If  I cut  it  into  pieces  each 
one  foot  long  how  many  pieces  will  it  make?”  “How 
many  feet  make  a yard?”  Here  is  a board  9 feet 
long:  “What  is  its  length  in  yards?”  “How  many 
feet  in  a ribbon  four  yards  long?” 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  VEGE  TABLE  PROD  UCTS. 

For  each  of  the  following  articles  require  the 
pupils  to  give  its  native  country,  the  part  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  aqd  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  Refer  them  to  the  dictionary,  cy- 
clopaedia, and  place  within  their  reach  any  works . 
from  which  they  can  obtain  the  desired  information : 
1,  allspice,  2,  amber,  3,  apple,  4,  arrowroot,  5,  assa- 
fetida,  6,  Brazil  wood,  7,  bread  fruit,  8,  camphor,  9,. 
cane,  10,  caoutchine,  11,  cassia,  12,  cherry,  13,  cinna- 
mon, 14,  clove,  15,  coffee,  16,  cocoa,  17,  cocoanut,  18* 
cork,  19,  corn,  20,  cubeb,  21,  date,  22,  fig,  23,  ginger, . 
24,  gum  Arabic,  25,  Indigo. 
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PRIMARY  GAMES. 

I have  several  games  that  I have  tried  in  my  school 
’which  I believe  primary  teachers  will  welcome  as 
.practical  helps.  One  is: 

THE  “STOBT  GAME.” 

The  story  is  written  on  a large  card;  each  line 
^across  the  card  making  a complete  sentence.  On 
little  cards  is  written  each  word  that  occurs  on  the 
-large  card.  The  arrangement  of  these  little  cards 
tin  the  order  of  the  words  on  the  large  card  is  a work 

• of  pleasure  to  the  children.  The  one  whose  work  is 
first  done  correctly  is  considered  the  victor. 

THE  “WOBD  game” 

is  played  in  this  way.  A pile  of  small  cards  on 
which  words  are  printed  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  table.  The  child  who  can  tell  correctly  the  most 
words  on  the  cards  until  the  center  pile  is  gone  is 
the  victor  this  time.  But  one  word  is  given  at  a 
time. 

If  the  child  does  not  know  the  word  given  him, 
the  card  is  put  back  in  the  center  pile  and  another 
.given. 

THE  “NUMBEB  GAME” 

I find  to  be  a great  help  in  quick  number  work. 
In  this  game  are  small  cards  on  which  I have  written 
•single  combinations  of  numbers  as  high  as  the  class 
have  taken.  The  number  of  cards  used  in  a game 

• depends  on  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  play  a game. 
These  cards  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  and 
but  one  card  is  given  at  a time.  As  soon  as  the 
child  has  thought  of  the  answer  the  hand  is  raised 
and  another  card  given.  The  one  who  has  the  most 
cards  when  the  center  pile  is  gone  wins  the  game. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  multiplication  table 
may  be  learned  by  this  game  method.  I can  but 
compare  the  eagerness  with  which  my  pupils  look 
forward  to  the  days  we  play  “multiplication,”  to  the 
days  I spent  in  study  on  that  hated  multiplication 
table. 

For  all  these  games  I keep  the  cards  in  envelopes 
with  the  name  of  the  game  written  on  the  outside 
For  cards  I have  used  bristol  board  or  stiff  paper 
For  the  youngest  children  I have  the  cards  of  differ- 
ent colors ; this  makes  the  game  more  attractive  and 
they  learn  the  different  colors  at  the  same  time  they 
are  learning  the  words. — Gertrude  Smith. 

Thought  questions  for  geography 

CLASSES. 

In  which  way  is  a little  girl  running  when  the  first 
sunshine  of  the  morning  comes  directly  on  her  face? 

In  what  direction  will  your  shadow  fall  at  six 
'o’clock  on  a summer  evening? 

You  see  a rainbow  in  the  evening:  is  it  east  or  west 


of  where  you  are  standing?  Why? 

What  direction  is  opposite  S.  E.? 

In  what  part  of  the  sky  is  the  sun  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon? 

A ship  was  sailing  southeast  and  was  struck 
squarely  on  the  left  side  by  a steamer;  in  what  di- 
rection was  the  steamer  going? 

Explain  the  difference  between  a picture  and  a 
map. 

Explain  the  use  of:  express  companies;  the  postal 
system;  railways. 

Of  what  use  are  the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
which  we  see  on  the  roads  and  streets? 

If  a street  runs  north  and  south,  which  way  do  the 
houses  on  its  east  side  face?  Which  way  do  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  face? 

Tell  in  what  ways  farmers  make  money  from  sheep. 

Name  a tree  of  the  forest  which  produces  a val- 
uable article  of  food. 

Distinguish  between  an  orchard  and  a forest. 

What  is  meant  when  we  say  that  the  water  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  “fresh.” — From  Help  Manual  Series. 

A REVIEW  DEVICE. 

In  place  of  the  usual  monthly  examination  in  geo- 
graphy, history  or  grammar,  have  each  pupil  bring 
one  or  more  questions,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
class.  Place  these  in  a box  and  have  each  pupil 
draw  one  and  give  an  important  answer.  The  class 
is  to  pass  judgment  as  to  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  If  wrong,  the  question  should  be  placed  in 
the  box  and  the  whole  shuffled.  Each  pupil  should 
have  the  privilege  of  drawing  until  he  finds  a ques- 
tion he  can  answer.  No  record  is  to  be  kept  of  such 
an  exercise,  but  it  gives  the  teacher  a chance  to  study 
the  pupils  under  new  conditions,  gives  the  members  of 
the  class  a chance  to  “size  up”  their  mates,  and  gives 
an  opportunity  for  reciting  under  unusual  circum- 
stances.— N.  E.  Journal  Education. 

A LESSON  IN  HISTORY. 


Buchanan’s  ? Inauguration. 

Administration  \ Length  of  term, 
f The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. 

Personal  Liberty  Laws. 

John  Brown. 

Lincoln  Elected. 
a The  Secession. 

£ \ Organization  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  have  all  of  the 
administrations  tabulated  in  this  form.  Have  the 
tabulations  written  on  the  board  and  the  pupils 
recite  from  it.  The  advantages  are  obvious.  After 
the  principal  topics  have  been  recited,  have  a run- 
ning fire  of  questions  to  test  the  pupils’  comprehen- 
sion of  the  lesson. 
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ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

The  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  south  polar  re- 
gions, proposed  by  the  Australian  colonies  in  1887, 
has  been  revived,  and  it  is  now  about  settled  that  it 
will  be  carried  out  next  year.  The  original  scheme 
failed  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  London  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  $25,000,  half  the  expense  of  the 
expedition,  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  amount 
would  be  too  small  to  insure  any  valuable  addition 
to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  those  regions.  The 
project  contemplated  only  a coast  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  region,  preparatory  to  a more  thorough  ex- 
ploration, and  while  it  was  conceded  that  some  in- 
formation respecting  ocean  currents  and  the  whale 
and  seal  fisheries  might  be  gathered,  the  scientific 
information  obtained  would  necessarily  be  small. 

An  expedition,  in  order  to  secure  information  of 
greatest  value,  must  pass  a year  in  the  region,  must 
possess  the  means  of  travel  during  that  period,  a 
complete  scientific  equipment,  and  observers  compe- 
tent to  take  accurate  record  of  meteorological  condi- 
tions, plant  and  animal  life,  etc.  A year  of  such  ob- 
servation would  be  worth  many  brief  cruises,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  expended  on 
the  expedition  would  not,  in  view  of  the  many  things 
needed,  be  sufficient  to  produce  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  Australian  colonies,  however,  have  never 
abandoned  the  project,  believing  that,  in  their  near- 
ness to  the  Antarctic  regions,  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  existing  there  would  be  of  great 
value  to  them,  and  also  that  the  whaling  and  seal- 
ing industries  might  profit  largely  by  it.  Now  that 
both  these  industries  are  declining  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
the  eyes  of  those  conducting  them  are  turned  to  the 
South,  and  as  the  Antarctic  waters  are  as  close  to 
Australia  as  Baffin’s  Bay  is  to  England,  there  is  hope 
that  profitable  commercial  ventures  may  be  made 
there. 

Accordingly,  the  offer  of  Baron  Nordenskjold, 
backed,  as  usual,  by  Baron  Dickson,  to  equip  an  ex- 
pedition to  start  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  provided  the 
colonies  will  contribute  $25,000,  half  the  expense, 
has  been  virtually  accepted;  and  under  direction  of 
an  Arctic  explorer  so  successful  as  Nordenskjold, 
valuable  results  may  be  expected  from  the  venture, 
even  on  so  economical  an  outlay.  The  theory  that 
the  south  polar  region  is  largely  made  up  of  land  is 
generally  accepted,  though  not  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Southern  Continent,  believed  in  by  the 
ancients,  but  effectually  dissipated  by  the  voyages 
of  Captain  Cook  in  the  Antarctic  Sea  in  the  last 
century.  Since  then  the  expedition  of  Weddell  in 
1822-24,  of  Wilkes  in  1840  and  of  Ross  in  1842,  have 
added  muchjjto]  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the  re- 


gion, the  latter  discovering  Victoria  Land,  with  its 
active  volcano  and  huge  ice-wall. 

The  impression  left  by  these  expeditions  is  that 
there  exists  opposite  Australia  a huge  bulk  of  land 
extending  on  its  outer  edge  for  a long  distance  along 
the  Antarctic  circle,  but  that  on  the  other  side  the 
land  runs  further  to  the  south  and  closer  to  the  pole. 
Nothing  is,  of  course,  definitely  known,  but  as  the 
means  of  scientific  exploration  as  well  as  navigation 
have  vastly  improved  since  the  last  discoveries  were 
made  in  that  quarter,  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  expe- 
dition will  be  able  to  push  further  south  and  secure 
more  complete  information  than  we  now  have.  That 
the  great  land  mass  in  the  Antarctic  will  be  found 
to  be  ice-covered  there  is  little  doubt,  though  in 
what  respect  it  differs  from  North  Greenland,  and 
the  precise  nature  of  the  fossil  plants  existing  on  it, 
if  there  are  any,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  climate  of  Green- 
land once  resembled  that  of  South  Europe,  though 
opinion  differs  as  to  what  caused  the  change,  and  if 
like  conditions  are  found  to  have  prevailed  on  the 
Antarctic  continent  an  important  fact  will  be  estab- 
lished. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LONDON. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  the  November  Century  writes: 
We  are  too  frequently  disposed  to  think  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  American  cities  as  merely  incidental 
to  the  settlement  of  a new  country,  and  to  regard 
the  European  cities  as  old  and  stationary.  It  is 
true  that  their  nuclei  are  ancient,  but  so  far  as  the 
greater  part  of  their  built-up-area  is  concerned,  they 
are  almost  or  quite  as  new  as  the  American  cities. 
They,  like  our  own  population  centers,  have  grown 
unprecedentedly  in  recent  decades  as  the  result  of 
modern  transportation  and  industrial  systems. 
Thus  London  to-day  is  five  times  as  large  as  it  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  From  900,- 
000  at  that  time,  the  population  of  London  grew  to 
1,500,000  in  1830;  and  by  1855  it  had  increased  to 
2,500,000.  Since  1855  it  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  present  sovereign  has  witnessed  a gain  of 
two  hundred  per  cent,  or  more  since  she  began  to 
reign.  There  are  three  or  four  dwelling-houses  now  for 
every  one  that  was  visible  at  the  date  of  her  corona- 
tion. In  the  past  forty  years  from  2,000  to  2,500 
miles  of  new  streets  have  been  formed  in  London. 
Who,  studying  the  growth  of  foreign  cities,  can 
doubt  the  continued  growth  of  our  own?  London 
is  not  an  exception.  All  the  other  great  towns  of 
England  have  grown  up  as  if  by  magic  within  this 
century. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Paris  is  five  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  the 
year  1800;  Berlin  has  grown  much  more  rapidly  than 
Paris;  Vienna  has  expanded  marvelously  since  1840. 
This  is  a digression;  but  I shall  continue  it  enough 
further  to  remark  that  an  examination  of  the  causes 
which  have  built  up  these  European  centers  easily 
justifies  the  judgment  that  none  of  our  twenty  lead- 
ing American  cities  has  begun  to  approach  its  max- 
imum size. 
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Current  Affairs. 


CENSUS  TAKING  IN  ALASKA. 

A bulletin  from  the  Census  Office  upon  the  cen- 
sus of  Alaska  is  composed  entirely  of  a brief  intro- 
ductory statement  from  Superintendent  Porter  and  a 
letter  from  Special  Agent  Petroff,  describing  his  ex- 
perience in  organizing  a force  of  enumerators  for  his 
district.  There  are  no  statistics  of  any  kind.  Su- 
perintendent Porter  says : “The  work  of  collecting 
statistics  of  population,  resources,  etc.,  of  Alaska, 
has  been  intrusted  to  Ivan  Petroff,  who  accom- 
plished in  1890  what  may  be  termed  a ‘census  recon- 
noissance’  of  that  Territory.  The  isolated  condition 
of  Alaska  and  the  lack  of  means  of  transportation 
and  mail  facilities  made  it  impracticable  to  employ 
the  same  methods  employed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  deemed  best  that  Mr.  Petroff 
should  be  allowed  to  embrace  in  his  work,  as  far  as 
applicable  to  Alaska,  the  various  subjects  of  inves- 
tigation which  in  the  general  census  are  intrusted  to 
separate  divisions  of  this  office.  Mr.  Petroff  began 
his  work  on  Feb.  10,  1890,  and  having  divided  the 
territory  into  eight  divisions,  organized  a force  of 
assistant  special  agents  for  the  field  work  from  resi- 
dents of  Alaska  familiar  with  the  languages  and  the 
country.  The  general  and  special  schedules  used 
in  this  investigation  cover  the  following  subjects : 
First,  white,  or  civilized  population;  second,  native 
population;  third,  churches;  fourth,  schools;  fifth, 
canneries  and  fisheries;  sixth,  trade  and  commerce; 
seventh,  gold  and  silver  mining; eighth,  coalmining. 
The  enumeration  of  Alaska  is  nearly  completed,  but 
the  returns  have  been  received  only  in  part,  and 
those  from  several  interior  districts  cannot  be  ob- 
tained until  next  spring.  The  accompanying  letter 
is  issued  in  order  to  show  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
pursuing  this  branch  of  investigation.  Mr.  Petroff’s 
journey  in  Alaska  foots  up  about  twelve  thousand 
miles,  and  the  distance  which  had  to  be  traveled  by 
his  assistants  would  probably  be  four  or  five  times 
greater.  The  superficial  area  of  the  territory  is  es- 
timated at  570,000  square  miles.  Mr.  Petroffs  letter 
is  more  like  an  entertaining  stoiy  of  an  adventurous 
explorer  in  a country  where  he  was  often  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  waters  and  the  woods  for  his  food, 
and  for  shelter  upon  his  own  devices,  than  it  is  like 
an  official  report  of  a man  bent  upon  statistics  of 
population,  manufactures,  or  farm  mortgages. 

RELICS  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

From  a recent  magazine  article  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  exhibit  some  of  the  cannon 
which  Columbus  carried  on  his  first  voyage,  and 
with  which  he  armed  the  fort  of  La  Navidad,  in 
Hayti.  When  he  revisited  the  place,  Nov.  27,  1493, 


he  found  it  in  ruins,  and  the  garrison  dead,  to  a 
man.  On  Dec.  7,  he  sailed  thence  to  the  shallow  and 
narrow  bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  he  built  the  town 
which  he  called  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his  Queen. 
Isabella  long  has  ceased  to  be  a town,  but  the  autho 
of  the  article  referred  to  quotes  that  eminent  author- 
ity on  Spanish  American  history,  the  late  Theodore 
Stanley  Hennekin,  as  having  written  to  Washington 
Irving  in  the  year  1847 : “Isabella,  at  the  present 
day,  is  quite  overgrown  with  forests,  in  the  midst 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  partly  standing,  the 
pillars  of  the  church  built  by  Columbus,  part  of  his 
residence,  and  some  remains  of  the  king’s  ware- 
houses— all  built  of  hewn  stone.”  The  suggestion 
is  offered  that  search  should  be  made  for  the  can- 
non which,  unquestionably,  lie  beneath  the  site  of 
the  old  fort  at  La  Navidad,  and  that  they  and  the 
stones  of  the  ruins  of  Columbus’s  house,  the  church, 
and  the  warehouses  at  Isabella,  be  transported  to 
the  World’s  Fair  and  be  replaced  in  their  original 
forms. 

Certainly  these  would  be  among  most  interesting 
of  exhibits.  They  would  place  one  in  touch,  as  it 
were,  with  the  great  Admiral.  The  project  of  their 
transportation  can  hardly  be  called  visionary.  The 
United  States  Government  might  be  expected  to 
furnish  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  the  materi- 
als, and  to  make_an  appropriation  for  the  labor  neces- 
sary in  removing  them  from  the  shore  to  the  ships. 
In  them  we  should  see  the  very  first  beginnings  of 
European  civilization  upon  the  American  continent. 

ORIGINAL  PACKAGES  AGAIN  SUP- 
PRESSED. 

Judge  Caldwell,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  has  rendered  a decision  in  one  of  the  liquor 
cases  which  fully  sustains  the  prohibitory  laws  in 
Iowa  and  Kansas  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  recently  published.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  opinion : 

“By  the  act  of  Congress  the  right  which  the  im- 
porter previously  enjoyed  of  selling  liquor  in  the 
original  package  in  the  State  where  the  transit  ended 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  such  State  is  taken  away, 
the  act  declaring  that  the  liquor  ‘shall  upon  the  ar- 
rival in  such  State  or  Territory  be  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  such  State.’  ” 

After  citing  the  authorities,  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  opinion  proceeds:  “It  will  be  observed 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  act  the  original  package 
upon  arrival  in  the  State  is  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  liquors  produced  in  the  State.  The  original 
package  when  it  arrives  within  the  State  where  the 
transit  terminates  is  at  once  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
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domestic  liquor,  enjoys  no  privileges  not  enjoyed 
by  domestic  liquors,  and  is  subject  to  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State,  enacted  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  domestic  liquor.  Now 
there  never  was  any  question  that  the  laws  of  Iowa 
prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  produced  in  the  State 
and  that  the  laws  for  this  purpose  were  constitu- 
tional. These  laws  were  in  full  force  at  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  act  hav- 
ing in  legal  effect  abolished  original  packages  on 
their  arrival  within  the  State  they  are  as  much 
amenable  to  the  State  law  as  if  they  had  never  ex- 
isted in  the  form  of  original  packages.  Congress 
may  regulate  interstate  commerce  but  not  intra- 
state commerce.  It  may  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  but  not  in  the  States.  The  State  may  reg- 
ulate purely  internal,  but  not  interstate,  commerce. 
The  act  is  drawn  in  view  of  those  settled  princi- 
ples. It  protects  the  interstate  transportation  of 
liquor  until  its  arrival  in  the  State  where  the  transit 
is  to  end,  and  no  longer.  Upon  its  arrival  in  the 
State  the  act  of  Congress  declares  that  it  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  these  laws  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional in  so  far  as  they  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquors 
by  the  importer  or  his  agent  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, and  that  Congress  could  not,  in  the  language 
of  the  learned  counsel,  ‘vivify  a dead  statute.’  There 
are  two  answers  to  this  contention.  The  first  is  the 
act  of  Congress  relegates  the  original  package  of 
liquor  on  its  arrival  in  the  State  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  passed  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers, 
and  there  is  not  now,  nor  never  has  been,  any  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  those  laws.  It  is  not  the  laws  of  the 
State  but  the  original  package  that  is  dead.  The  ob- 
vious design  and  intention  of  Congress  was  to  with 
draw  at  once  the  protecting  shield  of  interstate  com 
merce  from  original  packages  of  liquor  the  moment 
they  entered  the  State  where  the  transit  was  to  end 
by  placing  them  oh  the  footing  of  liquor  pro- 
duced in  the  State,  and  declaring  them  subject  to  the 
same  laws.  This  is  what  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I con- 
strue their  opinion,  had  said  Congress  might  do,  and 
it  is  what  it  did  do  in  language  that  admits  of  no 
evasion  or  discussion.” 

GREECE. 

A ministerial  crisis  has  occurred  in  Greece  which 
gains  significance  from  the  very  delicate  situation 
brought  about  by  the  troubles  in  Crete.  M.  Tricou- 
pis,  the  Premier,  who  has  just  gone  out  of  office,  al- 
though he  had  yielded  a great  deal  to  Pan-Hellenic 
sentiment,  was  still  prudent  enough  to  avoid  extreme 
complications. 

There  is  a large  party  in  Greece  who  are  anxious 
for  a war  with  Turkey,  but  such  a war  at  present 


would  be  extremely  perilous,  not  only  for  Greece, 
but  for  all  Europe.  Europe  does  not  mean  that  this 
torch  shall  be  lighted,  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it. 
M.  Tricoupis  gave  way  to  the  popular  sentiment  as 
far  as  he  could  without  absolutely  compromising  the 
Government.  Nobody  knows  what  will  happen 
under  the  new  Prime  Minister,  M.  Delyannis.  A 
shrewd  politician,  with  considerable  experience,  M. 
Delyannis  would  probably  like  to  attempt  the  an- 
nexation of  Crete,  the  Greeks  believing  that  their 
fleet  is  now  sufficient  to  deal  safely  with  the  Turkish 
fleet.  But  for  the  inevitable  complications  of  the 
Eastern  question,  M.  Delyannis  would  probably 
seize  his  opportunity  and  possibly  succeed;  but  the 
real  opponents  of  his  policy  are  the  great  Pow- 
ers, who  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  annex  Crete,  or 
even  go  to  the  extremity  of  war,  and  who  do  mean 
that  peace  in  the  East  shall  be  kept  at  all  hazards 
until  they  choose  to  break  it  themselves. 

HOLLAND. 

For  the  second  time  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  King  of  Holland  has  been  declared  incapa- 
ble of  reigning,  and  a regency  has  been  established 
in  that  country.  King  William  the  Third  is  now 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  broken  in  mind  and 
body.  His  condition  was  such  in  the  spring  of  1889 
that  the  Council  of  State,  and  subsequently  the 
Dutch  Parliament,  declared  Queen  Emma  Regent  for 
her  young  daughter,  who  is  the  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Crown.  After  this  action  the  King  gained  rap- 
idly, and  two  months  later  was  reinstated  in  his  royal 
prerogatives. 

The  restoration,  so  far  as  his  mind  was  concerned, 
was,  however,  very  brief,  and  for  months  past  it  has 
been  generally  known  that  the  King  was  incapable 
of  directing  public  affairs.  This  condition  of  things, 
together  with  charges  recently  made  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  a defenseless  condition,  has  caused  consid- 
erable uneasiness  throughout  Holland.  At  a meet- 
ing of  Radicals  at  Amsterdam  early  last  month,  the 
Ministers  were  accused  of  jeopardizing  the  welfare 
of  the  State  by  concealing  the  condition  of  the  King 
in  order  that  they  might  rule.  A great  stir  was 
made  at  this  meeting  by  the  proposition  of  a Social- 
ist to  establish  a republican  form  of  government.  This 
undoubtedly  hastened  the  action  of  the  Cabinet, 
for  in  Holland  monarchy  rests  entirely  on  the  acqui- 
escence and  good-will  of  the  people,  and  the  royal 
family  would  be  absolutely  powerless  in  case  of  any 
change  of  public  sentiment.  The  Ministry  have 
hastened  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of 
attempting  to  rule,  by  declaring  the  King  incapaci- 
tated, and  the  Council  of  State  has  been  tempora- 
rily invested  with  the  royal  powers  and  functions. 
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TO  NAVIGATE  THE  AIR. 

The  Aeronautic 'Navigation  Company  was  recently 
chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois. 
The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  manufacture  a 
newly  invented  air-ship,  and  to  manufacture  alum- 
inum under  a new  process  of  their  own.  The  men 
composing  this  company  are  wealthy  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  are  firm  in  the 
belief  that  their  inventors  have  solved  the  problem 
of  aerial  navigation. 

In  their  construction  of  a flying  machine  the  in- 
ventors have  depended  largely  though  not  exclus- 
ively on  the  vacuum  theory.  This  vacuum  is  gener- 
ated by  a large  propeller  in  front  of  the  ship.  The 
blades  of  this  propeller  are  peculiarly  formed,  so  as 
to  cause  the  air  to  deflect  toward  the  rear  after  being 
displaced  in  front,  thus  taking  advantage  both  of  its 
resistance  as  well  as  of  the  vacuum  in  driving  the 
ship  forward.  On  the  four  corners  of  the  wings  are 
propeller  wheels  to  raise  and  lower  the  ship.  These 
wings  or  planes  are  constructed  in  such  a manner 
that  they  will  improvise  themselves  into  parachutes 
when  the  ship  is  descending.  At  the  rear  end  of 
the  buoyancy  chamber  is  attached  the  tail.  This  is 
used  to  guide  the  ship  to  different  heights  while  in 
motion.  Just  above  the  tail  is  a rudder  of  the  same 
style  as  used  on  the  steamboats.  This  rudder  is  em- 
ployed to  guide  the  ship  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
On  the  top  of  the  buoyancy  chamber  is  a sail  extend- 
ing its  full  length  and  adjusted  like  the  sails  of  an 
ordinary  ship  navigating  the  sea. 

Under  the  buoyancy  chamber  is  the  cabin,  built 
after  the  fashion  of  a Pullman  car.  Beneath  the 
oabin  isv  a receptacle  for  storage  batteries.  On  the 
four  corners  of  the  car  are  cushioned  brackets,  de- 
signed to  break  the  jar  when  the  ship  alights.  In 
the  front  end  of  the  buoyancy  chamber  is  a compart- 
ment divided  by  a partition  from  the  gas  chamber. 
In  this  compartment  is  a rotary  gas  engine,  capable 
of  developing  one-horse  power  for  each  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  its  weight.  Directly  on  the  main 
shaft  of  this  engine  is  keyed  the  large  propeller.  Its 
revolutions,  and  consequently  the  speed  of  the  ship, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The  pilot  who 
steers  the  ship  is  placed  in  the  front  end  of  the 
cabin  and  a chart  placed  in  easy  reach  shows  the 
course  he  is  to  follow. 

The  switchboard  governs  the  electrical  appliances, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  the  lever,  control  the  me- 
chanical and  working  devices  used  on  board.  The 
cabin  is  heated  as  well  as  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
the  storage  batteries  are  used  as  ballast  to  keep  the 
ship  in  proper  trim. 

The  material  of  which  the  aerial  machine  is  com- 


posed is  aluminum.  The  company  is  having  a ship 
constructed,  and  a practical  demonstration  of  the 
new  idea  is  promised  inside  of  two  months. 

ANNEXATION  SENTIMENT  IN  CANADA. 

A few  years  ago  a distinguished  Boston  clergy- 
man, in  speaking  of  the  annexation  sentiment  across 
the  border,  said:  “Talk  about  annexation  in  a crowd 
and  you  will  be  almost  mobbed ; talk  about  it  in  a 
company  and  you  will  be  listened  to;  get  a Canadian 
by  himself  and  talk  about  it,  and  three  times  out  of 
four  he  will  tell  you  he  agrees  with  you.”  This  la- 
tent sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation  has  now  broken 
out.  The  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  raising  the 
barriers  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  almost  con- 
fines the  Canadians  to  their  home  market,  and  their 
home  market  is  but  one-fifteenth  as  extended  as 
ours.  This,  of  course,  means  higher  prices  for  the 
things  they  would  naturally  buy  from  us,  and  lower 
prices  for  the  things  they  would  naturally  sell  to  us, 
and  both  have  produced  such  widespread  dissatis- 
faction that  not  only  the  farmers  and  the  fishermen, 
but  the  people  of  the  cities,  seem  to  be  giving  vent 
to  it. 

The  Quebec  Telegraph  is  a leader  in  the  move- 
ment, and  day  after  day  has  been  urging  complete 
separation  from  England,  and  incorporation  with 
the  United  States.  An  editorial  in  this  paper  re- 
cently said:  “About  half  a dozen  of  Tory  papers  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  pronounced  against 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  are 
in  favor  of  imperial  federation,  more  are  loud  for 
reciprocity.  It  is  clear  that  Canada  is  ripening  for 
something.  The  very  newspapers  against  annexa- 
tion know  well  that  the  English-speaking  race  is 
gradually  moving  out  into  the  States.  This  country 
is  too  small  to  afford  a home  market  for  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farm,  or  to  warrant  the  development 
of  the  mineral  wealth.  We  want  more  elbow-room, 
and  we  want  it  on  this  continent;  and  if  we  do  not 
get  it  by  unrestricted  trade,  then  we  shall,  we  be- 
lieve, get  it  through  annexation.” 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  to  be  the  only 
people  who  are  strenuously  opposed  to  reciprocity. 
One  of  their  organs,  in  commenting  upon  Erastus 
Wiman’s  recent  speech  in  Chicago,  says:  “The 
whole  object  of  Mr.  Wiman  and  his  Grit  [Liberal] 
allies  in  this  country  is  to  make  Canada  subservient 
to  the  United  States,  and  make  the  Dominion  a 
dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  product  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.”  That  annexation  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  movement  in  the  near  future  few  of 
our  people  believe.  The  incorporation  of  French 
Canada  would  be  too  much  for  our  National  unity 
to  stand. 
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ARMENIA. 

The  troubles  in  Armenia,  about  which  the  papers 
say  so  much,  are  due  to  two  causes.  The  first  and 
chief  is  political  and  religious— the  constant  mis- 
govemment  of  the  Turks  and  the  natural  antago- 
nism between  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian. 

The  Porte  is  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  give 
the  Armenians  the  kind  of  government  that  makes 
life  safe  and  tolerable.  On  the  one  hand  they  are 
assailed  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Kurdistan,  who, 
being  Mohammedans,  regard  all  Christians  as  legit- 
imate objects  of  prey.  “War  is  enjoined  you  against 
the  infidels,”  says  the  Koran.  But  the  desire  to  re- 
gard this  injunction  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
Kurd’s  natural  love  of  plunder.  Made  victims  of 
this  loyalty  to  the  Prophet  and  this  obedience  to  law- 
less instincts,  the  poor  Armenians  live  a life  full  of 
terror.  Their  houses  are  plundered,  their  lands  laid 
waste,  and  their  wives  and  children  outraged  and 
slain  or  carried  away.  If  the  men  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  death,  it  is  only  to  find  them- 
selves homeless  and  destitute. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  Armenians  who  do  not 
fall  victims  to  Kurdish  rapacity  are  confronted  with 
a fate  hardly  more  tolerable.  The  Turkish  official, 
whether  he  be  the  governor  of  a province,  or  the 
judge  of  a court,  or  only  a tax-gatherer,  is  an  evil  that 
few  persons  are  able  to  bear  with  patience.  If  he  is 
less  murderous  than  the  Kurd,  he  is  not  less  rapa- 
cious. His  favors  go  to  the  hand  that  contains  the 
largest  bribe;  the  weak  and  the  innocent  have  no 
protection  against  him  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
When  the  Kurd  and  the  official  are  united  in  one 
person,  as  in  the  case  of  Moussa  Bey,  at  one  time 
the  Governor  of  an  Armenian  province,  and  re- 
cently tried  and  acquitted  for  crimes  worthy  of  a 
savage,  the  wrongs  of  the  Armenians  exceed  endur- 
ance. If  the  people  of  Armenia  were  not  discon- 
tented under  these  circumstances,  they  would  not 
be  human;  if  they  did  i)ot  demand  and  seek  a 
change,  it  would  be  because  oppression  had  de- 
stroyed the  courage  and  independence  that  once 
made  them  a great  nation. 

The  other  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Armenia  is 
traceable  to  Russia.  Thwarted  in  her  designs  to 
overthrow  Prince  Ferdinand  and  introduce  Russian 
influence  to  control  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  she 
turned  toward  Armenia  as  a more  promising  field 
for  intrigue  and  the  extension  of  her  power.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  her  agents  that  instiga- 
ted the  riots  of  the  last  few  months  which  have  re- 
sulted in  much  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  may  be  the  secret  voice  of  Russia  also 
that  is  urging  the  Kurds  to  their  barbarous  depre- 
dations. 


Is  it  asked  what  Russia  has  to  £ain  by  such  a 
course?  Everything.  Should  an  insurrection  be 
started,  it  would  afford  her  a pretext  to  march  her 
armies  across  the  frontier,  and  show  her  disinter- 
ested love  of  oppressed  nationalities,  and  while  so 
doing  to  gain  a firmer  position  on  the  Black  Sea, 
an  object  for  which  she  works  incessantly. 

But  the  Armenians  have  little  to  expect  from  her 
rule.  Those  placed  under  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin have  suffered  quite  as  badly  as  their  brethren  in 
Turkey.  They  have  been  taxed  and  robbed  to 
starvation;  their  schools  have  been  closed ; their  free- 
dom of  worship  has  been  obstructed,  and  their  press 
has  been  manacled.  It  is  not  to  Russia,  therefore, 
any  more  than  to  Turkey  that  the  Armenians  are  to 
look  for  deliverance;  it  is  in  an  Armenia  indepenen 
of  both  Turkey  and  Russia  that  they  hope  to  find  the 
peace  and  security  now  denied  them.  “Armenia  for 
the  Armenians”  is  their  cry. 

AN  ENGINEER’S  BRAVERY. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Limited 
Express  lately  escaped  a catastrophe  in  a way  that 
spread  the  name  of  its  engineer  over  all  the  land. 
East-bound  freight  No.  60  was  running  in  three 
sections.  The  middle  section  broke  in  two  near  Irving. 
The  engine  pulling  the  third  section  crashed  into 
the  caboose  of  the  broken  section  and  cut  its  way 
through  four  or  five  cars.  Many  cattle  were  killed 
and  two  cars  were  thrown  partly  across  the  track  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Limited  No.  6,  which  was  tearing 
along  down  the  grade. 

The  express  was  endeavoring  to  make  up  time  on 
the  down  grade,  and  its  speed  could  not  have  been 
less  than  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  train  was  made 
up  of  a baggage  car,  smoking  car,  two  day  coaches, 
and  seven  Pullman  cars,  drawn  by  a ninety-ton  en- 
gine, John  Burns,  engineer.  The  engine  was  a new 
one,  the  Ed.  Gallup.  If  he  attempted  to  stop  the 
train,  Burns  felt  sure  that,  while  he  might  save  his 
own  life  by  jumping,  the  passengers  would  meet  a 
horrible  fate.  Jumping  from  his  seat,  he  threw  his 
engine  wide  open,  turned  on  the  sand  in  the  sand- 
box to  give  the  big  drivers  a firmer  grip  on  the  rails, 
and  awaited  the  crash.  The  heavy  locomotive  driven 
at  such  speed  cut  the  fragments  of  wreck  as  a knife 
would  cleave  an  apple,  and  opened  the  way  for  his 
train.  He  then  reversed  the  engine  and  stopped  the 
train.  When  Burns  emerged  from  the  wreck  he 
had  one  arm  scalded,  was  covered  with  cuts  and 
bruises  but  was  not  dangerously  hurt. 

Of  course  there  was  great  excitement  and  alarm 
among  the  passengers.  Many  were  slightly  hurt 
and  a few  seriously,  but  nobody  was  killed.  Owing 
to  the  faithfulness  of  Engineer  Burns,  not  a car  in 
the  train  left  the  track,  and  Judge  S.  S.  Burke,  pres- 
ident of  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railroad,  who 
was  a passenger,  pronounced  it  the  most  wonderful 
escape  on  record.  After  the  people  were  quieted,  C. 
M.  Spitzer,  a Boston  banker,  headed  a list,  and  over 
$400  were  presented  to  Burns  by  the  passengers. 
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AN  ALASKA  RAILWAY. 

A correspondent  writing  from  Juneau,  Alaska, 
says:  “The  project  of  ex-Govemor  Gilpin,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  build  a line  of  railway  through  the  wilds  of 
Alaska  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  to  connect  with  the 
Russian  railway  system  through  Siberia,  thus  link- 
ing the  old  and  the  new  worlds  with  a railroad,  is  a 
feasible  one,  and  the  future  will  see  it  accomplished. 
But  there  is  a giant  obstacle  in  the  way  of  one  un- 
broken line  connecting  the  two  hemispheres,  and 
that  is  Behring  Straits.  Mr.  Gilpin’s  proposition  is 
to  bridge  these  straits,  which  is  all  well  enough  in 
theory,  but  quite  a different  thing  in  practice. 
Could  a bridge  be  built  high  enough  to  allow  tower- 
ing icebergs  to  pass  under  it,  and  with  a strength  to 
withstand  the  great  ice  floes  that  are  yearly  swept 
down  through  the  straits  from  the  Arctic  ocean? 
The  current  is  sweeping  through  the  narrow  straits 
from  one  great  se°  into  another  very  swift  and  strong 
and  huge  bergs  would  be  borne  against  the  bridge 
its  piers,  and  abutments  with  a force  that  neither 
steel  stringers  nor  masonwork  would  stand  against. 
The  character  of  the  coast  line  of  Alaska  is  such 
that  railway  building  along  it  would  encounter  ob- 
stacles almost  as  great  as  the  ice  floes  in  Behring 
St.  aits.  Through  the  interior  of  Alaska  rather 
than  along  the  coast  lies  the  route  for  Governor 
Gilpin’s  road,  across  the  head  waters  of  the  Stickeen 
and  down  the  great  valley  of  the  Yukon.  In  the 
main  this  route  would  be  through  a rolling  country, 
until  the  lower  Reaches  of  the  Yukon  were  reached, 
where  the  country  becomes  almost  flat,  swampy, 
and  frozen.  The  resources  of  the  country  that  the 
line  would  pass  through  have  yet  to  be  learned  and 
tested,  but  there  is  every  promise  that  it  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  coal.  It  is  a fine  grazing  country,  and 
from  the  rolling  hills  and  prairies  thousands  of  tons 
of  wild  hay  could  be  cut,  and  although  the  season 
is  short,  stock  raising  might  be  made  a profitable 
industry.  The  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  swarm  with 
salmon  of  the  finest  quality  and  a railroad  would 
undoubted!  open  out  a great  salmon-fishing  indus- 
try. Many  miners  who  have  spent  both  winter  and 
summer  in  that  section  say  that  vast  country  has  a 
great  future  before  it,  and  what  it  needs  to  open  it 
up  and  offer  permanent  and  profitable  homes  to 
thousands  of  American  people  is  Governor  Gilpin’s 
railroad. 

A DEATH  BLOW  TO  PANAMA. 

Dark  days  seem  to  have  come  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Since  the  suspension  of  operations  on  the 
inter-oceanic  canal  the  towns  have  been  crowded 
with  a shiftless  and  unemployed  foreign  population, 
who  have  lingered  there  at  a great  risk  from  the 
deadly  climate  in  a vain  hope  of  a chance  to  resume 


work.  The  fire  which  swept  [the  better  part  of 
Colon  out  of  existence  a few  weeks  ago  greatly  in- 
creased the  general  suffering  and  destitution.  Bus- 
iness on  the  Atlantic  side  has  been  practically  abol- 
ished and  commerce  paralyzed  throughout  the  entire 
strip  of  country  occupied  by  the  Canal  Company 
and  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  railroad  has  gener- 
ally returned  to  their]  homes  at  its  own  expense  its 
former  employes  who  lacked  the  means  to  pay  for  their 
passage,  and  the  French  Consul  has  promised  to  re- 
store needy  Frenchmen  to  their  own  country.  The 
Panama  Government  has  made  a feeble  effort  to  re- 
lieve cases  of  immediate  distress,  but  the  official 
exchequer  is  low,  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  various 
West  India  Islands,  natives  of  which  hive  ahoraisi 
in  Panama  for  years,  had  at  last  advices  failed  to 
elicit  a response.  Anybody  who  has  slept  at  a Colon 
hotel  with  the  bullfrogs  piping  a midnight  chorus 
in  a fetid  swamp  immediately  under  his  bedroom 
floor  will  not  be  inclined  to  regard  the  fire  as  an  un- 
mixed evil.  The  burning  of  the  town  in  1885,  it  was 
believed,  averted  a pestilence,  but  Colon  had  again 
reverted  to  its  old  conditions  and  had  become  a hot- 
bed of  malignant  disease. 

Since  the  fire  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  has 
formed  another  of  the  looked-for  advantages  which 
deluded  fortune- seekers  have  flattered  themselves 
would  follow  the  success  of  Lieutenant  Wyse’s  ap- 
plication for  an  extension  of  the  Government’s  con- 
cession to  the  Canal  Company.  This  hope  is  now 
destroyed  by  the  practical  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  accede  to  Mr.  Wyse’s  terms.  There  will 
probably  result  a general  evacuation  of  the  Isthmus 
and  a permanent  return  of  the  commercial  depres- 
sion which  followed  the  opening  of  the  overland 
route  to  California  a generation  ago.  Even  the  sub- 
sidized newspapers] which  insist  that  the  promises  of 
Panama  stock  inflatere  are  genuine  advise  foreigners 
not  to  waste  time  on  the  Isthmus,  but  in  a more 
temperate  and  healthful  clime  to  await  M.  de  Les- 
seps’s  vindication.  This  advice  those  who  can  beg 
or  pay  for  their  passage  will  probably  accept. 

Mr.  Wyse’s  proposition,  which  a committee  of  the 
Colombian  Congress  has  had  under  consideration 
since  last  August,  asked  a further  eight-year  conces- 
sion, to  date  from  March  3, 1892,  in  return  for  a pay- 
ment to  Colombia  of  $2,400,000  and  an  annuity  of 
$72,000.  The  committee  is  said  to  have  reported  fa- 
vorably respecting  the  principle  on  which  the  request 
for  any  extension  was  based.  But  it  demanded  in 
addition  a specie  deposit  of  $6,000,000,  $2,000,000  in 
paid  up  shares,  and  payment  for  all  private  lands 
required  by  the  company.  These  conditions  are  ab- 
solutely prohibitory,  and  if  imposed  in  good  faith, 
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as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  they  indicate  that 
Colombia  proposes  to  profit  by  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal contract  of  1878.  This  means  that  on  March  3, 
1892,  it  will  seize,  without  indemnity,  the  lands  of 
the  company,  its  buildings,  materials  and  improve- 
ments— every  vestige,  in  fact,  of  its  visible  invest- 
ment that  is  not  “movable.”  Of  the  movable  prop- 
erty the  bulk  is  in  such  a state  of  dilapidation  that 
it  would  not  pay  for  transportation,  and  the  present 
officials  could  be  trusted  to  get  the  worst  of  any 
bargain  they  might  strike  for  its  sale.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  liquidator  of  the  company  will 
probably  not  long  feel  justified  in  continuing  the 
maintenance  at  enormous  expense  of  the  present 
staff  of  caretakers  on  the  Isthmus. 


CHINA’S  POSITION. 

Correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg  indicates  that 
the  Russian  Government  is  much  exercised  over  the 
influx  of  Chinese  into  its  southeastern  possessions, 
particularly  into  the  Amoor  and  South  Ussuria  dis- 
tricts. Efforts  to  found  Russian  colonies  in  these 
districts  have  failed,  but  the  Chinese  have  swarmed 
over  the  frontier  in  immense  numbers,  occupying  the 
best  lands  and  the  most  available  points  for  trade, 
until  they  threaten  to  take  entire  possesion.  Various 
measures  have  been  proposed  to  check  the  immigar- 
tion  tide,  but  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  devise  any 
plan  that  will  effectually  shut  them  out.  While  the 
Chinese  can  be  kept  from  landing  at  ports  like  San 
Francisco  or  Sydney,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
prevent  immigration  from  trickling  across  the  long 
and  illy-guarded  southeastern  boundary  line  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Meanwhile  reports  come  that  the  Pekin  authori- 
ties, alarmed  by  the  extension  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railroad  nearly  to  their  western  frontier, and  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
along  their  northern  frontier,  have  determined  to 
abandon  their  conservatism  and  to  build  railways  on 
their  own  side  of  the  line,  chiefly  for  defensive  mili- 
tary operations.  The  Chinese  authorities  clearly  see 
how  they  are  thus  menaced,  and  recent  correspon- 
dence asserts  that  the-y  we  holding  back  only  until  the 
necessity  of  the  constru  n of  railways  as  a matter 
of  military  defence  has  become  more  clearly  appar 
enf  to  the  people.  Of  couse,  for  whatever  reason 
the  work  is  undertaken,  the  construction  of  railways 
must  inevitably  tend  to  break  down  Chinese  seclu- 
sion] and  to  promote  the  opening  of  the  Empire  to 
civilization. 

However,  there  are  considerations  which  it  is 
thought  may  act  on  the  Chinese  judgment  so  as  pos- 


sibly to  prevent  the  construction  of  railroads  as  a 
purely  defensive  measure.  For  some  time  close  ob- 
servers of  the  situation  in  the  far  oast  have  felt  that 
Afghanistan  has  ceased  to  be  the  only  factor  in  Rus- 
sia’s Asiatic  policy  toward  England,  and  that  with 
the  advance  of  the  northern  power  to  the  Manchur- 
ian seaboard  and  the  British  acquisition  of  Upper 
Burmah,  the  pivot  of  movement  has  been  moved 
farther  east.  The  northeastern  boundary  between 
China  and  Russia  has  recently  been  delimited,  and 
that  between  England  and  China  on  the  southwest 
will  doubtless  soon  be,  and  the  Pekin  statesmen  are 
not  blind  to  the  advantages  as  well  as  dangers  of 
their  position  between  two  great  and  hostile  powers. 
In  the  event  of  war,  China  could,  by  alliance  with 
one  power  or  the  other,  easily  control  the  situation, 
and  her  diplomats  perceive  that  the  struggle  over 
a weak  intermediate  Asiatic  power  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  may  take  the  form  of  a contest  for  the  al- 
liance of  a strong  intermediate  Asiatic  power  at 
Pekin.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  plan 
of  playing  one  great  power  against  the  other  may  be 
preferred  as  a method  of  defence  to  the  construction 
of  railways,  with  the  intense  popular  hostility  it 
would  be  certain  to  arouse. 

EXPLORER  STANLEY  CRITICISED. 

The  republication  of  the  “Diaries  and  Letters  of 
Major  Barttelot,”  the  murdered  commander  of 
Stanley’s  rear-guard,  haa caused  a great  sensation  in 
London.  They  contain  serious  charges  against  the 
African  explorer.  The  book  was  edited  by  the  dead 
man’s  brother,  Walter  Barttelot,  who,  in  the  preface, 
says:  “It  is  not  likely  this  book  would  have  been 
written  or  one  word  of  its  contents  ever  been  pub- 
lished had  justice  been  partially  done,  or  any  kind- 
ness shown  by  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  the 
officer  who  was  left  at  Yambuya  with  his  impedi- 
menta, stores,  and  baggage.” 

Charges  of  malignity,  ingratitude,  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  desertion  are  then  brought  against  Stan- 
ley. Besides  other  less  important  accusations,  the 
issue  presented  is  whether  the  misfortunes  of  the 
rear  column  were  due  to  the  indecision  of  Major 
Barttelot  and  that  of  his  companions,  or  whether 
Stanley  himself  was  primarily  responsible.  In  his 
book  Mr.  Stanley  finds  fault  because  the  rear  column 
did  not  follow  the  advance  column  as  directed.  Mr. 
Barttelot  asserts  that  his  brother’s  diaries  and 
letters,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  surviving 
officers,  show  that  Stanley  made  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  his  orders,  as  he  took  all  the  strong, 
able  men,  and  those  of  good  character,  with  him, 
leaving  to  the  rear  guard  the  sick,  feeble  and  incor- 
rigible. Mr.  Stanley  refuses  to  be  interviewed  on 
the  subject. 
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READ  IT. 

There  is  one  article  in  this  issue  of  which  we  are 
roud — very  proud — and  which  we  should  like  to 
ave  read  not  only  by  subscribers,  but  by  "teachers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  journal.  For  cer- 
tain reasons,  some  of  our  contemporaries  would  like 
for  teachers  to  think  that  the  School  News  is  a little, 
local  school  journal,  “bought  by  the  pound”  and  of 
no  value  outside  the  locality  in  which  it  is  published. 
In  fact  we  are  informed  that  some  of  their  agents 
have  made  such  statements  in  certain  localities.  We 
are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  reply  by  an  article  con- 
tributed without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  our 
part,  by  more  thaD  three-scores  of  our  subscribers 
from  thirty  nine  counties  of  jive  states.  The  article 
to  which  we  refer  is  entitled  “Kind  Words  from  Our 
Friends,”  and  is  found  on  page  34.  Kind  readers, 
after  having  read  the  article,  please  loan  your  jour- 
nal to  a fellow-teacher  with  the  request^that  he  care- 
fully peruse  the  article.  * j.:  ~ 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  The 
School  News  was  established  in  1887  as  a local  jour- 
nal for  the  express  purpose,  of  assisting  teachers  in 
introducing  and  successfully  using  a “ Manual  and 
Guide”  or  Course  of  Study  in  the  rural  schools.  It  has 
been  our  good  luck,  in  the  humble  position  of  country 
school  teacher,  institute  instructor,  and  editor,  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  work  of  grading  the 
country  schools  ever  since  this  grand  movement 
started  in  Macon  county  in  1879.  We  know  by  ex- 
perience something  of  the  multitude  of  duties  that 
are  heaped  upon  the  country  teacher,  and  the 
school-work  that  appears  in  this  joumat  from  month 
to  month  is  not  published  because  we  think  that 
“ignorant  country  school  teachers”  do  not  have 
sense  enough  to  prepare  such  work  for  themselves, 
as  some  of  our  contemporaries  :inti  mate.  It  is  time 
that  the  teacher  lacks,  not  the  ability  'to  arrange 
work,  and  the  School  News  is  published  expressly 
to  'help  the  teacher  to  economize  time.  The  articles 
on  December  Work  in  this  number  represent  many 
hours  of  research  and  thought  and  no  doubt  will 
enable  our  readers  to  do  work  during  the  month 
that  they  could  not  otherwise  do,  not  because  of 
lack  of  ability  to  do  the  work  but  for  want  of  time 
in  which  to  arrange  it.  This  is  what  caused  the 
School  News  to  be  sought  for  outside  the  county  in 
which  it  was  established  as  a local  journal,  and  al- 
though it  labored  for  two  years  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a local  name  it  now  circulates  in  everv  coun- 


ty of  Iliinois  and  in  parts  of  many  other  States. 

We  have  no  desire  to  dictate  to  our  exchanges 
what  they  shall  or  shall  not  insert  in  their  columns. 
We  believe  in  the  study  of  psychology,  and  the  the- 
ory of  teaching,  and  are  glad  that  there  are  journals 
that  make  a specialty  ot  “professional  study” ; and 
we  have  never  asked  a teacher  to  discontinue  his 
subscription  to  one  of  these  journals  in  order  to  get 
him  on  our  list.  It  has  been  said  that  a school  jour- 
nal should  not  publish  methods  and  devices  because 
teachers  can  get  these  from  books.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  articles  that  are  purely  “professional.”  Can- 
not the  teacher  get  psychology  or  theory  of  teaching 
from  books?  The  educational  field  is  broad — too 
broad  for  all  parts  to  be  gleaned  by  the  editor  or 
editors  of  any  journal.  Let  each  one  take  up  a part 
of  the  field — that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted — and  do 
his  work  well.  The  School  News  is  trying  to  gath- 
er golden  grains  from  a narrow  swath  down  in  the 
valley  and  does  not  find  fault  with  a brother  who 
prefers  to  labor  up  on  the  hillside.  The  teacher  who 
would  be  broad  in  his  views  must  read  more  than 
one  school  journal. 

It  is  true  that  of  the  forty  pages  of  this  journal 
fourteen  pages  (pages  2 to  15)  are  “ patent  insiders  ” 
and  are  furnished  us  without  any  editorial  supervis- 
ion on  our  part.  However,  these  pages  are  edited 
by  a man  who  has  much  more  ability  in  his  chosen 
field  than  we  have,  and  we  are  sure  that  these  pages 
contain  much  that  is  not  only  interesting  but  profit- 
able to  our  readers.  We  can  give  our  subscribers  a 
better  journal  with  these  pages  than  we  could  with- 
out them.  But  they  are  not  “bought  by  the 
pound,”  as  our  bills  will  show. 

In  publishing  the  School  News  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing guiding  principles: 

1.  To  give  every  subscriber  100  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

2.  To  make  no  promises’ to  secure  subscribers 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  fulfill. 

3.  Never  to  misrepresent  our  circulation  to 
secure  advertising.  We  know  that  it  is  common 
for  publishers  to  make  magnifiedjreports  of  circula- 
tion in  order  to  increase  their  advertising,  but  we 
believe  that  educational  journals  should  stand  for 
truth  and  justice , and  shouldfnot  make  false  state- 
ments to  secure  a few  dollars’  worth  of  advertising. 
Recently  we  were  greatly  surprised  when  a brother 
editor  told  in  an  indirect  way,  in  an  editorial,  the 
circulation  of  his  journal,  which  is  but  little  m ore 
than  half  what  it  is  reported  and  guaranteed  to-  be 
by  the  leading  newspaper  directory  of  this  country. 
The  School  News  needs  more  advertising  patronage 
than  it  has,  but  while  it  is  under  the  present  man- 
agement it  will  never  misrepresent  its  circulation  in 
order  to  secure  an  increase  of  advertising  patronage, 
Quoting  the  words  of  one  of  our  contemporaries, 
with  some  changes:  “ But  when  one  of  these  ‘highly 
professional’  journals  is  palmed  off  upon  advertisers 
who  do  not  know  its  circulation,  as  having  a guar- 
anteed circulation  almost  twice  what  it  has  in  real- 
ity, according  to  its  editorials,  the  fraud  ought  to  be 
exposed.” 


The  Thirty- >»ev»nth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  8‘-  Teach- 

ers’ Association  will  be  held  at  the  Capitol  building,  Springfield, 
Dec.  29,  30,  and  Si. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Riodon,  A.  B. 

IV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It  has  been  said  that  consciousness  can  not  be 
logiccally  defined  because  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge.  It  is  the  one  fundamental  source  to 
which  we  refer  all  mental  acts  and  states  for  expla- 
nation; there  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  fundamen- 
tal to  which  consciousness  itself  may  be  referred  for 
explanation.  Yet  it  is  possible  for  us  to  understand 
very  well  what  is  meant  by  consciousness,  though 
we  are  unable  to  give  a logical  definition  of  it. 

Importance  of  CoNSCiousNESS.-Consciousness  is 
the  foundation  of  all  that  mind  does  or  suffers.  It 
is  consciousness  that  makes  possible  a science  of 
mind.  A complete  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  consciousness  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  a successful  study  of  Mental  Science. 

But  necessary  as  is  a correct  understanding  of 
consciousness, there  is, perhaps,  no  subject  in  Psychol- 
ogy upon  which  the  philosophers  have  differed 
more  widely  in  the  matter  which  they  have  written 
upon  it,  as  well  as  in  their  methods  of  treatment. 
This  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  a failure  on 
the  part  of  some  to  understand  the  subject,  but 
very  much  of  the  confusion  has  evidently  come 
fi< >in  carelessness  in  language  just  where  the  great- 
est accuracy  of  expression  is  imperatively  deman- 
ded. 

Object  of  This  Chapter. — It  shall  be  the  object 
of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  the  writer’s  view  of  con- 
sciousness, so  that  it  may  be  understood,  and  in 
such  a way,  it  is  hoped,  as  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
obscurity  often  met  with  in  treatises  on  the  mind. 
But  the  subject  must  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
studied.  The  student  must  read  and  re-read  and 
then  test  every  statement  by  appealing  to  the  expe- 
rience of  his  own  mind  as  revealed  in  his  own  self- 
consciousness.  This  is  the  only  supreme  authority 
in  mental  science.  Every  statement  must  be 
brought  before  our  own  self-consciousness, — and  if 
its  truthfulness  is  there  confirmed  it  must  be  accep- 
ted although  great  names  oppose  it;  but  if  it  is 
found  not  to  conform  to  our  own  experience,  no 
amount  of  authority  can  add  one  whit  to  its  valid- 
ity. 

All  mental  operation  alike  in  what? — It  is  one 
very  strange  characteristic  of  mind  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  experiencing  mental  phenomena  so  very  dif- 
ferent, and  even  sometimes  directly  opposite.  Per- 
ceiving, remembering,  imagining,  and  reasoning, 
are  very  different  processes.  Yet  they  often  follow 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  they  seem 
almost  simultaneous. 

Joy  differs  from  sorrow  as  day  from  night,  but 
the  mind  may  experience  both  almost  in  the  same 
instant  of  time.  And  then  put  forth  a volition  or 
resolution  which  is  neither  like  either  of  these  feel- 
ings nor  any  other  mental  state  or  process. 

All  these  phenomena,  however,  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  are  known  by  the  soul  experien- 
cing them  to  be  its  own  affectations;  through  all 


these  changes  the  soul  apprehends  its  own  porsonal 
identity,  it  knows  that  it  is  itself,  that  it  was  and 
will  be  the  same  soul  which  it  is,  only  differently 
affected. 

Consciousness  defined. — The  soul  is  able  to  ap- 
prehend its  own  personal  identity,  that  is,  know 
that  it  is  itself,  only  by  being  aware  of  its  own  acts 
and  states.  This  attribute  that  enables  the  soul  to 
be  aware  of  its  own  affectations  is  consciousness. 

Consciousness  is,  therefore,  that  attribute  of 
mind  that  enables  it  to  know  its  own  acts  and 
states.  If  it  would  not  be  improper  to  speak  of  one 
attribute  of  mind  as  being  more  important  than  an- 
other, this  one  should  stand  pre-eminently  first,  for 
it  is  consciousness  that  more  than  anything  else 
distinguishes  mind,  not  only  from  matter,  but  from 
all  other  forces  of  nature.  We  commonly  speak  of 
matter  as  being  inert  while  mind  is  active.  Philo- 
sophically speaking,  however,  matter  is  as  active  as 
mind.  In  any  body  of  matter  the  atoms  must  all 
put  forth  an  effort  or  activity  of  some  kind  or  the 
body  could  not  maintain  its  form.  Indeed  it  is 
known  that  every  atom  of  matter  acts  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  upon  every  other  atom  in  the  uni- 
verse. but  it  does  it  unconsciously — that  is  it  does 
not  know  that  it  acts.  The  same  is  true  of  electric- 
ity and  gravity  and  of  all  forces  except  mind. 
While  they  possess  the  power  of  activity,  they  lack 
the  attribute  of  consciousness,  and  are,  therefore, 
known  as  “blind  forces,”  as  distinguished  from 
“ conscious  intelligence.” 

The  spirit  of  God  is  the  only  thing  to  which  to 
liken  the  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
“ man  was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator.” 

Etymology  of  the  term  consiousness. — The 
word  consciousness,  from  con,  together,  and  scio,  to 
know,  implies  a knowing  together,  and  by  keeping 
in  mind  this  etymological  meaning  of  the  term  we 
may  escape  some  of  the  confusion  that  might  other- 
wise arise. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  W.  J.  Brinkley,  A.  M. 

2.  d Physiology. 

1.  e Properties. 

1.  f Under  the  influence  of  the  prop- 
er stimulus  the  muscles  becomes 
shorter  and  thicker  i.  e.  it  con- 
tracts. This  is  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  the  muscle 
cells  in  which  the  protoplasm 
becomes  drawn  up  thus  mak- 
ing the  muscle  shorter  and 
thicker.  While  there  is  a change 
in  shape  of  the  cell  there  a very 
strange  chemical  also  takes 
place,  so  that  contraction  is 
some  thing  more  than  a change 
of  shape. 

1.  g Stimuli. 

1.  h Heat. 

2.  h Pressure. 

3.  h Chemicals, 
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4.  h Electricity. 

5.  h Nervous  stimulus. 

2.  f In  a normal  condition  the  con- 

traction lasts  for  but  a moment. 
Moment  when  the  protoplasm 
begins  to  return  to  its  original 
position  which  results  in  the 
muscle  assuming  its  original 
shape.  The  action  is  called — 
Relaxation  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  sarcolemma 
does  not  contract. 

3.  f The  power  to  note  resistance— 

Muscular  Sense. 

4.  f The  constant  tendency  to  con- 

tract— Tonicity.  Use: 

1.  To  keep  bone  in  place. 

2.  To  secure  more  ready  ac- 
tion of  the  muscle. 

2.  e Function. 

1.  f To  give  motion  to  the 

parts  of  the  body  thus  enabling 
us  to  walk,  talk,  breathe,  etc. 

2.  f To  aid  in  circulation.  How? 

3.  f To  give  symmetry  to  the  body. 

4.  f By  means  of  muscular  sense  to 

give  us  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world.  • 

5.  f Protect  the  arteries  and  deep- 

seated  veins. 

3.  d Hygiene. 

1.  f Exercise. 

1.  g Necessity. 

1.  h Increases  tissue  change — 

hence  removal  of  worn  out 
material  and  deposit  of  new. 

2.  h The  vital  functions  are  bet- 

ter performed,  the  effete 
material  more  rapidly  re- 
moved, the  deposit  of  new 
hastened. 

2.  g Cautions. 

1.  h Exercise  should  not  be  car- 

ried to  the  point  of  serious 
fatigue.  Why? 

2.  h Exercise  should  not  be 

violent.  Why? 

3.  h A change  from  rest  to  mo- 

tion should  not  be  sudden. 

4.  h Exercise  should  be  suited 

to  the  age,  strength  and 
habits  of  the  person. 

5.  h Do  not  engage  in  violent 

exercise  before  or  for  some 
hours  after  a meal.  Why? 

3.  g Effects  of'  Narcotics  and 

Stimulants. 

1.  h Alcohol. 

1.  i A loss  of  muscular  con- 

trol by  the  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  taking 
from  the  muscle  the  prop- 
er stimulus. 

2.  i A direct  injury  to  the  tis- 

sue itself  by  deposit  of 
fat  tissue  in  place  of  mus- 


cles which  takes  from  the 
muscle  their  tone  and 
strenght  especially  true 
of  the  heart.  This  state 
is  known  as  fatty  degen- 
eration. 

Queries. 

1.  Are  the  tendons  elastic  or  inelastic?  Why? 

2.  What  is  the  strongest  tendon  of  the  body? 
What  tendon  is  it  that  makes  the  “ham-string”? 

3.  How  many  fiber  cells  would  there  be  in  a 
four  inch  cube  of  meat?  Suppose  you  could  drop 
them  a foot  apart  how  far  would  they  reach? 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  muscle  of  the  body? 
The  largest? 

Demonstrations. 

1.  a Contractility,  learn  from  the  study  of 

Amoeban  and  fresh  water  Hydra 
which  maybe  obtained  from  the  ponds, 
creeks,  etc. 

2.  a Structure  and  arrangement  of  muscles  by 

dissection  of  muscles  of  a cat  or  rat.  No- 
tice nature  of  attachment  and  manner  of 
working  of  tendons.  Study  a cat’s  paw. 

3.  a Microscopic  Structure. 

1.  b Take  a small  muscle  of  a frog  (as  fresh 

as  possible)  and  harden  by'  putting  it  in 
chromic  acid  (5  per  cent  Acid)  a few 
hours  then  place  in  some  staining  fluid 
(Haematoxylin  or  Picrocarmin)  a few 
hours.  Then  make  as  thin  a crossection 
as  possible  and  mount  by  placing  on 
glass  slide  a drop  of  Glycerine  then 
place  in  this  the  section  to  be  examined 
then  put  on  the  cover  glass.  Examine 
to  find 

1.  c Connective  tissue  around  the  bundles 

of  fibers  and  around  the  whole  muscle 
(Perimesium.) 

2.  c Connective  tissue  between  the  fibers 

(Endomesium.) 

2.  b To  study  the  fibers. 

1.  c Striated  fiber  cell.  Take  a small  piece 

. of  muscle  from  the  leg  of  a frog  (just 
killed)  and  tease  i.  e.  carefully  separate 
it  into  as  fine  fibers  as  possible,  needle 
point  either  in  normal  salt  solution 
(99.94  per  cent  water  and  06  per  cent 
common  salt)  or  glycerine.  Mount  on 
slide  as  above.  Examine  with  low 
and  high  power.  To  devefop  nucleus 
add  by  means  of  a tooth-pick  a drop 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  edge  of  the  cover 
glass.  To  develop  sarcolemma  be- 
fore mounting  after  you  have  teased 
out  some  fibers  place  a hair  crosswise 
on  the  fibers  and  gently  press  upon 
it,  remove  the  hair  and  mount  as  above. 

2.  c Structure  of  uustriped  muscle. 

1.  d Harden  a chicken  gizzard  by  plac- 
ing it  for  sometime  in  strong  alco- 
hol, and  proceed  as  above.  Use 
high  power  1-6  objective. 

3.  c Treat  as  in  2b  a piece  of  muscle  from 

the  heart  of  a frog  or  cat. 


DECEMBER , OR  FOURTH  MONTH'S  WORK.  1ft 


ORAL  GEOGRAPHY— THIRD  YEAR. 


The  work  for  this  month  is  so  well  treated  in  White’s  “Ele- 
ments of  Pedagogy”  that  we  take  the  following,  with  some  ad- 
ditions and  modification,  from  that  excellent  work.— Editor. 

Map  of  School  Yard.— Draw  a - map  of  the 
school-yard  or  the  square  in  which  the  school-house 
is  situated,  determining  comparative  length  of  sides 
by  measurement.  Locate  a few  objects  and  drill  in 
direction,  passing  from  the  real  objects  to  their  re- 
presentatives on  the  map. 

Map  of  Township. — Draw  on  a definite  scale  a 
map  of  the  township,  village,  or  city  in  which  the 
school  is  located,  representing  thereon  the  principal 
streets,  streams,  hills,  buildings,  etc.,  and  then  drill 
pupils  on  this  map  as  above.  Continue  until  they 
can  readily  give  directions  between  objects,  locate 
them  by  words,  and  can  readily  draw  the  map. 
f Boundaries. 

Area. 

Location  in  County. 

Population . 

Towns. 

Township  -{  Railroads. 

Section's  Numbered. 

Churches. 

School  houses  located. 

Postoffice. 

Objects  of  Interest. 

Surface. — Develop  the  idea  of  surface,  showing 
the  surface  may  be  smooth  or  rough,  even  or  un- 
even. Take  a large  sheet  of  paper  and  place  it  on 
the  floor  or  table,  and  call  it  an  even  surface;  then 
crumple  the  paper,  thus  making  the  surface  uneven. 
Have  pupils  point  out  an  even  surface  of  ground 
near  the  school-house;  also  an  uneven  surface. 
Talk  about  the  near  farms,  whether  even  or  uneven, 
and  describe  the  difference  in  the  roads  in  an  even 
and  an  uneven  country. 

Level  or  Sloping  Surface. — Next  develop  the 
idea  of  a level  surface  and  a sloping  or  inclined  sur- 
face. Point  to  the  top  of  the  table  and  ask  wheth- 
er level  or  sloping;  tip  the  table  by  lifting  one  end 
of  it,  and  then  ask  whether  the  top  be  level  or  slop- 
ing. Have  pupils  hold  their  slates  in  a level  posi- 
tion; in  a sloping  position.  Show  that  water  runs 
readily  off  from  a sloping  surface;  th©  effect  on  run- 
ning water  if  the  slope  be  increased. 

Plane  Surfaces. — Next  develop  the  idea  of  a 
plane.  Take  a straight  edge,  as  a yard-stick,  and 
put  it  in  different  positions  on  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  let  the  pupils  see  how  the  edge  rests  uniformly 
on  the  table.  Put  a sheet  of  paper  smoothly  on  the 
table  and  apply  the  straight  edge  again;  then 
crumple  up  the  paper  and  apply  the  edge,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  great  difference. 
Tell  them  that  the  top  of  the  table  is  a plane  sur- 
face, and  ask  whether  the  floor  is  a plane  surface,  the 
walls  of  the  room,  the  ceiling,  etc.  Then  show  that 
a plane  may  be  level  or  sloping;  ask  what  kind  of  a 
plane  is  the  top  of  the  table;  tip  the  table,  and  ask 
what  kind  of  a plane  it  now  is.  Show  that  level 
land-surfaces  are  called  plains  (not  planes).  Ask 
pupils  to  find  a small  plain  near  the  school-house. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  see  by  imagination  large  plains, 
— plains  that  contain  a number  of  farms,  etc. 


Hill  and  Mountain. — Next  develop  the  concept 
of  a hill,  and  make  a picture  of  one  on  the  black- 
board. Teach  the  ideas  represented  by  the  words 
foot  or  base,  sides  or  slopes,  top  or  summit,  and  the 
height  of  the  hill.  The  last  idea  can  be  taught  by 
molding  a hill  in  sand,  and,  after  teaching  its  parts, 
running  a needle  or  wire  from  the  top  vertically  to 
the  plane  of  the  base.  Show  that  the  height  is  less 
than  the  length  of  the  slope.  Teach  distinction  be- 
tween a hill  and  a mound — the  one  a natural  eleva- 
tion of  land;  the  other  artificial.  Help  the  pupils 
to  imagine  a very  high  hill,  and  call  it  a mountain; 
describe  as  vividly  as  possible  some  noted  mountain. 

( Base. 

Hill  ] Slope. 

( Summit. 


Ridges  and  Hills. — Next  call  attention  to  a 
ridge  or  range  of  hills.  If  there  be  one  in  the 
neighborhood,  use  this;  if  not,  show  the  pupils  a 
a picture  of  such  a range,  or  mold  ranges  of  hills  in 
sand,  and  then  develop  an  idea  of  a valley, 
f Peak. 

| Range. 

Mountain-!  System. 

Volcano. 

[ Crater. 


River. — The  next  lesson  may  develop  the  idea 
of  a stream  of  water,  beginning  with  a stream  well 
known  to  the  pupils.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  run- 
ning water  and  by  still  water;  what  is  mea*nt  by  the 
current  of  a stream;  why  the  water  has  a current; 
why  some  streams  are  more  rapid  than  others;  why 
boats  can  not  ascend  some  rivers;  what  is  meant  by 
a water-fall.  Tell  the  pupils  about  famous  rapids 
in  rivers;  also  something  of  interest  about  some 
famous  falls,  as  Niagara  Falls. 

Draw  the  picture  or  map  of  a stream  of  water 
on  the  board,  and  teach  what  is  meant  by  the  source 
or  sources  of  the  stream,  its  course,  and  its  mouth; 
also,  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  right  bank,  the 
left  bank;  its  channel  and  its  bed;  itp  branches,  etc. 
Write  all  these  terms  on  the  board;  also  the  names 
applied  to  a small  stream,  as  creek  and  brook;  then 
develop  the  idea  of  a river,  and  apply  appropriate 
terms  above  to  it. 


f Source. 
I Mouth. 
| Bed. 


River  -! 


Right  bank. 
Left  Bank, 
Current. 
Channel. 
Waterfall. 


Lake.— Develop  the  concept  lake,  beginning 
with  a known  pond,  if  pupils  have  not  seen  a lake. 
Compare  a pond  and  a stream — one  running  water, 
and  the  other  still  water.  Show  how  p:nds  are 
formed;  what  are  its  banks,  its  bed,  its  depth.  En- 
large the  pond  in  imagination  until  it  is  a lake  large 
enough  for  steamers  to  sail  on  it.  Describe  some 
great  lake,  its  waves  in  storms,  etc.;  describe  a salt 
lake. 


N.  B.  -Teach  no  formal  definitions  at  this 
stage,  but  see  that  concepts  and  ideas  are  clearly  in 
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mind,  and  that  the  proper  words  are  closely  associat- 
ed with  them. 

Close  the  study  of  the  month  by  having  each 
pupil  draw  a neat  map  of  the  township. 


FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES. 

Women’s  Rights  in  Bologna,  Italy.  Women 
had  for  centuries  the  right  to  teach  as  professors  in 
the  university.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Clotilde  Tambroni  taught  Greek;  Maria  Dalle  Don- 
ne taught  Medicine.  Recently  another  woman  has 
been  engaged  as  professor,  namely,  Miss  Dr.  Giusep- 
ina  Cattani.  She  gives  lectures  on  Bacteriology, 
he  was  bom  in  1868,  studied  in  and  graduated  from 
the  university  at  Bologna,  and  since  1884  had  a 
position  as  assistant  in  the  Institute  for  General 
Pathology.  She  spent  several  years  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Prussia,  Berlin.  The  minister  of  education  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  according  to 
§.  46,  of  a governmental  decree  of  the  year  1817, 
iocal  school  inspectors  have  no  right  to  prescribe 
methods  of  instruction.  That  duty  is  reserved  for 
provincial  school  councillors. 

Berlin.  The  special  teachers  in  the  people’s 
schools,  such  as  drawing  and  music  teachers,  have 
16  hours  of  work  per  week,  life-long  tenure  of  office, 
and  a claim  to  a pension.  Their  salary  begins  with 
$600  and  ends  with  $900  per  annum.  The  music 
teachers  have  an  extra  source  of  income  in  preparing 
schools  for  festivals. 

Cologne.  Oscar  Jaeger,  the  principal  of  a 
gymnasium  and  a prolific  author,  has  offered  a bet 
with  his  opponents  that  he  could  teach  in  three 
months,  in  four  lessons  a week,  a high  school  boy 
of  the  fifth  year  to  read  the  English  language,  so 
that  he  could  read  the  “London  Times”  without  a 
dictionary.  The  society  for  the  study  of  modern 
languages  in  Hamburg  declares  in  an  open'!  letter 
that  such  a bet  is  difficult  to  control;  hence,  it  pro- 
poses another  bet ; namely,  that  Prof.  Jaeger  him- 
self could  not  translate  a single  number  of  the 
“Times”  without  consulting  the  dictionary  more  than 
ten  times.  The  number  of  the  “Times”  that  will  ar- 
rive the  same  day  on  which  the  bet  comes  to  a deci- 
sion is  to  be  used.  The  bet  is  for  100  marks. 

In  Oppeln  the  police  recently  raided  all  the 
bakeries,  and  where  they  found  a baker’s  appren- 
tice, whether  at  work  or  asleep,  brought  him  to  one 
of  the  city  “continuation  schools.” 


It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  ed- 
ucated, whether;  children,  men,  or  women,  far  more 
by  personal  influence  than  by  books  and  the  appa- 
ratus of  schools.  If  I could  be  taken  back  into 
boyhood  to-day,  and  had  all  the  libraries  and  appa- 
tus  of  a university,  with  ordinary  routine  professors, 
offered  me  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
great,  luminous,  rich-souled  man,  such  as  Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  twenty  years  ago,  in  a tent  in  the  woods 
alone,  I should  say,  “ Give  me  Dr.  Hopkins  for  my 
college  course,  rather  than  any  university,  with 
only  routine  professors.” — Pres.  Garfield. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  •: FcGRARHY. 

Pupils  in  this  year’s  work,  if  studying  it  for 
the  first  time,  have  sufficient  in  text  book  or  manual. 
If  they  have  been  over  the  work  two,  or  more  years, 
then,  there  is  need  of  some  extra  or  advanced  work, 
the  more  epocially  if  all  recite  in  one  class.  The 
strong  pupils  can  do  much  of, this  outside  work. 

The  subject  assigned  can  bo  written  on  black- 
board to  save  time  if  necessary. 

No  need  of  knowing  all  of  these  “ keywords  ” to 
prepare  for  examination. 

The  writer  has  answered  many  letters  concern- 
ing them  and  to  print  answers  with  the  “ suggestive 
key  words  ” spoils  the  fun. 

The  very  fact  of  looking  over  other  text  books, 
and  encyclopedias  widens  ideas  and  is  helpful  to  all. 

ASIA  REVIEW. 

“ Celestial  Empire.” 

“ Cathay.” 

“ The  Chinese  Sage.” 

“ Son  of  Heaven. 

“ Porcelain  Tower.” 

“ God  of  the  North.” 

“ Sunrise  Kingdom.” 

“ Cipango.” 

Coolies. 

Sanskrit. 

Tundras. 

“ Land  of  the  White  Elephant.” 

The  Vedas. 

“ City  of  Palaces.” 

“ The  Sacred  City.” 

“ Land  of  Goshen.” 

Garden  of  Eden. 

“ Emporium  of  the  Levant.” 

The  Natives’  Sundial.” 

“ Land  of  Islam.” 

Car  of  Juggernaut. 

Joss  Houses. 

“ The  Valley  of  Poison.” 

“ The  Written  Valley.” 

Celestial  Mts. 

Mountains  of  the  Mist. 

“ The  Splendid  City.” 

The  Syrian  Gates. 

“ The  Mountain  of  God.” 

“ The  Tea  Wagons.” 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

“ The  Roof  of  the  World.” 

“ The  Eye  of  the  East.” 

“ The  Gate  to  India.” 

Bedouins. 

“ The  Son  of  the  Sea.” 

The  Great  Wall. 

“ The  Flowery  Kingdom.” 

The  Grand  Lama. 

“ The  City  of  Peace.” 

“ The  Cities  of  the  Plain.” 

“ Land  of  Promise.” 

“ The  City  of  David.” 

, “ The  Valley  \5f  Salt.” 

“ Christ’s  own  City.” 

“ The  Thugs.” 

The  Sunderbunds. 


“Celestial  Empi 
Flowery  Kingdo 
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City  of  Salt.” 
i Desert  of  Sin. 
Peacock  Throne.” 
i Hegira. 

Land  of  Wanderers.” 
Head  of  Syria.” 
i Thur. 

Golden  Peninsula.” 
ser  Asia, 
it  Indies. 

Temple  of  Heavfen.” 
Empress  of  India.” 
linsula  of  Deccan. 


CHINA. 

' Boundary. 

Area. 

Population. 

Ocean  1. 

Seas  2. 

Gulfs  2. 

Strait  1. 

Rivers  4. 

Sub  Divisions  5. 

Mountains  4. 

Islands  2. 

Desert  1. 

Cities  4. 

Products. 

Government. 

{ Religion. 

KEY  WORDS. 

Cathay. 

“Song  of  the  Sea.” 

Porcelain  Tower. 

Great  Wall. 

Grand  Canal. 

Chinese  Inventions. 

“Chinese  Sage.” 

Small  Feet 
“Son  of  Heaven.” 

“Sons  of  Ham.” 

Grand  Lama. 

“The  God  of  the  North.” 

Joss  Houses. 

Treaty  Ports. 

“Temple  of  Heaven.” 

“Yellow  River.” 

“China’s  Sorrow.” 

Buddhism. 

Nankeen. 

Chinese  Schools. 

“Mandurius.” 

Sand  Storms. 

Floods. 

“Pig  Tails.” 

Coolies. 

QUERIES. 

From  what  is  opium  obtained^  What  drugs 
made  from  opium? 

How  do  the  Chinese  eat? 

What  bird  is  used  for  fishing? 

Describe  the  Chinese  flag? 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
Les 
Eas 
; The 
: The 


Is  S 


Which  city  has  a high  wall  around  it? 

Which  city  has  100,000  peoplo  living  on  rafta? 

Where  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the 
world? 

What  is  the  average  yield  of  tea  per  acre? 

Who  is  Fo? 

What  are  the  amusements  of  the  Chinese? 

How  is  the  country  watered? 

Which  city  of  China  permits  no  woman  to  enter? 

What  is  a Sedan  ? 

Where  is  the  largest  bell  that  swings? 

What  is  the  mourning  color  of  China? 

How  do  the  Chinese  preserve  a record  of  their 
criminals? 

Name  several  ways  of  Chinese  punishment. 

What  are  Typhoons? 

What  ports  are  yearly  closed  by  ice? 

Are  the  rivers  of  China  navigable?  Whv? 

What  is  the  chief  article  of  food?  Drink? 

Tell  of  the  language  of  these  people. 

What  can  be  said  of  their  literature? 

Name  the  uses  of  the  Bamboo? 

Why  can’t  a man  reach  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest? 

Who  was  Chinese  Gordon? 

What  does  every  Chinese  carry  when  on  the 
streets  at  night? 

What  island  does  England  own  on  the  coast  of 
China? 

How  many  Chinese  in  the  U.  S.? 

Their  business  here? 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

One  third  the  people  in  the  world  speak  the 
Chinese  language. 

Fifty  cities  of  China  contain  over  100,000  in- 
habitants. 

Chestnut,  walnut  and  hazelnut  are  natives  of 
China. 

Rice,  tea,  bamboo  and  and  mulberry  trees  are 
the  most  noted  vegetable  products. 

The  coal  fields  of  China  are  very  extensive  and 
quality  equal  to  our  own  country. 

The  week  of  the  Chinese  has  but  five  days, 
named  after  the  five  elements  iron,  wood,  water 
feathers,  earth. 

They  have  no  Sabbath  or  rest  day. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  chief  ruler  and 
all  under  officers,  set  the  example  of  industry  by 
plowing  a furrow  of  land  with  their  own  hands. 

Lemon,  orange,  pineapple,  mango,  and  persim- 
mon are  native  fruits. 

In  the  Asiatic  museum  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a 
carefully  preserved  Chinese  bank  note  bearing  date 
1399  B.  C.  The  oldest  bank  notes  were  issued  in 
2697  B.  C.,  and  were  much  the  same  as  our  “Green- 
backs.” 

Some  of  them  had  inscriptions  upon  as,  “Pro- 
duce all  you  can,”  “Spend  with  economy.”  They 
were  made  from  the  mulberry  tree. 

Canton  “the  pearl  city  of  commerce,”  is  on  the 
Pearl  River  80  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  city  is  composed  of  two  parts  the  “old 
city”  which  has  a wall  surrounding  it,  and  the  “new 
city”  built  outside  also  surrounded  by  a wall  25  feet 
high  10  miles  in  circumference. 

There  are  4 gates  to  the  inner  wall  and  12  to 
the  outer. 
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The  streets  are  all  narrow;  no  wagons  are  used 
there;  people  are  carried  in  sedan  chairs,  and  goods 
are  conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of  “coolies.” 

There  are  over  125  Joss  houses  in  Canton. 

“The  Temple  of  the  500  Gods”  is  remarkable 
for  its  wooden  figures  of  all  sizes  and  colors  ranged 
on  the  walls. 

The  temperature  ranges  in  summer  from  75  to 
90  deg.;  in  winter  from  30  to  50  deg. 

Several  miles  below  Canton  is  the  “Boat  Town” 
consisting  of  40,000  boats,  in  which  live  some  200,- 
000  people. 

A narrow  pass  in  the  river  near  Canton  is  call- 
ed “The  Tigers  Mouth”  because  of  danger  to  ves- 
sels in  passing. 

The  “Boat  Town”  of  Canton  has  “floating 
gardens”  made  on  rafts. 

A raft  of  bamboo  is  made,  covered  with  straw 
and  then  a layer  of  earth  or  mud,  on  this  rice  plants 
are  set  out  which  ripen  in  less  than  three  months. 

The  famous  Porcelain  Tower  is  near  Nankin. 

It  is  octagonal  in  form,  260  ft.  high  consisting 
of  nine  stories,  the  base  is  120  ft.  in  circumference. 

It  was  built  of  brick  and  veneered  with  porce- 
lain of  all  colors. 

From  each  story  projected  cornice  from  whose 
points  bells  were  hung. 

On  top  of  this  tower  wbs  a huge  iron  ball 
weighing  24  tons,  used  for  the  safe  keeping  of  pre- 
cious treasures. 

There  were  152  bells  were  hung  on  the  cornice 
which  were  rung  by  the  wind. 

It  was  19  years  in  being  built  and  cost  three 
and  a half  million  dollars. 

It  was  destroyed  by  rebellious  Chinese  about 
30  years  ago. 

HOUSE  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

Not  long  since  a conflagration  destroyed  the 
House  of  Confucius. 

The  heirs  of  this  great  Chinese  teacher  have 
lived  here  for  2,500  years. 

The  relics  of  his  age  and  tributes  paid  to  him, 

Erecious  texts  on  stone  and  marble,  and  other  price- 
sss  valuables  were  lost. 

A national  calamity  to  China. 

The  Great  Wall  is  25  ft.  high,  40  ft.  thick  and 
over  1,200  miles  long. 

Towers  every  300  feet. 

For  1,400  years  this  wall  kept  the  Tartars  out. 
An  engineer  in  Seward’s  party  estimate  the  cost  to 
be  equal  to  the  construction  of  100,000  miles  of 
railway  in  U.  S. 

Yet  this  was  done  in  10  years  without  a trace 
of  debt  or  bond. 

It  is  the  greatest  work  ever  undertaken  by  man. 
China  is  blest  with  salt  wells,  coal  mines,  gold 
washings,  iron  deposits  and  oil  regions. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  while  skins  of 
animals  were  the  only  clothing  for  man,  the  Chinese 
Queen  of  Si  Ling  Chi  was  walking  in  the  royal 
grove,  noticed  a curious  cocoon,  plucked  it  from  the 
tree  and  carried  it  home. 

Upon  examination  she  found  that  the  threads 
could  be  easily  separated  and  wound  into  a ball. 
Many  cocoons  were  gathered  and  before  long 


the  beautiful  threads  were  woven  into  a fine  cloth. 

Her  Majesty  created  a sensation  when  she  ap- 
peared in  her  new  clothing. 

The  discovery  was  an  important  one  and  the 
King  built  an  inclosure,  planted  mulberry  trees, 
and  looked  after  the  interest  of  the  neglected  worms. 

Before  many  years  silk  became  the  most  valu- 
able export,  and  strict  laws  were  passed  forbidding 
the  silk  worms  or  eggs  to  be  taken  from  China. 

Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  silk  was 
worth  it’s  weight  in  Gold. 

Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  to  wear  silk  in  Rome. 

So  well  did  the  Chinese  keep  this  secret  that  it 
was  not  until  530  A.  D.  that  two  Monks  went  from 
Constantinople  to  China  and  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  found  out  and  learned  the  secret  of 
silk  making. 

They  returned  carrying  canes,  which  were  hol- 
low and  filled  with  silk  worm’s  eggs. 

In  this  way  silk  culture  was  introduced  into 
Turkey  first,  then  Greece,  Spain,  France  and  over 
the  world. 

Where  in  U.  S.  is  silk  culture  successful? 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

Chinese  is  a queer  language,  the  words  are  only 
one  syllable  long. 

The  different  sounds  number  about  465,  but  the 
written  language  contains  80,000  pictures,  each 
representing  a thing  or  idea. 

They  write,  not  with  a pen  or  pencil,  but  with  a 
brush. 

The  lines  are  read  or  written  from  bottom  to 

top. 

When  a scholar  or  man  has  passed  the  examina- 
tions which  are  held  by  the  government,  he  is  en- 
titled to  wear  a particular  kind  of  button  on  his  cap 
and  is  known  to  all  who  see  him  as  a scholar  or 
learned  man. 

No  person  can  hold  officd  in  China  who  has  not 
passed  this  examination. 

New  Year. 

Chinese  New  Year  is  reckoned  by  the  moon, 
like  our  Easter  Sunday,  and  usually  occurs  in 
February. 

It  is  a general  cleaning  up  time  and  more  water 
is  used  in  the  10  days  preceding  New  Year  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Public  business  is  closed  10  days  before  and  all 
mandarins  have  a holiday  Every  person  in  China 
becomes  a year  older  on  New  Year’s  day. 

A child  born  on  Christmas  day  would  be  two 
years  old  after  the  next  New  Years’  day,  according 
to  their  count. 

John  F.  Wicks. 


Many  arguments  might  be  adduced  to  show7  that 
the  principle,  that  the  main  business  of  the  teacher 
is  to  get  the  pupil  to  teach  himself,  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  art  of  instruction.  The  teacher  who,  by 
whatever  means,  secures  this  object,  is  an  efficient 
artist;  he  who  fails  in  this  point, 'fails  altogether; 
and  the  various  grades  of  efficiency  are  defined  by 
the  degree  of  approximation  to  this  standard. — Jo- 
seph Payne. 
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During  the  month  study  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  Make  a neat  blackboard  outline 
for  each  state,  and  associate  some  important  fact 
with  each  place  learned. 

INLETS. 

1 New  York  (harbor).  3 Chesapeake  (Jno  Smith) 

2 Delaware  (Lord  Del.)  4 Long  Island  Sound. 

CAPES. 

1 Sandy  Hook  (lights.)  4 Henlopen  (light  house  ) 

2 May  (watering  place.)  5 Henry(brother  of  Chas.) 

3 Charles  (King  of  Eng.) 

MOUNTAINS. 

1 Adirondac  (Mt.  Marcy.)4  Blue  (?) 

2 Catskill  (scenery.)  5 Alleghany  (oil  and  coal.) 

3 Highlands  (Rip  Van  6 Cumberland  (coal.) 

Winkle.) 

RIVERS. 

1 Hudson  (steamboat.)  9 Susquehanna  (?) 

2 Mohawk  (St.  Leger.)  10  Potomac(Harper’s  Fer- 

3 St.  Lawrence  (Cartier.)  fy.) 

4 Oswego  (outlet  lakes.)  11  Ohio  (cities.) 

5 Genesee  (falls.)  12  Alleghany  (oil  region.) 

6 Niagara  (falls.)  13  Monongahela  (Brad- 

7 Delaware  (Philadelp’a.)  dock.) 

8 Schuylkill  ( same  ) 14  James  (1607.) 

LAKES. 

1 Erie  (Perry’s  victory.)  6 Cayuga  (five  nations  of 

2 Ontario  (comparative  the  North.) 

size.)  6 Seneca  (five  nations  of 

3 Champlain(Plattsburg.)  the  North.) 

4 Oneida  (five  nations  of  7 Chautauqua  (C.  S.L.  C.) 

the  North.) 

ISLANDS. 

1 Long  Island  (battle.)  3 Thousand  Isles  (resort.) 

2 Staten.  4 Governor’s. 

CITIES. 

1 New  York,  (?)  22  Philadelphia,  ? 

2 Brooklyn,  bridge.  23  Harrisburg,  manufac- 

3 Sing  Sing, penitentiary.  tories. 

4 West  Point,  military24  Reading,  rolling  mills. 

academy.  25  Altoona,  locomotives  & 

5 Newburg,  Washington  cars. 

6 Poughkeepsie,  educa-26  Pittsburgh,  DuQuesne. 

tion.  27  Erie,  harbor. 

7 Albany,  Erie  Canal.  28-  Gettysburg, July  1, 2, 3. 

8 Troy,  stoves.  29  Wilmington,  carworks. 

9 Saratoga,  Burgoyne.  30  Dover  (fruits). 

10  Plattsburg,  battle.  31  Baltimore, monuments. 

11  Utica,  manufactories.  32  Annapolis,  naval  acad- 

12  Syracuse,  salt.  my, 

13  Rochester,  (?)  33  Washington,  Congress. 

14  Buffalo,  Erie  Canal.  34  Richmond,  capital  S. 

15  Elmira,  manufactories.  Con. 

16  Newark,  ? 35  Norfolk,  navy  yard. 

17  Trenton,  Hessians.  ■ 36  Yorktown,  1781. 

18  Princeton,  battle.  37  Ft.  Monroe,  Hampton 

19  Long  Branch,  water-  Roads. 

ing  place.  38  Petersburg,  siege. 


21  Cape  May,  summer  re-40  Charleston,  salt, 
sort. 

Notes. — Give  special  attention  to  the  relief  of 
this  section.  How  many  river  systems  are  here  rep- 
resented? What  sections  are  drained  by  the  Ohio 
system?  Notice  varieties  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions. Cause? 


READING-ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

“All  that  a university  or  Anal  highest  school  can  do  tor  us  Is 
to  teach  us  how  to  read  ."—Carlyle.  /YT'X. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG.  / \J/  \ 

BY  JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE.  V /\\J 

When  Freedom*  from  her  mountain  height*, 
Unfurled*  her  standard*  to  the  air*, 

She  tore*  the  azure*  robe*  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory*  there  ; 

She  mingled*  with  its  gorgeous*  dyes* 

The  milky  baldric*  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure*,  celestial*  white 
With  streakings*  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then,  from  his  mansion*  in  the  sun, 

She  call’d  her  eagle-bearer*  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty*  hand 
The  symbol*  of  her  chosen*  land. 

2. 

Majestic*  monarch*  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rear’st*  aloft  thy  regal*  form, 

To  hear*  the  tempest-trumpings  loud, 

And  see*  the  lightning  lances*  driven, 

When  strive*  the  warriors*  of  the  storm, 

And  rolls*  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven — 

Child  of  the  sun ! to  thee  ’tis  given 
To  guard*  the  banner*  of  the  free*, 

To  hover*  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 

To  ward*  away  the  battle-stroke, 

And  bid*  its  blendings*  shine  afar*, 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers*  of  victory* ! 

3. 

Flag  of  the  brave* ! thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign*  of  hope  and  triumph*,  high ! 

When  speaks*  the  signal*  trumpet  tone*, 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming*  on, 

Ere*  yet  the  life-blood,  -warm  and  wet, 

Has  dimmed*  the  glistening*  bayonet, 

Each  soldier’s*  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 

And,  as  his  springing*  steps  advance*, 

Catch  war  and  vengeance*  from  the  glance*. 

4. 

And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud* 

Heave*  in  wild*  wreaths*  the  battle-shroud, 

And  gory*  sabers  rise*  and  fall* 

Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight’s  pall*, 

Then  shall  thy  meteor*  glances  glow*, 

And  cowering*  foes  shall  shrink*  beneath 
Each  gallant*  arm  that  strikes  below* 

That  lovely*  messenger*  of  death. 
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5. 

Flag*  of  the  seas ! on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter*  o’er  the  brave* ; 

"When  death,  careering*  on  the  gale*, 

Sweeps*  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 

And  frighted*  waves  rush  madly*  back 
Before  the  broadside’s*  reeling*  rack*, 

Each  dying  wanderer*  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors*  fly 
In  triumph*  o’er  his  closing*  eye. 

6. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home*, 

By  angel*  hands  to  valor*  given, 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin*  dome*, 

And  all  thy  hues*  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever*  float*  that  standard  sheet* ! 

Where  breathes*  the  foe*  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom’s  soil*  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming* o’er*  us? 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  each  day  the 
teacher  may  have  each  pupil  copy  a stanza,  using 
synonyms  for  the  words  which  are  marked  with 
stars.  As  a review  lesson  in  spelling,  and  the  use  of 
synonyms,  pronounce  the  words  marked  with  stars 
for  pupils  to  write  in  a column  and  write  synonyms 
in  a second  column. 

2.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of  the 
second  stanza.  Of  other  stanzas  selected  by  your 
teacher. 

3.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  English  de- 
rivative words : unfurled,  milky,  mighty,  majestic,  aloft, 
signal,  brightly,  lovely,  darkly,  madly,  afar,  away,  gory. 

4.  Learn  the  analysis  of  the  following  Latin  de- 
rivative words  and  others  from  the  same  roots  :- 
monarch,  regal,  battle,  mansion,  symbol. 


Arch  = ruler,  chief. 


Mon  arch 

{mon,  sole  ) 

(arch,  ruler  { 

Sole  ruler. 

An  arch  y. 

( an,  without  ) 

-j  arch,  ruler  >■ 

State  of  being  with- 

(/, state  of  being  ) 

out  a ruler. 

Patri  arch 

{patr,  father  ) 

(arch,  ruler  f 

The  father  ruler. 

Tetr  arch 

{tetr,  four  ) 

(arch,  ruler  { 

One  of  four  rulers. 

Arch  itect 

{arch,  chief  ( 

(tect,  builder  { 

Chief  builder. 

Reg  = king. 

Beg  al 

\reg,  king  ( 

(al.  ly  f 

Kingly. 

Reg  icide 

{reg,  king  ) 

(cide,  slay(er)  { 

King  slayer. 

Bat  = beat,  strike. 

Bat  tie. 

{bat,  strike  ) 

That  in  which  strik- 

(tie, that  which 

ing  is  done. 

A bate 

{a,  away  ) 

(bate,  beat  { 

To  beat  away. 

Com  bat 

{com,  together  / 

(bat,  beat  { 

To  beat  together. 

De  bate . . 

{de,  down 

(bate,  beat  j' 

To  beat  down. 

Mans  ion.. 
Men  ial. ... 


Per  man 


Re  main 


Man,  mans  = 
{mans,  dwell 
\ion,  ing 
{men,  dwell 
(ial,  relating  to 
{per,  through 
- man,  stay 
( ent,  ing 
{re,  back 
(main,  stay 


dwell,  stay. 

j-  Dwelling. 

} Relating  to 
f dwelling. 


the 


Staying  through. 


To  stay  back. 


Bol  = put,  throw. 


Sym  bo! 


{sym,  with 
(bol,  put 

HjPerW.  USTth^. 


Em  blem. 
Para  ble. 


{em,  on 
(blew,  put 
{para,  beside 
(ble,  put 


j-  Something  put  with 

) Something  thrown 
{ over. 

j-  Something  put  on. 

) Something  put  be- 
{ side. 


5.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  pupils  to  know 
that  gorgeous  and  gargle  are  from  the  same  root. 
Celestial  and  ceiling  are  from  the  same  root. 

6.  What  is  a compound  word ; List  all  the  com- 
pound words  in  “The  American  Flag ” and  give  the 
simple  words  from  which  they  are  formed. 

7.  Explain  the  use' of  the  apostrophe  in  each  of  the 
following  words :-  call'd,  rear’st,  ’tis,  soldier’s,  midnights, 
o'er,  broadside's,  heart's.  Freedom's. 

8.  Explain  why  certain  lines  of  above  poem  are 
indented. 

9.  Why  does  “Freedom”  begin  witha  capital  letter? 

10.  What  is  the  size  and  proportip  n of  our  flag? 


Each  stripe  should  be  one-half  as  many  inches 
wide  as  the  flag  is  feet  long.  The  field  should  be 
one-third  the  length  of  the  flag  and  seven  stripes  in 
width.  The  infantry  company  flag  is  six  feet  by 
six  and  one-half. 

11.  Draw  the  American  flag.  Write  a description 
of  it. 

12.  Commit  the  poem  to  memory. 

13.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Drake. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 

1795-1820. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Aug.  7,  1795.  He  was  a direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  sea-rover,  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Drake’s  father 
died  when  the  poet  was  only  a boy.  Joseph,  the 
only  son,  and  his  three  sisters  had  but  little  to  depend 
upon  except  their  own  brave  hearts.  However,  Drake 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a good  education,  and  through 
the  assistance  and  the  sympathy  of  a friend  he  com- 
pleted a medical  course. 

As  early  as  tjie  age  of  fourteen  Drake  began  to 
write  poetry,  and  when  seventeen  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  with 
whom  he  maintained  the  closest  intimacy  till  his  own 
death.  He  made  a tour  of  Europe  in  1818. 

Drake  is  best  remembered  by  The  American  Flag, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  our  finest  national 
hymn.  This  poem  was  written  in  1819  The  last 
four  lines,  as  written  by  Drake,  were  as  follows: 
“And  fixed  as  yonder  orb  divine 

That  saw  thy  bannered  blaze  unfurled, 

Shall  thy  proud  stars  resplendent  shine, 

The  guard  and  glory  of  the  world.” 

These  were  rejected  and  those  given  in  the  poem 
above,  by  Halleck,  which  are  said  to  be  inferior  to 
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them,  both  iu  poetic  beauty  and  clearness,  were  sub- 
stituted. 

In  1819  Drake  and  Halloek  wrote  satirical 
poems  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  over  tho  sig- 
nature of  “Croaker  & Co”.  These,  called  the  Croak- 
er Papers,  consisted  of  about  30  poems,  about  half 
of  which  were  contributed  by  Drake. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  Cooper,  Drake,  and  Hal- 
leck,  while  in  conversation,  discussed  tho  adaptation 
of  Scottish  streams  to  the  use  of  poetry,  on  account 
of  their  legendary  association.  Drako  maintained 
that  American  streams  had  equal  capabilities,  and 
to  prove  his  position  wrote  “The  Culprit  Fay”  in 
three  days,  taking  the  Highlands  of  tho  Hudson 
for  the  scone  of  his  production.  This  beautiful 
fairy-story  in  poetry  represents  the  punishment  of  a 
fairy  for  loving  an  earth-born  maiden. 

Suffering  from  consumption,  Drake’s  physician 
ordered  him  to  ride  to  New  Orleans  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  Hero  ho  spent  the  winter  of  1819,  but 
without  relief.  Ho  returned  home  iu  tho  spring  of 
1820,  and  died  on  tho  21st  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five. 


A ItlTlIMETIC—SIX Til  YEA  11 

During  tho  month  study  measurements  of  .sur- 
faces, including  plastering,  painting,  and  carpeting. 
Also  teach  plan  of  laud  surveys. 

1. 

See  that  your  pupils. have  correct  ideas  of  sev- 
eral units  of  measure  used  iu  measuring  surfacos. 

1.  Have  each  pupil  prepare  a piece  of  paper 
one  inch  square.  Compare  it  with  the  linear  inch. 

2.  Have  each  pupil  prepare  a piece  of  paper 
oue  foot  square,  and  carefully  draw  lines  on  it  divi- 
ding it  into  square  inches.  Have  one  pupil  cut  a 
square  foot  of  paper  into  pieces  one  inch  square, 
and  count  the  pieces.  How  find  tho  number  of 
sqnaro  inches  in  a surface?  Many  pupils  and  some 
teachers  think  that  inches  multiplied  by  inches  pro- 
duced sqaro  inches.  Show  yout  pupils  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  multiply  inches  by  inches.  In  explaining 
all  problems  in  finding  the  area  of  surfaces  have 
your  pupils  adhere  strictly  to  the  following  princi- 
ples of  multiplication : 

1.  The  multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  numl  er. 

-.  Tlie  product  is  iho  same  denomination  us  the  multipli- 
cand. 

Show  your  pupils  that  no  number  of  linear  in- 
ches will  produce*  a square  inch.  Square  inches 
cannot  be  produced  from  linear  inches. 

Make  a drawing  to  show  the  difference  between 
12  inches  square  and  12  square  inches. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  put  the  pieces  of  paper 
which  are  one  foot  square  together  so  as  to  form  a 
square  yard.  How  many  square  feet  in  a square 
yard?  Solve  with  figures  and  explain  fully.  How 
many  linear  feet  produce  a square  foot?  What  is 
the  difference  between  3 feet  square  and  3 square 
feet? 

4.  Have  pupils  mark  oft'  a piece  of  ground,  on 
school  yard,  one  rod  square.  What  part  of  au  acre  is 
it?  If  land  is  worth  $40  an  acre  what  is  a square 
rod  worth?  The  arithmetics  state  that  “304  S(i-  yd. 


make  1 sq.  rd”,  prove  with  figures  und  make  u dia- 
gram to  illustrate  it. 

If  you  wore  to  cover  a square  rod  of  ground 
with  pieces  of  paper  ono  yard  square,  how  many  of 
the  pieces  would' you  cut*  What  size  would  you 
cut  them? 

Show  the  difference  between  1(50  rods  squure 
and  160  square  rods. 

h.  Have  pupils  point  out  a square  mile  of 
land  that  is  in  the  neighborhood.  How  long  is  it? 
How  wide?  Distance  around  it?  Givo  its  length 
in  rods.  It:;  width.  How  many  square  rods  does 
it  contain?  How  many  acres?  Why  do  wo  not 
say  “square  acres”  instead  of  “acres”?  How  many 
square  miles  in  a congressional  township?  How 
many  miles  square  is  a congressional  township? 
Why  called  “congressional”  township?  With  a 
diagram  show  the  difference  between  six  square 
miles  and  six  miles  square. 

II. 

For  practical  problems  in  plastering  and  car- 
peting place  a drawing  similar  to  the  following 
on  your  blackboard,  and  let  It  remain  during  tho 
month.  G ive  a few  problems  each  day.  Where  no 
dimension  are  given,  require  pupils  to  study  out  di- 
mensions from  the  size  of  other  rooms,  making  no 
allowance  for  the  thickness  of  walls. 


15  ft. 


SITTING-ROOM.  i 
' ! 


i;kl> 

ROOM. 


PINING 

ROOM. 


II  ft.  9 ft. 

- 

Height  of  each  room  10  ft. 


Ill— LATHING. 

A bunch  of  laths  contains  00  laths,  but  many 
arithmetics  state  that  there  are  100  laths  in  a bunch. 
Laths  are  4 ft.  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  are  usually 
laid  ^ of  au  inch  apart.  Contractors  reckon  that  a 
bunch  of  laths  will  qover  3 square  yards. 

1.  Including  one  space,  how  many  square  in- 
ches does  a lath, cover?  How  much  space  is  cover- 
ed by  a bunch  of  laths? 

2..  Making  no  deductions  for  openings,  how 
many  bunches  of  laths  will  be  required  for  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Parlor  given  in  above  draw- 
ing? 

3.  How  many  bunches  for  tho  Sitting-Room? 

4.  How  many  bunches' for  the  Kitchen  ? 

5.  How  many  bunches  for  the  Dining-Room? 

6.  How  many  bunches  for  the  Bed- Room? 

7.  What  will  bo  the  cost  of  laths  for  all  the 
rooms  at  $3  per  M? 

IV— PLASTERING. 

1.  Making  no.  deductions  for  openings,  how 
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many  square  yards  of  plastering  are  there  in  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Parlor. 

2.  In  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Sitting- 
Kooin? 

3.  In  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Kitchen? 

4.  In  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Dining- 
Room? 

5.  In  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Bed- Room? 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  plastering  all  the  rooms 
at  12  j cents  per  square  yard? 

V.—  CARPETING. 

In  buying  carpeting  to  carpet  a room,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  decide  whether  the  strips  are  to  run 
lengthwise  or  across  the  room ; also  how  much  must 
be  turned  under  or  cut  off,  at  the  side  or  end  of  the 
room,  or  both,  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
room,  or  to  properly  match  figures.  Multiplying 
the  number  of  yards  in  each  strip  by  the  number  of 
strips  will  give  the  whole  number  of  yards  required. 

1.  Placing  the  strips  lengthwise,  how  many 
yards  of  carpet  1 yd.  will  be  required  for  the  floor 
of  the  Parlor? 

2.  How  many  yards  for  the  Sitting-Room? 

3.  How  many  yards  for  the  Kitchen? 

4.  How  many  yards  for  the  Dining-Room? 

5.  How  many  yards  for  the  Bed- Room? 

VI. 

1.  Placing  the  strips  across  the  room,  how 
many  yards  of  carpet  1 yd.  wide  will  be  required 
for  the  Parlor? 

2.  How  many  yards  for  the  Sitting-Room  f 

3.  How  many  yards  for  the  Kitchen? 

4.  How  many  yards  for  the  Dining-Room? 

5.  How  many  yards  for  the  Bed- Room? 

VII. 

The  strips  of  Brussels  carpet  are  only  27  inches 
wide. 

1.  How  many  yards  of  Brussels  carpet  will  be 
required  for  the  Parlor,  placing  the  strips  length- 
wise on  the  floor? 

2.  How  many  yards  for  the  Sitting-Room? 

3.  How  many  yards  for  the  Kitchen? 

4.  How  many  yards  for  the  Dining-Room? 

5.  How  many  yards  for  the  Bed-Room? 

VIII. 

1.  Placing  the  stripes  across  the  room,  how 
many  yards  of  Brussels  carpet  will  bo  required  for 
the  Parlor? 

2.  How  many  yards  for  the  Sitting-Room? 

3.  How  many  yards  for  the  Kitchen? 

4.  How- many  yards  for  the  Dining-Room? 

5.  How  many  yards  for  the  Bed- Room? 

IX.— LAND  SURVEYS. 

Have  the  pupils  understand  fully  the  system  of 
Governmental  Land  Surveys.  Every  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  plan.  It  was  our  intention  to 
give  a full  explanation  of  the  system  in  connection 
with  this  article,  but  we  find  that  it  will  take  several 
pages  of  our  valuable  space.  See  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

“ Illinois  ami  the  Nation, ’’  pages  9 to  17. 

McCormick's  “ Practical  Work  in  Geography,”  pages  lili  to  1 17. 

The  first  of  these  hooks  will  be  sent  post-paid  l>y  the  editor  of 
this  journal  for  6‘)  cents,  the  latter  for  $1.00 

After  pupils  understand  how  Congressional 


townships  are  numbered  from  the  Base  Line  and 
Principal  Meridian,  have  them  draw  a square  to 
represent  a township,  divide  it  into  sections,  and 
number  sections.  On  what  section  is  the  school- 
house  located?  Describe  the  section  as  it  womld  be 
described  in  a deed  for  the  land.  Have  pupils  write 
a description  of  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 

North. 


A 

B 

I> 

C 

South. 


Place  a drawing  of  a section  of  land  on  the 
blackboard.  Let  it  remain  during  the  month.  Give 
pupils  a few  practical  problems  each  day.  Prob- 
lems may  be  given  that  are  adapted  to  all  grades 
above  the  primary.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

X. 

1.  Write  a description  of  farm  “ A.” 

2.  Write  a description  of  farm  “ B.” 

3.  Write  a description  of  farm  “C.” 

4.  Write  a description  of  farm  “ D.” 

5.  Write  a description  of  farm  “ E.” 

XI. 

1.  How  many  rods  around  farm  “ A?  ” 

2.  How  many  rods  around  farm  “ B?  ” 

3.  How  many  rods  around  farm  “ C?  ” 

4.  How  many  rods  around  farm  “ D?  ” 

5.  How  many  rods  around  farm  “ E?  ” 

XII. 

1.  If  posts  are  set  8 feet  apart  how  many  will 
be  required  to  fence  farm  “At'’ 

2.  How  many  posts  for  farm  “ B?  ” 

3.  How  many  posts  for  farm  “ C ? ” 

4.  How  many  posts  for  farm  “ D?  ” 

5.  How  many  posts  for  farm#“  E?” 

XIII. 

1.  If  each  of  these  farms  is  owned  by  differ- 
ent persons  who  build  half  of  partition  fences,  how 
many  rods  will  the  person  owning  farm  “A”  build 
to  enclose  his  farm? 

2.  How  many  rods  will  farmer  “ B ” build? 

3.  How  many  vods  will  farmer  “ C ” build? 

4.  How  many  rods  will  farmer  “ D ” build? 

5.  How  many  rods  will  farmer  “E”  build? 

XIV. y 

1.  Find  the  value  of  farm  “A”  at  $32.75  per 
acre. 

2.  -Of  farm  “ B ” at  $36.40  per  acre. 

3.  Of  farm  “ C ” at  $48.50  per  acre. 
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4.  Of  farm  “ D ” at  $54,60  per  acre. 

5.  Of  farm  “ E ” at  $64.25  per  acre. 

Note  Keep  the  drawings  of  the  house  and 
section  on  the  blackboard  for  different  a line  of  work 
next  month. 


ARITHMETIC— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


During  the  month  study  the  mensuration  of 
plane  surfaces.  Learn  definitions  and  practice 
drawing  figures  until  the  name  suggests  the  form, 
and  the  form  the  name. 

I. 

Define  the  three  kinds  of  angles. 

! Acute. 

Right. 

Obtuse. 

Make  drawings  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate 
them. 

II. 


Define  and  illustrate  the  several  kinds  of  tri- 
angles. 


!!  Acute-angled. 

Right-angled. 

^Sraled- 

Isosceles. 

Scalene. 

l 1.  Draw  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

2.  Draw  a right-angled  triangle. 

3.  Draw  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 

4.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle. 

5.  Draw  an  isosceles  triangle. 

6.  Draw  a scalene  triangle. 

7.  Draw  an  acute-angled  scalene  triangle. 

8.  Draw  an  acute-angled  isosceles  triangle. 

9.  Draw  a right-angled  scalene  triangle. 

10.  Draw  a right-angled  isoscles  triangle. 

11.  Draw  an  obtuse-angled  scalene  triangle. 

12.  Draw  an  obtuse-angled  isosceles  triangle. 


III. 

Make  a careful  study  of  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle. 

1.  What  is  the  base  of  a right-angled  triangle? 

2.  What  is  the  perpendicular  of  a right-  an- 
gled triangle? 

3.  What  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  tri- 
angle? 

4.  Draw  a right-angled  triangle  and  write  the 
names  of  sides  at  the  proper  places. 

5.  Write  the  rule  for  finding  the  hypotenuse 
when  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  given. 

6.  How  find  the  base  when  the  perpendicular 
and  hypotenuse  are  given  ? 

7.  How  find  the  perpendicular  when  the  other 
two  sides  are  given? 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a right- 
angled  triangle. 

When  two  side  of  a triangle  are  given,  pupils 
should  be  able  to  fine  the  other  side  and  the  area. 
For  practice  the  teacher  may  put  problems  on  the 


blackboard  in  tho  following  form,  pupils  supplying 
numbers  whore  thoro  are  blanks: 


No 

Base. 

Perp’n’lar. 

Hypoton’so. 

Area. 

1 

3 in. 

4 in. 

5 in. 

6 sq. in. 

2 

30  ft. 

40  ft. 

3 

81  yds. 

135  yds. 

4 

80  rods. 

100  rods. 

5 

45  ft. 

60  ft. 

6 

690  in. 

920  in. 

7 

388  yd.  . 

485  yd. 

8 

162  yd. 

216  yd. 

9 

84  rods. 

i40  rods. 

10 

144  in. 

180  in. 

In  solving  above  problems,  pupils  should  draw 
each  of  the  triangles  and  mark  the  length  of  each 
side  and  the  area.  If  teachers  will  prepare  a num- 
ber of  problems  similar  to  the  above  and  copy  them 
in  a note  book  with  answers,  they  will  be  convenient 
fof  future  use. 

Pupils  should  learn  two  rules  for  finding  the 
area  of  triangles — one  whe  the  base  and  altitude 
are  given,  the  other  when  the  three  sides  are  given. 
For  practice  have  pupils  find  the  area  of  above  tri- 
angles by  the  rule  for  three  sides. 


IV. 


The  writer  has  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to 
draw  a triangle  on  the  blackboard  and  mark  the 
length  of  two  sides,  and  give  a number  of  practical 
problems  about  it.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  How  many  rods  around 
this  field? 

v 2.  How  many  acres  in  the 

\ field? 

\ 3.  How  many  boards  one 

\ rod  long  will  be  required  to 

\ build  a fence  5 boards  high 

\ around  the  field? 

4.  What  would  the  lumber 
for  the  fence  cost  at  $19.00 


$ 


128  rods, 
per  thousand? 


5.  How  many  posts  will  be  required? 

6.  What  will  the  posts  cost  at  12!  cents  each? 

7.  What  is  the  field  worth  at  $75.50  per  acre? 

8.  If  it  yield  52  bu.  of  corn  per  acre,  what  will 
it  be  worth  at  27  cents  per  bushel? 


Have  pupils  define  and  draw  each  of  the  following 
classes  of  quadrilaterals. 

f 

j Parallelogram 
Quadrilaterals  -{ 

I Trapezoid. 

1 Trapezium. 

Give  the  general  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  par- 
allelograms. Make  drawings  on  the  blackboard  and 
give  many  practical  problems,  as  suggested  abcwe 
for  the  triangle. 

Give  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a trapezoid. 
Make  drawing  and  give  practical  problems. 

Make  a drawing  of  the  trapezium  on  the  black- 


f Square 
j Rectangle, 

] Rhombus, 

[ Rhomboid. 
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board,  mark  dimensions  ami  give  many  practical 
problems.  , 

VI. 

Draw  a circle.  Define  circle.  What  is  the  diam- 
eter? Circumference?  Radius? 

If  either  the  diametor,  circumference,  radius,  or 
area  of  a cii;clo  bo  given,  the  other  throe  may  bo 
found.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  problems  on 
the  blackboard  in  the  following  form: 


No.l 

Radius 

Diameter 

[Circumference. 

Area. 

1 

5 feet 
2 ft.  6 in 

10  feet 

31.416  feet 

78.54  sq.ft 

3 

452  yds. 

4 

6 yd.  1 ft.  4 in.j 

6 

] 4 sq.  ft. 

6 

30  rd. 

- 

T 

3ft.  4 in. 

8 

50  ft. 

9 

1 acre 

10 

24  yd. 

From  the  single  dimension  given,  have  pupils 
Jind  other  dimensions  and  write  them  where  there 
are  blanks  in  above  form.  Put  a circle  on  the  black- 
board, and  from  day  to  day  mark  one  of  its  dimen- 
sions and  give  a number  of  problems  pertaining  to 
it. 

GEOGliAPlI Y—  FIFTH  YEA  li . 

During  the  month  study  Africa  and  Oceanica. 
Give  special  attention  to  the  animals  and  plants  of 
these  grand  divisions.  Study  the  commercial  cen- 
tres and  their  exports.  The  following  outline  con- 
tains about  what  should  be  taught  of  the  map. 
AFRICA. 
cafesn 

1.  13ou — boundary.  3.  Good  Hope — 1498. 

2.  Verde— boundary. 

ISLANDS.”’ 

1.  Socotra — aloes.  4.  Canary — birds. 

2.  St.  Helena — Napoleon. 5.  Azores— earthquakas. 

3.  Madagascar  -? 

MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Atlas— meaning.  4.  Kong— gold. 

2.  Moon — ? 5.  Snow— feathers. 

3.  Kilimanjaro. 

INLETS. 

1.  Suez— English.  5.  Mozambique. 

2.  Red — route  to  India.  6.  Guinea— Lat.  and  Lon. 

3.  Aden — city.  7.  Gibraltar— current. 

4.  Indian— storms.  8.  Mediterranean 

LAKES. 

1.  Victoria  Nyanza— size.  3.  Tchad — islands. 

2.  Tanganyika— Ujiji. 

BIVERS. 

if  Nile— inundations.  3.  Congo— cataracts. 

2.  Zambezi— size.  4.  Niger — vegetation. 

OO  ENTRIES. 

1.  Barbary  States  -names!.  Liberia— 1820. 


2.  Egypt— pyramids.  5.  Sierra  Leone —English. 

3.  Capo  Colony  - English.O.  Congo  Live  Stale — ? 

CITIES. 

1.  Cairo — delta  d-  Monrovia— Monroe. 

2.  Alexandria  — Alexander?.  Freni own—  English. 

3.  Zanzibar— cxplorations.8.  Tunis  Carthage. 

4.  Tananarive — gold,  silk.9.  Tripoli— Eaton,  1805. 
ij.  Cape  Town-slop,  point 

Locate  gold  and  ivory  coasts;  name  prominent. ex- 
plorers, natives  of  this  grand  division.  Draw  map  of 
Africa,  locating  three  rivers,  two  mountain  chains, 
two  lakes.  Congo  Free  State. 

OCEANICA. 

CAPES. 

1.  York- -boundary.  3.  Wilson — boundary. 

2.  Sandy-  -boundary.  4.  Northwest— boundary. 

ISLANDS — GROUPS. 

1.  Philippine— Magellan.  6.  Friendly-  -trop.  fruits. 

2.  Sunda  -name  them.  7.  Sandwich — Mauna  Loa 

3.  Mollucca— spices.  8.  Micronesia — name. 

4.  Caroline— Charles  V.  9.  New  Zealand— climate 

5.  New  Hebrides — Hebrides. 

ISLANDS — SINGLE. 

1.  Australia— fauna,  flora.5.  Java — earthquake. 

2.  New  Guinea — wild  men6.  Celebes — shape. 

3.  Borneo — equator.  7.  Luzon — products. 

1.  Sumatra — see  pop.  8.  Tasmania — Tasman. 

MOUNTAINS.  i 

1.  Australian  Alps — min- 2.  Blue— railroad. 

erals. 

OCEANS.— SEAS,  — ETC. 

J.  Pacific— size.  5.  Java — outlets. 

2.  Indian — Monsoons.  6.  Arafura — boundary. 

3.  South  China — cities.  7.  Coral — why  so  called. 

4.  Celebes— islands.  8.  Carpentaria — Dutch. 

STRAITS.  ' 

1.  Malacca— Singapore.  4.  Torres-shoals  and  reefs 

2.  Sunda — ? 5.  Bass — islands. 

3.  Macassar — city.  6.  Cook — Capt.  Cook. 

RIVERS. 

1.  Murray— size.  2.  Darling — course. 

CITIES, 

1 . Melbourne — metropolis5.  Sarawak — fine  woods. 

2.  Sydney — Queen  of  Pa-6.  Batavia — Dutch. 

cific.  * 7.  Auckland — way  station 

3.  Hobart  Town — ? 8.  Honolulu— climate. 

4.  Manilla — centre  of  trade. 

CHIEF  EXPORTS  FROM  AFRICA. 

Abomey — Dahomey — Ivory,  gold  dust,  and  slaves. 
Alexandria — Egypt — Grain,  sugar,  dates,  drugs, 

gums,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Algiers — Algeria-  Artichokes,  dates,  Arabian  hor- 
ses, and  tropical  fruits. 

Canary  Islands — Wine,  raw  silk,  cochineal,  barilla, 
and  orchil. 

Cape  Town— Cape  Colony— Ostrich  feathers,  ivo- 
ry, wool,  aloes,  and  diamonds. 
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Free  Town— Sierra  Leone— Seeds,  nuts,  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  hides,  and  ginger. 

Madeira  Islands — Wine,  fruits,  sugar,  embroid- 
ery, and  wickerwork. 

Monrovia— Liberia— Palm  oil,  rubber,  ivory,  cof- 
fee, and  sugar. 

Morocco— Morocco— Red  and  yellow  leather. 

. St.  Paul  de  Loanda — Guinea  Coast— Ivory,  bees- 
wax, and  ostrich  feathers. 

Tamatave— Madagascar — Gum- copal,  india  rub- 
ber, ebony,  hides,  and  arrowroot. 

chief  exports  from  oceanioa. 

Auckland — New  Zealand— Wool,  grain,  tallow, 
preserved  meats,  and  leather. 

Honolulu — Sandwich  Islands — Sugar,  rice,  coffee, 
wool,  hides,  and  whale  oil. 

Melbourne— Australia-Cattle-products,  gold,  and 
wool. 

Sydney — Australia— Coal,  cattle,  sheep,  preserved 
meats,  wool  and  copper. 

If  time  permits,  after  a general  study  of  the  grand 
division,  study  each  country,  making  a neat  outline 
t tms : 

' Boundary. 

Area  (Comparative). 

River — Nile. 

~ i Mediterranean, 

SeasjRed. 

Gulf — Suez 
j Canal — Suez. 

Egypt  -{  Isthmus— Suez. 

Citi“  jSSandria. 

( Vegetable, 

Products  -j  Animal, 

( Mineral. 

Objects  of  Interest  { luX^etc. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  received  a num- 
ber of  inquiries  as  to  what  is  meant  by  bounding  a 
country  by  the  “block  method.”  The  following  il- 
lustrates the  method : 


Tripoli 


Sahara 


Mediterranean  Sea. 


Arabia 


Red  Sea 


Egypt. 


Nubia 

This  method  is  very  convenient  for  blackboard  re- 
views, and  for  written  examinations. 


The  school-room  ought  not  to  be  a place  where 
low-salaried  teachers  are  placed  to  gain  experience 
by  continued  experiment.— Raub. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 
Conducted  by  It.  K.  David  non,  Decatur,  III. 


Wo  extend  a cordial  iuvUa.Ion  loall  to  cantrlbiituUi  thin  column. 
Questions  or  answers  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  David- 
son early  In  the  montli.—  Ed. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  both  problems  in 
the  November  School  Nows  by  E.  C.  S.,  Woodburn, 
111.,  which  we  give  below. 

E.  F.  S.,  Collinsville,  111.,  sonds  corroct  solution 
to  No.  2,  also  the  following:  The  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  Civil 
War  was  the  President.  The  Gonerals-in-chiof 
were  Scott,  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Grant.  Gen. 
Scott,  weighed  down  by  age  resigned  in  1861. 
Gen.  McClellan  was  appointed  and  held  that  posi- 
tion till  1862.  He  was  removed  because  ho  did  not 
command  the  respect  of  the  generals  in  the  field. 
Gen.  Halleck,  the  third,  was  superseded  by  Gen. 
Grant  in  March,  1864,  because  of  the  slow  progress 
of  affair  and  Grant’s  increasing  popularity. 

Another  correspondent,  who  forgot  to  sign  his(?) 
name,  gives  nearly  the  same. 


SOLUTION  TO  PROBLEMS. 


1.  Law:  The  length  of  a pendulum  varies  as 
the, square  of  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

Hence,  (1)  l2  Sec.  : 1800*  Sec.  : : 89  in.  : x. 

(2)  1 : 8240000  : : 89  : (x) — 1 26860000  in. 


(1)  1 = 

(2)  1 


(A)*  : : 89  : x 
i for  : : 39  : 


E.  C,  S. 


S.  G.,  Barnhill,  111.,  sends  the  following  sen- 
tence, with  a request  to  analyze.  We  have  not  space 
to  analyze  long  and  complex  sentences,  but  insert 
the  sentence  with  a few  questions. 

“No  axe  h ad  leveled  the  giant  progeny  of  the  crowded  groves 
in  which  the  fantastic  forms  of  withered  limbs,  that  had  been  blast- 
ed and  riven  by  lightning,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  verdant 
freshness  of  a younger  growth  of  branches.— How  do  you  dispose  of 
“iii  which”?— S.  G. 


What  “contrasted  strangely,  etc.”?  Where? 
What  “had  been  blasted  and  riven”? 

WThat  words  take  the  place  of  these  names? 


Query.  Why  does  the  magnetic  needle  point 
north?  In  what  does  the  magnetic  pole  consist,  or 
why  is  it  located  where  it  is?  E.  F.  S. 


CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  If  27  cows  eat  8 acres  of  grass  in  6 weeks, 
and  18  cows  eat  the  same  in  9 weeks,  how  many 
cows  will  it  maintain  for  18  weeks,  if  the  grass  grows 
uniformly  during  the  time? 

2.  A grocer  sold  50  pounds  of  tea  at  an  advance 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost,  and  30  pounds  of  coffee  at 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent  on  the  cost,  received  for 
the  whole  $27.40,  gaining  $2.90.  What  was  the  cost 
per  pound  of  each? 

RULES. 

1 Write  with  ink,  and  on  one  side  only. 

2 Sign  your  name  in  full.  (These  will  not  be 
published  unless  at  your  request.) 

3.  Send  in  your  queries  or  answers  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible. 

All  communications  for  this  department  s hould 
be  sent  direct  to  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 
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GEOGRAPHY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

In  the  study  of  the  minerals,  the  following,  se- 
lected from  the  “ Eclectic  PhysicalGeography.’’  will 
be  helpful.  It  may  be  used  by  the  class  as  a reading 
lesson : 

Metals. — Among  the  inorganic  substances 
whose  use  by  man  indicates  his  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, are  the  metals.  Few  of  these  occur  in  a pure 
state  in  nature.  Most  of  them  are  found  as  stony 
substances,  or  ores,  in  which  the  metal  occurs  only 
as  a chemical  ingredient,  and  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tainedonly  bymore  or  less  intricate  artificial  processes 
Some  metals  are  found  in  the  metallic  state,  but  al- 
most always  alloyed,  or  mixed,  with  other  metals, 
and  their  separation  is  generally  difficult.  But  even 
after  the  pure  metal  is  obtained,  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult artificial  processes  are  required  to  apply  it  to 
the  various  purposes  of  man.  It  is  chiefly  through 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by 
which  the  metal  and  other  inorganic  substances  can 
be  more  easily  obtained  and  applied,  that  modern 
civilization  is  advancing. 

The  eight  metals  in  most  common  use  to-  day — 
iron, copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  mercury 
— seem  to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  historic 
time;  but  as  geographical  knowledge  increased,  the 
sources  from  which  they  could  be  obtained  became 
more  numerous,  while,  with  the  increase  of  physi- 
cal knowledge,  easier  and  cheaper  methods  for  re- 
ducing them  were  discovered,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  could  be  rendered  beneficial  to  man  multiplied 
prodigiously.  Not  a day  passes  in  which  every  in- 
dividual of  all  civilized  races  does  not  repeated- 
ly derive  benefit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  use  of  most  or  all  of  these  metals,  and  the 
amount  and  variety  of  their  use  by  any  people  is 
an  infallible  index  of  their  degree  of  civilization. 

Distribution. — Most  of  the  metals  or  their  ores 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  occurring 
among  rock  of  various  geological  ages.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  regions  of  highly  tilted,  disturbed, 
or  metamorphosed  strata,  such  as  characterize 
mountain  regions.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  enormous  erosion  in  such  regions  has  ex- 
posed a greater  variety  of  formations  but  it  seems 
probable  that  many  of  the  metals  were  forced 
up  from  below,  in  a state  of  solution,  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  upheaval  of  these  regions,  and,  upon 
precipitation  in  the  fissures  of  the  dislocated  strata, 
combined  with  other  substances  present  to  form  the 
ores  and  native  alloys  of  the  metalliferous  veins  and 
lobes. 

Iron,  the  most  abundant  and  useful  metal,  is 
obtained  from  several  kinds  of  ore — mag- 

netic, hematite,  limonite,  etc.  Iron  ore  is  mined 
and  reduced  in  every  civilized  country.  Most  of 
that  reduced  in  the  United  States,  which  yields 
about  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  supply,  comes  from 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  from  the  Appala- 
chian region,  and  the  Ozarks;  but  great  quantities 
of  ore  exist  throughout  the  west.  Copper  is  found  as 
ore,  and  also  in  the  metallic  state.  Copper  is  found  in 
almost  all  regions  of  old  metamorphic  rock.  The 


richest  mines  in  the  world  are  in  northern  Michigan, 
and  in  Chili,  Spain,  and  Australia.  Tin,  zinc,  and 
lead  are  found  as  comparatively  easily  reducible 
ores.  Tin  is  most  extensively  mined  in  the  East 
Indies,  Australia,  and  south-west  England,  but  de- 
posits are  known  to  exist  in  Mexico,  and  in  Califor- 
nia, Alabama,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Zinc  is  mined  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  in  several  European  coun- 
tries, notably  Germany  and  Belgium.  Lead  is 
largely  produced  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in 
the  reduction  of  silver  ore,  but  is  mined  in  the 
Ozarks,  Illinois,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
Gold,  in  the  metallic  state  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz 
in  metamorphic  rock,  or  as  fine  grains  (gold  dust)  in 
stream  deposits  composed  of  the  eroded  and  disin- 
tegrated debris  of  such  rock.  Traces  of  gold  are 
found  in  such  deposits  in  nearly  all  mountain  re- 
gions, but  the  richest  yet  worked  are  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  the  Australian  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  of  south-east  Africa.  The  United  States 
supplies  about  one-third  the  world’s  yield  of  gold. 
Silver  is  some  times  found  in  a metallic  state,  but 
generally  combined  with  sulphur  as  an  ore.  It  is 
specially  abundant  in  the  cordilleras  of  North  and 
South  America.  Colorado  affords  about  one-half 
the  silver  product  of  the  United  States,  which  sup- 
plies about  one  half  the  yield  of  tfce  world.  Mer- 
cury melts  at  a temperature  of  about  37  deg.  below 
zero,  and  is  the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  usually  occurs  as  an  ore  called 
cinnabar.  Mines  in  the  Coast  Range  of  California 
supply  about  one-half  the  world's  annual  yield.  Most 
of  the  rest  comes  from  the  mountains  east  of  theAdri- 
atic  Sea,  and  from  Almaden,  Spain.  Antimony, 
platinum,  and  nickel  are  the  only  metals  of  com- 
paratively recent  discovery  that  have  been  largely 
used  in  the  arts.  The  ore  of  antimony  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  East  Indies  but  is  found  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  North  'America.  Platinum,  like  gold,  is 
found  in  minute  metallic  grains  in  alluvial  deposits. 
Three-fourths  of  the  world’s  supply  comes  from  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Nickel  ore  in  minute  quantities  is 
very  -widely  distributed.  It  is  mined  chiefly  in  south 
east  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the 
island  of  New  Caledonia. 

Various  other  minerals  besides  the  metals  are 
largely  collected  and  used  by  man.  Among  these 
are  the  many  kinds  of  building  stone,  clays  for  mak- 
ing brick  and  pottery,  marls  for  fertilizing  the  soil, 
salt,  and  the  precious  stones  or  gems,  used  both  in 
the  arts  and  for  ornaments.  But  the  mineral  whose 
use  is  confined  most  exclusively  to  civilized  man, 
and  the  loss  of  which  would  affect  him  most  seri- 
ously, is  coal,  or  mineral  fuel.  x 

Coal  is  the  most  widely  distributed  and  the 
cheapest  source  of  great  and  easily  available  heat, 
or  kinetic  energy,  that  man  has  ever  discovered.  It 
is  only  since  the  recognition  of  its  great  thermal 
value,  about  700  years  ago,  that  iron  and  steel  have 
been  manufactured  cheaply  and  in  large  quantities, 
while  the  rapid  development  of  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing, which  followed  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine  150  years  ago,  was  largely  due  to  the  relative 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  mineral  fuel. 
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Formation  of  Coal. — True  coal,  though  a stony 
substance  occurring  in  layers  interstratified  with  a 
sedimentary  rocks  of  various  geological  eras,  is  or- 
ganic matter.  It  is  chiefly  the  metamorphosed  re- 
mains of  a swamp  vegetation  which  flourished  on  the 
earth’s  surface  thousands  of  years  ago.'  As  such 
vegetation  died  and  fell,  it  was  coverd  with  water, 
and  thus  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently from  rapid  decomposition  into  stable  com- 
pounds—carbonic  acid,  etc.  Thus,  a thick  layer  of 
organic  matter  accumulated  on  the  bottom  of  the 
swamp,  which,  when  more  deeply  submerged  by  a 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  region,  was  covered  and 
buried  by  layers  of  ordinary  inorganic  sediment. 
When  subsequent  elevation,  or  the  accumulation  of 
sediment,  brought  the  surface  of  the  region  nearly 
to  the  water  surface  again,  swamp  vegetation  sprang 
up,  and  another  incipient  coal  seam  was  formed  and 
so  dh.  As  the  weight  above  increased,  the  buried 
layers  of  organic  matter  gradually  became  com- 
pacted, while  the  increase  of  temperature  as  they  be- 
came more  deeply  buried  caused  the  complex  and 
unstable  protoplasmic  compounds,  rich  in  carbon, 
to  gradually  break  up  and  form  simpler  compounds 
in  which  carbon  did  not  enter  so  largely,  such  as 
water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  marsh 
gas,  etc.  The  residue  was  consequently  left  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  carbon,  generally  combined  to  a great- 
er or  less  extent  with  hydrogen,  as  bitumen.  This 
unstable  residue  constitutes  coal,-  and  the  associated 
hydro-carbons,  naptha,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  min- 
eral tar,  asphaitum,  etc. 

Distribution. — Deposits  of  coal,  near  enough 
to  the  earth’s  surface  to  be  accessible,  are  widely 
distributed.  Fully  one  tenth  of  the  area  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  Europe, 
are  know  to  be  underlaid  b workable  coal,  while  de- 
posits of  great  but  unknown  extent  exist  in  China, 
Canada, Australia,  India,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  coal  of 
carboniferous  age  is  found,  under:  (1)  the  whole  Ap- 
palachian plateau  from  northern  Pennsylvania  to 
central  Alabama— about  59,000  square  miles;  (2) 
the  central  part  of  southern  Michigan — about  7,000 
square  miles;  (3)  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Illinois, 
southwestern  Indiana,  and  western  Kentucky — about 
47,000  square  miles ; and  (4)  from  central  Iowa  south- 
ward across  western  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
eastern  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory  into 
central  Texas— about  95,000  square  miles.  The 
first  of  these  coal-fields  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
worked,  and  supplies  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
yield  of  the  United  States,  while  practically  all  of 
our  anthracite  coal  comes  from  the  small  area  of 
this  field  in  Pennsylvania.  True  bituminous  coal 
of  triassic  age  is  found  in  central  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
the  surface  is  largely  composed  of  rocks  more  recent 
thau  the  Jurassic,  and  the  extensive  coal  deposits 
found  in  nearly  all  the  territories  have,  in  general, 
advanced  only  to  the  stage  of  lignite.  This,  though 
valuable  as  fuel,  and  closely  resembling  coal,  is  not 
so  valuable  for  some  manufacturing  purposes.  In  the 
vicinity  of  dikes  in  this  region,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  in  the  regions  of  contorted  strata  along  the 


flanks  of  mountain  ranges,  where  tho  great  erosion 
has  exposed  older  rocks,  true  bituminous  and  anth- 
racite coal  are  found.  Over  400  million  tons  of  coal 
are  used  annually  in  tho  world.  About  one  fourth 
of  this  is  mined  in  tho  United  Statos;  about  one 
half  of  tho  remainder  in  England;  and  most  of  tho 
rest  in  continental  Europe,  Germany  being  by  far. 
the  largest  producer. 


ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR— FIFTH  YEAR. 


As  the  study  of  tho  pronoun  advances, 
develop  an  outline.  The  following  is  suggestive: 

[ thou, 


Classes  of 
Pronouns 


Personal 


Com. 


Relativo 


f who? 

Interrog-j  which? 

l^what? 


Simple  he, 

| she, 

lit. 

f myself, 
l thyself, 

J yourself, 

1 himself, 

| herself, 
l itself, 
f who, 

Stap^rhaf' 

l what, 
f whoever, 

I whosoever, 
j whichever, 

1 whichsoever, 
| whatever, 

L whatsoever. 


Com. 


Have  the  forms  of  each  pronoun  used  in  sen- 
tences. The  following  exercises  from  Rigdon’s 
‘•'Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence”  are  suggestive: 

Fill  blanks  with  he,  she,  him,  her,  I or  me: — 

1 John  and  ....  may  go. 

2 May  John  and  ....  go? 

3 Let  John  and  ....  go. 

4 Let  not  ....  boast  that  puts  his  armor  on, 
but  ....  that  takes  it  off. 

5 He  called  Mary  and  .... 

6 ....  that  cometh  to  me,  I will  in  no-wise 
cast  out. 

7 Who  ate  the  oranges?  It  was  .... 

8 If  I were  ....  I would  resist. 

9 Was  it  ... . I saw?  No;  it  was  .... 

10  They  came  with  Harry  and  .... 

11  She  want  ....  and  ....  to  be  good. 

12  Oh,  no  my  child,  ’twas  not  in  war;  And  .... 
that  kills  a single  man  his  neighbors  all  abhor. 

13  Look  at  Lucy  and  . . . . : we  are  running. 

14  He  thought  ....  to  be  ...  . 

15  ....  that  overcometh,  will  1 make  a pillar 
in  the  temple. 

16  He  was  thought  to  be  .... 

Fill  blanks  with  we,  us,  they,  and  them: — 

1 That  is  good  for  ....  Americans. 

2 It  is  not  ....  but  ....  whom  he  seeks  to 
please. 
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3 Did  you  say  that  ....  or  ....  wore  chosen  * 

4 She  told  Helen  and  boys  to  speak 

plainly. 

5 Let  ....  who  are  pure  throw  the  first  stone. 

6 Let  none  touch  it  but  ....  who  are  clean. 

7 It  was  ....  whom  you  saw. 

8 Could  it  have  been  ....  who  did  the  mis- 
chief? 

9 Whom  did  he  want?  ....  girls. 

Fills  blanks  with  who  and  whom: — 

1 He  knew  not  ....  they  were. 

2 He  married  a lady  ....  they  say  was  very 
wealthy. 

3 do  men  say  that  I am? 

4 I saw  the  man  ....  1 think  is  to  deliver  the 
oration. 

5 ....  is  it  that  you  wish  to  see? 

6 He  is  the  man  ....  I thought  to  be  you. 

7 She  is  not  the  lady  ....  I supposed  her  to  be. 

8 ....  do  you  wish  to  see? 

9 She  is  a lady  ....  I know  will  interest  you. 

10  ....  did  you  inquire  for? 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’  AND  PUPILS'  READING 
. CIRCLE. 

DIRECTORS, 

Hon.  Kiciiakd  Upwards,  stale  Siip’t  Public  Instruction. 

.1.  I>.  Benedict,  Assistant  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

Frank  II.  Hai.i,,  Aurora.  Miss  Ann  C.  A n i>  e nso  n , (Jarbondale. 
J.  A.  Mii.i.kk,  Bloominztou.  .j.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria. 

(Iko.  Harrington,  Carlinvillc.  s.  May  Campbell,  Hennepin. 
MANAGER— 1£.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Circles  are  in  a prosperous  condition.  Or- 
ders for  books  are  coming  in  by  almost  every  mail. 
There  has  not  been  as  large  a sale  of  “Hawthorne 
and  his  Friends”  as  the  merits  of  the  book  warrant . 
It  is  just  what  the  advertisements  say,  “The  very 
croatn  of  American  Literature”.  It  is  an  excellent 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  class  in  American 
Literature. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  and  the  new 
county  superintendents  are  ready  to  enter  upon  their 
work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Circles  will  receive  again 
that  attention  which  has  been  so  generally  awarded 
them  in  past  years. 

The  following  are  the  books  prescribed  in  each 
Cirelo  for  the  Current  year.  They  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  cost: 


TEACHERS'  CIRCLE. 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Page.  $1.00 

2.  Psychology  and  Education. — Baldwin....  1.25 

3.  Hawthorne  and  His  Friends. — Selected...  1.25 


PUPILS’  CIRCLE. 

Primary  Grade. 


Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  3 45c 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands 40c 


Intermediate  Grade. 

Eggleston’s  Primary  U.  S.  History 65c 

Flyers,  Creepers  and  Swimmers 45c 

\ Advanced  Grade 

Greek  Heroes 45c 

"Burroughs  and  Thoreau 1 50c 


E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Manager. 


SPELLING— A D VANCE D DI VISION. 


Have  pupils  make  a list  of  abbreviations  and  : 
use  them  correctly  in  sentences,  also  write  the  words  I 
of  which  they  are  abbreviations.  The  list  should 
include  ali  common  abbreviations  and  should  be  ! 
thoroughly  learned. 

The  Course  of  Study  suggests  that  lists  of  | 
words  containing  meter  be  made.  The  following  i 
from  Harvey’s  “Graded-School  Speller”  is  sugges-  | 
tive: 
areo 
anemo 
baro 
gaso 

galvano  | meter,  an  in- 
electro -j  strument  for 
hygro  | measuring 
micro  j 
pyro  | 
photo  | 
thermo  J 


| density  of  liquids 
j force  of  wind 
ireight  of  atmosphere 
I amount  of  gas 
| force  of  galvanic  current 
■j  electricity  in  air 
| moisture 
\ minute  objects 
I expansion  by  heat 
j intensity  of  light 

I vnrin.tirma  nf 


dia  ) ( through  a body 

penta  >■  meter,  measure  -J  of  five  poetical  feet 
hex  a ) { of  six  poetical  feet 

Also  the  following  from  Kennedy’s  “What 
Words  Say”: 


Mctet— Measure. 

barometer bar.  .weight.1 

Chronometer chrop  .lime  - 

Diameter dia. . through. 8 

Geometry ye.  .earth,  lamb  - • .//.  .incut.4 

Hexameter hexu . .six.5 

Hydro meter hydr.  ■ watt  r® 

Penta  meter penta.  .five.7 

Peri  meter peri  ■ ■ around. 8 

Thermometer .therm,  .heat.® 

Trigone metry trigon.  .triangle. . . .//.  .nieiit.1" 

Symmetry sgm . .together // . . nient. 1 1 


'A  barometer  is  an  instrument  which  measures  the 
pressure  (or  weight)  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  diminishes  upon  ascending  into  it,  the 
barometer  is  useful  in  measuring  the  height  of  mountains  or 
of  a balloon.  It  is  also  of  great  value  in  foretelling  the  ap- 
proach of  storms. 

3 A chronometer  is  an  instrument  to  measure-time . Spe- 
cifically‘it  is  a large  and  carefully  constructed  watch  ad- 
justed with  great  nicely,  for  the  use  of  navigators  in  making 
their  calculations  as  to  distances,  latitude  and  longitude, 
etc. 

3 The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  the  distance  (or  measure ) 
through  it  from  opposite  points  in  its  circumference, 

1 Geometry  is  that,  branch  of  mrthematics  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  lines,  surfaces  and  solids  (and  therefore 
applied  in  measuring  land). 

5 A hexameter  in  poetry  is  a measure  having  six  poetic 
feet  to  the  line. 

®A  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  den- 
sity of  water  and  other  liquids. 

7 A pentameter  is  a poetic  measure  of  prefect  to  the  line. 

8 The  perimeter  of  a cube  or  other  figure  bounded  by 
straight  lines  is  the  sum  of  all  its  sides  (or  measure  around  it). 

® A thermometer  Li  an  instrument  used  to  measure  de- 
grees of  heat. 

10  Trigonometry  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which 
treats  especially  of  the  measurement  of  triangles. 

"A  figure  or  body  is  said  to  possess  symmetry  when  all 
its  parts  are  in  due  proportion  for  when  the  measurements  of 
all  of  them  harmonize  together). 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS. 
Elected  November  4,  1800.— Term,  four  years,  beginning 
December  1,  1890. 


Counties.  Names.  Post-offices. 


Adams *John  Jimison Quincy. 

Aloxander ....  Riley  J.  Bain Wheatland. 

Bond Jas.  C.  Blizzard. . . .Greenville. 

Boone Levi  R.  Fitzer Capron. 

Brown Jas.  O.  Briggs Mt.  Sterling. 

Bureau. ......  *G.  B.  Harrington . . Princeton. 

Calhoun J.  E.  Watson Hardin. 

Carroll *J.  H.  Grossman. . .Mt.  Carroll. 

Cass. *Chas.  A.  Schaeffer. Virginia. 

Champaign.  . *Geo.  R.  Shawhan.Urbana. 

Christian *Robt.  W.  Orr Taylorville. 

Clark Ben  j.  A.  Sweet Marshall. 

Clay J.  T.  Campbell .....  Louisville. 

Clinton *G.  A.  Beattie Carlyle. 

Coles Chas. T.  Feagan. . . .Charleston. 

Cook *Albert  G.  Lane. ...  Chicago. 

Crawford Valmore  Parker. . . .Robinson. 

Cumberland . . Chas.  B.  Stanberry . Toledo. 

DeKalb Lewis  M.  Gross Sycamore. 

DeWitt Nelson  R.  Hughes. .Clinton. 

Douglas *Miss  N.  Lmith.. . .Tuscola. 

DuPage *R.  T.  Morgan Wheaton. 

Edgar *Jas.  A.  Kerrick. . . .Paris. 

Edwards F.  W.  Potter .Albion. 

Effingham  . . .*J.  A.  Arnold. . . . .Effingham. 

Fayette *Thos.  W.  Hart...  .Vandalia. 

Ford Edward  A.  GardnerPaxton. 

Franklin  .....  Wilford  F.  Dillon . . Benton. 

Fulton *Maurice  P.  Rice. . . Lewiston. 

Gallatin Geo.  Hanlon Shawneetonw. 

Greene W.  A.  Hubbard Carrolton. 

Grundy D.  R.  Anderson Braceville. 

Hamilton *J.  H.  Lane .McLeansboro. 

Hancock John  A.  Caiiff Carthage. 

Hardin T.  H.  Stubbs Elizabethtown 

Henderson  . . .C.C.  Butler Oquawka. 

Henry J.  B.  Russell Kewanee. 

Iroquois *F.  M.  Crangle. . . . Watseka. 

Jackson John  M.  Bryan ....  Murphysboro. 

Jasper G.  S.  Batman Newton. 

Jefferson *W.  T.  Sumner. ..  .Mt.  Vernon. 

Jersey Richard  Kelly Jersey  ville. 

Joe  Daviess.. . W.  H.  Martin Scales  Mound. 

Johnson M.  T.  Vancleve Vienna. 

Kane *M.  Quackenbush.  .Dundee. 

Kankakee  .. . . J.  H.  Peterson Kankakee. 

Kendall fAmos  D.  Curran..  .Bristol. 

Knox S.  C.  Ransom Galesburg. 

Lake *M.  Wi  Marvin Waukegan. 

LaSalle *G.  B.  Stockdale. . .Peru. 

Lawrence  . . . .G.  W.  Lackey Lawrenceville. 

Lee Jay  C.  Edwards. . . .Amboy. 

Livingston  . . .Henry  A.  Foster. . . .Pontiac. 

Logan *Samuel  M.  Guttery Lincoln. 

Macon John  N.  Donahey.  .Decatur. 

Macoupin  — Thos.  E.  Moore Carlinville. 

Madison Thos.  P.  Dooling. . .Edwardsville. 

Marion Silas  G.  Burdick. . .Centralia. 

Marshall Jesse  E.  W.  MorganWenona. 

Mason *Cicero  P.  BallingerHavana. 


Massac Joshua  M.  ReynoldsMotropolis. 


McDonough . . George  R.  Fontcm . . Macomb. 

McHenry  . ...Wm. E.  Wire Hebron. 

McLean *John  A.  Miller. . . .Bloomington. 

Menard *Rev.  R.  D.  Miller.  .Petersburg. 


Mercer Alexander  Calhoun . Alcdo. 

Monroe *William  H.  HilyardWatorloo. 

Montgomery..  Jacob  L.  Traylor. . .Colleen. 

Morgan H.  C.  Montgomery. Jacksonville. 

Moultrie Oscar  B.  Lowe Sullivan . 

Ogle: * Joseph  M.  Piper . .Oregon. 

Peoria Miss  M.  O’Brien. . . .Peoria. 

Perry Albert  S.  Marlow. . . Pincknevvillo . 

Piatt Allen  B.  Martin. . . .Monticello. 

Pike John  B.  Gragg Pittsfield. 

Pope Jasper  N.  May  nor . . Eddyville. 

Pulaski *Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith. Mound  City. 

Putnam John  M.  Boyer Hennepin. 

Randolph  ....  George  L.  Riess ....  Red  Bud. 

Richland *R.  N.  Stotler Olney. 

Rock  Island.  .Chas.  B.  Marshall.  .Cordova. 

St.  Clair *Chas.  Cannady ....  Belleville. 

Saline *J.  E.  Jobe Harrisburg. 

Sangamon  . . .Noel  B.  Hannon Springfield. 

Schuyler *D.  M.  Sti  ver Rushville. 

Scott M.  B.  Ballard Winchester. 

Shelby *Milton  Barbee... . Shelbyville. 

Stark *W.  R.  Sandham. . .Wyoming. 

Stephenson  . . * Perry  O.  Stiver. . . .Orangeville. 

Tazewell *D.  B.  Pittfeford . . . .Pekin. 

Union ..Joseph  Gray Anna. 

Vermilion. . . . fLin  H.  Griffith. . . .Danville. 

Wabash J.  C.  Ramsey Mt.  Carmel. 

Warren Mrs.  H.  N.  Rvpp. . .Monmouth. 

Washington  . .L.  H.  Carson Nashville. 

Wayne *Jas.  H.  Kramer. . .Fairfield. 

White Thos.  B.  Fuller Carmi. 

Whiteside. . . .fW.  J.  Johnston. . . . Morrison. 

Will *Wm.  H.  Nevens. . .Joliet. 

Williamson  ..T.  J.  Youngblood.  .Marion. 

V innebago  . . .*Chas.  J.  Kinnie. . .Rockford. 

Woodford...  .fLyon  Karr Minonk. 

*Re- elected. 

f Acting  by  appointment  at  time  of  election. 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction.  Hon.  Henry 
Raab,  term,  four  years,  beginning  January  1,  1891. 


COUNTY  NEWS. 

Lake  County— County  Superintendent  Marvin 
requires  all  working  teachers  to  take  some  school 
journal. 

Monroe  County. — Teachers  of  this  county  have 
something  to  say  regarding  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent.  At  the  summer  institute  nearly 
every  teacher  in  the  county  signed  a paper  endors- 
ing Superintendent  Hilyard  and  asking  that  he  be 
re-elected.  There  were  three  tickets  in  the  field — 
Democratic,  Republican,  and  General  Ticket — but 
Superintendent  Hilyard’s  name  was  on  all  of  them, 
so  that  he  was  elected  without  opposition.  He  has 
served  as  county  superintendent  seventeen  years. 
Monroe  county  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers, 
and  they  did  well  in  asking  that  Mr.  Hilyard  be 
re-elected. 
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Logan  County. — The  twenty-seventh  meeting 
of  the  Logan  County  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  in  Lincoln,  Nov.  28  and  29.  The  program  ''s 
one  of  the  best  that  we  have  examined.  It  contained 
the  following  topics: 

1.  Should  ii  teacher  assst  his  pupils  In  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons?  If  so,  to  « hat  extent  and  in  what  way? 

2.  Should  a teacher  visit  the  patrons  of  his  school  and  inquire 
after  delinquent  pupils? 

3.  Would  a uniform  series  of  text  books  be  a blessing  to  out- 
schools?  If  so,  how  secured? 

4.  The  teacher’s  special  preparation  for  hearing  recitations  in 
advanced  studies. 

5.  How  may  we  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  our  pupils 
in  their  work? 

G.  School  room  ethics.  , , 

7.  How  may  we  induce  pupils  in  seventh  and  e.ghth  years’ 
work  to  attend  the  County  Superintendent’s  examinations? 

8.  The  government  of  children. 

9.  Difficulties  in  our  work.  How  overcome? 

10.  The  professional  teacher.  His  work  and  influence  among 
educators. 

11.  The  neglected  art  of  oral  expression. 

12.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  schools? 

13.  The  teacher  as  a stndent. 

14.  How  to  make  the  school-room  pleasant  and  attractive  to 
pupils. 

15.  The  recitation.  Its  object?  How  conducted? 

Teachers  of  other  counties  will  find  food  for 

thought  in  above  excellent  topics.  Wo  see  that 
Superintendent  Guttery  has  been  re-elected. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  TEACHERS’  INSTITUTE. 

About  two  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance 
at  the  institute  held  Nov.  28  and  29.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  most  profitable  meetings 
ever  held  in  the  county.  We  regret  that  our  space 
does  not  admit  of  a full  report.  Progress  and  bet- 
ter preparation  'for  the  noble  work  of  teaching  was 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  and  any  school,  whose 
teacher  was  not  present  to  catch  this  spirit,  is  unfor- 
tunate. When  Superintendent  Orr  became  county 
superintendent  four  years  ago  he  introduced  the 
“ Manual  and  Guide,”  or  Course  of  Study,  into  the 
rural  schools.  In  this  he  received  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  work 
has  been  a grand  success,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Orr 
received  a majority  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
votes  in  the  primary  convention,  and  at  the  recent 
election  a plurality  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
votes — several  hundred  ahead  of  his  ticket,  shows 
hat  the  people  appreciate  the  work.  The  common 
schools  of  Christian  county  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  county  in  the  State,  but  the  teachers  are 
not  content  to  stop’at  this,  as  is  shown  by  the  reso- 
lutions below. 

With  the  schools  in  good  working  order  and  an 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  progress  among  teachers,  Su- 
perintendent Orr  is  to  be  congratulated  in  entering 
upon  the  new  term  under  sucJh  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Prof.  Gooden  read  an  able  paper  on  “ The  Im- 
portance of  an  Advance  Movement  Along  the  Line 
of  Educational  Preparation  for  the  Teacher’s  Work.” 
After  a discussion  of  the  topics,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  offered  and  were  adopted  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote: 

Whereas:  We  recognize  the  importance  of  an  advance 
movement  along  the  line  of  Educational  preparation  for  our  work 
as  teachers,  and, 

Whereas:  We  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  which 
is  manifested  everywhere  around  us,  therefore 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Christian  County,  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  K.  W.  Orr,  to  raise 


the  standard  of  teaching  and  of  the  teacher’s  calling  in  our  county. 

Resolved:  That  we  will  co-operate  with  him  in  every  way 
possible  to  accomplish  such  a desired  result. 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  that  i;  would  greatly  benefit  its  to 
organize  ica  i vs’  Heading  Circles  wherever  practicable  through- 
out the  county. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Thornhill  read  au  excellent  paper  on 
the  “Reading  Circle  Work.”  Never  before  was 
there  so  much  interest  manifested  by  our  teachers 
in  the  reading  circle  work.  The  following  resolu- 
tions wore  adopted: 

Whkrvas:  We  believe  that  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading 
Circle  shop  <i  i>c  brought  nearer  to  the  teachers.  And, 

W n F.it  k as  : We  Delieve  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Reading 
Circle  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  a simple  county  organization, 
therefore 

Resolver,  i hat  we  elect  one  county  manager,  and  that  each 
Central  elect  one  local  manager.  And 

Resolv-i That  our  County  c uperintendent  be  requested  to 
make  “Page'*  Theory  and  Practice”  the  basis  of  his  examinations 
ip  pedagogy  or  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Thornhill  was  elected  county  manager  of 
the  Teachers’  Reading  Circle.  Many  of  the  teach- 
ers bought  the  Reading  Circle  books,  and  will  enter 
upon  the  work  at  once. 

Teachers  who  were  unnecessarily  absent  from 
the  institule  on -Saturday  should  read  and  take  a 
lesson  from  the  following  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  by  a large  majority : 

Whereas:  We  believe  that  all  teachers  may  be  benefitted 
by  attendance  at  our  County  institute,  and, 

W h icr  icas  : We  are  allowed  our  time  for  the  Friday’s  session 
of  the  Institule:  iherefore 

Resol v i hat  every  teacher  should  arrange  to  be  present 

both  days. 

Resolve-;.  " hat  Saturday  absenteeism  is  to  be  deprecated, 
and  should  be  severely  censured. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Potts  offered  a resolution  favoring  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books,  to' be  furnished  by  the 
State  at  cost.  As  this  topic  had  not  been  discussed, 
and  as  teachers  wanted  more  time  to  reflect  upon  it, 
the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  to  be  discussed 
at  a future  meeting. 

Other  topics  that  were  discussed  deserve  notice 
here,  but  our  space  is  limited  and  does  not  admit  of 
further  notice. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  East  High  School  Building;  to  the  organist 
and  chorister:  also  to  the  secretary  whose  arduous  duties  deprived 
her  of  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  meeting. 
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Of  the  testimonials  given  below  all,  except  one, 
have  been  received  since  we  went  to  press  last 
month.  These  kind  words  wore  sent  us  without 
any  solicitation  whatever,  and  we  believe  that  they 
express  the  sentiments  of  a targe  number  of  our 
subscribers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  sixty- 
six  of  thorn  and  that  they  are  from  thirty-nine 
counties  of  five  States.  Such  letters  gladden  the 
editor’s  heart. 

Hinesborough,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  22d,  1890. 

The  School  News  gets  better  and  better  with 
every  succeeding  number.  Among  six  school 
journals  which  I am  taking,  the  School  News  comes 
out  in  the  lead  every  month.  Last  month’s  number 
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was  the  most  valuable  thus  far,  in  my  estimation. 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  bo  without  the  News  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a dollar  and  twenty -five  cents. 
Success  to  the  News.  R.  0.  Johnson. 

Brooklyn,  Poweshik  Co.,  Ia.,  Nov.  7, 1890. 

Your  journal  is  one  of  the  most  pratical  that  I 
have  yet  examined . I would  like  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  in  this  county. 

S.  W.  Heath,  Co.  Supt. 

Iowa  City,  Johnson  Co.,  Ia',  Nov.  29,  ’90. 

I have  carefully  examined  the  School  News  and 
I believe  it  to  be  the  best  school  journal  published 

W.  J.  Baldwin,  County  Supt.  Schools. 

Springhill,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  25,  1890. 

I believe  the  School  News  is  the  leading  school 
journal  in  Illinois.  There  are  other  subscribers,  I 
am  pleased  to  know,  who  think  the  same. 

N.  M.  Crook. 

Mason  City,  Mason  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  25,  1890. 

I can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  School  News. 
It  saves  me  much  work.  I know  of  no  other  journal 
that  furnishes  as  much  practical  work  for  the  coun- 
try schools.  Were  it  four  times  the  present  price,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  it.  H.  W.  Tenet. 

Potomac,  Vermilion  Co.  111.,  Nov.  25,  1890. 

I most  heartily  appreciate  your  School  News 
and  your  endeavors  to  keep  it  up  to  such  a high 
standard.  It  stands  second  to  none  as  an  expo- 
nent of  our  course  of  study. 

L.  O.  Kinman. 

Oconee,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  24,  1890. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  along  without  the 
School  News.  I take  two  other  journals  and  think 
the  News  the  best.  E.  D.  Kerr. 

Argenta,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  17,  1890. 

Your  School  News  is  the  best  actual  working 
apper  to  accompany  our  manual  that  1 have  ever 
seen.  C.  A.  Lindsley. 

Emery,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  17,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  paper  I ever  read, 
and  since  I received  the  November  number  I have 
done  more  real  teaching  in  one  month  than  I ever 
did  in  the  same  time  without  it. 

Mabel  Thrift. 

Barnhill,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  26,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  adapted  to  school 
work  of  any  journal  I ever  saw.  I like  it. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  White. 

Fayetteville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  25,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  the  most  practical  journal 
I get.  Wm.  Koehler,  Prin.  of  Schools. 

Morrison,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1890. 

I have  used  your  paper  in  my  school  for  a year, 
and  find  it  a daily  help  in  my  work.  One  among 
its  numerous  valuable  features  is  this:  it  uses  type 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  how  we  may  benefit  our 
teaching  instead  of  finding  fault  with  some  method. 
Your  paper,  deservedly,  has  many  friends  in  White- 
side  County.  Rex  Paddock. 


Aid,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  26,  1890. 

I still  read  tho  School  Nows  and  consider  it  tbo 
best  educational  paper  that  I can  obtain.  I would 
be  glad  to  see  it  nnd  its  way  to  every  teacher. 

A.  W.  Tyler. 

Eldred,  Greene  Co  , 111.,  Oct.  27,  1890. 

Your  paper  is  surely  the  best  one  in  the  school 
line  for  the  teacher.  V.  E.  Barnes. 

Auburn,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  27,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  tho  most  practical  journal 
that  I have  ever  used.  It  is  always  a welcome 
guest.  G.  M.  Tyler. 

Claremont,  Richland  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  10,  1890. 

The  School  News  grows  broader  and  richer  with 
each  copy  and  its  use  in  my  school  as  a journal  is 
excelled  by  none.  H.  B.  Couchman. 

Kenney,  DeWitt  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1890. 

The  November  number  of  the  School  News  is  at 
hand.  I consider  it  the  best  journal  that  I take— 
and  that  is  quite  a number.  E.  L.  Howard. 

Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  24,  1890. 

The  News  grows  better  with  age. 

W.  B.  Davis,  Supt.  Schools. 

Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  29,  ’90. 

The  School  News  is  a good  journal,  and  as  long 
as  I am  in  the  profession  it  may  look  for  my  sup- 
port. Geo.  A.  Lytle. 

Baylis,  Pike  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  25,  ’90. 

I am  delighted  with  the  School  News,  for  it  is  a 
great  help  to  me  in  the  school- room. 

May  L.  Wilson. 

West  Jersey,  Stark  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  28,  ’90. 

Am  much  pleased  with  sample  copy  of  School 
News.  Please  send  it  to  me  for  one  year. 

M.  L.  SlMMERMAN. 

Felter,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  28,  ’90. 

The  School  News  meets  my  wants  more  perfectly 
than  any  school  paper  I have  met. 

H.  A.  Story. 

Armingtou,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  29,  ’90. 

Your  School  News  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
valuable  suggestions.  G.  W.  Warner. 

Ramsey,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  39,  ’90. 

Your  journal  and  supplementary  reading  selec- 
tions are  a good  help  to  me.  H.  L.  Haynes. 

Jeffersonville,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  29,  ’90. 

I could  not  succeed  with  my  school  without  the 
“ News.”  Ruth  A.  Montgomery. 

White  Hall,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Oct.,  25,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  what  the  teachers  need. 

Wm.  F.  Wyatt. 

Groton,  Brown  Co.,  S.  D.,  Nov.  17,  1890. 

I have  received  my  first  copy  of  the  School 
News  and  like  it  much. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  DeWitt. 
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Murphysboro,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  1, 1890. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News. 

S.  J.  Shomaker. 

Tremont,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Nov,  3,  1890. 

Your  journal  is  a great  help  to  me. 

Eva  McDonald. 

Belle  Prairie,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1890. 

I thiiik  the  School  News  is  the  teacher’s  great- 
est friend.  I could  not  do  without  it  in  the  school- 
room. T.  S.  Foulk. 

Albion,  Edwards  Co.,  111.  Nov.  4, 1890. 

Your  paper  is  a great  help  to  me  in  my  work. 

L.  W.  Porter. 

Cisne,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  12,  1890. 

We  are  using  the  School  News  in  our  School 
and  are  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  an  assistant  teacher.  Myrta  L.  Murphy. 

Bowen,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

1 think  the  School  News  unexcelled  for  school 
work.  Clara  VanBbunt. 

Wanda,  Madison  Co.,  HI,  Nov.  11, 1890. 

The  News  is  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school 
work.  Ida  Dierking. 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much. 

A.  L.  Hazen. 

Vienna,  Johnson  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  4, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  journal  and  I 
can  not  do  without  it.  . Mary  Covington. 

Monroe  City,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1890. 

Success  to  the  School  News. 

Peter  Kipping. 

Sigel,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  4, 1890. 

I have  received  three  copies  of  the  School  News, 
and  like  it  very  much.  Wm.  Storr. 

Hopedale,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1890. 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  help  for 
teachers.  Nora  B.  Miller. 

Fenton,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  30,  1890. 

I find  the  School  News  a great  help — well  worth 
the  subscription  price.  Anna  Ewing. 

Hoodville,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  27,  1890. 

I take  the  School  News  this  winter  for  the  first 
time,  and  will  never  be  without  it  while  teaching. 
It  is  splendid.  Anna  Kipp. 

Hecla,  Brown  Co.,  S.  D.,  Oct.  28, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  a perfect  aid  to  the  Manu- 
al Work.  Ada  Shattuck. 

Paloma,  Adams  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1890. 

I am  loyal  to  the  School  News,  and  the  Course 
of  Study.  J.  F.  Ballow. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co.,  Ills.,  Nov.  1, 1890. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  It  is  ener- 
getic, original  and  a great  help  for  teachers. 

Emma  Auld. 


Aid,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  18,  1890. 

I still  peruse  the  pages  of  (ho  School  News  and 
find  it  to  be  invaluable  to  me  in  my  school  work. 
I am  always  anxious  (o  recuhu  (lie  next  issue. 

A.  W.  Tyler. 

Buckley,  Iroquois  Co..  III..  Nov.  19,  1890. 

I like  the  School  News  very  touch. 

Theodore  A.  Lindenmeyer. 

Bluffs,  Scott  Co.,  Ills.,  Nov.  21,  1890. 

I find  the  School  News  a good  journal  and 
I don’t  want  to  be  without  it. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  White. 

Mayview,  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  20, 1890. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News. 

W.  H.  Albertson. 

Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  20,  1890. ' 

I find  your  School  News  a valuable  help. 

H.  E.  Lieb. 

Sigel,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  21, 1890. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News,  and 
think  it  is  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  school. 

Wm.  Storr. 

Duncan,  Stark  Co.,  111. 

I consider  the  School  News  a great  help  in  the 
school  work.  W.  H.  Stetzler. 

Baileyville,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 

I am  much  pleased  with* the  paper  and  will  not 
be  without  it  so  long  as  I follow  this  work. 

May  Keeler. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nov.  10,  1890. 

The  School  News  received.  I think  it  a good 
journal.  G.  W.  Bebge. 

Cowden,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  17, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  a grand  school  journal  and 
a great  help  in  following  the  course  of  study.  No 
teacher  who  wishes  to  be  a success  can  afford  to  do 
without  it.  Hattie  Ayers. 

Findlay,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  17, 1890. 

I like  your  paper  very  much.  Could  not  get 
along  without  it.  Nannie  Weight. 

Manchester,  Kingsbury  Co.,  S.  D.,  Nov.  4,  1890. 

The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me 
in  my  school  work,  for  which  I am  very  grateful. 

Lydia  Don. 

Cairo,  Alexander  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  10,  1890. 

I consider  your  School  News  more  valuable  than 
ever,  and  think  most  of  our  teachers  in  this  county 
are  taking  it.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Co.  Supt. 

Pana,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  8,  1890. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  subscription  to  the 
School  News.  I could  not  get  along  without  it. 

Emma  Lynam. 

Collinsville,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  6,  1890. 

I like  the  School  News  well,  and  find  it  a help 
in  following  the  course  of  study. 

E.  Livermore. 
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Taskee,  Wayne  Co  , Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1890. 

I consider’  tho  School  News  a valuable  paper. 

Mas.  Belle  Peters. 

Florid,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1890. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much,  in  fact,  I 
could  not  got  along  without  it. 

Nellie  T.  Dahl. 

Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  7,  1890. 

I like  your  journal  very  much  because  it  helps 
me  along  a great  deal  in  my  school  work.  It  is  just 
the  Journal  every  young  teacher  ought  to  have. 

F.  Rapp. 

Petersburg,  Menard  Co.,  111. 

I find  the  News  indispensable.  May  the  good 
work  go  on  that  it  may  help  others  as  it  does  me. 

Edith  Simpson. 

Georgetown,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  8, 1890. 

Everybody  likes  the  School  News  and  I expect 
to  send  many  more  subscriptions  before  the  winter 
is  over.  A.  V.  Hedges,  Prin.  of  Schools. 

Murphysboro,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  8,  1890. 

I thank  you  very  much  for  the  kindness  and 
help  you  have  been  to  me.  Consider  me  a firm  friend 
to  yourself  and  the  School  News. 

Philip  Fager,  Co.  Supt. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  25, 1890. 

Your  paper  continues  to  be  good. 

A.  E.  Simonds. 

LITER  A RY  ANNO  (JNCEMEN  TS. 

A Novel  Announcement. — The' publishers  of  The 
Youth’s  Companion  have  sent  us  a handsome  Souve- 
nir with  the  announcements  of  authors  and  articles 
for  the  next  year’s  volume.  It  has  seven  Illuminat- 
ed pages,  one  for  each  day  in  the  week,  very  quaint 
in  style,  the  whole  forming  a “Book  of  Days,  and 
each  page  illustrating  a line  of  the  old  rhyme: 
“Monday  for  Health, 

Tuesday  for  Wealth, 

Wednesday  the  Best  Day  of  all; 

Thursday  for  Losses, 

Friday  for  Crosses, 

Saturday  No  Luck  at  all; 

Sunday  the  Day  that  is  Blest 
With  Heavenly  Peace  and  Rest.” 

This  novel  and  unique  Calendar  is  sent  free  to 
all  New  Subscribers  to  The  Companion  who  send 
$1.75  for  a year’s  subscription  and  request  it  at  the 
time  they  subscribe. 

The  Companion  will  also  be  sent  to  January, 
1891,  free,  and  for  a full  year  from  that  date,  includ- 
ing the  Five  Double  Holiday  Numbers  and  all  the 
Illustrated  Weekly  Supplements.  The  Companion 
is  already  a favorite  in  half  a million  homes,  and  old 
as  well  as  young  enjoy  its  weekly  visits. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  Con- 
sidered with  some  Reference  to  its  Origin. — John 
Fiske. — Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Fiske  aims  to  set  forth  the  principles 
and  methods  of  civil  government  as  understood  and 


exemplified  in  tho  republic  of  tho  United  States  and 
in  tho  several  States,  and  ho  traces  tho  riso  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  forms  of  government  of 
towns,  counties,  cities,  states,  and  tho  nation,  with 
their  relations  to  ono  another. 

Although  of  great  interest  to  tho  general  reader, 
tho  book  is  designed  primarily  for  use  in  schools, 
and  to  make  it  still  more  practicable  for  this  pur- 
pose, there  have  been  added  at  the  end  of  each  sec- 
tion questions  on  the  text,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  suggestive  questions  and  directions  “de- 
signed to  stimulate  reading,  investigation,  and 
thought.”  These  questions  and  suggestions  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  the 
Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Mr.  Fiske  also  adjjed  a bibliograph- 
ical note  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  This  book  will 
be  of  great  value  to  schools,  colleges,  students  of 
history,  and  to  the  American  citizen.  The  price  of 
the  book,  which  is  a I2mo  of  380  pages,  is  $1.00  net. 

Lessons  in  Number.— By  Francis  Cogswell. — 
Thompson,  Brown  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  new  work  has  some  admirable  features  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  differing  materially  from  thoso 
of  any  text-book  in  Primary  Arithmetic  hitherto 
published.  It  first  gives  all  the  combinations  of 
numbers  up  to  10,  and  then  proceeds  in  a progress- 
ive manner,  completely  covering  the  work  for  the 
Primary  grade.  It  has  received  the  commendations 
of  many  prominent  educators  specially  interested  in 
the  be^t  methods  for  Primary  instruction,  and  has 
already  been  ordered  for  Cambridge,  Quincy,  Leo- 
minis ter  and  Braintree,  Mass.;  Champaign,  Peoria, 
III.,  and  other  places.  140  pages,  12  mo.,  price  25 
cents. 


We  are  General  Subscription  Agents  for  all 

Teachers’ Educational Journals  ! 

Including  Papers  for  young  people,  Magazines, 
and  the  Humbolt  Library  of  Popular  Science. 

We  give  with  cash  Subscription  a valuable  premium;  or,  we 
will  quote  you  a liberal  club  rate  discount.  Write  for  our  list  of 
Papers  and  Premiums  before  you  order,  stating  papers  wanted  and 
see  what  we  have  to  offer,  it  will  pay  you. 

We  have  General  Western  Agency 

For  all  the  School  Bulletin  Publications  and  those  of  the  Teach- 
ers’ Publishing  Company.  We  publish  the  Evolution  of  “Dodd,” 
Successful  Writing,  Pictures  of  the  Presidents,  Dime  Wisdom  Se- 
ries, the  Laws  of  Heredity,  the  Kingdom  of  Nature,  and  Easy  Les- 
sons on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  including  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  the  best  History  of  its  Adoption  ever  written. 

Books  for  Teachers  and  Pupils  a specialty  Circulars  sent  on 
application.  We  furnish  anything  in  the  School  Supply  or  Educa- 
tional line  at  Publishers’  prices,  prepaid.  Please  remember  this 
and  send  us  a trial  order.  W.  W.  KNOW LES  & CO., 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Dealers  in  General  School  Supplies, 
204 Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


B.  F.  Johnson  & Co.,  whose  advertise-  of  similar  name,  an  interesting  account  of 
it  appears  in  another  column,  have  recent-  which  was  given  in  the  “Century”  for  June, 
ly  moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters,  with  The  first  number  is  largely  descriptive  of  the 
work  "f  the  I list  it  Hi--  especially  Us  Trade 
Schools,  a peculiar  feature  of  which  is  that 
students  may  earn  their  expenses  while  in 
attendance,  and  can  learn  almost  any  trade. 
As  this  promises  to  solve  the  vexed  appren- 
ticeship question,  all  Master  Associations  are 


ment  appears  in  another  column,  have  recent 
ly  moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters,  wi  ' 
better  facilities  for  conducting  business  th; 
over  before.  1’arties  wishing  employment , or 
to  more  fully  investigate  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  they  offer,  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  them  promptly. 


irm  supporters  of  the  movement.  An  ar- 
ticle on  the  new  Evening  Medical  College  of 
Chicago  is  also  included  in  this  number. 
The  ladies  will  be  interested  in  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  Cooking,  Millinery  and  Dress- 
making schools  of  the  Chicago  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Published  at  the  S.  E.  Corner  of 
Madison  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sample  copy,  10  cents. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  have 
just  published  as  a Second  Reader,  Fables 
and  Folk  Stories,  phrased  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder.  200  pages,  16  mo,  board  covers,  40 
cents,  net,  postpaid. 

This  book  contains  literature  which  the 
world  has  chosen  to  remember.  Mr.  Schud- 
der’s  literary  taste,  clearness  of  style,  and 


classic  language  suitable  for  children  who 
are  prepared  for  a Second  Reader. 

The  first  half  of  the  Fables  and  Folk 
Stories  has  also  been  published  as  No.  47, 
(paper  covers,  15  cents.)  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  The  second  half  will  be 
published  on  December  3 as  No.  48  of  the 
same  Series. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  have 
just  issued  another  volume  (vol.  34.)  of  their 
Modern  Classics,  a Series  which  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commisoner  of  Education, 
has  called  an  “unriavled  list  of  excellent 
works.”  This  new  volume,  entitled  “Thack- 
eray’s Lighter  Hours,”  contains  Dr.  Birch 
and  his  young  Friends,  Selections  from  the 
Book  of  Snobs  and  the  Roundabout  Papers, 
and  the  Curate’s  Walk. 

Modern  Classics  has  a very  extensive  sale 
as  a School  Library,  for  which  it  is  well  suit- 
ed, as  it  contains  many  of  the  best  complete 
Stories,  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Poems  in 
modern  literature,  including  selections  from 
the  celebrated  authors  of  England  and 
America,  and  translations  of  masterpieces 
by  Continental  writers. 

Each  volume  is  substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  and  sells  for  40  cents,  net. 

Language  work  Below  the  High 
School.— By  Charles  DeGarmo,  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom  ngton, 
111.  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  Professor  of  En- 
glish and  Modern  Languages  in  the  Normal 
University  of  Illinois,  had  edited  an  admira- 
ble series  of  Language  books  for  second, 
third  and  fourth  year  grades.  They  are 
adapted  from  the  Get  man,  and  are  the  result 
of  a hundred  years  oi  experience  in  the 
schools  of  that  country.  The  aim  in  these 
little  books  is,  (1)  to  carry  on  together  compo- 
liere  will  be  short  stories,  little  sition  and  sentence  study;  (2)  To  make  the 
sentence  study  a gradual  and  easy  approach 
...  - - cull  ' 


Nursery,  the  Mother’s  resources.  ’ All  the 
nursery  children  (and  the  mothers,  too),  who 
have  delighted  in  Poulsson’s  charming  “Fin- 
ger-Plays’’ and  “Baby  Bun”  stories  will 
rejoica  to  know  that  she  is  writing  a se- 
ries of  tales  from  a toy  closet.  The  fii  st  two 
will  be  “The  Paris  Pig”  and  “The  Egg  that 
Hatched  Brownies.”  Mr.  Bridgman  who  so 
gracefully  and  ingeniously  illustrated  the 
“Finger-Plays”  will  make  the  pictures. 

In  place  of  “Toddlekins  and  her  Polly,” 
the  Babyland  children  will  have  two  new 
playfellows  . through  the  year— “Dot”  and 
“Ditto.”  Ditto  is  a little  boy  and  Dot  is  a 
little  girl,  and  there  will  be  a dozen  stories 
of  their  doings  “At  Dot’sHouse.”  Theauth- 
or,  Miss  Edith  F.  Foster,  will  also  make  the 
pictures.  There  will  be  a great  many  other 
stories  about  other  little  children,  and  about 
dogs  and  kitties,  and  a great  many  nursery 
rhymes  and  large  beautiful  pictures,  and  fun- 
ny ones  too.  January  begins  the  new  vol- 
ume. Fifty  cents  a year,  postpaid. 

D.  Lothrop  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  READ 

A DAILY  PAPER 

PROM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  CITY. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  as 
good  as  the  best,  and  cheaper  than 
the  cheapest.  It  is  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  S3  per  year  or  25c  per 
month.  It  is  a member  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  prints  all 
the  news.  At  this  price  you  nead 
no  longer  content  yourself  with 
the  old-time  weekly.  The  Chica- 
go Daily  News  costs  bnt  little 
more.  It  is  an  independent  news- 
paper, and  free  from  the  taint  of 
partisan  bias. 

„ YOU  OUGHT  TO  READ  THE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS. 

our  Littte  Men  and  Women.— 1891.— 
“For  youngest  Readers  at  Home  and  in 
School/  ’ Each  number  will  be  very  fresh 
and  interesting.  A strong  attraction  will  be 
the  beautiful  twelve-chapier  serial  story,  La- 
dy Gay,  by  Mrs.  George  Archibald,  illustra- 
ted by  Virginia  Gerson.  “Lady  Gay”  is  a 
real  little  girl,  with  many  delightful  cousins 
and  friends,  boys  and  girls,  some  big,  some 
little,  but  all  real  children,  living  to-day. 

There  will  be  several  other  sets  of  stories  : 
“The  Little  Freighter,”  by  Jennie  Stealey,  a 
about  two  “little  men”  in  the  far  southwest; 
“Kittie’s  Papa,”  by  Anna  Hannah— true  sto- 
ries told  to  Kittle  by  her  papa’s  mother; 
“Fruits  of  Sunny  Lands,”  by  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Henderson,  who  has  seen  the  iruitsshe  tells 
about  growing  in  their  own  clime. 

Besides,  there  will  be  short  st , 

articles  in  history,  natural  history,  botany, 
etc.,  and  poems  and  jingles— all  beautifully 
pictorial.  January  begins  the  new  volume. 

One  dollar  a year,  postpaid. 

D.  LOTHROP  Co.,  Boston. 

ANew  Magazine  —The  Polytechnic 
is  the  name  of  a new  magazine  published  in 
Chicago,  the  initial  number  of  which  was  is- 
sued October  1st.  Like  the  London  Maga- 
zine of  that  name  it  will  be  the  organ  of  a 
Polytechnic  Institute,  which  in  this  case  has 
been  lately  started  in  Chicago,  and  will  be 
modeled  after  the  famous  London  institute 


to  the  study  of  grammar;  (3)  To  cultivate 
an  interest  in  permanent  literature;  (4)  To 
relieve  the  children  and  teachers  of  much  of 
the  blackboard  work  in  language  teaching 
now  required;  (5)  To  assign  each  lesson  deli- 
nitely  and  so  as  to  insure  brief  and  definite 
written  exercises,  easily  examined  by  the 
teacher.  The  exercises  are  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  pupil,  and  are  intensely  inter- 
esting to  them.  There  are  three  numbers, 
each  containing  a year’s  work,  strongly 
bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  and  the  retail 
price  is  only  12  cents  each. 


Teachers’  Co-Operative  Association. 

70-72  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Established  in  1884.  Positions  filled,  2800.  Seeks  Teachers  who  are  am- 
bitious for  advancement,  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


Christmas  is  Coming ! 

Of  course  you  will  have  some  entertain- 
ments about  Xmas  time,  commemorative  of 
that  day,  and  as  usual,  Flanagan  has  the 
largest  assortment  of  Dialogues,  Recitations, 
Songs,  Cantatas,  Plays,  etc.,  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  occasion.  Send  50  cents  to  $1 
for  a collection  of  books  that  must  surely 
guarantee  you  a successful  entertainment. 
Stencil  for  blackboard  of  Santa  Claus  and 
Merry  Christmas  will  be  sent  for  15  cents. 

^Catalogue  of  'Mile  Killers.I> 

72  PAGES— Nothing  like  it.  Should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  who  wishes  to 
keep  her  school  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency.  Sent  Free. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

185  Washington  Ave„  Chicago,  III. 

Silver,  Burdett  & Co 

PUBLISHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO 
The  Normal  Course  is  Reading 
is  by  Miss  Emma  J.  Todd,  Train- 
ing Teacher  in  the  Public  School 
of  Aurora,  Illinois;  and  W.  B.  Pow- 
ell, A.  M.,  Sup’t  Schools,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Welsh’s  Language  Series, 

Dr.  Stowell’s  elementary  phy- 
siology, “A  Healthy  Body”, 

The  Normal  Review  System  of 
Writing. 

The  Normal  Music  Course. 
Write  for  terms  of  introduc- 
tion. 

Silver,  Burdet  r & Co., 

Robert  Foresman, 
Gen.  Western  Man’gr,  122  & 
124  Wabash  Av,  Chicago. 

jhiUftilPHREYS’ 

Dr.  Humphreys’ Specifics  are  scientifically  and 
carefully  prepared  prescriptions ; used  for  many 
vears  In  private  practice  with  success, and  for  ovei 
thirty  years  used  by  the  people.  Every  single  Spe 
eifle  is  a special  cure  for  the  disease  named. 
These  Specifics  cure  without  drugging,  purg 
ng  or  reducing  the  system,  and  are  In  fact  anil 
leed  the  sovereign  remedies  of  the  World. 

AST  OF  PRINCIPAL  NOS.  CURES.  PRICKS’ 

i Fevers,  Congestion.  Inflammation... 

‘A  Worms,  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic.. 

3 Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  Infanta 

4 Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults 

5 Dysentery,  Griping,  Bilious  Colic... . 

6 Cholera  Morbus,  Vomiting 

7 Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis 

8 Neuralgia,  Toothache. Faceache....  _ 

9 Headaches,  SickHeadache,  Vertigo 

10  Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach ' 

11  Suppressed  or  Painful  Periods. 

1 ! Whites,  too  Profuse  Periods I 

13  Croup,  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing ' 

14  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Eruptions. 

Li  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Pains. . ' 

10  Fever  and  Ague,  Chills,  Malaria. . 

17  Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding 

19  Catarrh,  Influenza,  Cold  In  the  Head  . 

140  Whooping  Congb,  Violent  Coughs.  . 

24  G**„ern  1 Debility, Physical  Weakness  .0 

27  Kidney  Disease .•g 

28  Nervous  Debility 

30  Urinary  Weakness,  Wetting  Bed.  .g 
32  Diseases  of  theHeart,Palpltatlonl.O 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Humphreys’  Manual,  (144  pages) 
richly  bound  In  cloth  and  gold,  mailed  urea 
Humphreys’  McdicineCo.109  Fulton  St.  NY, 

SPECIFICS. 
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One  of  our  best  agents  says  that  he  likes  to 
take  subscriptions  for  the  School  News  because  it 
gives  subscribers  all  and  more  than  it  premises. 
God  f orbid  that  we  or  any  of  our  agents  should  ever 
make  misrepresentations  to  induce  anyone  to  sub- 
scribe. The  promise  to  make  this  journal  helpful 
from  month  to  month  with 'the  work  outlined  in  the 
Course  of  Study  was  made  in  good  faith,  as  will  be 
seen  by  examining  its  pages  during  the  past  four 
months.  That  our  efforts  in  this  direction  are  ap- 
preciated is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  encour- 
aging letters'  received  from  mouth  to  month. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

The  introduction  of  a course  of  study  has  done 
much  to  systematize  and  unify  the  work  of  our  com- 
mon schools ; the  annual  institute,  the  reading  cir- 
cle, and  the  more  general  reading  of  j.  educational 
periodicals  have  been  the  means  of  greatly  improv- 
ing the  teaching  force  of  our  state. 

As  long  as  the  rural  teacher  and  his  school  were 
isolated  from  every  other  school— did  not  know 
what  was  taught  or  the  methods  used  in  the  adjoin- 
ing district  or  any  other  district  of  the  county;  so 
long  as  the*  teacher  did  not^study  the  principles 
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EDITORIAL. 


education;  so  long  as  he  did  not  read  school  jour- 
nals and  learn  of  the  progress  of  the  educational 
world  around  him ; as  long  as  the  boundary  of  his 
own  district  was  the  limit  of  his  educational  horizon 
— as  loDg  as  this  state  of  affairs  existed  our  rural 
schools  were  very  inferior. 

Today  the  country  schools  of  Illinois  are  much 
superior  to  what  they  were  six  years  ago — system 
has  been  brought  out  of  confusion. 

All  the  schools  of  a county,  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, all  the  schools  of  the  state  are  pursuing  the 
samo  work,  and  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  rural 
schools  of  no  state  in  the  union  are  equal  to  those  of 
Illinois. 

But,  Illinois  has  one  great  need  that  is  yet  to 
be  supplied.  Our  county  superintendents  should 
know  more  of  one  another’s  plans  of  work.  Strictly 
speaking,  comparatively  few  ideas  are  original  with 
any  one  person.  The  wide  awrake  teacher  or  super- 
intendent gets  many  helpful  suggestions  by  associa- 
tion with  his  brethren.  It  is  seldom  that  a county 
superintendent  has  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  field 
of  a brother  superintendent  or  learn  of  his  methods 
of  work.  In  some  respects  the  county  superintendent 
is  the  most  isolated  person  connected  with  our  schools. 
He  is  required  to  hold  an  institute  annually;  but  in 
many  instances  the  superintendent  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  an  institute  outside  his  own 
county.  He  attempts  to  grade  his  rural  schools, 
but  perhaps  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  plans 
by  which  this  work  has  been  so  successful  in  other 
counties.  There  are  many  things  connected  with 
the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent’s  office 
which  could  be  greatly  improved  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  an  idea  now  and  then  from  a 
brother  superintendent.  To  illustrate: 

1st.  Many  of  our  superintendents  have  no  sys- 
tem of  filing  their  letters  for  future  reference. 

If  they  wish  to  refer  to  a letter  they  have  a long 
and  sometimes  unsuccessful  hunt  through  boxes, 
drawers,  and  pigeon  holes.  Much  valuable  time 
would  be  saved  if  each  superintendent  would  adopt 
some  plan  of  filing  his  letters.  A suggestion  from 
a brother  superintendent  would  be  helpful  in  this 
work. 

2d.  Some  superintendents  have  the  work  of  the 
Central  and  Final  examinations  neatly  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  book  form  and  kept  in  their  offices  for 
the  inspection  of  teachers  and  others  who  are  interest- 
ed in  them. 

Other  superintendents  would  have  the  papers 
of  their  Centrals  and  Final  examinations  bound  if 
they  knew  that  this  could  be  done  at  small  cost, 
and  that  the  papers  when  bound  would  be  very  val- 
uable because  they  would  then  be  in  a condition  to 
be  examined  by  all  who  are  interested  in  them.  We 
know  of  one  county  superintendent’s  office  where 
the  papers  of  the  Central  and  Final  examinations 
for  the  past  six  years  are  bound  and  kept  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  inspected  In  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  schools  in.  that  county,  these  papers  are 
invaluable. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  how  county  superin- 
tendents could  get  helpful  ideas  from  one  another 
could  be  given.  Last  summer  we  suggested  in 
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these  columns  that  a state  institute  for  county  su- 
rintendents  of  at  least  five  days  duration  would  1 
of  immense  value.  A number  of  the  leading  su-  I 
perintendents  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  fa- 
vor of  such  an  institute— said  that  they  felt  the  « 
need  of  it.  The  county  superintendent  asks  his 
teachers  to  attend  his  annual  institute,  knowing  * 
that  they  will  be  better  fitted  for  their  work  by  such 
attendance.  Can  he  object  to  attending  a state  in- 
stitute that  he  may  be  better  prepared  to  perform 
his  duties?  We  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
county  superintendents  are  earnestly  working  for 
the  advancement  of  their  schools  and  would  cheer-  < 
fully  attend  such  a meeting.  May  such  an  institute  be  i 
provided. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  county  su-  4 
perintendents  may  be  helpful  to  one  another.  That  1 
is  by  explaining  their  plans  through  the  school  jour  " 
nals.  Such  a department  would  be  a valuable  fea-  , 
ture  of  any  journal.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  educational  journalism  at  the  , 
present  time.  Our  journals  are  filled  with  helps 
and  suggestions  for  teachers,  but  rarely  do  we  see  * 
an  article  that  will  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  his  multitude  of  duties.  The  columns  of  The 
School  News  are  gratuitously  offered  for  such  a de- 
partment. County  superintendents,  will  you  accept 
it  and  thereby  help  your  brethern  in  the  work? 

We  know  from  letters  received  within  the  last  . 
fortnight  that  county  superintendents  from  Penn-  j 
sylvania  to  Utah  have  heard  of  the  great  move  that  ( 
has  been  so  successful  in  Illinois — the  grading  x>f  * 
the  rural  schools.  They  are  eager  to  learn  about  this 
work.  They  are  making  inquiries  about  it.  They  ' 
want  to  know  something  of  its  fruits.  County  su-  , 
perintendents  can  do  good  missionary  work  just 
now  by  sending  us  a brief  answer  to  the  following 
questions. 

1.  Is  the  Manual  and  Guide,  or  Course  of 
Study  used  in  your  county  ? 

2.  If  so,  with  what  success! 

3.  What  have  been  the  tangible  results  of  its  ■ ' 

usef 

Supt.  Hubbard,  of  Greene  County,  Illinois, 
says:  I believe  the  State  Course  of  Study  to  be  a 
step  forward  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  all  that  I can  to  continue  its  use  in  ' 
this  county. 


CENTRAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

MISS  NELLIE  MOOBE  DIXON. 

(In  “Our  Rural  Schools.”) 

Should  they  be  continued?  I would  answer  the 
question  most  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  The 
very  words  Central  Examination,  seem  to  me  to  sug-  ( 
gest  the  reasons  for  its  continuance. 

Could  anything  so  centralize  and  crystalize  our  i 
work  as  some  such  plan  as  this?  Instead  of  a few 
disjointed  and  scattered  schools,  each  a single  hand-  j 
ed  combatant  against  the  monster  ignorance;  we  1 
have  a strong,  united  army  of  fighters  working  un-  f 
der  definite  orders  towards  some  definite  object.  5 
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Everyone  concedes  that  uniformity  of  work,  in 
Other  words,  system  in  the  work  of  our  country 
schools  is  the  one  thing  most  needed.  But  system- 
atize our  work  as  we  may  where  is  the  efficacy  if  we 
have  no  object  in  view,  no  standard  of  excellence 
towards  which  we  strive.  Our  work  is  unfinished — 
a well  constructed  building  but  with  uncovered  roof. 
Notice  the  effect  of  this  upon  our  pupils.  If  we 
have  taught  aright,  we  have  striven  to  fix  the  habit 
of  thoroughly  finishing  all  work  commenced. 

We  clinch  this  lesson  by  placing  before  them 
the  object  to  be  obtained  and  checking  the  tenden- 
cy to  drop  out  of  school  before  they  have  completed 
the  course  of  study.  It  has  a helpful  effect  upon 
those  pupils  taking  part  in  the  examinations  and 
exercises,  for  it  gives  them  an  appreciation  of  their 
own  powers  and  tends  to  lead  them  to  our  high 
schools  and  a higher  education.  It  cannot  but  have 
a stimulating  and  in  all  respects  beneficial,  effect 
upon  our  boys  and  girls.  It  also  stimulates  us  as 
teachers  by  opening  a way  for  our  efforts  to  become 
appreciated  and  ourselves  advanced  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  also  makes  our  work  easier  for  upon  enter- 
ing a new  school  (as  we  too  often  do)  we  do  not  have 
to  set  up  our  standard  but  find  one  already  estab- 
lished and  ready  to  work  with. 

Our  Central  Examinations  and  Graduations  call 
attention  to  our  best  schools  and  their  work,  mak- 
ing them  the  standard  of  our  county,  and  enthusing 
our  weaker  schools  to  compete  with  them  for  the 
honors  also.  Any  lazy,  indifferent  or  unqualified 
teacher  whom  we  may  harbor,  not  being  able  so 
well  to  hide  their  lack  of  industry  are  compelled  to 
seek  other  employments  and  so  the  tone  of  our  pro- 
fession is  raised.  By  means  of  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises not  only  the  pupils  are  helped,  but  the  atten- 
tion, interest  and  co-operation  of  the  parents  are 
called  into  play  and  their  work  is  brought  into  pub- 
lic notice.  Thus  is  solved  one  of  the  puzzles  over 
which  our  Superintendents  and  teachers  often  puz- 
zle themselves.  We  have  noted  the  beneficial  effect 
of  this  plan  upon  our  pupils,  teachers,  parents  and 
schools  as  a whole,  and  as  further  proof  of  its  value 
we  find  that  in  our  county  there,  has  been  an  in- 
crease last  year  over  the  year  before,  of  33  in  the 
number  of  applicants,  11  in  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates, and  14  in  the  number  of  schools  represented. 
Also,  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  our  state,  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  and  proven  a success.  And 
but  a few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  Co.  Supts.  was  called 
to  Michigan  to  explain  the  system  there.  And  so 
the  world  moves,  but  don’t  let’s  try  to  stop  it  by 
discontinuing  our  Central  Examinations. 


SOME  NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

• {The  following  article  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Public  School  Journal.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  writer , and  ask  our  readers  to  give  the 
article  a thoughtful  reading. — Editor ). 

In  a close  comparison  with  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  other  states  that  of  Illinois  takes  high  rank. 
The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a marked  advance- 
ment in  the  public  schools  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  introduction  of  the  course  of  study  marks  a new 
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era  in  her  educational  history;  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance,  and  the  act  relating  to  the  study  of  phys- 
iology and  hygiene,  both  accepted  and  approved  by 
the  intelligent  masses,  indicate  marked  upward  ten- 
dencies. Shall  we  continue  to  advance?  Shall  there 
be  a marshaling  of  the  great  educational  forces  of  the 
state  looking  to  the  modification  of  some  existing 
conditions,  and  the  introduction  of  some  new  features 
of  merit  at  the  hands  of  our  law-givers? 

Shall  there  not  be  agitation  along  the  line?  The 
writer  believes  there  are  better  things  in  store  that 
may  be  had  for  the  asking.  He  believes  in: 

1.  A higher  and  uniform  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers  in  the  various  sections  of  the  state. 

2.  A State  Board  who  shall  prepare  examination 
questions,  grade  manuscripts,  and  issue  certificates. 

3.  Semi-annual  examinations,  to  be  held  at  the 
same  time  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state. 

He  believes  that: 

1.  A certificate  should  be  valid  in  every  county 
and  district  in  the  state,  and  that  it  should  be  renew- 
ed only  upon  examination. 

2.  The  Teachers’  Heading  Circle  work  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  examination  in  pedagogy  and  its  kin- 
dred subjects,  thereby  inciting  a general  interest  in 
the  work  and  virtually  making  it  compulsory  upon 
the  great  body  of  teachers. 

3.  County  superintendents  should  be  chosen 
from  the  teacher’s  ranks:  the  minimum  of  qualifica- 
tions to  be  five  year’s  certificate,  and  two  years  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 

4.  Directors  and  boards  of  education  should  be 
empowered  to  employ  teachers  for  a term  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years,  subject  to  r'emoval  as  provided  for 
under  the  present  statutes. 

5.  It  shall  be  illegal  to  employ  as  teacher  in  any 
district  or  city,  a relative  of  any  director  or  member 
of  the  board  of  education. 

6.  Gradation  and  graduation  should  be  as  mark- 
ed a feature  of  our  county  institutes  as  of  our  public 
schools;  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  course 
of  instruction  and  length  of  term  in  the  various  coun- 
ties, and  that  diplomas  should  be  issued  by  the  state 
board  of  education  to  such  as  honorably  complete  the 
prescribed  course,  and  are  recommended  by  the  coun- 
ty superintendent. 

He  further  believes  that  the  advantages  to  accrue 
from  such  conditions  are  obvious,  and  that  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  convince  the  intelligent  friends 
of  education  of  the  need  of  early  and  concerted  action. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  the  readers  of  The  Public-School 
Journal.  W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 


A BUSINESS  LESSON. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  and  customers  al- 
low their  accounts  to  go  unpaid,  month  after  month, 
for  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months.  Our  printers 
expect  and  receive  their  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Our  paper  manufacturer  gives  but  sixty 
days  credit.  Dealers  in  printers’  supplies  want 
cash  within  thirty  days.  Publishers  of  books  re- 
quire payment  within  thirty  days,  or  at  most  within 
sixty  days.  Our  local  merchants  (who  have  the  best 
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opportunity  of  knowing  us)  would  prefer  that  our 
groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  be  paid  for,  cash  in  advance. 
In  the  business  world,  sixty  to  ninety  days  is  con- 
sidered a long  time  for  credit,  and  we  would  not 
think  of  asking  any  of  above  classes  of  dealers  to 
give  us  credit  for  a longer  time.  Successful  busi- 
ness men  are  those  who  meet  their  obligations 
promptly,  and  teachers  cannot  impart  a better  les- 
son for  practical  life  than  that  of  promptness— espe- 
cially in  paying  ones  debts.  Teach  your  pupils  this 
lesson  both  by  precept  and  by  example.  You  may 
owe  us  but  $5,  a small  amount,  not  enough  either  to 
build  up  or  to  bankrupt  a business.  But  remember 
that  you  are  only  one  of  several  thousand  who  deal 
with  us.  Suppose  that  you  are  one  of  a thousand, 
each  of  whom  owes  us  $5,  the  aggregate  will  be  an 
important  item  in  the  transaction  of  business,  espe- 
cially if  not  paid  for  six  or  twelve  months.  Our 
business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  our  office  be  enlarged  and 
additional  and  better  facilities  for  printing,  etc.,  be 
provided.  Therefore  it  will  he  a great  favor  for 
every  one  who  is  in  arrears,  either  on  subscription 
or  hook  account,  to  remit  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
If  you  can  accompany  your  remittance  with  an  ad- 
ditional subscription  or  two,  or  an  order  for  hooks, 
so  much  the  better.  Remember  that  we  can  furnish 
any  school  text-book  prepaid  at  introduction  price; 
but  the  order  should  in  all  cases  be  accompanied 
with  the  money. 


TOBACCO. 

(From  Curious  Cobwebs.) 

Please  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  smoking  one 
or  tivo  cigars  a day.  Is  tobacco  injurious  or  bene- 
ficial? 

The  expense  of  smoking  three  five-cent  cigars  a 
day,  principal  and  interest,  for  ten  years,  is  $745.- 
74;  for  twenty-five  years,  $3,110.74.  The  expense 
of  three  ten-cent  cigars,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  is 
$1,471.56;  for  twenty-five  years,  is  $6,382.47.  At  the 
end  of  fifty  years  it  is  $54,162.14. 

Write  some  such  outline  as  the  following  upon 
the  board,  and  carefully  explain  what  is  meant  by 
each  statement: 

BLACKBOARD  OUTLINE. 

TOBACCO. 


Carbonic  acid.. 
Carbonic  oxide. 


Poisons  in  Tobacco  Smoke.  Effects  of  the  Poison. 

j Causes  sleepiness  and 
' / headache. 

\ Causes  trembling  of  the 
' 1 muscles  and  heart. 


! Bites  the  tongue;  makes 
too  much  work  for  the 
salivary  glands. 

Nicotine See  below. 


At  another  time  try  this  for  an  exercise. 


Is 

Odorous, 

Pungent, 

Emetic, 

Poisonous, 

Pain-soothing, 
Sleep-producing,  i.  e.,  Nar- 
cotic. 


Causes 
W<  akuesK, 
Nervousness, 
Dizziness, 
Nausea, 
Faintness, 

Loss  of  Strength, 
Stupor, 


If  taken  in  large  quantities.  Convulsions  and  death. 
Nicotine  is  the  active  principle  and  poison  in  to- 


In  another  exercise  sum  up  all  that  was  said  in 
proceeding  lessons  on  tobacco  and  explain  the 
blackboard  exercise: 


SOME  OF  THE  HAEM  DONE  BY  TOBAOOO. 

To  the  body.  To  the  Mind,  Etc. 

Poisons  the  saliva.  Makes  the  memory  poor. 

Injures  the  sense  of  smell, Lessens  the  power  to 
taste,  sight  and  hearing,  think. 

Causes  “smoker’s  soreWeakens  the  will. 

throat.”  Makes  people  grow  in 

Injures  the  stomach,  caus-  selfishness  and  impolite- 
mg  dyspepsia,  etc.  ness. 

Often  takes  away  the  ap-Makes  people  waste  time 
petite  for  wholesome  and  money, 
food.  Often  leads  to  drunken- 

Irritates  the  air  cells  of  ness  and  bad  company, 
the  lungs.  Sometimes  causes  insan- 

Causes  palpitation  of  the  ity. 
heart. 

Weakens  the  muscles, 
causing  trembling.  In- 
jures the  eyes. 

Excites,  then  stupefies 
and  paralyzes  the  brain 
and  the  nerves. 

Adapted  from  “ Practical  Work  in  the  School  Room.” 


HISTORY.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Articles  of  Confederation. — For  the  text  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  see  the  School  News 
for  January,  1890.  The  principal  defect  of  the  Ar- 
ticles were: 

1.  Congress  could  ascertain  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  public  service,  but  it 
could  not  collect  a dollar.  • It  could  contract  debts, 
but  could  not  raise  money.  Some  of  the  States 
made  the  desired  levy,  some  delayed,  and  others  re- 
fused. 

2.  There  was  no  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
either  foreign  or  domestic.  State  taxation  of  goods 
brought  in  from  adjoining  States,  was  very  common, 
and  produced  endless  disputes  and  bitterness. 

3.  Nearly  all  the  powers  of  Congress  were 
merely  advisory.  It  could  declare  any  thing,  but  it 
could  do  nothing. — Taylor. 

Ordinance  of  1787. — To  the  pupils  of  Illinois 
and  other  states  carved  from  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory the  Ordinance  of  1787  is  of  special  interest.  The 
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January , or  fifth  month's  work. 


following  articles  are  taken  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  Ordinance.  They  may  be  used  for  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid , That  the  following  articles  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  compact  between  the  original 
States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory, 
and  forever  remain  unalterable, ' unless  by  common 
consent,  to  wit: — 

Article  I. — No  person  demeaning  himself  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner  shall  ever  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  senti- 
ments in  the  said  Territory. 

Art.  II. — -The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory 
shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  coapus  and  of  trial  by  jury;  of  a proportionate 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  com- 
mon law;  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  unless  for  cap- 
ital offences,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the 
presumption  great;  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted;  no 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property  but 
by  the  judgement  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land; 
and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary 
for  the  common  preservation  to  take  any  person’s 
property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same;  and  in  the 
just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  under- 
stood and  declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
or  have  force  in  said  Territory  that  shall  in  any  man- 
' ner  whatever  interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts 
or  engagements,  bona  fide  and  without  fraud  previ- 
ously formed. 

Art.  III. — Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall 
always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  lands 
and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without 
their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  lib- 
erty, they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless 
in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  Ry  Congress ; but 
laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being 
done  to  them  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  them. 

Art.  IV. — The  said  Territory  and  the  States 
which  may  be  formed  therein  shall  forever  remain  a 
part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to 
such  alteration  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally 
made;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto. 
The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  Territory 
shall  be  subject  to  pay  a part  of  the  federal  debts  con- 
tracted or  to  be  contracted,  and  a proportional  part  of 
the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them,  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof 
shall  be  made  on  the  other  States;  and  the  taxes  for 
paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  dis- 
tricts, or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States;  in  Con- 


gress assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those  districts, 
or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may 
find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the 
bona  fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
lands  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  in  no 
case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher 
than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
Territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty 
therefor. 

Art.  V. — There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States; 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia 
shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the  same, 
shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit: 
The  western  State  in  the  said  Territory  shall  be  bound- 
ed by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  Riv- 
ers; a direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post 
Vincents  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  besween  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  the  said  territorial 
line  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  Missisfippi.  Tne 
middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line, 
the  Wabash  from  Post  Vincents  to  the  Ohio,  by  the 
Ohio,  by  a direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by 
said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bound- 
ed by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  said  territorial  line;  provided , how- 
ever, and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that 
the  boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject 
so  far  to  be  altered  that  if  Congres  shall  hereafter  find 
it  expedient  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or 
two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  Territory  which 
lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan;  and 
whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty.thou- 
sand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  ad- 
mitted by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  on  ah  equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
in  all  respects  whatsoever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  a permanent  constitution  and  State  government; 
provided,  the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be 
formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  contained  in  these  articles;  and,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  con- 
federacy, such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earli- 
er period,  and  when  there  may  be  a less  number  of 
free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

Art.  VI. — There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  provided , always^ 
that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaim- 
ed and  'conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  la- 
bor or  service  as  aforesaid. 

The  Constitutional  Convention. — The  following 
excellent  outline  is  taken  from  “ Outlines , Tables,  and 
Sketches  iu  U.  S.  History,  by  S.  Laura  Ensign. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

I.  Time.  May  14— Sept.  17,  1787. 

II.  Place.  Philadelphia. 

III.  Leaders. 

Washington,  John  Adams,  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Morris,  Franklin,  and  Randolph. 

IV.  Cause. 

The  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration was  weak  in  that  it  had  no  coercive  pow- 
er. Commercial  difficulties  led  to  the  calling  of 
a meeting  at  Annapolis.  The  attendance  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the 
calling  of  another  convention  was  recommended. 

Shay’s  rebellion  and  other  insurrections  con- 
vinced the  leaders  of  the  people  that  immediate 
action  was  necessary,  and  induced  Washington  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  convention. 

V.  Events. 

1.  The  discussion  of  the  Virginia  and  the  New 
Jersey  plans. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  Virginia  plan. 

3.  The  framing  of  the  constitution.  This  was 
due  mainly  to  Madison. 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Sept.  17. 
VI.  Result. 

A constitution  which  has  stood  successfully 
the  test  of  a century,  and  is  still  the  supreme  law 
of  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


LANGUAGE.— THIRD  YEAR. 

See  that  your  pupils  place  a period  after  every 
abbreviation.  Drill  upon  this  until  it  becomes  habit- 
ual. 

1.  Write  the  following  words  in  a column  and 
in  a second  column  write  their  abbreviations: 


1. 

Attorney, 

19. 

Mister, 

2. 

Afternoon, 

20. 

Mount, 

3. 

Before  Christ, 

21. 

Major, 

4. 

Barrel, 

22. 

Mistress, 

5. 

Credit, 

23. 

Member  of  Congress, 

6. 

Colonel, 

24. 

Noon, 

7. 

Company, 

25. 

Number, 

8. 

Captain, 

26. 

Professor, 

9. 

Collect  on  Delivery. 

27. 

President, 

10. 

Doctor, 

28. 

Post  Office, 

11. 

Doctor  of  Medicine, 

29. 

Postscript, 

12. 

Esquire, 

30. 

Pound, 

13. 

Forenoon, 

31. 

Railroad, 

14. 

General, 

32. 

Saint,  ' 

15. 

Governor, 

33. 

Street, 

16. 

Honorable, 

34. 

Superintendent, 

17. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord35. 

United  States, 

18. 

Lieutenant, 

36. 

University. 

2.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  days  of  the 
week. 

3.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  months  of  the 
year. 

4.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

5.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the 
pupils  in  your  class. 


11. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  making  proper  ab- 
breviations : 


1.  Colonel  Copeland  delivered  a lecture  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 

2.  Professor  Collins  lives  on  Walnut  Street. 

3.  Lieutenant  Jones  is  visiting  Superintendent 
Gastman. 

4.  Did  Mister  Smith  see  President  Harrison? 

5.  Samuel  Fish,  Member  of  Congress  has  gone 
to  Wheeling}  West  Virginia. 

ILL 


Lead  pupils  to  distinguish  proper  nouns  from 
common.  Write  a list  of  names  on  the  board  and 
have  pupils  tell  which  are  common  and  which  are 
proper. 

1 .  W hich  of  the  following  names  are  proper  and 
which  are  common  % 


1.  City,  5.  State,  9.  Month, 

2.  Chicago,  6.  Illinois,  10.  January, 

3.  Boy,  7.  River,  11.  Friday, 

4.  Henry,  8.  Mississippi,  12.  Day. 

2.  With  what  kind  of  letters  do  common  names 
begin 9 

3.  With  what  kind  of  letters  do  proper  names 
begin f 


4.  Select  ten  common  nouns  from  your  reader. 

5.  Select  five  proper  nouns  from  your  reader. 


IV. 


Have  pupils  rule  slates  as  diagram  below,  and 
from  day  to  day  make  a list  of  all  nouns  of  the  read- 
ing lessons  and  tell  whether  they  are  common  or 
proper. 


NOUNS. 

CLASS. 

1.  boy, 

2.  George 

3.  hatchet. 

4.  father, 

5.  garden, 

common. 

proper. 

common. 

common. 

common. 

Develop  definition  for  proper  noun;  common 
noun.  Give  frequent  drills  in  using  nouns  in  senten- 
ces until  pupils  learn  to  begin  proper  nouns  with  cap- 
ital letters. 


ARITHMETIC.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


Give  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  business 
forms.  Study  the  forms  given  in  the  text-books  as  to 
arrangement,  capitalization  and  spelling.  Pupils 
should  be  able  to  write  the  following  forms: 

1.  Promissory  Note,  5.  Draft, 

2.  Due-Bill,  6.  Receipt. 

3.  Order,  7.  Bill  of  Merchan- 

4.  Bank  Check,  dise. 


Discount  presents  itself  in  business  in  three  forms. 

( 1.  Commercial, 

Discount -]  2.  Bank, 

( 3.  True. 

Commercial  discount  is  merely  the  simplest  form 
of  percentage.  It  is  a per  cent  deducted  from  the 
face  of  bills,  the  list  price  of  goods,  etc.,  and  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  ‘ per  cent  off:’’  In  this  form  of  dis- 
count, the  element  of  time  is  not  considered,  and  as  the 
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process  of  finding  the  discount  is  simple,  commercial 
discount  is  omitted  from  many  of  the  text-books  on 
arithmetic.  We  think  however,  that  a few  problems 
similar  to  the  following  should  be  solved  and  explain- 
ed by  pupils: 

1.  What  is  the  net  value  of  a bill  of  goods , 
amounting  to  $250,  sold  at  20  per  cent  discount  and 
5 per  cent  off  for  cash  f 

2.  What  is  the  cash  value  of  a bill  of  $10,000, 
at  7 per  cent  discount  and  4 \ per  cent  off  for  cashf 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  1 gross  of  fruit  cans  at  $1.50 
per  dozen,  40  per  cent  and  5 per  cent  off. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  bank  discount  is  simple 
interest  paid  in  advance.  Three  days  of  grace  are  al- 
ways to  be  added  to  the  time  in  this  form  of  discount. 
Days  of  grace  are  not  considered  in  other  forms  of 
discount.  To  illustrate  bank  discount  suppose  the 
following: 

I borrow  money  by  giving  my  note  in  bank  for 
$200  due  in  90  days  at  8 per  cent. 

The  banker  estimates  the  interest  on  $200  for  93 
days  at  8 per  cent,  $4.13.  This  interest  the  banker 
retains  as  the  bank  discount,  and  gives  me  the  remain- 
der of  the  $200.  At  the  end  of  93  days  I return  $200 
to  the  bank  and  take  up  my  note. 

Query : — In  above  case  if  the  93d  day  is  Sunday, 
is  the  note  due  on  Saturday  preceeding,  or  on  Monday 
following  f 

True  discount  presents  two  cases: — - 

1.  Cases  in  which  sums  of  money  which  bear  no 
interest  are  paid  before  due.. 

2.  Cases  in  which  interest  bearing  sums  are  paid 
before  due. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  what  sum  should  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  owed,  in  consideration  of  its  being  paid  be- 
fore it  is  due.  To  illustrate,  suppose  the  following: 

I owe  $200  due  in  90  days  without  interest.  If 
money  is  worth  8 per  cent,  what  sum  will  pay  the 
debt  now  f 

It  is  evident  that  a debt  of  $200  due  90  days 
hence  is  not  worth  $200  now.  What  sum  now  is 
worth  $200  in  90  days?  In  other  words  what  number 
of  dollars  put  at  interest  now  at  8 per  cent  will 
amount  to  $200  in  90  days?  One  dollar  at  eight  per 
cent  in  90  days  will  amount  to  $1.02.  It  will  there- 
fore take  as  many  dollars  to  amount  to  $200,  as  $1.02 
is  contained  times  in  $200.  This  gives  $196.08  as  the 
present  worth  of  the  $200  due  in  90  days.  The  true 
discount  is  the  difference  between  these  sums,  $3.92. 

The  second  case  of  true  discount  is  more  difficult. 
To  illustrate  this  case,  suppose  the  following: 

I owe  $200  due  in  90  days  bearing  6 per  cent  in- 
terest. What  sum  should  be  deducted,  if  paid  now 
the  rate  of  discount  being  10  per  centf 

This  problem  requires  that  we  shall  find  what 
number  of  dollars  now  at  10  per  cent  interest  for  90 
days  will  amount  to  as  much  as  $200  at  6 per  cent 
for  the  same  time.  To  find  the  present  worth  of  this 
debt  divide  the  amount  of  $200  for  90  days  at  6 
per  cent  by  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  90  days  at 
10  per  cent. 

$200  at  6 per  cent  for  90  days  amounts  to  $203. 

$1  at  10  per  cent  for  90  days  amounts  to  $1,025. 

203-4-1.025=198.05. 


$198.05=present  worth. 

$1.95=true  discount. 

In  discounting  notes  or  debts  that  bear  interest, 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  note  or  debt,  and  discount 
this  amount  for  the  time  at  the  given  rate  of  discount. 

In  presenting  discount  to  classes,  employ  very 
simple  and  plain  cases  with  which  to  illustrate  the 
principles  that  are  involved.  Having  made  the  prin- 
ciples clear,  practice  much  in  the  solution  of  ordinary 
problems.  Illustrate  the  subject  by  using  many  extem- 
poraneous examples.  Leave  the  more  complicated 
problems  until  the  class  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
elementary  form  of  the  subject.  Business  problems 
are  usually  not  very  complex. — Adapted  from  Ameri- 
can School. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

We  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  all  to  contribute 
to  this  column.  Questions  or  answers  for  publication 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Davidson  early  in  the  month.— 
Ed. 

. We  have  correct  solutions  to  both  problems  in 
the  December  Hews  from  G.  K.,  Waterloo,  111.;  L.  B., 
St.  Jacob,  111.;  M.  F.  T.,  Hawthorne,  111.;  and  M.  A., 
Shelbyville,  111.,  sends  correct  solution  to  Ho.  1. 

H.  W.,  Blue  Mound,  111.,  and  R.  F.  C.,  Woodburn, 
HI.,  send  correct  solutions  to  Ho.  2. 

In  Ho.  1 the  types  made  us  say  twenty -seven  cows, 
where  we  said  twenty-one  cows,  thus  changing  it  from“a 
crack  problem  to  a cracked  problem  ” as  one  corres- 
pondent expressed  it.  WTe  give  a similar  one  this 
month  from  H.  W.,  Blue  Mound,  111. 

We  give  two  solutions  to  Ho.  2,  one  by  analysis 
and  one  by  algebra. 

At  a gain  of  10%  of  the  cost  equals  the  gain ; 
% of  the  cost  of  50  fts.  of  tea  is  the  cost  of  5 its.  of  tea. 
At  a gain  of  20%  \ of  the  cost  equals  the  gain ; J of  the 
cost  of  30  fts.  of  coffee  is  the  cost  of  6 fts.  of  coffee. 

Hence  he  gains  the  cost  of  5fts.  of  tea  and  6 fts.  of 
coffee  which  is  $2.90.  If  the  cost  of  5 lbs.  of  tea  and  6 
lbs.  of  coffee  is  $2.90,  the  cost  of  1 ft.  of  tea  and  | lbs.  of 
coffee  is  i of  $2.90  or  $ .58. 

Since  50  lbs.  of  tea  and  30  lbs.  of  coffee  cost  $24.50, 
1 lb.  of  tea  and  f lb.  of  coffee  will  cost  ^ of  $24.50,  or 
$ .49. 

If  1 lb.  of  tea  and  f lbs.  of  coffee  cost  $ .58  and  1 lb. 
of  tea  and  f lb.  of  coffee  cost  $ .49,  f of  a pound  of  cof- 
fee must  cost  the  difference  between  $ .58  and  $ .49  or 
$ .09;  £ lb  cost  9cts.,  £ costs  i of  9 cts.  or  3 cts.,  and 
£ or  1 lb.  costs  5 times  3 cts.  or  15  cents,  cost  of  1 lb.  of 
coffee,  and  $ .49  — $ .09=$  .40,  cost  of  1 lb.  of  tea. 

H.  W.,  Blue  Mound,  111. 

Let  x represent  the  cost  of  1 lb.  of  tea. 

“ y “ “ “ “ lib. of  coffee. 

(1.)  110%  of  *X50=55*. 

(2.)  120%  of  /X 30=36/. 

(3.)  55*4-36/=$27.40. 

(4.)  5*4-  6/=  2.90.  (multiply  by  6 gives) 

(5.)  30*+36y=  17.40.  (subtract  5 from  3) 


(6.)  25*=$10.00. 

(7.)  *=  .40.  (cost  of  tea.)  substitute. 

(8.)  6y=  2.90—2.00. 

(9.)  6j=  .90. 

(10.)  y=  .15.  (cost  of  coffee.) 

G.  K,,  Waterloo,  HI. 
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T.  C.  A.,  Trilla,  111.,  sends  correct  diagram  of 
sentence  given  for  analysis,  and  says,  “The  fantastic 
forms  contrasted  strangely,”  and  “In  the  Groves.” 
“Limbs  had  been  blasted  and  riven.”  “In  which  is 
an  adverbial  element  also  a connective.” 

M.  E.  D.,  Decatur,  111.,  says:  “The  magnetic 
needle  points  north,  or  nearly  so,  because  the  earth  is 
a great  natural  magnet  and  has  the  power  to  attract 
other  magnets,  either  natural  or  artificial. 

One  property  ef  every  magnet  is  to  attract  iron 
and  other  substances,  but  this  property  exists  in  a 
much  greater  degree  near  the  ends  or  poles. 

The  earth  is  no  exception  to  this  peculiar  law, 
although  the  magnetic  pole,  and  the  geographic  poles 
do  not  coincide. 

CRACK  PROBLEMS.  , 

Ho.  1.  “ If  3 straight  lines  of  equal  length  en- 
close an  acre  of  land,  what  is  the  greatest  amount 
that  can  be  enclosed  by  four  straight  lines  of  the 
same  length?  Z.  A.  D. 

Ho.  2.  “ If  6 acres  of  grass,  together  with  what 
grows  on  the  6 acres,  will  keep  16  oxen  12  weeks,  and  9 
acres  keep  26  oxen  9 weeks;  how  many  oxen  will  15 
acres  keep  10  weeks,  the  grass  growing  uniformly  all 
the  time?  ” H.  W. 

Ho.  3.  A log  is  20  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end 
and  26  inches  at  the  other  and  20  feet  long.  If  the 
log  is  started  to  rolling,  how  many  revolutions  will 
it  make  to  make  a complete  circle?  What  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  described  by  either  end. 

Z.  A.  D. 


SPICE  BOX.— JANUARY. 

Whose  sobriquets  are  these  ! 

1.  “ Old  Three  Stars.” 

2.  “ Uncle  Robert.” 

3.  “ The  Illinois  Ape.” 

4.  “ Old  Reliable.” 

5.  “ The  Silent  Man.” 

6.  “ Dutchy.” 

7.  “ The  Superb.” 

8.  “ Saddle  Bag  John.” 

9.  “ Ringlets.” 

10.  “ Hero  of  Ft.  Sumpter.” 

Who  were  these  and  why  so  culled  ! 

1.  Federals. 

2.  Confederates. 

3.  Abolitionists. 

4.  Copperheads. 

5.  Butternuts. 

6.  The  Johnnies. 

7.  Contrabands. 

8.  Guerrillas. 

9.  The  Louisiana  Tigers. 

10.  The  Fire  Eaters. 

Who  are  the  authors  of  these  selections  ! 

1.  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

2.  Woodman  Spare  that  Tree. 

3.  Beautiful  Things. 

4.  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother. 

5.  America. 

6.  Ben  Hur. 

7.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 


8.  Hoosier  School  Master. 

9.  Looking  Backward. 

10.  Pilgrims  Progress. 

Spell  names  of  two  of  America's  noted— / 

1.  Poets.  y < p;' 

2.  Historians.  Qt 

3.  Hovelists. 

4.  Scientists.'"? 

5.  naturalists.  . \J/ 

6.  Inventors.^/'VwC^-i^ 

7 Lexicographers.  Me>+ju4ZtA  ObJU 
8.  Artists. 

" 9.  Musicians. 

10.  Financiers.  - - , &J> 

BLACKBOARD. 


Secession. 

Lincoln, 1861. 

Jntietam, 1862. 

Kieksburg, 1863. 

farly’s  Raid, 1864. 

Surrender  of  Lee, 1865. 


W hen  do  these  days  come  ! 

Thanksgiving. 

Easter. 

Good  Friday. 

St.  Valentines  Day.  • 

Lent. 

Hew  Years.  -.  /. 

Memorial  Day. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

Whitsuntide. 

Ascension  Sunday. 

What  are  the  young  of  these  called ! 

Pigeon. 

Swan. 

Fly. 

Frog. 

Butterfly. 

Deer. 

Wolf. 

Lion. 

Oyster. 

Fish. 

Such  exercises  as  the  above  add  variety — and  va- 
riety is  the  spice  of  life. 

Pupils  will  lend  a hand  in  helping  prepare  such 
exercises  and  thus  derive  mutual  benefit. 

John  F.  Wicks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— FIFTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  review  the  first  four  months’ 
work  in  elementary  geography.  See  outlines  given 
in  this  journal  from  September  to  December  inclu- 
sive. An  excellent  plan  for  review  is  to  write  the 
geographical  names  on  small  cards,  and  at  the  reci- 
tation hand  one  or  more  of  these  cards  to  each  pu- 
pil, having  him  answer  orally  or  write  upon  the 
blackboard  in  complete  statements,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing about  each  place: 

1.  What  is  it! 

2.  Where  is  it. 

3.  For  what  is  it  noted. 

In  this  review  insist  on  thorough  preparation 
for  recitation. 
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HISTORY. -EIGHTH  YEAR. 


ARITMETIC. -SIXTH  YEAR , 


As  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study,  two  months 
are  given  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  War.  As  a re- 
view after  completing  the  study  of  the  Civil  War, 
put  the  following  outline  on  the  blackboard  and 
treat  as  follows : 

1.  Have  the  places  located. 

2.  Name  the  commanders  in  each  battle. 

3.  Give  important  incidents  of  each  battle. 

4.  Give  the  result  of  each  battle. 

5.  With  a map  of  the  U.  S.  suspended  before 
the  class  have  pupils  show  that  every  battle  was 
fought  to  accomplish  one  of  the  points  given  in  the 
outline  below. 


1. 


To  Preserve  j 
Doubtful  States :- 


[1861-2]. 


1. [W.]  Virginia:  Phillipi, 

Cheat  Mountain. 

2.  Kentucky : Belmon,t  Port 

Henry,  Port  Donelson. 

3.  Missouri : Carthage  [Sigle], 

Wilson’s  Creek  Lyon, Lex- 
ington, [Fremont],  Pea 
Ridge,  [Curtis.] 


To  Open 

2.  tin  Mississippi: 
[1861-2  3], 


f 1.  Belmont. 

2.  Fort  Henry. 

3.  Port  Donelson. 

4.  Ports  St.  Philip  & Jackson. 

5.  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Land- 

ing. 

6.  Corinth. 

7.  Iuka. 

8.  Vicksburg  [Grant.] 


To  Pierce 

3.  the  Centre: 
[1863-4-5]. 


1.  Chickamauga. 

2.  Chattanooga. 

3.  Atlanta. 

4.  Nashville.  . 

5.  “March  to  the  Sea.” 

6.  “Through  the  Carolinas.” 


1.  North  Carolina  Forts. 

2.  Port  Royal  Entrance. 

3.  Roanoke  Island. 

4.  Fort  Pickens. 

5.  Fortress  Monroe  [Monitor]. 

6.  Charleston. 

7.  Savannah. 

8.  Mobile. 

[9.  Wilmington. 

1.  Peninsular  Campaign  [7 
Days’  Battle,] 

2.  Fredericksburg 

3.  Chancellorsville 

4.  Cold  Harbor. 

5.  Winchester, Sheridan’s  Ride. 

6.  Petersburg  and  Richmond 

v.  [Grant]. 

[ 1.  Bull  Run  [McDowell], 

To  Defend  | 2.  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
6.  Washington:  -!  [Pope]. 

[1861-2-3].  3.  Antietam  [McClellan], 

[4.  Gettysburg  [Meade]. 


To  Cap- 

5.  ture  Richmond :- 
[1862-3-4-5]. 


To  Close 

4.  Southern  Ports:- 
[1861-2-3-4]. 


During  the  month  study  solid  or  cubic  measure, 
including  board  and  timber  measure,  and  measure- 
ments of  rectangular  bins,  cisterns,  tanks,  etc. 

I. 

If  the  work  outlined  for  the  preceding  months 
has  been  carefully  done,  pupils  have  correct  ideas 
of  the  units  of  linear  measure,  and  of  square  meas- 
ure. As  a preparation  for  practical  problems  in 
cubic  measure,  pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  units  of  cubic  measure.  Many  pupils  and 
teachers  who  have  “ done  the  sums  ” in  cubic  meas- 
ure, have  never  seen  a cubic  inch — could  not  tell 
what  a cubic  inch  is— would  not  know  one  if  they 
were  to  see  it.  Why  is  this?  Can  not  a cubical 
block  each  edge  of  which  is  one  inch  in  length  be 
obtained,  without  expense,  in  every  school  through- 
out the  land?  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  to  do? 

Ask  some  pupil  to  secure  a block  of  wood,  a 
cubic  inch  and  bring  it  to  school.  Cubes  may  bo 
cut  from  apples,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. 

II. 

THE  CUBE. 

The  following  lesson  on  the  cube  is  taken  from  “ Lessons  in 
Mathematical  Geography  with  Introductory  Exercises  in  Form  ” 
by  Gilian,  a little  book  that  should  be  posessed  by  every  teacher. 

“ Let  each  pupil  be  provided  with  a cubical 
block.  Plain  wooden  ones;  a set  of  which  a car- 
penter will  make  for  a few  cents,  are  very  service- 
able. The  teacher  may  make  them  by  sawing  a 
piece  of  fence  paling  into  parts  of  the  proper  size. 
Have  each  pupil  furnished  also  with  a strip  of  card- 
board or  stiff  paper. 

By  a series  of  questions  and  suggestions  like 
the  following,  draw  attention  to  the  things  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  a cube : 

Lay  the  cube  flat  on  the  desk.  What  is  the 
shape  of  that  part  that  touches  the  desk?  How 
many  such  sides  or  faces  does  the  cube  have? 
Now  balance  it  so  that  it  shall  rest  on  one  edge. 
How  many  such  edges  does  it  have?  If  this  edge 
were  to  leave  a mark  on  the  desk,  what  would 
you  call  the  mark?  How  long  a line  would  it  be? 
Would  it  have  any  width? 

Rest  the  cube  on  one  corner.  How  many  such 
corners  does  it  have?  If  the  corner  were  to  leave  a 
mark  on  the  desk,  what  would  you  call  it? 

Next  turn  the  cube  to  its  first  position.  How 
many  corners  now  rest  on  the  desk?  How  many 
edges  ? How  many  square  corners  or  right  angles 
does  one  face  have?  How  many  do  all  the  faces 
have?  How  many  right  angles  come  together  at 
each  corner  of  the  cube?  (Six  times  four  equals 
eight  times  three.) 

Lay  the  edge  of  the  card  across  the  upper  face 
from  one  corner  to  the  opposite  one.  Suppose  the 
edge  of  the  card  should  leave  a mark  on  the  face. 
How  many  such  lines  could  be  drawn  on  a cube? 
Such  a line  is  called  a diagonal  of  the  face.  How 
does  it  compare  in  length  with  an  edge  of  the  cube? 

Balance  the  cube  again  with  one  corner  rest- 
ing on  the  table,  and  the  tip  of  the  finger  resting 
"lightly  on  the  corner  farthest  from  this  one.  Think 
of  a straight  line  passing  through  the  cube  connect- 
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ing  these  two  corners.  Such  a line  is  a diagonal  of 
the  cube.  How  maDy  such  diagonals  can  be  drawn 
through  it?  How  do  they  compare  in  length  with 
diagonals  of  the  faces. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A cube  has  six  faces,  all  of  which  are  squares 
of  equal  size. 

A square  has  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles. 

A cube  has  tioelve  edges,  all  of  which  are  lines 
of  equal  length. 

A cube  has  eight  corners,  all  of  which  are 
points. 

On  the  surface  of  the  cube  there  are  twenty- 
four  right  angles,  three  at  each  corner,  four  on  each 
face. 

A diagonal  of  the  face  of  a cube  is  the  longest 
straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  upon  it.  Twelve 
such  lines  can  be  drawn  on  a cube. 

A diagonal  of  the  cube  is  the  longest  straight 
line  that  lies  wholly  within  it.  A cube  has  four 
diagonals. 

The  above  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a series  of  blanks 

to  be  filled  by  the  pupils,  thus : A cube  has faces,  all  of 

which  are .” 

III. 

Have  pupils  compare  the  cubic  inch  with  the 
linear  inch  and  the  square  inch.  Have  pupils  an- 
swer the  following  questions,  giving  reasons  for 
their  answers: 

1.  How  many  linear  inches  in  a square  inch? 

2.  How  many  linear  inches  in  a cubic  inch  * 

3.  How  many  square  inches  in  a cubic  inch? 

Many  pupils  and  some  teachers  think  that 

square  inches  multiplied  by  linear  inches  produce 
cubic  inches.  Show  your  pupils  that  the  three  kinds 
of  inches  named  above  are  not  related,  but  are  dis- 
tinct ; one  having  no  more  relation  to  another  than 
bushels  have  to  ounces. 

Introduce  the  cubic  foot.  In  some  localities  a 
block  of  wood  may  be  secured  to  illustrate  the  cu- 
bic foot.  Pasteboard  may  be  secured  at  any  dry 
goods  store  for  the  asking,  and  with  a foot  rule,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  a little  paste  a box  to  illustrate 
the  cubic  foot  may  be  constructed  in  a few  minutes. 

1.  In  what  are  the  cubic  inch  and  the  cubic 
foot  alike? 

2.  In  what  do  they  differ? 

3.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a cubic  foot? 

4.  Have  pupils  explain  how  they  would  ascer- 
tain with  objects  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot. 

5.  Have  pupils  ascertain  with  figures  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  in  a cubic  foot,  and  give  a full 
explanation  of  the  process. 

From  their  knowledge  of  the  cubic  inch  and 
the  cubic  foot  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  pupils  to 
get  a mental  picture  of  the  cubic  yard. 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a cubic  yard? 

2.  Show  with  figures  how  you  would  find  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a cubic  yard.  Explain 
fully. 

3.  Explain  how  you  would  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  in  a cubic  yard,  by  the  use  of 
blocks,  each  being  a cubic  foot. 


IV. 

Give  many  practical  problems.  Have  pupils 
ascertain  the  length,  width,  and  height  of  the 
school  room  and  give  its  capacity  in  cubic  yards, 
cubic  feet,  and  cubic  inches. 

Place  a drawing  similar  to  the  following  on  the 
board  and  give  practical  problems.  Where  no  di- 
mensions are  given,  require  pupils  to  study  out  di- 
mensions from  the  size  of  other  rooms,  making  no 
allowance  for  the  thickness  of  walls. 


17  It. 

j d PARLOR. 

1 . 

15  ft. 

SITTING-ROOM. 

BED 

DINING  ' 

ROOM. 

ROOM. 

KITCHEN  2 

11  ft. 

9 ft. 

Height  of  each  room  10  ft. 


1.  Give  the  capacity  of  the  Parlor  in  cubic 
yards.  In  cubic  feet.  In  cubic  inches. 

2.  Ditto,  the  Sitting-Room. 

3.  Ditto,  the  Kitchen. 

4.  Ditto,  the  Dining-Room. 

5.  Ditto,  the  Bed-Room. 

V. 

DBY  MEASURE. 

1.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a bushel?  In  a 
peck?  In  a quart? 

2.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  stored 
in  each  of  above  rooms?. 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  could 
be  stored  in  each  room? 

VI. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a gallon  * In  a 
quart?  Pupils  should  note  the  difference  in  cubic 
inches  between  a quart  dry  measure  and  a quart 
liquid  measure. 

2.  Give  the  capacity  of  each  room  in  gallons. 
In  quarts. 

3.  Give  the  capacity  of  the  Kitchen  in  quarts, 
dry  measure.  In  quarts,  liquid  measure. 

4.  Ditto,  each  of  the  other  rooms. 

VII. 

LUMBER  MEASURE. 

A foot  of  lumber  is  1 ft.  long,  1 ft.  wide,  and  1 
in.  thick,  and  is  used  as  the  unit  of  lumber  meas- 
urement. All  lumber  less  than  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness is  considered  inch  lumber  in  measuring.  In 
measuring  the  width  of  a board  a fraction  greater 
than  a half  inch  is  called  a half,  and  if  less  than  a 
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half  it  is  rejected.  A board  5g  inches  wide  would 
bo  considered  6 inches  wide. 

1.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  will  be  required 
to  floor  the  Parlor? 

2.  Ditto,  for  each  of  the  other  rooms. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  flooring  fqr  each  room  at 
$21.75  per  M. 

If  you  are  teaching  a rural  school,  place  a dia- 
ram  of  the  section  of  land  on  'which  the  school 
ouse  is  located  on  the  board,  dividing  it  into  farms, 
and  give  a number  of  practical  problems  about  fen- 
cing the  farms. 
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1.  How  many  fencing  boards,  16  ft.  long,  will 
be  required  to  build  a fence  six  boards  high  around 
farm  “A”  ? 

2.  Ditto,  each  of  the  other  farms? 

3.  What  will  the  lumber  to  fence  each  farm 
cost  at  $17.00  per  M.? 

4.  How  many  posts  will  be  needed  for  the 
fence  of  each  farm? 

5.  What  will  the  posts  be  worth  at  9 cents 
apiece? 

NUMBERS.— FIRST  YEAR. 


North. 


A 

B 

D 

E 

C 

South. 


We  have  frequently  stated  in  these  columns  that 
the  teacher  should  have  a well  defined  plan  of  pre- 
senting each  number  below  ten,  and  that  ten  should 
be  the  limit  of  the  first  year’s  work.  _ 

Suppose  that  the  numbr  eight  is  to  be  taught 
during  January.  The  following  plan  is  suggestive: 


Order  of  Study 


1.  Induction, 

2.  Measuring, 

, 3.  Table, 

4.  Comparing, 

5.  Combining, 
16.  Applying. 


Induction.—] See  aug-m^Hrms  jn  September  and 
October  numbers  of  this  journal.  If  the  work  with 
smaller  numbers  has  been  carefully  done,  but  little 
time  need  to  be  spent  on  induction  with  the  number 

eight. 

Measuring.— With  objects  to  handle,  have  pu- 
pils discover  the  facts  about  the  number  eight  indi- 
cated below,  remembering  that  the  facts  are  to  be 


taught  with  objects  and  not  with  tho  figures  and 
signs,  as  given  below. 

00000000 
r l+l+l+l+l-j-l+l+l=8. 
i 8y  l 8 

Measuring  8byl-j  g_i_1_i_i_i_i_i_i_o 

(.8+1=8. 

00  00  00  00 
f 2+2+2+2=8 

Measuring  8 by  2 j 2— 2=0 

(.8+2=4. 

000  000  00 
f 3+8+2=8. 

Measuring  8 by  3 -|  |_3_|=2. 

I 8+3=2  (2)  '. 

0000  0000 


r 4+4=8. 

Measuring  8 by  4<j  1=Q 

(.8+4=2.  ' 

00000  000 
f5+3=8._ 

Measuring  8 by  5-1 

[g+5=l'(3). 

000000  00 
f6+2=8_ 

Measuring  8 by 

(.8+6=1  (2). 

0000000  0 
(7+1=8^ 

Measuring  8 by  7 4 

18+7=1(1). 

Table—  In  measuring  eight,  the  facts  indicated 
in  the  following  table  have  been  discovered.  They 
are  now  arranged  in  a table  for  pupils  to  copy  and 
commit  to  memory. 


TABLE  OF  EIGHT. 


1 and  7 are  8 

2 and  6 are  — 

3 and  5 are  — 

4 and  4 are  — 

5 and  3 are  — 

6 and  2 are  — 

7 and  1 are  — 
Once  8 is  — 

8 1’s  are  — 

2 4’s  are  — 

4 * 2’s  are  — 
8 less  1 is  — 
8 less  2 is  — 


8 less  3 is  — . 

8 less  4 is  — . 

8 less  5 is  — . 

8 less  6 is  — . 

8 less  7 is  — . 

8 less  8 is  — . 

8 in  8 once. 

2 in  8 — times. 

4 in  8 — times. 

1 half  of  8 is  — . 

1 fourth  of  8 is  — . 
1 eighth  of  Sk- 


it will  be  noticed  that  in  above  table  no  result 
is  greater  than  eight.  By  the  “table  of  eight  ’ per- 
haps many  teachers  may  think  that  the  table  of  8 
times  2,  8 times  3,  etc.,  to  8 times  12,  is  what  is 
meant.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  to  have 
pupils  memorize  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  tables  in  this  grade,  is  not  only 
a loss  of  time  but  a positive  injury  to  pupils,  and 
is  one  cause  of  “dullness  in  arithmetic”  that  is  so 
common  in  higher  grades. 

At  one  time  the  table  may  bo  placed  on  the  board 
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as  above,  pupils  copying  and  filling  blanks.  At  an* 
other  time  it  may  be  written  as  follows : 

1 and  — are  8.  8 less  — is  5. 

2 and  — are  8.  8 less  — is  4. 

3 and  — are  8.  etc.,  etc. 

And  at  another  time  as  follows: 

— and  5 are  8.  — less  6 is  2. 

— and  4 are  8.  — less  5 is  3. 

— and  3 are  8.  etc.,  etc. 

In  writing  work  on  board  to  be  copied  by 
children  be  very  careful  with  the  penmanship.  ‘‘As 
the  teacher  is,  so  are  the  pupils”  is  especially  true 
of  this  grade. 

Comparing—  Have  pupils  compare  eight  with 
each  of  the  smaller  members.  Answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  should  be  given  in  complete  state- 
ments, and  given  understandingly. 

1.  8 is  how  many  more  than  7?  Than  6?  Than 
5?  Than  4?  Than  3?  Than  2?  Than  1? 

2.  7 is  how  many  less  than  8?  6 is  how  many 
less  than  8?  5 is  how  many  less  than  8?  4 is  how 
many  less  than  8?  3 is  how  many  less  than  8?  2 
is  how  less  than  8?  1 is  how  many  less  than  8? 

3.  8 is  how  many  l’s?  How  many  2’s?  How 
How  many  3’s?  How  many  4’s?  How  many  5’s? 
How  many  6’s?  How  many  7’s? 

4.  8 is  how  many  times  1 * How  many  times 
2?  How  many  times  3?  How  many  times  4?  How 
many  times  5?  How  many  times  6?  How  many 
times  7? 

5.  1 is  what  part  of  8?  2 is  what  part  of  8? 
4 is  what  part  of  8?  ^ 

6.  Of  what  two  equal  numbers  does  8 consist? 
Of  what  four  equal  numbers?  Of  what  two  odd 
numbers  does  8 consist?  Of  w'hat  two  other  odd 
numbers  does  8 consist  ? 

Combining  the  Numbers  1 to  8. — Have  answers 
given  in  complete  statements. 

1.  8 is  8 times  what  number?  8 is  4 times 
what  number?  8 is  2 times  what  number? 

2.  1 is  1 eighth  of  what  number?  2 is  1 fourth 
of  what  number?  4 is  1 half  of  what  number? 

3.  What  number  is  1 more  than  7 ? 2 more 
than  6?  3 more  than  5?  4 more  than  5?  5 more 
than  3?  6 more  than  2?  7 more  than  1? 

4.  8 is  how  many  more  than  1 eighth  of  8?  8 is 
how  many  more  than  1 fourth  of  8?  8 is  how  many 
more  than  1 half  of  8? 

5.  1 half  of  4 is  what  part  of  8?  1 fourth  of  4 
is  what  part  of  8?  1 third  of  6 is  what  part  of  8? 

Applying  the  Number  8. — The  teacher  should 
give  a variety  of  practical  problems,  such  as  will 
cause  pupils  to  think  and  thereby  develop  their 
reasoning  powers.  Do  not  give  many  problems  for 
each  recitation,  but  require  pupils  to  do  careful 
work.  Have  auswers  written  in  complete  statements . 
The  problems  below  are  suggestive  only  of  the  great 
number  and  variety  that  may  be  given. 

1.  How  many  postal  cards  can  be  bought  for 
8 cents? 

2.  How  many  letters  can  be  stamped  with  8 
cents? 

3.  At  2 cents  apiece,  how  many  pencils  can  be 
bought  for  8 cents?  At  3 cents  apiece?  At  4 cents 
apiece?  At  1 cent  apiece? 


4.  Name  all  the  coins  with  which  8 cents  can 
be  made. 

5.  How  many  wheels  have  two  wagons? 

6.  How  many  pairs  of  horses  are  8 horses? 

7.  How  'many  qiiar  jars  will  be  required  to 
hold  8 pints  of  honey? 

8.  How  many  bushels  in  8 pe  ks? 

9.  How  many  yards  in  8 le«->? 

10.  If  John  has  8|<vids  and  spends  1 fourth  of 
his  money  how  many  cents  will  he  have  left? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  W.  J.  Br  likley,  A.  M.,  DePauw  University. 
Conne6t  this  outline  with  those  in  preceding  numbers. 

2.  c Consisting  of  cells  and  fibers  having 
the  powers  of  receiving  an  impres- 
sion, producing  or  conducting*nerve 
force. — Nervous  System  Gross  Anato- 
my. 

1.  a That  part  found  within  the  neural  cavity 
with  the  nerves  which  go  from  this  part— 
Cerebro  Spinal. 

1.  e Divisions. 

1.  f The  part  within  the  skull — 
Brain  or  Encephelon.  Average 
weight  49|  oz. 

1.  g That  part  of  the  brain  situ- 

ated above,  larger  in  size  and 
having  a very  rough  surface. 
Cerebrum. 

1.  h Relative  size  about  £ of  the 

brain. 

2.  h The  large  cleft  which*  di- 

vides the  Cerebrum  into 
two  halves. — Longitudinal 
Fissure. 

1.  i The  part  on  the  right — 

Right  Hemisphere. 

2.  i On  the  left. — Left  Hem- 

isphere. 

3.  h The  smaller  clefts  on  the 

hemispheres  about  an  inch 
deep. — Sulci. 

4.  h Curved  surfaces  between 

sulci. — Convolutions. 

5.  h The  fissuie  situated  be- 

tween the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum. — Trans  verse 
JFissure. 

6.  h Principal  Bodies. 

• 1.  i The  two  club-shaped  bod- 

ies one  on  either  side  of 
longitudinal  fissure. — Ol- 
factory Bulbes. 

2.  i Junction  of  two  large 

nerves. — Optic  Commis- 
sure. 

3.  i The  fibrous  bodies  join- 

ing the  cerebrum  to  the 
Pons. — Cruracerebri. 

4.  i The  fibrous  body  that 

binds  together  the  parts 
of  the  brain  (cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  medulla-ob- 
longota) — Pons  Varolii. 

2.  g That  part  of  the  brain  situ- 
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ated  below  the  cerebrum  and 
in  posterior  part  of  the  crani- 
um.—Cerebellum. 

1.  i Carefully  note  surface  and 

relation  to  cerebrum. 

2.  i Size. — In  males  (adult) 

female  A of  cerebrum ; in 
infants  SV  of  cerebrum. 

3.  i Structure. 

1.  j Make  transverse  and 
longitudinal  section. — 
Harden  by  placing  in 
alcohol  for  some  time. 

4.  i Surface. 

How  does  it  differ  from 
that  of  the  cerebrum? 

5.  i Relations. 

3.  g The  portion  just  below  the 

cerebellum,  somewhat  club 
shaped. — Medulla  oblongata. 

1.  h Note  shape,  size,  connec- 
tions, relations,  structure, 
and  surface. 

4.  g That  portion  of  the  cerebro- 

spinal system  extending 
downward  from  the  medullar 
oblongata  through  the  verte- 
brat  column. — Spinal  Cord. 

1.  h Determine 
1.,  i How  much  of  the  spina 
canal  is  occupied  by  the 
spinal  cord.  (In  adults 
about  f of  canal.) 

2.  i How  it  terminates. 

3.  i How  it  is  held  in  place. 

4.  i Nature  of  surface. 

1.  j Deep  fissure  in  front — 

Anterior  fissure. 

2.  j On  posterior. — Poster- 

ior fissure. 

5.  g The  white  fibrous  bodies 

given  off  from  base  of  brain 
and  spinal  cord. — Nerves. 

1.  h Those  going  from  the 

brain  through  openings 
in  the  cranium. — Cranial 
Nerves. 

2.  h Those  going  from  the 

spinal  cord  through  the 
inter-vertebral  foramen— 
Spinal  Nerves. 

l.i  Those  going  from  the 
posterior  part  of  cord — 
Posterior  root. 

2.  i Those  given  off  from  the 
front  part  of  cord. — An- 
terior root. 

(How  does  the  anterior 
root  differ  from  the  pos- 
terior?) (Examine  gangli- 
on on  posterior  root.) 

2.  e Coverings. 

1.  f The  firm  covering  of  connective 
tissue  investing  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  In  cranium  form- 
ing the  enosteum  and  reflected 


over  brain  (Gray)  but  free  from 
the  enosteum  of  the  vertebral 
canal:— Dura-Mater. 

2.  f The  more  delicate  membrane 

within  this.— Arachnoid. 

3.  f The  highly  vascular  membrane 

directly  investing  the  cord  and 
dipping  into  the  fissures. — Pia- 
Mater. 

2.  d The  double  chain  of  nervous  knots 
on  oithor  side  of  vertebral  column 
within  the  ventral  or  haemial  cavity, 
(The  cavity  containing  the  lungs, 
heart,  stomach,  intestines,  etc.)  con- 
nect by  means  of  nerves  with  vari- 
ous nerve  bodies  (ganglia)  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body. 

SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM. 

1.  e The  groups  of  ganglia  with  their 

connecting  nerves  form— Plexuses. 

2.  e Determine 

1 . f The  connection  with  brain. 

2.  f The  termination  below. 

3.  f The  number  of  ganglia. 

4.  f If  all  the  ganglia  are  of  the 

same  size. 

I.  d Microscopic  structure. 

1.  e Of  nerves  and  white  substance. 

1.  f Covering  of  nerves. — Perineur- 

ium. 

2.  f Thread  like  bodies  making  up 

nerves  and  white  substance. — 
Fibers. 

1.  g Varieties. 

1.  h Medullated. 

1.  i The  covering  of  the  fiber. 

— Neuralema,  or  Prima- 
tive  Sheath. 

2.  i The  sheath  of  oily  sub- 

stance within  this. — Med- 
ullary sheath. 

3.  i Central  core  of  gray  gran- 

ular substance.- — Axis 
cylinder. 

2.  h Non-Medullated. 

1.  i Primative  sheath. 

2.  i No  medullary  sheath. 

3.  i Axis  cylinder. 

(See  Gray’s  Anatomy,  69 
-71  pages. 

2.  g Where  found. 

1.  h Interior  of  brain. 

2.  h Exterior  spinal  cord. 

3.  h In  Nerves. 

2.  e Of  gray  substance. 

1.  f Structure. 

1.  h Made  up  of  cells  contained  in 
capsules  or  fine  granular 
substance  as  in  brain.  Cells 
irregular  in  shape,  prominent 
nucleus,  gray  granular  proto- 
plasm. They  give  off  pro- 
jection (poles)  which  often 
continues  for  some  length 
becoming  the  axis  cylinder  of 
the  nerve. 
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2.  f Where  found? 

1.  g Exterior  of  brain. 

2.  g Interior  of  Spinal  Cord. 

3.  g Ganglia. 

3.  e Of  Spinal  Cord. 

1.  f Make  transverse  section  of 

Spinal  Cord  of  cat  or  rabbit. 

2.  f Note  the  shape,  center  made  up 

principally  of  cells.— Gray  sub- 
stance. 

3.  f Encircling  these  you  see  clips 

of  nerves. — White  substance. 

4.  e Nerve  endings. 

1.  f In  muscles.-end  plates.  (G.  77.) 

2.  f In  fingers. — tactile  corpuscles. 

(71.) 

3.  f In  eye.— retina.  (G.  813.) 

4.  f In  ear. — auditory  nerve. 

5.  f Id  nose.— (G.  805.) 

6.  f In  tongne. — 

(For  illustrations  see  Gray.) 
Physiology. 

1.  d Function. 

1.  e General. 

1.  f To  produce  sensation. 

2.  f To  cause  muscular  contraction. 

3.  f To  promote  a sympathetic  com- 

munication between  the  various 
organs  and  systems  of  the  body. 
2t  e Special  function. 

1.  f Brain. — -The  seat  of  nervous 

power  and  controlling  organ  of 
nervous  system. 

1.  g Cerebrum. — Organ  of  intel- 
lect. (Give  reasons.) 

2.  g Cerebellum. — Use  not  known 

probably  controls  the  cordi- 
nationor  muscular  action. 

3.  g Medulla-Oblon  got  a — C o n- 

trols  involuntary  muscles 
that  act  on  the  vital  organs. 

4.  g Pons  Varolii. — Connects  the 

three  brain  masses  and  serves 
as  a means  of  communication. 

2.  f Of  Spinal  Cord. 

1.  g As  a center  for  the  orierin  of 

motor  and  censory  nerves. 

2.  g As  a grand  line  of  communi- 

cation with  the  brain. 

3.  g As  a center  for  reflex  action. 

3.  f Membranes. 

1.  g Dura  Mater. — Protects  the 

brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 

2.  g Arachnoid. — Lubricates  the 

brain  aud  spinal  cord. 

3.  g Pia  Mater. — Nourishes  the 

brain  and  spinal  cord. 

4.  f White  substance  and  nerves. 

1.  g Conductor  of  nerve  force  and 
of  sensation. — Joins  nerve 
centers  and  nerve  cells. 

5.  f Gray  substance. — To  originate 

receive  or  enforce  nervous  stim- 
ulus. 

6.  f Ganglia. — To  act  as  nerve  cen- 

ters, to  receive,  originate  and 


enforce  nerve  stimulus. 

7.  f Reflex  Action. — The  power  of 
the  nerve  center  to  receive  or 
originate  motor  stimulus  with- 
out the  aid  or  knowledge  of 
the  brain. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Show  all  the  gross  anatomy  by  dissecting 
out  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Nervous  System  of 
a rabbit.  Break  away  the  bone  from  the  brain  with 
a pair  of  pincers,  then  trace  to  spinal  canal. 

In  next  issue  directions  will  be  given  for  mak- 
ing slides  to  show  microscopic  structure. 

2.  Also  trace  out  the  principal  nerve  that  goes 
to  lower  limbs;  to  arm,  and  to  heart;  lung  and  di- 
gestive organs. 

(The  nerve  may  be  recognized  by  its  white  glis- 
vtenjhg  appearance.) 

V'y//  READING.— ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

SHERIDAN’S  RIDE. 

\ ' BY  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  BEAD. 

' / ' X 1. 

* Up  from  the  South  at  break*  of  day? 

Bringing*  to  Winchester  fresh*  dismay*, 

The  affrighted*  air  with  a shudder*  bore*, 

Like  a herald*  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain’s*  door, 

The  terrible*  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 

Telling*  the  battle*  was  on  once  more*, 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away*. 

2. 

And  wider  still*  those  billows*  of  war 
Thundered*  along*  the  horizon’s  bar, 

And  louder  yet*  into  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar*  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled*, 

Making*  the  blood  of  the  listener*  cold* 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake*  in  that  fiery*  fray*, 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a road*  from  Winchester  town, 

A good,  broad*  highway  leading*  down ; 

And  there,  through  the  flush*  of  the  morning  light*, 

A steed*,  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night*, 

Was  seen*  to  pass*  as  with  eagle  flight ; 

As  if  he  knew*  the  terrible  need*, 

He  stretched*  away  with  the  utmost*  speed* ; 

Hill  rose*  and  fell* ; but  his  heart  was  gay*, 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

4. 

Still  sprung*  from  those  swift*  hoofs,  thundering 
south 

The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon’s  mouth*, 
Or  the  trail*  of  a comet,  sweeping*  faster  and  faster*, 
Foreboding*  to  traitors*  the  doom*  of  disaster* ; 

The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master* 
Were  beating*  like  prisoners*  assaulting*  their 
walls, 

Impatient*  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls* ; 

Every  nerve  of  the  charger*  was  strained  to  full 
play*, 

With  Sheridan  only*  ten  miles  away. 

• ’ fi. 

Under*  his  spurning*  feet,  the  road, 

Like  an  arrowy*  Alpine  river,  flowed*, 

And  the  landscape*  sped  away  behind*, 

Like  an  ocean  flying*  before  the  wind ; 

And  the  steed,  like  a bark*  fed*  with  furnace  ire*, 
Swept  by,  with  his  wild*  eyes  full  of  fire. 

But,  lo* ! he  is  nearing*  his  heart’s  ttesire* ; 

He  is  snuffing*  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 
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6. 

The  first  that  the  general*  saw*  were  the  groups* 

Of  stragglers*,  and  then  the  retreating*  troops*  ; 
What  was  done — what  to  do — a glance*  told*  him 
both; 

And  striking*  his  spurs,  with  a terrible  oath, 

He  dashed*  down  the  line  ’mid  a storm*  of  huzzahs* ; 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked*  its  course*  there, 
because 

The  sight*  of  the  master  compelled*  it  to  pause*. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was  gray* ; 
By  the  flash*  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  nostril’s  play, 
He  seemed*  to  the  whole*  great  army  to  say*, 

“I  have  brought*  you  Sheridan  all  the  way* 

From  Winchester  down  to  save*  the  day !” 

7. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  Sheridan! 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  horse  and  man! 

And  when  their  statues*  are  placed*  on  high, 

Under  the  dome*  of  the  Union  sky, — 

The  American  soldier’s  Temple*  of  Fame, — 

There,  with  the  glorious*  general’s  name, 

Be  it  said,  in  letters  bold*  and  bright*, 

“Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day, 

By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight*, 

From  Winchester — twenty  miles  away  !” 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

1.  As  a preparation  for  the  study  of  Sheridan’s 
Ride,  have  pupils  draw  a map  of  West  Virginia,  lo- 
cating .the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Winchester,  and 
Cedar  Creek ; also  read  about  the  battle  in  all  histo- 
ries at  their  command. 

2.  Why  does  the  poet  say  "Up  from  the  south?” 

3.  Why  was  Sheridan  away  from  his  army  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  that  “red  sea?” 

5.  What  is  meant  by  “Hill  rose  and  fell?” 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  “landscape  flowed  away?” 

7.  What  is  meant  by  “like  a bark  fed  with  furnace 
ire?” 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  “wave  of  retreat?” 

9.  What  is  a simile?  What  simile  in  the  first 
stanza  ? Select  two  similes  from  the  fifth  stanza. 

10.  What  is  a metaphor?  What  two  metaphors  in 
the  second  stanza?  What  metaphor  in  the  fifth 
stanza?  In  the  sixth  stanza? 

11.  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  used  these  figures 
of  speech?  Write  out  in  full  w'hat  he  means  by  each 
of  them. 

12.  What  do  you  suppose  caused  the  bard  to  write 
this  poem?  What  seems  to  be  his  purpose  in  writ- 
ing it?  How  long  do  you  suppose  he  was  in  writing 
it  ? Do  you  think  he  gave  it  any  study  or  did  it 
“flow  spontaneously  from  his  pen?”  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer  to  each  of  these  questions. 

13. '  Select  some  historical  event  and  try  to  relate 
it  in  poetical  language. 

14.  What  is  the  principal  thought  expressed  in  the 
first  two  stanzas  ? In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
stanzas?  In  the  sixth  stanza?  In  the  seventh 
stanza  ? 

15.  In  your  own  language  write  the  story  of 

Sheridan’s  Ride. 

16.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  all  words  of  this 
poem  that  are  marked  with  a star. 


The  study  ot  synonyms  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  ot  the  most 
valuable  ot  mental  discipliues.— G.  P.  Marsh. 

17.  Write  the  analysis  and  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing derivative  words : 

1.  uncontrolled.  6.  behind.  11.  charger. 

7.  before.  12.  straggler. 

8.  forebode.  13.  because. 

9.  prisoners.  14.  American. 

10.  impatient.  15.  glorious. 


2.  listener. 

3.  fiery. 

4.  away. 

5.  arrowy. 


18.  Select  a few  words  of  Latin  derivation  from 
tho  reading  lessons  and  have  pupils  learn  their 
analysis.  When  a word  is  studied  give  several 
others  from  the  same  stem.  The  following  is  sug- 
gestive : 

Pel  = drive,  urge. 

{corn,  with 


Com  pel. 
Dis  pel . . 
Ex  pet. . . 
Im  pel. . . 
Pro  pel . . 
Re  pel. . . 


As  sault . 


Ex  u/t. 


In  suit  . . 
Re  suit . . 


Ipel,  drive 
i dis,  apart 
bee/,  drive 
\ex,  out 
3 el,  drive 


(pel,  i 
{im,  < 
[pel, 


To  drive  with, 
j-  To  drive  apart. 
To  drive  out. 


(pel,  drive 
j pro,  forward 
(pel,  drive 
(re,  back 
(pel,  drive 

Salt  = leap,  spring. 


To  drive  on. 


To  drive  forward. 
To  drive  back. 


jas  (ad),  at 
(sault,  spring 
( de,  from 
Desultory  -j suit,  leap 

( ory,  relating  to 
jejf,  out 
(u/t,  leap 
[in,  upon 
[suit,  spring 
[re,  hack 
(suit, 


To  spring  at. 

Relating  to  leaping 
from. 

To  leap  out. 

To  spring  upon. 


Trait  or . . . 
Trad  it  ion . 
Be  tray  . . . 


pnng  f To  sPrin8  back. 

Tradit  = deliver. 

j£»„r  [ One  who  delivers. 

[tradit,  deliver  [ State  of  being  de- 
(ion,  state  of  being(  livered. 

[be,  over 
(tray,  deliver 


To  deliver  over. 


19.  Have  pupils  give  the  stems  of  the  following 
words,  with  their  meaning : 

1.  Chieftain.  5.  Disaster.  9.  General. 

2.  Terrible.  6.  Master.  10.  Union. 

3.  Battle.  7.  Prison.  11.  Soldier. 

4.  Cannon.  8.  Statue.  12.  Temple. 

20.  When  studying  the  stem  of  each  of  above 
words  have  pupils  list  and  define  other  words  from 
the  same  stem.  In  this  way  the  meaning  of  the 
stem  will  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  pupil’s  mind. 

(a)  Chief  tain,  chief,  kerchief. 

(b)  Terrible,  terror,  terrific,  defer. 

(c)  Battle,  abate,  debate. 

(d)  Cannon,  canon,  caaister. 

(e)  Disaster,  asterisk,  asteroid,  astrology,  astron- 
omy, aster. 

(f)  Master,  magistrate,  magisterial. 

(g)  Prison,  prize,  comprise,  enterprise,  reprisal, 
surprise. 

(h)  Statue,  station,  statue. 

(i)  Union,  unanimous,  unicorn,  uniform,  imique 
unit,  unite,  universal,  university,  onion,  triune. 

(j)  Soldier,  solid,  consolidate. 

(k)  Temple,  contemplate. 

21.  After  pupils  have  mastered  the  words  and 
comprehend  the  thoughts  of  the  poem,  give  spec- 
ial attention  to  the  expression.  This  poem  is  well 
adapted  for  an  elocutionary  drill. 


“The  learning  of  a definition  is  of  no  use,  but 
is  a possible  injury  to  the  pupil  unless  it  shall 
cause  him  to  have  a reasonably  clear  concept  of 
the  thing  defined.” — Gillan, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Kigdon,  A.  B.,  Boston  University. 

V. 

consciousness. — Continued. 

Mind  conscious  only  of  the  present. — The 
mind  is  conscious  neither  of  what  was,  nor  of  what 
will  be,  but  only  of  that  which  is.  It  acts,  and  at 
the  same  time  knows  cf  its  activity.  It  knows,  feels 
or  wills,  and  at  the  same  time  is  aware  of  the  know- 
ing, feeling  or  willing. 

The  simultaneity  of  mental  action  and  con- 
sciousness is  one  of  the  first  in  importance  of  the 
rinciples  to  be  established  at  the  beginning  of  a 
iscussion  of  this  subject.  Most  philosophers  are 
agreed  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  its  present  acts 
and  states,  but  many  allow  their  language  to  mis- 
represent them.  Hamilton  very  emphatically  states 
the  point  and  then  in  another  place  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which  implies  that  consciousness 
succeeds,  rather  than  attends,  mental  activity.  “ If 
I did  not  know  that  1 knew  I would  not  know;  if  I 
did  not  know  that  I felt,  I would  not  feel;  if  I did 
not  know  that  I desired,  I would  not  desire.” 

Herbert  Spencer  is  certainly  wrong  in  claiming 
that  w hat  the  mind  does  at  any  moment  of  time,  it 
does  not  know  till  the  next. 

“ No  one,”  he  says,  “ is  conscious  of  what  he  is 
but  of  what  he  was  a moment  before.” 

At  every  moment  of  time  the  mind  must  know 
its  state  at  that  moment  or  it  can  never  know  it.  It 
will  not  do  to  suppose  that  the  mind  can  act  uncon- 
sciously at  any  moment  and  leave  such  an  impres- 
sion of  that  unconscious  act  as  will  make  known  to 
us  at  the  succeeding  moment  that  the  mind  did  act, 
because  the  impression  could  not  reveal  to  this  mo- 
ment that  it  is  an  impression  of  an  act,  which  the 
mind  unconsciously  performed  the  preceding  mo- 
ment without  appealing  to  our  experience  concern- 
ing the  past  act;  and,  since  it  was  an  unconscious 
act,  the  mind  had  no  experience  concerning  it. 
Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  impression 
itself  is  as  much  a mental  act  or  state  as  was  the 
original,  and  would,  as  much  as  the  original,  re- 
quire a succeeding  moment  in  which  to  be  known 
through  its  impression. 

But  this  impression  of  the  impression  could 
not  be  known  the  moment  in  which  it  existed,  and 
so  on,  (ad  ifinitum) ; and  therefore  if  a mental  act 
or  state  can  not  be  known  at  the  moment  in  which 
it  existed,  it  can  never  be  known.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  position  of  Mr.  Spencer  drives  us  to  the 
absurdity  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  attribute 
by  which  the  mind  knows  its  own  acts  and  states. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
its  phenomena.  It  must  therefore  be  conscious  of 
them  while  they  exist.  The  soul  does  not  know, 
and  then  stop  to  be  conscious  that  it  knew;  feel, 
and  then  stop  to  be  conscious  that  it  felt;  will,  and 
then  stop  to  be  conscious  that  it  willed;  but  it  con- 
sciously knows,  consciously  feels,  consciously  wills. 

Common  uses  of  the  term  consciousness. — By 
a loose  use  of  the  word  consciousness  we  sometimes 
make  it  mean  the  mind  itself,  as  when  we  say.  His 


consciousness  is  somewhat  impaired,  meaning  some- 
thing impedes  the  action  of  his  mind.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently used  as  a general  term  to  describe  any  or 
all  kinds  of  mental  activity,  as  when  we  say,  I was 
not  conscious  that  the  clock  struck,  meaning  I did 
not  hear  it  strike;  I was  not  conscious  of  any  ob- 
struction, meaning  I did  not  know  of  any  obstruc- 
tions; I am  not  conscious  of  what  you  told  me, 
meaning  I do  not  remember  what  you  „told  me. 
But  such  expressions  are  not  allowable  in  a work  on 
Mental  Science. 

Correct  uses  of  the  term. — Consciousness  has 
been  defined  as  that  attribute  which  enables 
the  mind  to  be  aware  of  its  own  acts  and 
stages,  but  the  word  consciousness,  like  oth- 
ers of  similar  character,  may  be  correctly  used  in 
different  senses.  (1.)  It  is  the  name  of  an  attribute 
of  the  mind.  (2.)  It  is  the  name  of  an  act.  It 
must  not  be  said  that  consciousness  acts.  The 
mind  acts.  It  not  only  acts  but  it  knows  that  it 
acts  both  in  a single  operation,  and  that  part  of  ev- 
ery mental  act  by  which  the  mind  observes  its  own 
working  is  properly  called  consciousness. 

We  say  that  the  mind  act  and  knows  that  it 
acts.  This  may  seem  to  imply  two  distinct  process- 
es, but  there  is  only  one.  Consciousness  and  men- 
tal activity  can  not  in  reality  be  separated;  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  The  mind  perceives, 
and  knows  that  it  perceives;  it  imagines,  and 
knows  that  it  imagines,  and  whenever  it  acts 
or  is  modified  in  any  way  it  knows  of  the 
activity  or  modification.  But  this  double  na- 
ture of  every  mental  act  must  not  be  viewed  as  two 
distinct  acts,  but  rather  as  one  which  is  complex; 
and  that  part  of  every  mental  act  by  which  the 
mind  takes  notice  of  what  it  is  doing  is  called  con- 
sciousness. 

Of  what  is  the  mind  conscious  ? — The  form- 
ula which  best  represents  an  act  of  consciousness  is 
I know  that  I know,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
acting  or  suffering  is  the  one  direct  object  of  con- 
sciousness. But  a careful  analysis  of  an  act  of  con- 
sciousness will  show  that  instead  of  there  being  but 
one  object  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious,  there  are 
three,  or  at  least  the  one  object  of  consciousness  is 
three  fold  in  its  nature.  Its  elements  are,  (1)  sub- 
ject, (2)  object,  (3)  act.  If  the  soul  knows,  it  must 
know  something;  if  it  feels,  it  must  feel  either 
pleasure  or  pain ; and  if  it  resolves  it  must  resolve  a 
resolution. 

Hence,  if  the  soul  knows  that  it  knows,  it  must 
know  that  it  knows  something.  If  it  knows  that  it 
feels,  it  must  know  that  it  feels  something ; and  if  it 
knows  that  it  wills,  it  must  know  that  it  wills  some- 
thing. That  is  to  say  that  the  soul  in  taking  notice 
of  any  mental  operation,  must  also  take  notice  of 
itself,  and  the  phenomena  upon  which  it  acts. 

T o say  that  the  soul  knows  that  it  acts  implies 
that  it  must  know  itself  as  acting.  A physical  act 
or  state  which  is  not  the  act  or  state  of  some  sub- 
ject is  inconceivable.  For  the  soul  to  be  conscious, 
therefore,  of  its  own  activity,  it  must  also  be  con- 
scious of  itself  as  acting. 

(To  be  Continued  next  Month.) 
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ORAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MISS  EDITH  WALKER,  NEWTON,  ILL. 

The  class  in  Oral  Geography  is ' called.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  the  first  recitation  after  recess  and  the 
childrens’  faces  are  all  aglow  from  their  play  in  the 
brisk  December  air.  They  are  all  in  their  places 
now  and  ready  to  answer,  when  the  teacher  asks, 
“How  many  think  they  could  play  out  of  doors  all 
day?”  Not  one.  “Why?”  “Because  it  is  too  cold,” 
says  Amy. 

“Will  it  always  be  as  cold  as  it  is  now?”  Clara 
thinks  not.  “It  will  be  cold,”  she  says,  “for  a long 
time,  then  the  weather  will  begin  to  grow  warmer 
and  warmer  until  we  have  summer.” 

“Then,”  says  the  teacher,  “we  will  have  warm 
weather  too,  will  we?” 

“Yes,  part  of  the  time  it  will  be  warm  and  part  of 
the  time  cold,”  answers  George. 

“Is  there  any  place  where  it  is  always  cold?” 

Several  hands  are  raised.  They  are  thinking  now. 
Johnny  is  almost  sure  there  is,  because  he  has  seen 
pictures  of  places  where  they  always  have  ice  and 
snow.  After  several  of  the  pupils  tell  what  they 
know  of  cold  countries,  the  teacher  gives  a short 
description  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  tells  them  about 
the  deep  snows  and  large  icebergs  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions. She  then  writes  the  names  of  several  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals  on  the  board  and  requires  the 
pupils  to  go  over  them  until  they  can  spell  and  pro- 
nounce them  correctly.  For  the  next  lesson  they 
wrote  this  list  on  the  board  from  memory.  In  the 
same  way  a description  of  a warm  climate  is  de- 
veloped. They  then  write  on  the  board  a list  of  the 
principal  animals,  fruits,  vegetables  and  trees,  and 
give  their  uses,  as  cotton,  cinchona,  indigo,  etc.  By 
this  time  they  understand  what  is  meant  by  climate 
of  a country.  With  a little  questioning  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  the  children  will  soon  tell  in  what  kind 
of  a climate  they  live,  whether  it  is  wet,  dry,  or 
damp,  healthy  or  unhealthy.  The  teacher  then  has 
them  to  write  a list  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  the 
surrounding  country  and  tell  for  what  they  can  be 
used,  as  hickory  for  wagon  spokes,  sycamore  for 
bowls,  walnut  and  oak  for  furniture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Vegetables,  fruits  and  grains  are  each  taken 
up  in  their  turn.  For  the  next  lesson  the  children 
were  much  interested  in  telling  about  the  habits  of 
several  of  the  different  animals  of  the  vicinity,  of 
which,  the  teacher  soon  finds,  these  little  folks  know 
a great  deal. 

“Now,  children,  “says  the  teacher,  “as  we  live  in  a 
temperate  climate,  who  can  tell  me  in  what  direction 
we  should  go  to  find  a warmer  one?”  No  hands  are 


raised  this  time.  “How  many  noticed  the  flocks  of 
wild  geese,  that  passed  over  head  this  fall.” 

“I  see  that  most  all  of  you  did.  Can  any  one  tell 
in  what  direction  they  were  going?” 

“South,”  says  Harry.  “Nellie,  why  do  you  sup- 
pose they  went  south?” 

“Because  it  was  getting  cold  here,  and  they 
wanted  to  go  where  it  was  warm.” 

“Then,  if  you  wished  to  go  to  a warmer  climate, 
in  what  direction  would  you  go?”  They  all  answer, 
“south.”  “When  the  birds  come  back  in  the  spring 
in  what  direction  do  they  fly?” 

Lotta  thinks  north.  “If  you  wished  to  go  to  a 
colder  climate,  in  what  direction  would  you  go?” 
“North,”  is  the  answer.  For  the  next  lesson  im- 
ports and  exports  are  taken  up.  The  teacher  takes 
a piece  of  crayon,  and  as  she  steps  to  the  board,  she 
says,  “We  have  learned  that  oranges,  lemons  and 
figs  grow  where  it  is  warm ; how  is  it  that  we  can 
get  them  when  we  wish?” 

Willie  says,  “We  buy  them  at  the  stores.” 

“How  do  the  storekeepers  get  them?” 

Dora  thinks  they  are  shipped  in. 

“Who  can  think  of  something  else  that  is  shipped 
in?” 

One  gives  camphor,  another  coffee,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  quite  a list.  The  teacher  writes  the 
names  of  the  different  things  on  the  board  as  the 
pupils  give  them.  After  a sufficient  number  has 
been  given  the  pupils  are  required  to  spell  and  pro- 
nounce the  more  difficult  ones.  For  the  next  lesson 
they  write  these  on  the  board  from  memory. 

They  are  told  that  things  shipped  in  are  called 
“imports.” 

“I  wonder,”  says  the  teacher,  “if  we  raise  any- 
thing that  is  shipped  away?” 

Roy  thinks  we  do,  and  almost  all  of  them  can 
think  of  something  that  is  sent  away.  They  learn 
that  these  are  called  “exports.”  They  are  given 
and  learned  in  the  same  way  as  the  “imports.” 
These  are  reviewed  quite  often,  as  there  is  danger  of 
getting  them  mixed. 

FIFTEEN  FAMOUS  AMERICAN 
INVENTIONS. 

The  fifteen  great  American  inventions  of  world- 
wide adoption  are:  (1)  the  cotton  gin,  (2)  the  plan- 
ing machine,  (3)  the  grass-mower  and  reaper,  (4) 
the  rotary  printing  press,  (5)  navigation  by  steam,  (6) 
the  hot-air  engine,  (7)  the  sewing  machine,  (8)  the 
india-rubber  industry,  (9)  the  machine  manufacture 
of  horse  shoes,  (10)the  sand  blast  for  carving,  (11) 
the  gauge  lathe,  (12)  the  grain  elevator,  (13)  artifical 
ice-making  on  a large  scale,  (14)  the  electric  magnet 
and  its  practical  application,  (IB)  the  telephone. 


Theory  and  Practice 


BUSY  WORK  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  PRI- 
MARY GRADES. 

An  experienced  primary  teacher  writes  as  follows : 
"“Every  teacher  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  primary 
department  knows  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suita- 
-ble  busy  work  for  such  classes. 

The  device  given  below  seemed  to  me  an  excellent 
•one,  not  only  to  keep  little  hands  busy,  but  to  em- 
ploy little  brains  profitably  at  the  same  time. 

Wishing  to  take  one  division  in  reading,  the 
teacher  writes  upon  the  board  columns  of  figures, 
no  column  containing  the  same  figure  twice,  and  no 
number  on  the  blackboard  exceeding  12.  Under 
each  column  a line  is  drawn,  and  ahy  number  under 
12  written  beneath  it.  Using  this  number  as  a mul- 
tiplier, the  scholars  proceed  to  make  tables  on  their 
slates.  For  instance,  taking  the  following  to  be  a 
-column  on  the  board, 

4 

9 

11 

7 

a 

6 

the  corresponding  table  on  the  child’s  slate  will  be: 
4 X 6 = 24 
9 X 6 = 54 
11  X 6 = 66 
7 X 6 = 42 
3 X 6 = 18 

The  length  of  each  column  and  the  number  of 
-columns  given  must  be  determined  by  the  ability  of 
the  class,  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  desired  to 
•keep  them  employed. 


FIRST  LESSON  IN  FACTORING. 

Place  the  following  or  similar  numbers  on  the 
iboard  as  follows: 

12  = 3X4;  10  = 5X2;  9 = 3x3: 
16=2x2x2x2:  28  = 2x2x  7. 

Before  placing  the  factors  of  the  numbers  oppos- 
ite the  sign  of  equality  ask  these  questions:  What 
numbers,  multiplied  together  give  12?  10?  9? 
What  three  numbers  multiplied,  etc.  give  28?  What 
Jour  numbers  multiplied,  etc.,  give  16? 

Then  place  the  factors  on  the  board  as  the  answers 
we  reoeived. 

Now  3 and  4 are  called  the  factors  of  12,  since 
when  they  are  multiplied  together  they  give  12.  5 
-and  2,  etc. 


Why  do  you  call  3 and  4 the  factors  of  12?  Why 
are  2 and  2,  etc.,  etc. 

What,  then,  are  the  factors  of  a number?  The  fac- 
tors of  a number  are  those  numbers  which  when 
multiplied  together  produce  the  given  number. 
After  going  over  the  lesson  until  all  thoroughly 
understand  it,  give  the  pupils  examples  to  work  | 
for  themselves,  e.  g.  Resolve  into  factors, — 15, 
108,  128,  555,  1089. — Ed  Gazette. 


PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

A successful  teacher  of  extended  observation  and 
a well  known  educational  writer  once  made  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  suggestions:  Reserve  a space  of  two  feet 
square  on  the  blackboard,  head  it  “Price  List,”  and 
enter  upon  this  space  a few  quotations,  prices  of  com- 
modities, such  as  flour,  butter,  eggs,  pork,  beef  and 
the  like,  and  induce  the  pupils  to  consult  the  daily 
papers  in  order  to  suggest  changes  occasionally. 
Thus,  for  instance,  pupils  would  find  butter  quoted 
between  25  and  35  cents  a pound  during  the  winter, 
and  12.1  to  15  cents  in  the  summer.  They  would 
find  the  price  of  flour  per  barrel  to  vary  between 
$4.50  to  $6.00,  as  supply  and  demand  dictated. 

This  would  be  an  indirect  way  of  giving  most  use-  ; 
ful  information  upon  subjects  intimately  connected 
with  the  demands  of  after  life.  It  would,  futher- 
more,  establish  a valuable  and  profitable  connection  I 
between  home  and  school.  It  would  make  teaching 
rational  and  practical.  It  would  open  the  eyes  of 
children  to  the  value  of  money  in  general,  and  that 
of  certain  commodities  in  particular.  It  would  en- 
able teacher  and  pupils  to  make  original  problems; 
and  all  this  without*  special  effort  and  waste  of  time. 

It  would,  so  to  speak,  link  the  school  and  its  daily 
work  with  life  and  its  great  tasks  and  demands. 

Let  us  be  practical.  The  problem  in  which  a bar-  j 
rel  of  flour  is  said  to  cost  $5.00  can  aid  the  pupils  in  I 
acquiring  arithmetical  skill  just  as  effectually  as  one 
in  which  that  barrel  of  flour  is  quoted  at  5 cents,  or 
15  cents,  or  75  cents,  or  $65.  Lately  I took  occasion 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  procedure  suggested, 
and  I found  it  to  be  very  beneficial;  numbers  were 
erased  and  others  were  substituted  as  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  dictated.  I found  this  practice 
in  use  as  low  as  the  fifth  school  year,  where  the 
pupils  had  just  learned  the  more  intricate  tables  of 
denominate  numbers.  I found  that  they  knew  the 
current  prices  of  various  kinds  of  coffee,  of  sugar,  | 
rice,  cheese,  flour,  and  the  like.  But  what  pleased 
me  most  was  the  deep  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  i 
in  their  work,  for  interest  acts  upon  the  learner  like 
sunshine  and  moisture  upon  the  vegetable  germ  in 
the  ground. 


teaching  percentage. 

a teacher  writing  on  this  subject  for  an  educa- 
tional paper  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  Percentage  as 
treated  in  most  texts,  teachers  will  find  it  profitable 
to  devote  several  days  to  a review  of  Common  Frac- 
tions This  should  be  done  with  a view  to  familiar- 
izing pupils  with  the  reduction  of  common  fractions 
to  hundredths.  As: 

i=M>;  WjlV  {=iIa5t> ; etc. 

Be  sure  that  the  class  can  recognize  the  commonly 
used  factors  of  100.  They  have,  in  a previous  grade, 
learned  the  '“aliquots”  recognized  as  per  cent's  of  a 
hose  ■ note  that  we  do  not  say  per  cent,  of  100. 
The  latter  is  what  the  pupil  will  readily  see,  and  is 
all  right,  but  he  must  see  farther.  He  must  be  lead 
to  recognize  the  “hundred,”  as  used  in  percentage, 
as  representing  every  number  or  quantity  that  he 
can  conceive  of— 100  per  cent.  100  per  cent,  of  the 
“base”  is  equal  to  the  base,  and  for  all  purposes 
of  computation,  is  the  base.  The  hose  in  percent- 
age is  that  number  or  quantity  upon  which  the 
operation  is  performed— the  rating  made. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that 
the  child  get  a clear  idea— a comprehensive  idea  of 
100  per  cent. 

To  do  this,  have  them  review  its  aliquots. 

50  = i of  100  = 50  percent. 

25  = 4 of  100  = 25  percent. 

10  =* of  100  = 10  percent. 

75  = | of  100  = 75  percent. 

334  = l of  100  = 334  per  cent. 

16|  = 4 of  100  = 161  per  cent. 

121  = 1 of  100  = 121  per  cent,  etc. 

To  learn  these  fractional  aliquots  of  100  we  have 
found  it  profitable  to  have  pupils  practice  counting 
by  them  to  100;  as: 

16f,  331,  50,  66f,  83J,  100. 

1, 1 or  1, 1 or  1,  i or  f,  |,  1 
64, 121, 18f,  25,  314,  371,  43f,  etc.  to  100 
*,  4,  A.#.*,  etc- to  !• 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  meaning 
of  the  “base,”  “rate,”  “percentage,”  “amount,”  and 
“difference.”!  [The  chief  trouble  will  be  found  to 
rest,  as  above  stated,  in  getting  the  child  to'compre- 
hend  the  meaning  of  base  as  used  in  treating"this 
subject.  They  must  know  that  while  the  “base” 
may  be  or  is  represented  as  a very  small  {quantity, 
yet  it  is  always  100  per  cent,  in  the  operation — 100 
per  cent,  of  itself. 


FOOT  LIGHTS  TO  UN11EU  aiAiwu 

HISTORY. 

Many  historical  facts  may  be  more  interesting  and 
instructive  by  bringing  before  the  class  aids^in  the 
form  of  Literature,  especially  poetry.  Selections  of 
poetry,  based  upon  some  historic  event,  awaken  the 
sympathies,  strengthen  the  imagination  and  fre- 
quently direct  the  reading  of  pupils,  tho  ^con- 
sciously. A reference  to  an  author;  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  a book;  a short  poem  or  a short  biographical 
sketch  will  often  awaken  an  interest  which  will  lead 
to  a beneficial  course  of . reading.  □ Following  is  a list 
of  selections  which  will  serve  as  “foot-lights”  to  our 
history: 

I.  Period  of  Discovery. 

1.  Columbus, — Lowell. 

2.  Skeleton  in  Armor,— Longfellow. 

3.  Mound  Builders,— Bryant 

4-  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, — Longfellow. 

5.  Bridal  of  Pennacoock,— Whittier. 

II.  Period  of  Colonization. 

1.  Landing  of  Pilgrims,— Mrs.  Hemans. 

2.  Roger  Williams,— Mrs.  Whitman. 

3.  Evangeline, — Longfellow. 

4.  The  Twenty-Second  of  December,— Bryant. 

5.  Norseman, — Whittier. 

6.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, — Longfellow. 

III.  Period  of  Revolutionary  War. 

1.  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,— Longfellow. 

2.  Pulaski’s  Banner,— Longfellow. 

3.  Launching  of  the  Ship,— Longfellow. 

4.  Battle  of  Lexington,— Holmes. 

5.  Old  Ironsides, — Holmes. 

6.  Warren’s  Address,— Pierpont. 

7.  Song  of  Marion’s  Men, — Bryant. 

8.  Battle  of  Bennington, — Bryant. 

9.  Independence  Bell, — Bryant. 

10.  Yorktown,— Whittier. 

11.  Pennsylvania  Pilgrims, — Whittier. 

IV.  Period  of  Constitution. 

1.  Our  Country’s  Call, — Bryant. 

2.  Angels  of  Buena  Yista, — Whittier. 

3.  Kentucky  Bell,— Whittier. 

4.  Sheridan’s  Ride, — T.  B.  Read. 

5.  Barbara  Frietchie, — Whittier. 

6.  Custer’s  Last  Charge, — Whittier. 

7.  Westward  Ho! — Kingsley. 

To  the  list  might  be  added  many  prose  selections, 

as  Lincoln’s  address  at  the  “Dedication  of  Gettys- 
burg,” and  Orations  of  Webster,  Clay, Patrick  Henry 
and  many  other  speeches. — Educational  News. 
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AN  EXPEDIENT  IN  DIVISION. 

The  little  device  presented  below  may  be  of  help 

in  teaching  young  pupils  division  in  cases  where  the 
divisor  is  a large  number. 
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Of  revolutionary  times. 
Of  constitutional  period. 
Tariff: 

Duties. 

Internal  revenue. 
Protective  tariff. 
Inventions : 

Cotton-gin 

Steamboat 

Railroad. 

Telegraph. 

Sub-marine  telegraph. 
Telephone. 

Sewing  machine. 

Electric  light. 

Electric  motor. 
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EXPLANATION. 

The  pupil  writes  the  dividend  and  divisor  in  the 
usual  position.  Before  proceeding  further  he  stops 
and  makes  out  his  table:  that  is,  he  multiplies  the 
divisor  by  the  first  nme  digits  and  retains  the  prod- 
ucts as  a table  of  reference.  A glance  is  sufficient  to 
show  him  what  is  the  proper  quotient  figure,  the 
corresponding  product  is  subtracted  from  the  par- 
tial dividend,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  advan- 
ces are  many  and  obvious.  I will  name  two: 
The  chance  of  making  a mistake  is  reduced  to  a 
imnimum,  and  there  is  eliminated  the  troublesome 
How  many  times  will  it  go?”  But  it  is  longer  than 
the  ordinary  method,  provided  the  pupil  can  work 
by  the  old  method  without  making  mistakes.  In 
that  case  he  needs  no  help. -Southwestern  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


SCHOOL  QUESTIONS  FOR  FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON. 

1.  Name  four  noted  women  who  are  living 

2.  Who  first  sailed  around  the  world? 

3 Mention  six  famous  American  inventions  oi 
world-wide  adoption. 

4.  Write  short  essays  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Home  Rule. 

2.  Indian  Excitement  in  Dakota. 

3.  Alaska. 

4.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  countries  are  republics, 
monarchies,  and  which  dependencies  of  other 
countries? 


TOPICS  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  U. 
HISTORY. 

American  Literature: 

In  colonial  times. 

In  revolutionary  times. 

In  the  19th  century. 

Slavery : 

When  introduced. 

Provisions  in  the  constitution. 

Missouri  Compromise. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Decision  of  Supreme  Court. 

Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Prominent  men : 

Of  colonial  times. 


1.  United  States. 

2.  Canada. 

3.  Mexico. 

4.  Honduras. 

5.  Nicaragua. 

6.  Brazil. 

7.  Peru. 

8.  Bolivia. 

9.  Chili 

10.  Cuba. 

11.  Iceland. 

12.  Denmark. 


13.  Belgium. 

14.  France. 

15.  Switzerland. 

16.  Algeria. 

17.  Mozambique. 

18.  Natal. 

19.  China. 

20.  Cochin  China. 

21.  Borneo. 

22.  Fiji  Islands. 

23.  Australia. 
24-ICeylon. 


6.  Name  three  poems  written  by 

1.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

2.  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

3.  Robert  Bums. 

7.  Name  the  author  of 

1.  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Hamlet. 

3.  Evangeline. 

4.  Thanatopsis. 

5.  Snow-Bound. 
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NATIVE  STATES  OF  GREAT  AMERICANS. 
Maine.— 

Henry  W.  Longfellow,  poet,  born  at  Portland, 
February  27,  1807.  Died  in  1882. 

New  Hampshire. — 

Daniel  Webster,  orator  and  statesman,  born  at 
Franklin,  January  18, 1782.  Died  in  1852. 

Horace  Greely,  journalist  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Amherst,  Feb.  3,  1811.  Died  in  1872. 

Vermont. — 

John  G.  Saxe,  humorous  poet,  born  at  High- 
gate,  June  2,  1816.  Died  in  1887. 

Massachusetts. — 

John  Adams,  President,  born  at  Quincy,  Oct.  19, 
1735.  Died  in  1826. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  philosopher  and  statesman, 
bom  in  Boston,  January  17,  1706.  Died  in  1790. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  essayist  and  philosopher, 
born  in  Boston,  May  25,  1803.  Died  in  1882. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet  and  journalist,  born 
in  Cummington,  November  3,  1794.  Died  in  1878. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  author,  born  in  Salem,  July 
4, 1804.  Died  in- 1860. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  poet  and  critic,  bom  at 
Cambridge,  February  21,  1819.  Living. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  physician,  poet,  and 
essayist,  bom  at  Cambridge,  August  29,  1809.  Liv- 
ing. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  poet,  bom  at  Haverhill, 
December  17, 1807.  Living. 

George  Bancroft,  historian,  born  at  Worcester* 
Oct.  3, 1800.  Living. 

William  H.  Prescott,  historian,  born  at  Salem, 
May  4,  1796.  Died  in  1859. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  historian,  born  at  Dorcester, 
April  15, 1814.  Died  1877. 

Charles  Sumner,  statesman,  born  in  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 6, 1811.  Died  in  1874. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  poet,  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  19, 1809. 
Died  in  1849. 

Wendell  Phillips,  orator  and  reformer,  born  in 
Boston,  Nov.  29,  1811.  Died  in  1884. 

Connecticut. — 

Noah  Webster,  author  of  dictionary,  bom  at  Hart- 
ford, Oct.  16, 1758.  Died  in  1843. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author,  born  at  Litchfield, 
June  14,  1812.  Living, 

New  York. — 

Washington  Irving,  author,  born  in  New^York 
City,  April  3,  1783.  Died  in  1859. 

Pennsylvania. — 

Robert  Fulton,  inventor,  born  at  Little  Britain,  in 
1765.  Died  in  1815. 

Bayard  Taylor,  trayeler  and  author,  born  at  Ken- 


nett  Square,  January  11,  1829.  Died  in  1878. 

New  Jersey. — 

J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  novelist,  born  in  Burling- 
ton, Sept.  15, 1789.  Died  in  1851. 

Virginia. — 

George  Washington,  General  and  President,  born 
in  Westmoreland  County,  February  22,  1732.  Died 
in  1799. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  President,  born  in  Albemarle 
County,  April  2, 1743.  Died  in  1826. 

Patrick  Henry,  orator,  born  at  Studley,  May  29, 
1736.  Died  in  1799. 

Ohio. — 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  General  and  President,  bom  at 
Point  Pleasant,  April  27,  1822.  Died  in  1885. 

James  A.  Garfield,  statesman  and  President,  bom 
Cuyahoga  County,  November  19, 1831.  Died  in  1881. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  general,  born  in  Lancaster  Feb.  8, 
1820.  Living. 

Kentucky. — 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  born  at  Milan,  Feb.  11,  1847. 
Living. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  statesman  and  President,  bom 
in  Hardin  (now  LaRue)  County,  Feb.  12, 1809.  Died 
in  1865. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

The  relations  existing  between  geography  and 
history  would  seem  to  demand  that  one  should  not 
be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  not 
possible  that  by  teaching  less  of  detail  in  geog- 
raphy, time  may  be  found  for  training  children  to 
read  and  appreciate  history?  The  two  studies  are 
properly  complements  of  each  other.  The  one  is  a 
description  of  the  earth  and  the  other  a story  of 
the  people  who  have  lived  on  the  earth.  If  either 
is  presented  with  no  reference  to  the  other  it  often 
becomes  a dry,  and  uninteresting  subject.  The 
teaching  of  geography  for  this  reason  has  lacked 
life  and  color.  Something  is  gained  when  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  and  adventure  are  permitted  to 
enliven  the  lesson,  but  a still  richer  benefit  is  con- 
ferred when  the  teacher,  after  disscussing  the  phys- 
ical structure  and  topography  of  a country,  directs 
his  pupils  to  some  striking  events,  or  epochs,  which 
have  marked  the  history  of  that  country,  or  to  the 
achievements  of  its  patriots  and  warriors,  its  social 
and  industrial  progress,  and  the  causes  therefor. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  relief  and  topography  of  a 
country  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  reveal  reasons 
for  what  nations  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
There  is  logic  in  events.  There  is  still  closer  logic 
in  the  soil  and  what  it  produces,  or  in  a given  sec- 
tion of  country  and  what  the  human  race  has 
wrought  within  its  borders, — S,  T.  Dutton , New 
Haven. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  process  must  be 
indicated. 

1.  Define  (a)  common  factor;  (b)  common  multiple; 
(c)  diagonal  of  a quadrilateral. 

2.  In  the  written  number  54.372,  the  value  expressed 
by  the  5 is  how  many  times  the  value  expressed  ty 
the  2? 

3.  How  many  times  can  a jar  holding  \ of  f of  a 
gallon  be  filled  from  another  jar  containing  f of  3J 
gallons? 

4.  A watch  case  is  iV  gold  and  t5?  alloy.  How 
many  carats  fine  is  it? 

5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  12  bu.  1 pk.  3 qt., 
and  their  difference  is  1 bu.  2 pk.  5 qt.  What  are 
the  numbers? 

6.  Find  the  ratio  expressed  (a)  by  the  couplet  66§: 
8| ; (b)  by  the  couplet  11  in.  : 5 ft. 

7.  The  volume  of  a rectangular  prism  is  5 cu.  yd. 
1 cu.  ft.  290  cu.  in.,  and  its  length  is  8 ft.  2 in.  Find 
the  other  dimensions. 

8.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  are  there  in  a board 
16  feet  long,  15  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  13  inches 
wide  at  the  other? 

9.  Make  and  solve  a problem  illustrating  the  ap- 
plication of  percentage  to  the  finding  of  an  agent’s 
commission. 

10.  What  is  due  to-day  on  a note  given  September 
24,  1887,  for  $138.50  and  interest  at  5 per  cent,  per 
annum? 

ANSWERS — ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  A factor  that  is  found  in  two  or  more  given 
numbers,  (b)  A number  that  is  exactly  divisible  by 
two  or  more  given  numbers,  (c)  A line  connecting 
its  opposite  angles. 

2.  25,000  times. 

3.  15  times. 

4.  14  carats. 

5.  The  greater  number  is  7 bu.,  and  the  less  is  5 
bu.  1 pk.  3 qt. 

6.  (a)  8,  (b)  H. 

7.  Width  and  thickness  are  each  4 ft.  1 in. 

8.  18§. 

9.  Answers  may  differ. 

10.  $149.12.  ' 

GRAMMAR. 

If  the  reader  sees  in  this  fairy  picture  only  the 
romantic  coloring  of  some  fabulous  El  Dorado,  he 
must  recall  what  has  been  said  before  in  reference 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Incas,  and  consider  that  these 
“Houses  of  the  Sun,”  as  they  were  styled,  were  the 
common  reservoir  into  which  flowed  all  the  streams 


of  publio  and  private  benefactions  throughout  the 
empire. — Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

1.  Give  the  unmodified  subject,  and  the  unmodi- 
fied predicates  (predicate  verbs)  of  the  principal 
clause. 

2.  What  are  the  modifiers  of  (a)  must  recall;  (b) 
consider? 

3.  What  are  the  modifiers  of  (a)  sees;  (b)  reservoir? 

4.  Parse  has  been  said. 

5.  Parse  (a)  that;  (b)  into. 

6.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  reservoir;  (b)  streams. 

7.  Define  (a)  adjective;  (b)  preposition;  (c)  abstract 
noun. 

8.  Name  five  adjectives  which,  being  used  like 
nouns,  are  often  called  adjective  pronouns. 

9.  Write  sentences  showing  the  use  of  the  past 
perfect  (pluperfect)  tense  of  the  verb,  (a)  sit;  (b)  set; 
(c)  lie  (to  recline) ; (d)  lay. 

10.  Illustrate  by  sentence  or  sentences  the  use  of 
a participle  and  an  infinitive  used  like  adjectives. 

ANSWERS — GRAMMAR. 

1.  Subject,  he.  Predicates,  must  recall,  and  {must) 
consider. 

2.  (a)  The  adverbial  clause,  If  reader  sees,  and  the 
objective  clause,  what  has  been  said.  ( What  may 
be  treated  as  the  object.)  (b)  The  objective  clause, 
that  “ Houses  of  the  Sun”  were  reservoir. 

3.  (a)  The  adverbial  phrase  in  picture,  and  the 
object  coloring ; (b)  The  adjectives  the  and  common, 
and  the  adjective  clause,  into  which  flowed  streams. 

4.  Principal  parts,  say,  said,  saying,  said;  regular, 
transitive,  passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  present 
perfect  tense,  and  agrees  with  the  subject  ichat  in 
the^third  person  and  singular  number. 

5.  (a)  That  connects  the  following  clause  to  the  verb 
consider,  and  is  a conjunction,  (b)  Into  shows  the 
relation  between  its  object  which  and  the  verb 
flowed,  and  is  a preposition. 

6.  (a)  Attribute  (predicate  noun) ; agrees  with  tlfe 
subject  in  the  nominative  case,  (b)  Subject  of  flowed ; 
nominative  case. 

7.  (a)f  A word  used  to  modify  a noun  or  pronoun 
is  an  adjective,  (b)  A word  used  to  show  relation 
is  a preposition,  (c)  The  name  of  a quality  is  an 
abstract  noun. 

8.  Ex.  All,  any,  both,  few,  this,  that. 

9.  Ex.  (a)  He  had  sat  at  the  table  an  hour,  (b) 
He  had’set  the  hen.  (c)  He  had  lain  in  bed  too 
long,  (d)  He  had  laid  the  book  on  the  table. 

10.  Ex.  John,  having  recited  his  lesson,  was  dis- 
missed. 

PRON  UN  CIA  TION. 

Pronounce  every  syllable  and  every  letter  that  is 
not  silent: 
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cupola.  geography. 

victory. 

diamond.  participle. 

every. 

dyspepsia.  folio. 

civil. 

guardian.  misery. 

pumpkin. 

library.  solder. 

sarsaparilla. 

Andrew.  several. 

- superintendent. 

and  drew.  secretary. 

nominative. 

brand  new.  interest. 

February. 

family.  neuralgia. 

atoll. 

homage.  presentiment.  at  all. 

hygiene.  multiplication,  pencil. 

Arctic.  venial. 

cancel. 

DRILL  EXERCISE  IN  LANGUAGE. 

Here  are  some  expressions  in  which  mistakes  are 

often  made,  especially  in  conversation.  These  sen- 
tences are  all  correct.  Have  pupils  repeat  them 
aloud  until  the  sound  as  well  as  the  sense  becomes 
familiar  to  them.  The  exercise  is  from  Tarbell’s 

Lessons jn  Language: 

It  is  I 

It  was  I 

It  is  he 

It  was  he 

It  is'she 

It  was  she 

It  is  we 

It  was  we 

It  is  they 

It  was  they 

It  isn’t  I 

It  wasn’t  I 

It  isn’t  he 

It  wasn’t  he 

It  isn’t  she 

It  wasn’t  she 

It  isn’t  we 

It  wasn’t  we 

It  isn’t  they 

It  wasn’t  they 

Vary  the  above  exercise  by  putting  the  sentences 

in  an  interrogative  form. 

Caution:  After  It  is  and  It  was  use  I,  we,  he, 
she,  they,  and  not  me,  us,  him,  her,  them. 

FRANKLIN  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISE. 


Bobn  Januaby  17, 1706. 

Every  teacher  must  certainly  have  such  an  abun- 
dance of  material  easily  available  from  which  to  se- 
lect and  arrange  matter  for  a Franklin  Birthday  ex- 
ercise that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  space  here  to 
print  material  for  a program.  A few  suggestions 
may  be  acceptable,  with  perhaps  a few  quotations 
from  Franklin’s  writings  given  to  save  the  teacher 
the  labor  of  collecting  them. 

Let  the  chief  aim  of  the  program  be  to  impress 
the  pupils  with  the  greatness  of  Franklin  and  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work  he  did  in  the  struggle 
for  American  Independence. 

Much  good  material  may  be  obtained  from  the 
text-books  on  U.  S.  History  which  the  pupils  will  be 
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able  to  bring  from  their  homes.  The  teacher  should 
have  “Franklin’s  Autobiography.”  The  exercises 
will  make  a deeper  impression  upon  the  pupils  if  a 
portrait  of  Franklin  wreathed  with  the  national 
colors,  is  placed  in  a conspicuous  position  in  front  of 
the  school.  A fine  photogravure  portrait  of  Frank- 
lin, 22X28,  can  be  had  by  sending  one  dollar  to 
Intelligence,  Oak  Park,  111. 

From  Franklin’s  life  and  writings  much  rich 
material  may  be  selected  for  a program  for  any 
grade  of  pupils.  As  a preparation  in  the  interme- 
diate and  advanced  grades  set  the  pupils  to  work 
two  weeks  before  time  to  find  out  and  read  all  they 
can  about  Franklin.  The  program  may  be  made 
up  of  readings,  informal  questions  and  talks  about 
Franklin,  recitations  selected  from  his  writings,  and 
the  repeating  of  Franklin  quotations. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1.  If  a man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head  no 
man  can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  investment 
in  knowledge  pays  the  best  interest. 

2.  Lost  time  is  never  found  again,  and  what  we 
call  time  enough  always  proves  little  enough. 

3.  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

4.  He  that  by  his  plow  would  thrive,  himself 
must  either  hold  or  drive. 

5.  Vessels  large  may  venture  more,  but  little 
boats  should  keep  near  the  shore. 

6.  Experience  is  a dear  school,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other. 

7.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the' 
morning  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a creditor* 
makes  him  easy  six  months  longer ; but  if  he  sees  you 
at  a billiard  table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a tavern- 
he  sends  for  his  money  next  day. 

8.  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 

6.  Dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time, 
for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

MARCHING  SONG. 

BY  “CLABE.” 

Let  us  march  around  in  singing, 

Happy  little  girls  and  boys, 

We  will  all  keep  time  so  nicely 

That  you  will  not  hear  much  noise. 

Shoulders  back,  heads  up,  eyes  forward,. 

Hands  at  sides,  do  not  look  back; 

Keep  in  line  like  little  soldiers, 

Left  foot,  right  foot,  front  to  back. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three,  four, 

Step  together,  here  we  go, 

One,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three,  four,. 

Here  we  are  all  in  a row. 


lii  1 iui is ll VEfUF  EDUCATION. 


REPRODUCTION  stories. 

Short  interesting  stories  should  be  frequently 
told  or  read,  only  once,  to  the  class  for  reproduction 
from  memory.  Whenever  the  pupils  seem  dull  and 
listless  a teacher  can  use  a story  to  advantage. 
Like  other  lessons,  these  should  not  be  slighted  by 
the  pupils,  but  they  should  be  required  to  carefully 
attend  to  them.  Some  should  be  written  while 
others  may  be  reproduced  orally.  As  a result  the 
attention  and  memory  are  highly  cultivated,  the 
pupils  interested,  and  monotony  destroyed,  while 
writing  and  talking  are  improved.  Persistent  use 
alone  will  produce  the  best  results. 

FOB  PBIMABY  GBADE — THE  SLY  CAT. 

Dick  is  an  Gld  cat  that  lives  at  Nellie’s  house. 
Nelhe  does  not  like  Dick  any  more.  I will  tell  you 
why  She  had  a very  nice  tea  party  for  her  dolls 
awhile  ago,  and  she  took  great  pains  to  set  her  little 
table  very  neatly.  Then  she  went  to  get  her  dolls 
and  put  them  in  their  chairs.  While  she  was  gone, 
Dick  came  and  ate  up  all  the  goodies.  The  cream 
was  gone,  and  so  was  the  cake.  So  Nellie  could 

“W™  PTty^  u °W  When  8he  sees  Dick  she  says, 
Scat,  so  loud  that  he  runs  out  of  doors  and  hides. 

willie’s  circus. 

A circus  had  come  to  town  where  Willie  lived. 

fnd  Wh  f/fge  b°yS  at  8Ch°°l  talkinS  it, 

and  he  fought  he  would  have  a circus  himself.  So 

l?™15,67,  the  black  cat-  and  Ned,  the  dog, 
d took  his  little  brother  and  sister  into  the  secret. 
Pussy  was  a tiger,  Ned  was  a wolf,  and  Willie  him- 
self  was  a showman.  It  wasn’t  a very  large-circus, 
and  Harry  and  Tottie  were  all  the  audience.  When 
pussy  mewed  Willie  would  say,  “Be  careful,  ladies 

ToHiT^Ti11''  i^8  tlgGr  iS  7617  fierce”  Tben 
Tottie  would  look  frightened  and  say,  “My!  what  if 

was  thf  ? l0°Se?”  T°ttie  and  Harry  said 
was  the  nicest  circus  they  had  ever  seen.  Which 

butWmie’stme’  aStheyhadnever:seenaDy  circus 

fob  advanced  primary  the  mischievous  ^monkey 

fnfnWL  an  Tned  a m0nkey  that  did  som°  very 
*Ty^  0ne  day  be  was  in  the  kitche^ 

The  h 7’  it  TK  WaS  trjiQg  0a  a new  bonnet 

it  I tbw'K?  ,h0me'  J°ck0  Waited  tiU  ske  laid 
it  on  the  table  and  turned  her  back.  Then  he  put 

on  his  head  The  cook  saw  him,  and  began  to 
chase,  but  Jocko  climbed  a tall  tree,  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  top,  he  began  tearing  the  bonnet 
to  pieces  When  he  got  ready  to'come  down,  noth- 

onfgsiliT  ?°nnet  but  a few  ra^ed  Pi^es 

of  silk  which  he  had  in  his  mouth.  Jocko’s  master 

gave  Nelly  a new  bonnet,  but  she  never  quite  for- 
gave the  monkey  for  his  prank. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

A man  had  a dog  named  Hero,  and  I think  when 
you  know  what  Hero  did,  you  will  say  he  was  very 
well  named.  The  man  fell  and  broke  his  leg  while 
walking  over  a mountain.  He  was  not  able  to  walk 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  dog  saw 
that  something  was  amiss  with  his  master,  and  he 
ran  away  home  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  poor  man 
thought  his  dog  had  deserted  him,  but  Hero  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  went  to  his  master’s 
house  and  barked  loudly  and  scratched  at  the  door 
till  somebody  opened  it.  Then  he  ran,  seized  his 
mistress’  dress  between  his  teeth,  and  tried  to  pull 
her  toward  the  door.  The  lady  saw  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  as  it  was  long  past  the  time  for  her 
husband’s  return,  she  feared  he  had  met  with  an 
accident.  Her  two  sons  took  lanterns  and  started 
out  in  search  of  their  father.  The  dog  ran  on 
ahead,  turning  often  to  see  if  they  were  following,  . 
and  he  soon  reaohed  the  spot  where  his  master  lay. 
The  poor  man  was  helped  home,  and  he  was  verv 
grateful  to  his  faithful  dog. 

THE  MONTHS. 

A RECITATION  FOB  TWELVE  LITTLE  GIBLS. 

1.  — When  January’s  here 

Snow-men  appear. 

2.  — While  February’s  waiting 

We’ll  have  some  skating. 

3-  When  March  comes  this  way 

Breezes  are  at  play. 

4. — During  April  hours 

Expect  sun-showers. 

5.  — When  May-flowers  hide 

Search  far  and  wide! 

6. — When  the  year’s  at  June 

Half  the  world’s  in  tune. 

7.  — While  July  stays 

Flies  have  curious  ways. 

8. — When  August  comes 

Look  out  for  plums. 

9-  While  September  wears 

Help  get  in  the  pears. 

10. — When  October  grieves 

Help  bind  up  the  sheaves. 

11* — Ere  November  flies 

You  shall  see  mince  pies. 

12.— When  December’s  knocking 

Then  hang  up  your  stocking. 

—Mary  N.  Preeoott. 
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MAR  VELS  OF  SURGER  Y. 

The  process  of  grafting  anipial  tissue  is  now  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  the  deficiency  of  one 
creature  is  made  good  by  taking  a piece  or  part  of 
another.  A disfiguring  birth-mark  on  the  face  of 
a child  was  recently  neatly  cut  away,  and  a patch  of 
skin  taken  from  the  arm  of  the  mother  was  trans- 
lated to  cover  the  wound.  A man  so  frightfully 
umed  as  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  skin  was 
successfully  recovered  with  frog  skin.  Recovery 
will  have  a double  meaning  "henceforth  for  him. 
Oculists  have  taken  the  cornea  from  the  eyes  of  rab- 
bits, cats  and  dogs,  to  replace  and  make  good  the 
vision  of  human  beings.  That  wonderful  fiber,  the 
nerve,  has  also  yielded  itself  to  the  skillful  touch  of 
science.  The  nerves  may  be  patched  and  pieced. 
The  nerves  of  brutes  have  been  successfully  joined 
to  the  stumps  of  severed  nerves  of  men.  Baldness 
may  be  cured  by  grafting.  A New  York  physician 
has  recently  repaired  ravages  of  this  kind  by  first 
taking  grafts  from  the  patient’s  own  scalp,  where 
time  had  spared  his  locks,  and  afterward  eking  out 
the  supply  by  portions  taken  from  the  head  of  an- 
other person.  These  grafts  were  cut  up  by  means 
of  a punch,  and  included  not  only  the  thickness  of 
skin,  but  also  subcutaneous  tissues  beneath,  which 
left  them  fully  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Holes 
corresponding  in  size  to  these  left  after  the  removal 
of  the  grafts,  were,  of  course,  made  in  the  scalp  for 
their  reception.  All  the  grafts  united  well,  without 
suppuration  or  untoward  results,  and  bore  hair  lux- 
uriantly. Even  the  bones,  where  they  have  been 
splintered  by  accident  or  destroyed  by  disease, 
may  be  replaced  with  better  bones  and  become  in- 
corporate with  the  complete  osseous  structure.  A 
case  of  this  kind,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our 
last,  is  just  now  attracting  a good  deal  of  attention. 

On  November  16,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  a portion  of  a living  dog’s  foreleg  was 
engrafted  into  a boy’s  leg,  to  take  the  place  of  a bone 
that  was  lacking.  The  boy  was  born  with  a defec- 
tive leg,  the  bone  of  which,  in  a previous  operation, 
had  been  broken  intentionally  by  the  surgeon,  but 
union  between  the  bony  fragments  had  failed  to 
take  place.  The  boy  and  the  dog  were  bound  on  a cot, 
both  under  the  influence  of  anesthetics,  but  the  dog, 
which  was  .a  black  spaniel,  was  incased  in  a hardened 
plaster  of  Paris  cast,  his  right  foreleg  and  head  and 
tail  being  free.  The  boy’s  leg  was  somewhat  short- 
ened, and  just  above  the  ankle  was  a space  that  en- 
tirely lacked  bony  tissue.  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  pro- 
fessor of  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  performed  the  operation,  which  consisted 
of  engrafting  the  ulna  of  the  dog’s  foreleg,  the 
homologue  of  a man’s  arm,  into  the  wound. 

The  boy’s  leg  was  shaved  and  thoroughly  washed. 
Towels  dampened  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
were  placed  around  the  leg  and  ankle,  leaving  only 
a small  portion  exposed  to  the  operator.  Also,  every 
instrument  was  kept  in  an  antiseptic  solution.  The 
skin  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  exposed  to  view.  All  bleeding  during  the 
operation  was  prevented  by  a bandage  above  the 
knee,  which  effectually  compressed  all  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  leg.  The  periosteum  of  the  bone  was 
carefully  pushed  back.  A nutrient  artery  in  the 
bone  was  prevented  from  bleeding  by  a wooden  plug 


made  from  a match.  All  the  vessels  were  tied,  and 
then  the  bandage  was  removed.  So  perfectly  had 
this  controlled  the  blood  vessels  that  only  a small 
amount  of  oozing  occurred,  which  was  readily  stop- 
ped with  boiling  hot  water.  The  operation  was  so 
near  the  ankle  joint  that  groat  care  nad  to  be  exer- 
cised in  order  not  to  cut  into  the  joint.  A plaster 
bandage  was  then  put  on  from  the  thigh  to  the  base 
of  the  toes,  an  opening  being  left  at  the  point  of 
operation. 

The  dog’s  leg  was  first  denuded  of  hair  and  ren- 
dered thoroughly  antiseptic.  Then  came  a delicate 
part  of  the  operation.  Animals  are  more  susceptible 
to  an  anesthetic  than  human  beings,  and  great  care 
has  to  be  taken  that  the  animal  does  not  die,  for  it 
is  the  bone  of  a live  dog  and  not  of  a dead  one,  that  is 
wanted  for  the  void  in  the  boy’s  leg.  After  the  dog 
was  well  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  the 
surgeon  cut  into  his  leg  at  a point  where  a dog’s 
knee  ought  to  be.  The  graft  must  be  nourished, 
and  to  insure  nutrition  the  keenest  knowledge  of 
of  the  distribution  of  arteries  in  the  canine  anatomy 
is  essential.  The  surgeon  finds  that  part  of  the  in- 
terosseous artery  from  whieh  the  nutrient  artery  of 
the  bone  makes  its  exit.  The  head  of  the  ulna,  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  dog’s  forearm,  is  sawed  off. 
One  and  a half  inches  below  this  the  nutrient  artery 
is  given  off,  with  its  numerous  ramifications  through- 
out the  bony  tissues  and  here  the  bone  must  be 
sawed  again.  This  severs  the  interosseous  artery, 
but  it  is  easily  tied,  and  that  prime  factor,  the  nu- 
trient artery  is  saved.  In  his  hands  the  surgeon 
now  holds  a piece  of  bone  an  inch  and  a half  long. 
It  is  separated  from  the  bony  parts  of  the  dog,  but 
connected  by  flesh  and  those  life-giving  ducts,  the 
arteries. 

All  is  now  ready,  and  the  dog  is  placed  alongside 
the  leg  of  the  boy,  his  head  toward  that  of  the  boy 
Holes  are  bored  in  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the 
boy’s  leg,  and  silver  wires  are  passed  through,  con- 
necting the  two  parts  loosely.  The  graft  is  next 
dropped  between  these  two  extremities,  and  medul- 
lary portions  of  the  boy’s  bone  are  made  to  fit  over 
an  aluminum  peg.  The  silver  sutures  are  drawn 
tight  and  tied.  The  skin  and  flesh  flaps  of  the 
dog’s  leg  are  sewed  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  wound 
in  the  boy’s  leg  and  it  is  dressed  antiseptically. 
Two  long  rods  of  iron  are  bent  to  form  a protection 
over  the  wound.  They  are  firmly  bandaged  to  the 
body  by  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  and  are  made  to 
allow  the  surgeon  to  look  at  his  dressing.  Last  of 
all  comes  the  firm  strapping  of  the  dog  to  the  boy’s 
leg.  This  is  done  by  broad  bandages  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  vocal  chords  of  the  dog  have  been  cut, 
and  this  operation,  a painless  one  to  the  dog,  will 
relieve  the  boy  from  the  annoyance  of  frequent 
winnings.  Besides,  frequent  injections  of  morphine 
will  prevent  the  dog  from  becoming  restless. 

This  ends  the  operation  so  far  as  the  surgeons  are 
concerned,  it  being  intended  to  keep  the  dog,  if  liv- 
ing, ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  position  described  The 
dog  is  fed  with  milk  and  water,  and  morphine  is  in- 
jected into  him  to  keep  him  quiet.  For  the  first  few 
days,  at  least,  after  the  operation,  the  patient  is 
said  to  have  been  doing  well.  The  case  has  at- 
tracted wide  interest  from  its  novelty  and  surgical 
importance. 
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Current  Affairs. 


TRAINING  THE  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

In  his  report  Secretary  Noble  says  the  Indian 
children  require  a process  of  training  and  education 
especially  suited  to  their  peculiar  conditions.  They 
must  necessarily  be  taught  English,  and  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons,  so  that  at  the  very  outset  the 
teacher  in  the  Indian  school  has  to  accomplish  an 
immense  task  not  met  in  our  other  public  schools, 
viz.,  instruction  in  a tongue  foreign  to  that  of  the 
pupil.  The  industrial  training  schools  and  reser- 
vation boarding  schools  have  been  found  from  ex- 
perience to  be  those ^ best  adapted-  to  the  end  in 
view.  The  day  schools  on  the  reservations  are  at- 
tempted to  be  managed  so  as  to  be  eventually 
merged  into  the  public  school  system  if  opportunity 
offers.  In  them,  however,  there  is  little  parental 
authority  exerted  to  keep  the  unwilling  children  in 
attendance,  and  each  day’s  teaching  at  the  school  is 
almost  cancelled  by  each  day’s  return  to  the  camp 
and  its  influence.  There  is  some  improvement  both 
in  the  school  children  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
parents  to  have  them  taught;  but  nothing  but  com- 
pulsion will  efficiently  fill  these  schools  with  pupils, 
and  nothing  but  constant  superintendence  between 
school  hours  will  protect  them  from  recurrence  to 
the  bad  habits  of  their  homes. 

The  purpose  of  aiding  the  Indians  to  become 
self-supporting  by  farming,  and  thereby  add  to 
their  civilization  and  general  advancement  and 
comfort,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view  during 
the  year,  and  Indian  agents  have  been  repeatedly 
directed  and  urged  to  give  their  special  attention  to 
this  duty.  During  the  nine  months  ending  June 
30,  1890,  35,000  Indians  have  been  instructed  and 
assisted  in  fanning.  Nearly  1,200  who  never 
farmed  before  have  been  induced  to  make  a begin- 
ning, and  some  46,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
ploughed  by  them.  The  results  would  have  been 
even  more  satisfactory,  but  for  the  very  severe  win- 
ter on  the  western  coast  and  drouth  on  many  of  the 
Indian  reservations. 

The  Secretary  has  tried  to  prevent  those  persons 
who  seek  to  take  Indians  off  the  reservations  for  ex- 
hibition in  this  or  other  countries.  A bond  is  now 
required  of  any  person  asking  such  privilege,  con- 
ditioned on  the  fair  payment  and  treatment  of  the 
Indians  and  their  return  to  their  homes,  and  for  the 
employment  of  a white  man  to  be  selected  to  go 
along  with  the  Indians  and  look  to  their  rights  and 
welfare.  This,  it  is  thought,  has  done  much  good 
in  some  cases;  but  experience  shows  that  in  other 


cases  the  Indian  has  greatly  lost  by  such  employ- 
ment. He  is  taken  into  strange  and  most  ex- 
citing surroundings,  he  is  taught  to  renew  the 
wildest  and  most  savage  scenes  of  Indian  warfare, 
and  too  often  tempted  to  recur  in  practice  to  the  low- 
est vices.  When  misfortune  overtakes  him  in  any 
form  of  disease  or  accident,  or  bankruptcy  breaks 
up  the  show  of  his  employer,  his  condition  on  re- 
turning home  is  not  a good  object  lesson  of  the  bene- 
fits of  civilized  life  as  found  by  him  in  the  capitals 
of  our  own  or  other  enlightened  lands.  The  results 
are,  in  fact,  deplorable,  and  it  has  been  ordered  that 
no  more  such  licenses  or  contracts  shall  be  made  or 
approved,  and  that  all  Indian  agents  shall  exert 
themselves  to  prevent  and  defeat  any  attempts  in 
future  to  take  Indians  from  the  reservations  or  else- 
where for  such  purposes.  If  some  act  of  Congress 
were  passed  forbidding  any  person  or  corporation  to 
take  into  employment  or  under  control  any  Ameri- 
can Indian,  it  would  be  of  much  assistance  to  the 
Department  in  enforcing  this  policy. 


SPOILING  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

A writer  in  the  November  number  of  the  Century 
Magazine  raises  a question  of  importance  and 
interest.  Under  the  title  “Spoiling  the  Egyptians” 
he  comments  on  the  vast  number  and  great  value 
of  the  historical  and  artistic  objects  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  Nile  to  Europe  and  America.  “The 
traveler  in  Egypt,”he  says, “is  very  soon  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  Egypt  is  not  all  there.”  Tombs,  tem- 
ples, and  ruins  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  to  furn- 
ish European  and  American  museums.  The  statue 
of  the  architect  of  Karnac  is  in  the  museum  at  Mun- 
ich. The  two  obelisks  which  formerly  stood  near 
Pompey’s  Pillar,  now  the  only  conspicuous  monu- 
ment left  in  Alexandria,  are  divided  between  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  The  deportation  of  these  mon- 
uments from  Egypt  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  who 
enriched  France  at  the  expense  first  of  Egypt  and 
later  of  Italy. 

Since  this  work  began,  steam  communication  by 
land  and  water  has  brought  Egypt  within  compar- 
atively easy  reach  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world, 
and  it  becomes  a serious  question  whether,  in  the  in- 
terests of  archaeology,  as  well  as  in  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Egyptians,  these  venerable  monu- 
ments ought  not  to  be  left  amid  their  native  sur- 
roundings, and  in  a climate  which  preserves  instead 
of  destroying  them. 

Private  persons  are  no  longer  permitted  to  export 
antiquities,  but  this  permission  is  given  to  respons- 
ible explorers.  The  work  of  removal  has  already 
gone  far  to  rob  Egypt  of  many  of  its  historical  and 
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archaeological  treasures,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
time  had  come  when  the  question  of  removal  ought 
at  least  to  receive  thoughtful  discussion.  It  is  a 
question  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  interest  of  arch- 
aeological study  would  not  be  better  served  by  the 
preservation  of  the  monuments  at  home  than  by  their 
distribution  through  the  museums  of  the  world. 

The  same  question  has  been  raised  about  Athens, 
and  more  than  one  student  of  Greek  art  and  archi- 
tecture has  rebelled  at  the  separation  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  from  their  setting  on  the  Parthenon.  It  is 
true  that  the  Greeks  have  shown  criminal  indiffer- 
ence to  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
have  sold  their  treasures  with  an  almost  brutal  lack 
of  appreciation  of  their  importance  to  themselves; 
but  civilized  countries  ought  not  to  take  advantage 
either  of  indifference  or  cupidity.  The  writer  raises 
an  interesting  and  important  question. 

HOLLAND. 

The  severance  of  Luxembourg  from  Holland  has 
long  been  forseen;  but  the  Hollanders  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  future  which  seems  to  have  been 
marked  out  for  their  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  into  whose  hands  Luxembourg 
passes  under  the  Salic  law,  which  cuts  off  the  young 
princess  of  Holland,  is  a representative  of  a branch 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  but  he  is  also  very  closely 
allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  and  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Grand  Dukedom  of  Luxembourg  means 
the  supremacy  of  German  influence  in  that  country. 

The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is  a delicate  girl  of  ten. 
In  the  event  of  her  death,  the  Dutch  crown  would 
pass  to  her  father’s  only  sister,  who  happens  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar, and  whose  heirs  would  be  her  sons,  who  are 
German  princes  and  officers  in  the  German  army. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  but  the  fragile  life  of  a 
child  between  the  crown  of  Holland  and  the  great 
German  State,  between  the  nobly  attained  and  gal- 
lantly preserved  independence  of  the  Netherlands 
and  absorption  in  the  German  Empire. 

Germany,  meanwhile,  takes  no  chances,  and  has 
negotiated  with  the  Regent  a marriage  between  the 
Princess  Wilhelmina  and  the  son  of  Prince  Albert 
of  Prussia.  By  way  of  preparing  the  latter  for  his 
position  as  King-Consort  of  Holland,  he  is  to  be 
educated  at  the  Hague  instead  of  at  Berlin.  The 
Dutch,  who  have  no  liking  for  the  Prussian  element 
now  at  the  front  in  Germany,  are  greatly  disturbed 
by  this  prospect.  They  have  a great  affection  for 
the  noble  traditions  and  independence  of  Holland, 
and  great  pride  in  her  commercial  supremacy,  and 
they  have  great  antipathy  to  the  harsh,  arrogant,  and 
military  spirit  now  reigning  in  Germany. 

The  monarchy  in  Holland  has  been  the  mild  reign 
of  a very  popular  house.  It  has  existed  by  suffer- 
ance rather  than  by  any  adhesion  to  the  monarchical 


principle,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  the  Dutch 
are  compelled  to  face  the  certainty  of  absorption 
into  the  German  Empire,  the  monarchy  will  be 
abolished,  and  a Dutch  republic  re-established. 

TUNNELING  UNDER  LONDON. 

The  New  City  & South  London  Railroad,  which 
connects  London  proper  with  the  district  across  the 
Thames,  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  rapid  transit 
system  of  the  English  metropolis.  It  differs  from 
other  underground  lines  in  that  it  is  being  con- 
structed, not  by  the  digging  of  a trench  along  its 
entire  route,  but  by  the  digging  of  shafts  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  depth  at  various  points  and  from 
thence  tunneling  along  the  line  mapped  out.  This 
process  not  only  avoids  the  tearing  up  of  streets, 
but  enables  the  construction  of  the  road  along  a di- 
rect line  regardless  of  the  buildings  above. 

Being  laid  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  becomes  almost 
costless,  since  the  owners  of  the  land  above  cannot 
show  that  they  have  suffered  any  damages  from  the 
road  so  far  beneath  them.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  an  interesting  one.  Immense  cylinders  are 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  provided  with 
a cutting  apparatus  which  enables  them  to  burrow 
through  the  earth  as  a scoop  is  thrust  through  a 
cheese.  When  two  feet  or  so  of  earth  have  been  re- 
moved, cast-iron  plates  are  bolted  together  length- 
wise to  form  a complete  ring  around  the  space  ex- 
cavated, then  the  cylinder  is  pushed  forward  two 
feet  again,  and  again  a ring  of  cast-iron  plates  joined 
to  the  preceding  one,  and  so  on  until  at  the  end  there 
will  be  a gigantic  iron  drain-pipe,  or  rather  two 
gigantic  iron  drain-pipes  side  by  side,  which  have 
been  thrust  through  three  miles  of  solid  clay. 

The  trains  on  the  new  road  are  to  be  propelled 
by  electric  motors.  The  number  of  employees  is 
reduced  in  a way  that  we  are  used  to  in  America, 
but  which  is  new  in  England.  Instead  of  having  a 
series  of  tickets  with  different  fares  for  different 
distances,  a single  ticket  costing  four  cents  will  be 
used  for  all  distances.  The  London  Spectator,  in 
commenting  upon  the  labor  force  thus  saved,  sug- 
gests that  in  the  future  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid 
ticket-sellers  altogether  by  having  an  automatic 
turn-table  at  the  station  entrance,  bearing  the 
words:  “Drop  a penny  in  the  slot  and  the  gate 
will  open.” 

If  this  road  proves  as  successful  as  the  London 
Press  believes  it  will,  it  is  prophesied  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  introduced  into  New  York  City,  where 
the  elevated  system  cannot  be  much  further  devel- 
oped without  ruining  the  best  thoroughfares  and  at 
the  same  time  imposing  upon  the  roads  an  intolera- 
ble burden  of  indebtedness  to  pay  the  damage  suits- 
to  abutting  property  owners. 
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MARCHING  AGAINST  BIHE. 

The  Lisbon  newspapers  describe  the  military  ex- 
pedition that  has  been  sent  against  the  King  of  Bihe, 
on  the  fertile  and  populous  plateau  just  east  of  the 
mountains  separating  it  from  Angola.  The  expedi- 
tion is  under  the  command  of  Captain  Arthur  de 
Paive,  who  has  been  for  years  the  Portuguese  chief 
of  the  Boers,  who  years  ago  emigrated  from  South 
Africa,  and  established  themselves  at  Humpata,  in 
the  mountains  east  of  Mossanedes.  One  column  of 
the  advancing  forces  consists  of  254  regular  soldiers, 
with  officers,  two  Krupp  cannon,  two  mountain  can- 
non, two  Gatling  guns,  and  fifteen  artillery  men.  A 
squadron  of  forty-five  cavalry,  mostly  Boers 
mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  accompanies  this  de- 
tachment, which  also  includes  nearly  400  natives 
who  happen  to  be  German  and  English  subjects. 
They  have  no  quarrel  with  the  natives  of  Bihe,  but 
have  sold  their  services  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. The  force  is  armed  with  Martini-Henry  and 
Snyder  rifles,  and  have  plenty  of  ammunition  for  the 
cannon  and  80,000  cartridges. 

The  artillery,  ammunition  and  provisions  are 
transported  in  twenty-five  big  wagons.  The  column 
left  Humpata  on  October  8.  At  Caconda  it  was 
joined  by  another  column  from  Benguella, consisting 
of  more  than  100  regular  soldiers.  A third  column 
of  more  than  130  regular  soldiers  arrived  at  Bail- 
unda  on  August  27,  and  is  to  converge  with  the  other 
troops  in  Bihe.  Some  reserve  troops  are  left  at 
Benguella  to  be  called  upon  if  their  services  are 
needed. 

The  purpose  of  this  formidable  expedition  is  to 
inflict  severe  punishment  upon  the  people  of  Bihe 
and  to  erect  a fort  for  the  permanent  occupation  of 
the  oountry.  Three  hundred  soldiers  will  be  left  as 
a garrison,  and  Bailunda,  which  is  on  the  way  from 
the  coast  to  Bihe,  will  also  be  permanently  occupied 
by  troops.  The  total  force  concerned  in  this  expedi- 
tion amounts  to  about  1,500  men. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  formidable  prepara- 
tions to  kill  the  natives  of  Bihe,  of  whom  explorers 
have  always  spoken  so  highly?  The  reason  is  that 
a while  ago  the  King  of  Bihe  feared  that  the  Port- 
uguese intended  to  occupy  his  country,  and  reduce 
him  to  vassalage.  He  therefore  drove  out  the  Port- 
uguese who  were  in  the  country,  expelled  the  Gov- 
ernment agent,  and  seized  the  property  of  the  trad- 
ers. The  King  will  have  cause  bitterly  to  repent 
his  indiscretion.  Of  course,  the  Biheans,  numerous 
and  brave  as  they  are,  can  not  resist  such  a force. 
The  Boers,  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  expedi- 
tion,"could  conquer  them  alone.  It  is  surprising  to 
hear  that  they  have  entered  the  campaign  against 
the  Biheans,  for  they  have  no  quairel  with  the 
natives,  and  they  have  probably  been  induced  to 
go  to  war  only  upon  the  promise  of  great  material 
advantages. 

Those  who  have  read  the  story  of  the  Biheans,  as 
told  by  Cameron,  by  Arnot,  and  by  other  travelers 
and  missionaries,  can  not  but  deeply  regret  that 
these  brave  and  intelligent  natives  have  been  involv- 
ed in  this  terrible  trouble.  They  are  among  the 
greatest  travelers  in  Africa.  They  think  nothing 
of  threading  the  narrow  paths  for  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  on  their  trading 


expeditions.  White  men  have  found  them  the  most 
serviceable  of  carriers.  Physically  they  are  a splen- 
did people,  and  they  inhabit  perhaps  the  most  fav- 
ored part  of  tropical  Africa. 

On  their  elevated  plateaus  the  miasmatic  influ- 
ences, which  are  the  bane  of  the  country,  display 
their  deadly  power  but  feebly,  and  white  men  can 
live  and  work  in  Bihe  in  comparative  comfort.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  parts  of  tropical  Africa  that 
are  adapted  for  colonization  by  white  men.  It  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  the  Boer  farmers  have  been  lured 
on  this  expedition  by  the  promise  that  they  would 
be  permitted  to  establish  their  plantations  in  the 
beautiful  country  of  Bihe.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Portuguese  intend  to  inflict  terrible  punishment 
upon  the  natives,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  the  Biheans  as  an  independent 
and  prosperous  people. 

POSTAL  MATTERS . 

In  his  annual  report  the  Postmaster-General  re- 
views the  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  postal  service  and  dwells  upon  some 
improvements  already  made. 

In  regard  to  a postal  telegraph  he  says : 

The  swiftest  mail  is  not  fast  enough  in  these  days 
for  all  the  needs  of  commerce  and  social  correspond- 
ence. The  conviction  steadily  grows  upon  me  that 
the  postoffice  should  do  more  than  employ  fast  mails 
and  stage  coaches,  and  that  the  electric  wires  should 
carry  letters;  that  the  people  who  pay  in  postage 
rates  the  cost  of  the  postal  system  have  a right  to 
the  use  of  the  postal  plants  as  a means  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  telegraphic  correspondence  and  for  the 
instant  transmission  of  postal  money  orders.  We 
strain  every  muscle  and  nerve  trying  to  gain  an  hour 
or  two  on  this  collection  or  that  delivery.  We  worry 
the  railroads  with  importunities  for  new  trains  or 
faster  ones  that  shall  save  perhaps  three  or  four 
hours.  All  the  while  its  quickest  service,  by  which 
electric  letters  might  be  transmitted,  and  whole  days 
or  whole  nights  be  gained  or  saved,  is  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  country’s  postal  service.  The  postal 
service  has  proved  itself  able  to  manage  successfully 
the  telegraph  business  in  connection  with  the  postal 
system  and  as  part  of  it.  In  one  form  or  another 
the  public  imperatively  demands  cheaper  telegraphy, 
and  the  Postoffice  Department  can  supply  it  at  less 
cost  than  any  corporation,  unless  the  latter  has  rent, 
light,  and  fuel  free,  and  carriers  and  clerks  without 
pay.  The  postal  service  is  the  Government’s  kind 
hand,  protecting  and  promoting  the  correspondence 
of  its  people  and  communication  by  telegraph  as 
well  as  by  mail  is  essential  to  its  best  development. 
The  plan  proposed  for  a postal  telegraph  is  familiar 
to  the  public.  There  would  be  no  outlay  of  money, 
no  appointment  of  clerks,  and  no  financial  liability. 

Under  the  head  “A  New  Plan  for  Postal  Savings 
Banks,”  the  report  says : “I  recommend  that  the 
Postoffice  Department  be  authorized  to  establish 
postal  savings  banks  under  regulations  formulated 
by  the  Postmaster-General;  that  the  said  banks  be 
located  as  follows:  (1),  In  States  having  no  laws  re- 
gulating savings  banks.  (2)  In  any  other  States 
upon  petition  of  a considerable  number  pf  residents 
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of  any  one  locality.  (3)  Not  more  numerously  than 
one  postoffice  for  every  ten  miles  of  area;  that  the 
interest  to  be  paid  depositors  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  and  be  one  half  of  one  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  rate  paid  to  depositors  by  private  bankers; 
that  all  postal  savings  received  within  a State  shall 
be  placed  on  deposit  with  the  National  banks  of  t hat 
State,  on  application,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
interest  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  that  all  such  deposits  be  declared  by 
special  enactment  preferred  claims  against  the  banks 
holding  them.” 


THE  ARMY. 

The  subject  of  desertions  from  the  army  is  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
second  annual  report,  as  it  was  in  his  first.  For  the 
four  years  preceding  that  covered  by  the  present 
report,  the  number  of  desertions  showed  a gradual 
increase,  the  causes  alleged  being  restlessness  under 
discipline,  disappointment  with  the  service  and  its 
lack  of  induce  ents,  dissipation,  and  employment  at 
ordinary  labor.  Last  year  the  number  of  deser- 
tions was  reported  at  2,751,  and  for  the  current  year 
at  2,086,  or  a decrease  of  twenty-four  per  cent.,  the 
new  act  of  Congress  to  prevent  desertions  not  tak- 
ing effect  early  enough  to  greatly  reduce  the  num- 
ber up  to  date.  For  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year,  however,  there  was  a decrease  of  thirty-three 
per  cent.,  indicating  that  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law — retaining  a part  of  the  soldier’s  pay  for  the 
first  year  until  the  end  of  the  enlistment,  allowing 
him  after  a year’s  service  in  time  of  peace  to  pur- 
chase his  discharge,  and  giving  him  a free  dis- 
charge if  desired  after  three  years’  service — may  be 
expected  to  prove  a remedy  for  what  is  described  as 
the  greatest  evil  in  the  army. 

But  additional  legislation  is  recommended  in  or- 
der to  make  the  service  more  desirable — that  the 
pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  be  increased,  and 
that  any  enlisted  man  of  two  years’  service  shall, 
under  fixed  rules,  be  permitted  to  compete  for  a 
commission,  and  not  as  now  be  forced  to  depend 
for  promotion  on  the  recommendation  for  examina- 
tion by  his  company  commander.  These  are  sug- 
gestions of  practical  value,  and  if  to  them  be  added 
the  suggestion  made  last  year,  that  the  soldier 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  himself  by 
means  of  post  schools,  lectures,  etc.,  so  that  when 
discharged  he  may  be  fitted  for  civil  life,  should 
work  a wholesome  and  needed  change  in  the  army. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  coast  and  harbor  de- 
fense, the  report  recommends  that  a fixed  policy  of 
mprovement  be  adopted  and  the  annual  appropria- 
tion so  enlarged  that  manufacturers  may  be  war- 
ranted in  putting  in  the  necessary  plant  and  the 
work  along  the  whole  coast  be  carried  on  from  year 
to  year  to  final  completion.  The  construction  of 
modern  high-power  ordnance  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily at  the  Watervliet  factory,  guns  from  three 
to  ten  inches  caliber,  equal  to  the  very  best,  being 
turned  out,  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  are  pro- 
ducing the  forgings  for  the  ten  and  twelve-inch 


breech  loading  guns,  pronounced  to  be  of  excellent 


doned  during  the  year,  the  department  has  rendered 
material  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  national 


rivers. 


POPULATION  OF  OUR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

The  new  census  shows  the  population  of  fifty  cities 
to  be  as  follows: 


1.  New  York 

1890. 

. ...  1,513.501  1... 

1880. 

. 1,206,209 

2.  Chicago 

3.  Philadelphia  . . . 

....  1,098,576  4... 

. 503,185 

....  1,044,894  2... 

. 847,170 

4.  Brooklyn 

. ...  804,377  3... 

. 566,663; 

5.  St.  Louis 

. ...  460,357  6... 

. 350,518 

6.  Boston 

....  446,507  5... 

. 362,839 

7.  Baltimore 

. ...  433,547  7... 

. 332,313 

8.  San  Francisco . . 

. ...  297,990  9... 

. 233,959 

9.  Cincinnati 

....  296,309  8... 

. 255,139 

10.  Cleveland. .,  . . . 

. ...  261,546  11... 

. 160,116 

11.  Buffalo 

....  254,457  13... 

. 155,134 

12.  New  Orleans  . . . 

. . . . 241,995  10. . . 

. 216,090 

13.  Pittsburg 

....  238,473  12... 

. 156,389 

14.  Washington 

....  228,160  14... 

. 147,293 

15.  Detroit 

....  205,669  18... 

. 116,340 

16.  Milwaukee 

....  203,979  19... 

. 115,587 

17.  Newark 

....  182,020  15... 

. 136,508 

18.  Minneapolis . . . . 

19.  Jersey  City 

....  164,738  38... 

, . 46,887 

....  163,98717.. 

. . 120,722 

20.  Louisville 

161,005  16.. 

. . 123,758 

21.  Omaha 

139,526^63.. 

. . 30,518 

22:  Rochester 

....  138,32722... 

. . 89,366 

23.  St.  Paul 

....  133,156  45... 

. . 41,473 

24.  Providence 

....  132,043  20... 

. . 104,857 

25.  Indianapolis . . . . 

107,445  24. . 

. . 75,056 

26.  Denver 

.....  106,670  49.. 

. . 35,629' 

27.  Kansas  City  (estimated)  105,000  30. . 

. . 55,785 

28.  Allegheney 

104,967  23.. 

. . 78,682 

29.  Albany 

93,523  21.. 

. . 90,758 

30.  Columbus 

90,398  33.. 

. . 51,647 

31.  Syracuse 

87.777  32... 

. . 51,792 

32.  New  Haven  . . . . 

85,891  26.. 

. . 62,882 

33.  Worcester 

84,53628.. 

. . 58,291 

34.  Scranton 

83,450  39. . 

. . 45,850 

35.  Toledo 

82,652  35.. 

. . 50,137 

36.  Richmond* 

80,838  25.. 

. . 63,600 

37.  Paterson 

78,300  34.. 

. . 51,031 

38.  Lowell 

77,605  27.. 

. . 59,475 

39.  Nashville 

. ...  76,309  40. . 

. . 43,350 

40.  Fall  River 

74,351  37 . . 

. . 48,961 

41.  Cambridge 

69,837  31.. 

. . 52,669 

42.  Atlanta 

65,514  48.. 

. . 37,409 

43.  Memphis 

64,586  54.. 

. . 33,592 

44.  Grand  Rapids  . . 

64447  58.. 

. . 32,016 

45.  Wilmington  . . . 

61,437  42.. 

. . 42,478 

. . 56,747 

46.  Troy 

60,605  29.. 

47.  Reading 

58,926  41 . . 

. . 43,278 

48.  Davton 

58,868  47.. 

. . 38,678 

49.  Trenton ........ 

58,488  64.. 

. . 29,910 

60.  Camden 

58,274  44.. 

. . 41,659 

Totals 

....  11,284,633 

7,750,715 

DR.  KOCH. 


Dr.  Koch  was  bom  December  11,  1843,  at  Claus- 
thal,  Germany,  where  he  first  attended  school. 
From  1862  to  1866  he  studied  medicine  at  Goettrn- 
gin-  then,  having  become  a professor  of  medicine, 
he  commenced  his  practice  at  Posen. 

A few  years  later  he  was  chosen  professor  and 
commenced  his  first  work  on  the  study  of  tuberculosis. 
He  discovered  the  bacilli,  he  studied  it,  and  settled 
the  fact  that  consumption  is  caused  by  a bacillus. 
This  work  at  once  put  him  in  the  very  first  rank,  so 
that  in  1883  he  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  India  to  make  a study  of  cholera  and  to 
discover  the  cause  of  that  infectious  malady,  llus 
time  again  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted to-day  without  doubt  that  cholera  is  caused 
by  comma  bacilli  (a  name  which  Dr.  Koch  himself 
save  it  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  comma), 
is  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  the  Koch  bacilli.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  on  his  return  the  state 
voted  him  a purse  of  $25,000.  The  importance  of 
the  work  of  this  German  savant  was  thus  recog- 
nized, and  it  appears  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of 
our  time.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  according  to  Koch  there  is  no  fear  of  cholera 
returning  to  Europe,  or  at  least  it  wiU  not  pass  be- 
yond some  of  the  countries  of  the  South.  Berlin 
With  its  remarkable  system  of  sewerage,  and  Pans 
also,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  terrible 
malady.  This  is  certainly  reassuring.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  object  of  all  of  Professor  Koch  s 
work  is  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  He  is  satisfied  that  what  he  has  done  for 
tuberculosis  and  cholera,  and  what  others  have  ac- 
complished for  other  maladies  that  are  less  deadly, 
such  as  erysipelas,  could  also  be  done  for  all  dis- 
eases, whatever  they  may  be.  From  this  it  may  be 
seen  that  his  labor  on  behalf  of  science  is  not  yet 
finished.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  Koch  has  for  the 
time  being  abandoned  the  examination  of  microbes 
for  that  of  their  destruction  in  the  living  human 
body  It  is  well  known,  thanks  to  him,  that  con- 
sumption is  occasioned  by  microbes  whose  presence 
in  the  lungs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis,^  occasions  the  phenomenon  of 
phthisis.  It  is  useless  in  treating  this  disease  to  re 
peat  the  errors  of  the  past  by  the  use  of  tonics  and 
by  telling  patients  to  avoid  taking  cold,  and  even, 
when  some  new  specific  has  been  discovered,  to 
force  the  patient  to  swallow  it;  all  this  and  the  use 
of  a hygienic  regime,  and  certain  remedies  resorted 
to  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  have  accomplished 
nothing,  and  patients  continue  to  suffer  and  resist 
the  disease  a longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 
Dr.  Koch  abandoned  the  well-beaten  road;  he 
threw  aside  everything  which  did  not  rest  upon  the 
solid  scientific  basis;  all  the  experiments  that  had 
been  made,  from  the  benzoic  acid  to  the  hot  air 
method,  all  that  is  an  illusion  because  it  is  based  on 
a misconception.  , 

Prof.  Koch  first  commenced  experimenting  with  an 
ordinary  test  tube,  such  as  is  used  in  all  ordinary 
experiments.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  sterilized  over 
the  fire,  then  a bouillon  of  sterilized  culture  is 
poured  into  it,  that  is  to  say,  culture  which  does 


not  contain  any  germ.  This  bouillon  is  prepared 
with  agar-agar,  a sort  of  gelatine.  When  this  has 
been  done  the  microbe,  which  is  taken  directly  from 
the  mucus  of  a consumptive,  is  placed  in  the  tube 
and  the  orifice  is  closed  with  cotton,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  air  to  pass  >nto  the  vessel,  but  retaining 
the  organisms,  which  are  held  suspended  therein. 
The  tube  thus  prepared  is  subjected  to  an  even 
temperature  in  an  oven.  After  a certain  length  of 
time  the  microbes  begin  to  develop  and  increase,  and 
assume  a clotted  appearance  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  consumption.  But 
in  order  to  experiment  effectually  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  culture  absolutely  pure,  and  it  is  obtained 
in  this  manner:  In  the  first  place  take  some  of 
that  treated  as  above  and  place  it  in  another  tube. 
This  is  repeated,  and  after  50  or  60  successive 
changes  of  this  nature  a residuum  is  obtained  which 
is  called  pure  culture,  that  is  to  say,  it  contains  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  the  microbe  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  study.  It  was  upon  these  pure  cultures 
that  Koch  made  his  first  experiments. 

He  found  that  "it  required  only  one  or  two 
millionths  of  chloro-cyanide  of  gold  to  stop  all 
development  of  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  pure 
culture.  It  is  seen  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  was  required  to  make  all  these 
tests.  Koch  saw  that  many  substances  have  the  power 
in  a test  tube  of  arresting  the  development  of  bacilli 
of  consumption.  He  had,  therefore,  finished  the  first 
part  of  his  program  in  searching  for  the  substances 
which  when  mixed  with  pure  culture  of  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  were  able  to  arrest  their  development. 
He  passed  on  then  to  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, viz.,  experiments  upon  animals.  He  se- 
lected the  guinea  pig  as  a subject,  because  of  all 
animals  this  is  the  most  liable  to  tuberculosis  when 
inoculated.  He  tried  all  his  substances  upon  the 
guinea  pigs  thus  rendered  consumptive,  and  he  ob- 
served that  although  the  action  of  these  substances 
was  so  remarkable  in  the  test  tube,  there  was  no 
apparent  result  when  they  were  applied  to  the  ani- 
mal. All  the  inoculated  guinea  pigs  died  of  con- 
sumption. Without  being  discouraged,  however, 
he  undertook  a second  series  of  experiments,  also 
upon  living  animals.  He  succeeded  in  discovering 
a substance  (and  it  is  here  that  the  secret  begins) 
which,  active  in  the  test  tube,  preserves  its  action 
when  it  is  transferred  to  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Upon  the  second  series  of  guinea  pigs  which  had 
been  inoculated,  the  increase  of  the  bacilli  was 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  substance  was  administered, 
and  all  were  cured.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  rectify 
an  error  which  the  journals  have  spread.  It  is 
known  that  he  made  his  experiments  upon  a large 
number  of  animals,  and  every  day  one  of  this  num- 
ber disappeared,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
one  of  those  that  had  been  inoculated.  No,  it  was 
simply  that  he  killed  one  from  day  to  day  because 
he  wished  to  follow  all  the  stages  that  were  reached 
In  all  the  autopsies  it  was  found  that  the  lesion 
was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  substance  was  injected, 
no  matter  what  stage  of  development  the  disease 
had  reached.  He  was,  therefore,  able  to  let  a cer- 
tain number  cf  ex-consumptives  live,  and  they  are 
to-day  in  a perfect  state  of  health. 

It  was  after  these  two  series  of  investigations 
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-whicfi  were  so  long,  that  having  arrived  at  a definite 
result,  he  was  enabled,  before  the  Congress  of  Phy- 
sicians held  in  Berlin  in  August  last,  to  make  his 
first  communication,  which  caused  so  remarkable  a 
sensation.  This  is  what  he  said  in  concluding  his 
remarks;  “My  researches  are  not  yet  entirely  fin- 
ished, and  I am  only  able  to  affirm  one  thing,  viz., 
that  the  guinea  pig,  which  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
liable  to  consumption,  became  entirely  free  from  it 
the  moment  that  it  had  absorbed  this  substance,  and 
from  that  moment  the  disease  was  arrested  and  its 
progress  stopped,  whatever  may  have  been  the  stage 
previously  reached,  and  that  also  without  the  con- 
stitution being  in  any  way  impaired.  I am  only 
able  to  draw  one  conclusion  from  these  researches, 
viz.,  the  possibility  which  exists  from  this  day  of 
paralyzing  absolutely  the  action  of  the  microbes  in 
the  animal.  It  is  a new  field  open  to  experiment  and 
observation  ” These  were  exactly,  word  for  word, 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Koch  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  and  it  is  on  a false  interpretation,  or  rather  on 
a premature  conclusion,  that  the  idea  was  created  at 
that  time  that  his  researches  had  attained  to  the 
curs  of  consumption  in  the  case  of  man.  Dr.  Koch 
had  not  even  made  allusions  to  this.  It  was  only 
later,  and  following  always  the  idea  and  the  scien- 
tific methods  which  have  always  guided  Dr.  Koch, 
that  he  began  to  experiment  upon  man,  guided  by 
the  definite  results  already  obtained  upon  animals 
and  with  a feeling  of  certainty  that  like  results  would 
follow. 

With  a simple  Pravas  syringe  and  drops  of  the 
liquid,  the  consumption  disappears  and  the  hectic 
flush  is  modified;  the  patient  is  cured;  and  if  Dr. 
Koch  is  not  yet  willing  to  divulge  his  secret,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  not  willing  to  leave  one  iota  of  error.  He 
was  able  to  kill  and  to  examine  his  guinea  pigs 
when  he.  wished  to  know  the  degree  of  advance  in 
their  cure;  but  he  cannot  follow  the  same  course 
with  men.  He  is  no  longer  experimenting,  he  is 
curing.  He  is  obliged  to  wait  until  his  cure  is  com- 
plete and  absolute.  When  the  last  of  his  patients 
is  a well  man,  he  will  speak,  and  we  shall  know  all. 
Before  then  he  will  say  nothing.  This  is  the  cause 
of  his  delay  in  satisfying  a public  curious  and  anx- 
ious to  know  all.  These  are  the  sorts  of  discoveries 
that  open  up  the  infinite  horizons  of  science  and 
elevate  to  the  highest  pinnacle  the  one  who  has  con- 
ducted the  experiments ; and  one  is  compelled  to 
respect  the  true  savant,  who  fears  notoriety,  and 
who  will  quietly  and  modestly  bestow,  some  day, 
this  cure  upon  humanity,  without  any  recompense 
(in  spite  of  offers  of  all  kinds,  which  come  to  him 
from  every  side),  without  any  other  profit  than  add- 
ing one  more  leaf  to  the  already  beautiful  crown  of 
that  modem  science  of  which  the  French  genius,  in 
the  person  of  the  great  Pasteur,  has  furnished  the 
elements,  founded  the  principles,  and  brought  about 
such  magnificent  results. — Condensed  from"  V Illus- 
tration.” 


THE  PROPER  NAME  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 

A meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  was 
held  lately  at  which  an  interesting  paper  was  read 
by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, on  “The  Historic  Name  of  Our  Country.” 


Tr 

Professor  Tyler  said  in  part:  “Fifty  years  ago  a cele- 
brated scholar  said  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  ‘How  strange 
it  is  that  our  country,  so  rich  in  everything  else, 
should  have- no  name.’  Calhoun  replied:  ‘We  have 
no  name  because  we  are  not  a Nation,  only  a collec- 
tion of  States,  which  are  not  united.’  Calhoun 
made  a mistake.  We  are  a united  people  and  a 
Nation,  and  are  entitled  to  a distinctive  name.  The 
‘United  States  of  America’  is  unsatisfactory  to  many 
people,  because  it  is  a mere  proposition  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  not  a name.  Other  countries,  they 
say,  have  single  names,  like  England  or  France,  and 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  call  themselves  Eng- 
lishmen or  Frenchmen,  but  how  shall  we  call  our- 
selves? To  say  ‘American’  does  not  distinguish  our 
country.  Some  say  ‘United  States  history’  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ‘American  history,’  but  we  are  not 
the  only  United  States  in  the  world. 

We  want  a name  for  a watchword,  one  name 
that  shall  signify  to  the  Old  World  what  a great 
country  is  beyond  the  sea.  Never  before  has  any 
nation  been  without  some  particular  and  significant 
name.  During  the  early  years  of  our  country  a name 
was  given,  ‘Columbia.’  Ten  or  twenty  years  after 
the  Revolution  many  thought  we  would  be  called 
Columbians.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  that  the  first 
ship  that  carried  the  flag  around  the  world  was  named 
Columbia,  King’s  College  was  changed  to  Columbia, 
and  the  country  is  dotted  with  the  name.  With  all 
the  struggle  to  have  the  name,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  name  of  our  country.  No  one  thinks  of  us  as 
Columbians.  Another  name  was  tried  by  Washing- 
ton Irving.  He  wanted  to  call  the  country  “Alle- 
ghenia’  after  the  Alleghenies,  or  ‘Appalachia.’  The 
New  York  Historical  Society  took  up  the  subject  and 
tried  to  influence  the  United  States  to  change  its 
name  to  “United  States  of  Alleghenia.’  ‘Vesperia’ 
was  the  next  name  thought  of.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  suggested  the  ‘Country  of  Wash- 
ington.’ ‘Freeland’  and  ‘Freedonia’  were  the  next 
two.  One  man  thought  the  country  should  be  called 
‘Cabotia,’  after  the  real  discoverer.  Another  said  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  Norseman  and  call  it  ‘Vin- 
land.’ 

All  these  attempts  to  change  the  name  of  the 
country  were  futile  and  unsuccessful,  because  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  natural  historic  law.  The 
name  of  every  country  comes  by  gradual  growth. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  colonies  were  known  as 
the  American  Colonies.  In  the  stamp  Act  ‘Amer- 
ican’ trade  is  spoken  of.  In  1774  Patrick  Henry 
said  there  was  no  longer  any  New-Yorker  or  Virgin- 
ian, but  only  Americans.  The  treaty  with  England 
in  1783  applies  to  us  alone  the  name  America. 
Washington  in  his  farewell  speech  addresses  his 
countrymen  as  Americans.  In  the  historic  growth 
of  two  centuries  and  a half  the  single  name  America 
has  come  to  mean  our  country,  our  customs,  etc.  It 
is  entirely  right  and  modest  for  us  to  take  the  beauti- 
ful name  America.  Let  it  be  to  us  what  England  is 
to  the  English  and  France  is  to  the  French.  Mat- 
th  ew  Arnold  said  ‘America  holds  the  future.’  Let  us 
hope  that  this  may  prove  true  and  that  this  name 
‘America’  may  live  through  all  the  ages  as  the  talis- 
man of  all  that  is  good  and  noble.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING . 


FROM  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Germany.  The  Foss.  Ztg.  states  that  the  school 
authorities  of  Berlin  have  concluded  to  arrange  for 
a course  of  cooking  lessons  and  domestic  economy. 
This  course  is  to  take  place  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  teachers  are  being  prepared  in  the 
cooking  school  established  by  Empress  Frederick. 

In  Dortmund  a pupil  of  the  city  high  school 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  because  he  failed  to 
be  promoted  on  account  of  poor  progress  in  the 
study  of  French. 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt  a school  is  found  which  has 
nine  pupils;  six  in  the  first,  two  in  the  second,  and 
one  in  the  third  division.  Next  Easter  four  pupils 
will  leave  this  school  having  completed  their  course, 
and  two  new  pupils  are  expected,  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  pupils  will  be  seven. 

Saxony.  In  the  classical  high  schools  of  Saxony, 
translation  from  the  Greek — the  so  called  Greek 
scriptum — has  been  abolished  in  examinations  for 
graduation,  and  substituted  by  translations  from 
the  Greek  into  German.  It  is  done  to  afford  more 
time  for  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 

Austma.  The  city  council  of  Vienna  has  recently 
twice  declared  void  the  election  of  a public  school 
teacher  to  the  city  council.  The  supreme  court, 
however,  decided  that  the  election  was  proper,  and 
that  the  new  member  must  be  given  a seat  in  the 
council. 

The  recently  acquired  provinces,  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegowina,  had  in  1888-9,  216  elementary  schools  of 
which  128  were  public,  3 private  and  85  parochial. 
In  the  year  1889,  8 public  schools  were  added,  so 
that  the  number  now  is  224  public  elementary 
schools. 

GROWTH  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  statements  sent 
out  by  the  census  bureau,  showing  the  development 
of  the  country,  is  that  relating  to  the  growth  of 
cities  and  the  extension  of  our  urban  population. 
According  to  the  statistics  given,  the  city  population 
has  increased  since  1840  from  being  8.5  per  cent,  to 
more  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  whole  population, 
there  being  now  fifty-eight  cities  having  populations 
above  50,000,  twenty-eight  above  100,000  and  sixteen 
above  200,000.  Ten  jyears  ago  only  about  22.5  per  cent, 
of  the  population  was  in  cities,  while  there  were  but 
thirty-five  cities  having  populations  above  50,000, 
twenty  above  100,000  and  ten  above  200,000.  In 
1880  only  14.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  lived 
in  cities  of  50,000  or  more,  while  now  these  cities 
contain  11,740,118,  that  is,  18.8  per  cent,  or  nearly 


one-fifth  of  the  whole"  population,*  a number  larger 
than  accredited  to  all  the  cities  of  the  country  above 
8,000  ten  years  ago.  8,029,748  people  now  live  in 
cities  above  200,000,  a number  but  42,000  less  than 
oontained  in  all  the  cities  above  8,000  in  1870,  and 
the  cities  above  400,000  now  house  more  people  than 
lived  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  above  8,000  in  I860, 
The  population  gathered  in  cities  above  8,000  in 
1840,  estimated  at  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, was  only  half  as  large  as  that  now  congre- 
gated in  cities  of  1,000,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
while  in  1790  the  urban  population  was  but  3.3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

Of  cities  having  a population  above  1,000,000 
there  are  three — New  York,  with  1,513,501  inhabi- 
tants, Chicago  with  1,098,576,  and  Philadelphia  with 
1,044,894,  with  a percentage  of  increase  during  the 
decade  of  25.4,  118.2,  and  23.3  respectively.  Chi- 
cago shows  the  largest  percentage  of’  increase,  as 
well  as  the  largest  aggregate  increase,  having  more 
than  doubled  its  population  since  1880,  that  is  to 
say,  having  added  to  itself  two  cities  each  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  Buffalo.  Its  proportionate  in- 
crease has,  however,  been  exceeded  by  a number  of 
smaller  cities;  Omaha,  for  example,  having  more 
than  quadrupled  its  population,  Minneapolis  and 
Denver  having  tripled  and  Kansas  City  more  than 
doubled  during  the  decade.  A remarkable  growth 
is  also  noted  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  which  now  has  55,491 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  326  per  cent.,  and  there 
are  several  other  cities  of  the  same  class  showing  a 
like  wonderful  expansion. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  gains  are  in  western  cities  or 
cities  on  the  lakes,  a fact  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  trend  of  immigration  and  commerce  is  still,  sec- 
tionally  speaking,  east  and  west  rather  than  north 
and  south.  The  cities  making  the  greatest  increase- 
are  on  the  great  interior  waterway  of  the  lakes  or  at 
the  junction  of  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  Chicago 
being  a fair  sample  of  the  first  class  and  the  heavy 
gain  of  St.  Louis  doubtless  being  due  rather  to  its 
position  as  a railway  center  than  to  its  facilities  for 
water  shipments.  The  latter  theory  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  with  their 
access  to  rivers,  gain  only  eleven  and  sixteen  per 
cent,  respectively,  while  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  with 
both  lake  and  rail  facilities,  gain  over  sixty  per  cent. 
The  cities  forming  the  first  markets  for  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  west  and  those  located  on  the 
leading  transportation  routes  to  the  seaboard,  show 
the  largest  increase  of  population,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do  so. 

And  now  Chicago  claims  that  pork  is  a brain 
food,  being  a product  of  thousands  of  western  pens. 
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SPELLING'.-ADVANCED  division. 

Have  pupils  learn  the  class  of  words  in  which 
Logy  enters  as  a part. 

Logy=the  science  of. 

1.  Astrology,  the  science  of  the  stars. 

2.  Biology,  the  science  of . 

3.  Chronology,  the  science  of  — . 

4.  Conchology,  the  science  of . 

5.  Entomology,  the  science  of . 

6.  Ethnology,  the  science  of . 

7.  Etymology,  the  science  of . 

8.  Genealogy,  the  science  of . 

9.  Geology,  the  science  of . 

10.  Horology,  the  science  of . 

11.  Hydrology,  the  science  of  — — . 

12.  Hymnology,  the  science  of . 

13.  Meteorology,  the  science  of . 

14.  Mythology,  the  science  of 

15.  Necrology,  the  science  of . 

16.  Neurology,  the  science  of . 

17.  Ornithology,  the  science  of . 

18.  Osteology,  the  science  of . 

19.  Pathology,  the  science  of . 

Making  classified  lists  of  words  similar  to  the 

above,  will  assist  pupils  greatly  in  fixing  their  mean- 
ing.   

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

If  any  teachers  are  reading  Page's  “ Thewy  and 
Practice  of  Teaching."  Every  teacher  and  every  per- 
son who  is  preparing  to  teach  should  read  this  excellent 
book.  In  some  counties , the  questions  in  Pedagogy  for 
license  to  teach  are  based  on  this  book.  The  following 
topics  and  questions  are  treated  in  the  first  three  chap- 
ters: 

CHAPTER  I.— FITNESS  FOR  TEACHING. 

1.  Name  the  three  stages  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  fitness  for  teaching. 

2.  What  does  the  law  recognize  as  the  test  of 
qualification  for  teaching? 

3.  Of  what  does  true  fitness  for  teaching  consist? 

4.  If  a person  has  natural  ability  for  teaching 
does  that  excuse  him  from  making  special  preparation 
for  the  work? 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  professional 
study? 

6.  In  what  three  phases  should  the  studs  of  ed- 
ucation be  pursued? 

7.  What  is  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  work  of 
teaching? 

CHAPTER  II. — THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  What  should  be  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher? 

2.  Why  should  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
teacher  look  well  to  his  motives? 

3.  Give  some  motives  that  are  improper?  Some 
that  are  proper? 

4.  Is  it  as  essential  that  a person  make  special 
preparation  for  teaching  as  for  the  law? 

5.  Compare  the  work  of  the  teacher  with  that  of 
the  physician? 

6.  Why  is  special  preparation  required  of  the 
physician  and  not  of  the  teacher? 

7.  Illustrate  how  an  unskilled  teacher  may  do 
his  pupils  irreparable  injury? 


8.  Is  ignorance  of  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing a valid  excuse  for  injury  done  pupils? 


CHAPTER  III. — RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  neglected  pear  tree. 

2.  What  is  suggested  by  this  story? 

3.  Give  four  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 

story. 

4.  Who,  beside  the  teacher,  has  a great  responsi- 
bility in  the  education  of  the  child? 

5.  Has  the  teacher  great  responsibility? 

6.  To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  responsible  for 
the  bodily  health  of  his  pupils? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  health 
of  pupils  is  injured  in  school. 

8.  Why  is  myopia  called  a “ school  disease”? 

9.  Give  suggestions  about  lighting  schoolrooms. 

10.  To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  responsible 
for  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  pupil? 

11.  Should  the  teacher  know  the  order  in  which 
studies  are  to  be  pursued  by  the  child? 

12.  Name  the  common  school  studies  and  give 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up.  Give 
reasons  for  the  order. 

13.  Is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  pupils  study? 

14.  Should  pupils  study  solely  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  to  recite  the  lesson? 

15.  Should  pupils  study  by  pages  or  by  subjects  ? 

16.  Give  suggestions  .as  to  how  pupils  should 
study. 

17.  Should  the  teacher  lead  his  pupils  to  study 
anything  outside  the  text  books? 

18.  What  caution  about  object  lessons? 

19.  To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  responsible 
for  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils? 

20.  Should  the  teacher  lecture  to  his  pupils  upon 
morality? 

21.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher’s  exam- 
ple upon  his  pupils? 

22.  Give  reasons  why  a person  “ without  princi- 
ple ” should  not  be  a teacher. 

23.  Commit  the  following  stanza  to  memory, 
and  repeat  it  to  yourfeelf  on  the  way  to  school  each 
morning  during  the  month  of  January: 

“O,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind, 

That  deathless  thing!  They  know  not  what  they  do, 
Nor  what  they  deal  with.  Man,  perchance,  may  bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew; — 

But  for  the  soul,  O,  tremble  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God’s  mysteries  there!” 
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Franklin  County. — The  Special  Teachers!  In- 
stitute of  Franklin  county,  111.,  will  be  held  at  the 
Public  School  building  in  Benton,  beginning  January 
1,  1891,  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.,  and  continue  three  days. 
In  his  circular  referring  to  the  above  Institute,  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  Supt.  Dillon  makes  the  follow- 
ing statements:  “As  one  of  the  great  objects  to  be 
attained  by  an  Institute  is  to  bring  our  work  into  a uni- 
form system  that  there  may  be  less  friction  in  schools 
where  a change  of  teachers  is  so  frequent,  we  will  fol- 
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ow  the  “State  Course  of  Study”  or  “Manual  and 
Guide  ” as  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  wants 
Make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  Course  of  Study 
andeoraeprepared  to  tell  us  how  you  are  handling 
the  subjects  and  recommendations  contamed  in  it. 
When  I visit  your  school,  I shall  expect  to  find  you 
following  the  plan  down  in  the  Course  of  Study, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

ST.  Clair  CoLT.-TY.-The  St.  Clair; Comrtj  Teaeh- 
ers’  Association  met  in  Belleville,  Dec.  13th.  The 
urogram  was  as  follows:  . 

P 1.  How  can  we  prevent  our  pupils  from  Living 
school  at  too  early  an  age?— Paper:  J-  A.  Wyllie. 
Discussion:  Misses  E.  E.  Fillmore,  Houser 

2.  The  work  of  Supervision:— W.  H.  Hanson. 

General  ^'Recitation:— Paper:  A.  Bauman.  Dis- 
cussion: Chas.  S.  Lively,  J.  Phil.  Merker. 

4.  An  address: — Hon.  Henry  Baab. 

About  one  hundred  forty  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

White  County. — A two  days’  Institute  was 
held  at  Enfield,  Nov.  28,  29.  The  report  of  this  meet- 
ing was  received  too  late  for  publication  last  month 
There  was  a large  attendance  and  great  interest  was 
manifested.  Prof.  J.  N.  Patrick,  of  St  Louis,  and 
Prof.  D.  B.  Parkinson,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  were  present  and  delivered  addresses. 
Retiring  County  Sup’t  White  delivered  his  farewell 
address,  reviewing  his  career  as  Superintendent,  and 
asking  the  co-operation  of  all  for  his  successor,  T.  B. 
Fuller. 

Montgomery  County.— Report  of  the  Nokomis 
Public  Schools  for  November,  1890: 

No.  pupils  enrolled. 

Average  daily  attendance.  . go'™ 

Per  centage  of  pupils  in  Dist.  enrolled oo-fv 

Per  centage  of  daily  attendance 93.98 

No.  cases  of  tardiness none 

No.  pupils  not  absent 

Ed.  School  News: 

The  report  of  the  Pana  East  Side  School 
recently  published,  was  excellent;  but  we  think  we 
“can  go  him  one  better”  hence  I submit  the  above  re- 
port. I was  expecially  pleased  with  Mr.  Gooden’s  re- 
mares about  tardy  pupils,  and  am  sure  his  sugges- 
tions should  help  others.  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  Davis. 

Shelby  County.— Sup’t  Barbee  held  a three 
days  Institute  in  Shelbyville,  Dec.  22, 23,  and  24.  We 
thak  the  following  topics  from  the  program: 

1.  Should  teachers  make  a special  contract  with 
directors,  forfeiting  their  rights  under  the  law? 

2.  How  may  a teacher  establish  a good  repu- 
tation and  thereby  increase  his  salary? 

3.  The  use  and  abuse  of  text-books. 

4.  What  ought  the  State  to  expect  of  the  Pub- 
lic School? 

5.  Methods  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 
Reading  to  advanced  pupils. 


6.  How  can  the  forces  of  the  common  schools 
be  made  more  efficient? 

7.  How  teach  Arithmetic  to  advanced  pupils? 

8 Which  will  accomplish  the  greater  good,  an 

eight  months’  school  without  a change  of  teachers,  or 
a nine  months’  school  with  a change  of  teachers  for 
the  spring  term?  ■ 

9.  A method  of  teaching  Geography  and  re 
viewing  the  same.  h 

10.  Illinois  Teachers’  and  Pupils’  Readmg  Circle  c 

11.  Professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

12.  Means  to  secure  the  attendance  of  pupils 

until  the  end  of  the  term.  i 

13.  How  to  keep  order. 

14  The  practical  in  education. 

15.  Advantages  resulting  from  the  Course  of 

Study  properly  used.  . „ I 

16.  Duties  of  teachers  to  their  pupils  and  pa- 
trons. . 

We  notice  that  Supt.  Gastman  Is  on  program  for 
a lecture.  Subject:  “The  training  of  the  Children. 

Christian  County.— Christian  county  Central 
Examination  for  1891  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb.  i 
27th,  in  all  Centrals  except  Pana,  Taylorville,  Morn- 
ville,  Assumption  and  Edinburg  where  they  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  Feb.  28th. 

Below  is  given  a list  of  the  Centrals,  together  i 
with  the  name  of  the  school  at  which  the  Central  will 
be  held,  and  the  name  of  the  manager. 

CENTRAL.  SCHOOL.  MANAGER. 

Eagle,  Liberty,  C.  L.  Smith. 

Mt.  Auburn,  A.  M.  Bloxam. 

Grove  City,  S.  J.  Dennis. 

Edinburg,  J.  W.  Carle. 

Sharpsburg,  W.  T.  Wallace. 

Stonington,  C.  B.  .Smith. 

Maple  Grove,  J.  M.  Moore. 

Taylorville,  (E.  S.)E.  A.  Thornhill. 
Mason,  J.  S.  Peek. 

Maple  Grove,  J.  F.  Fribley. 

Palmer,  S.  D.  Garber. 

Owaneco,  L.  Reese. 

Assumption,  E.  C.  Watson. 

Pana,  (East  side.)  G.  P.  Randle. 
Sherman,  T.  N.  Lakin. 

Skinner,  L.  Busby. 

iwj  Morrison  ville,  R.  E.  Selby. 

The  final  examination  will  be  held  in  the  East 
school  building  in  Taylorville,  on  Saturday,  March  14. 

Examinations  in  both  centrals  and  final  will  begin  ^ 
promptly  at  9 o’clock  a.  m. 

All  teachers  having  pupils  taking  central  exam- 
ination are  expected  to  be  present  and  assist  in  exam-  J 
ining  and  grading  the  work. 

No  work  will  be  graded  on  final  examination  day.| 
Competent  persons  will  be  employed  to  do  this  workl 
the  following  week.  , . x ' 

The  necessary  blanks  and  instructions  for  hold- 
ing the  centrals  will  be  forwarded  to  the  managers  at, 
the  proper  time.  , .. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  will  work  harmoniously  togeth- 
er that  the  day  may  be  pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably 
spent.  R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt.  ( 


Mt.  Auburn, 

Grove  City, 

Edinburg, 

Sharpsburg, 

Stonington, 

Union, 

Taylorville, 

Mason, 

Maple  Grove, 

Palmer, 

Owaneco, 

Assumption, 

Pana, 

Sherman, 

Skinner, 

Morrisonville, 
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Report  of  the  East  School,  Pana,  Illinois,  for  the 


month  of  November,  1890: 

Total  enrollment 514 

Average  number  belonging 496 

Average  daily  attendance 469 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  on  average  number  be- 
longing  94-5 

Number  of  tardy  cases 14 

Time  lost 1 hr.  36  m 

Number  of  visitors 65 

Number  neither  absent  nor  tardy .234 

Number  of  departments  without  a single  case  of 
tardiness 5 


Supplementary  to  my  article  on  “ Tardiness  ” in 
the  October  issue  of  the  News,  permit  me  to  remark 
that  no  half  holiday  inducement  is  offered  to  depart- 
ments without  cases  of  tardiness  during  the  month; 
neither  are  tardy  pupils  counseled  to  return  home 
rather  than  enter  the  building  after  the  opening  of 
the  session.  They  are  instructed  that  while  to  be  late 
without  a just  and  sufficient  cause  is  bad,  to  be  ab- 
sent for  even  a half  day  is  much  worse.'  This  by  way 
of  setting  ourselves  right  before  your  readers. 

Very  Respectfully, 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Principal. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  Teachers’ 
Meeting  of  Mason  Central,  to  be  held  in  Hedge  Col- 
lege school-house,  on  January  24, 1891,  at  2 p.  m. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Recitation. — Miss  Lissa  Meredith. 

3.  Drawing.— Miss  Etta  McLin. 

4.  School  Discipline. — General  Discussion,  open- 
ed by  W.  B.  Adams. 

5.  How  to  keep  little  folks  busy. — J.  Peek. 

6.  Advanced  History. — J.  R.  Holliday. 

7.  Advanced  Grammar. — Cassie  Meredith. 

8.  Civil  Government. — Mary  Free. 

9.  Supplementary  Reading May  Curvey. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  Teachers’ 
Institute  to  be  held  in  the  East  School  building,  Tay- 
lorville,  Saturday,  Jan.  17, 1891,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m. 

1.  Drawing  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Discussed 
by  Miss  Retta  Baughman  and  Frank  Anderson. 

2.  Literature. — Recitation  conducted  by  Prof. 
S.  Briggs.  Lesson  from  “Hawthorn  and  his  Friends,” 
pages  31  to  41  of  Concord  Writers;  10  pages  of  “The 
Fortune  of  the  Republic,”  and  first  half  of  “Snow 
Bound.” 

3.  Psychology. — Recitation  conducted  by  C.  M. 
Parker.  Lesson  from  Baldwin’s  “Elementary  Pys- 
chology  and  Education,”  pages  44  to  71. 

Teachers’  meeting  at  Mt.  Auburn,  Jan.  3,  1890. 

1.  How  proceed  with  Primary  Numbers. — Chas. 
Evans,  A.  M.  Bloxam. 

2.  Explain  your  method  of  teaching  Penman- 
ship.— A.  M.  Bloxam,  Miss  Sallenger. 

3.  Advanced  Reading.  How  do  you  teach  it? — 
Mr.  Drennan,  Mr.  Yaukey. 

4.  How  teach  Language,  Primary.— Miss  Mar- 
shall, Miss  Sallenger. 

5.  U.  S.  History.  How  teach  it.— C.  E.  Evans, 
Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Sallenger. 


8i  How  teach  Diacritical  Marking  to  Primary 
Pupils. — W.  D.  Fribley,  E.  Yaukey,  Miss  McCollum. 

Teachers’  Reading  Circle. — Fellow  Teachers: 
At  the  last  County  Institute,  nearly  fifty  persons  were 
enjolled  as  members  of  the  Reading  Circle.  Every 
teacher  in  the  county  ought  to  be  a member.  It  Is 
confidently  believed  that  the  membership  will  be  more 
than  doubled.  I desire  to  keep  a full  and  accurate 
record  of  the  membership.  So  I hope  the  local  Man- 
ager of  each  central  will  report  to  me  the  names  of 
all  persons  wishing  to  become  members,  and  that  each 
one  will  make  a strenuous  effort  to  enroll  every  teach- 
er in  his  central. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  are 
an  active  teacher  or  not.  Those  who  are  expecting  to 
teach  are  just  as  eligible,  will  be  just  as  gladly  wel- 
comed, and  will  receive  just  as  much  benefit  as  others. 

In  looking  over  the  lists  of  members  I find  over 
twenty  who  are  enrolled  as  having  done  the  reading 
for  the  year  1885-6,  the  first  year,  but  who  did  not 
take  the  examination.  Perhaps  some  do  not  know 
that  questions  can  still  be  had  for  any  of  the  past 
years.  The  books  of  the  first  year  are  especially 
practical.  They  are  Hewitt’s  Pedagogy,  School  Law, 
any  good  Physiology,  and  the  first  half  of  Barnes’ 
General  History.  There  are  probably  few  teachers  in 
the  county  who  have  not  read  the  first  three  books. 
I would  like  to  encourage  those  who  have  done  the 
reading  for  any  of  the  past  years  to  take  the  examin- 
ation. Remember  that  the  Reading  Circle  Diploma 
is  granted  when  the  work  of  any  two  years  has  been 
completed. 

If  those  who  take  the  work  this  year,  would  take 
the  examination  for  the  first  or  some  other  past  year, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  diploma.  Questions  for 
past  years  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  of  E.  A.  Gast- 
man,  Decatur,  or  of  myself.  For  special  Information, 
circulars,  &c.,  call  on  or  address, 

E.  A.  Thornhill,  Co.  Manager, 
Taylorville,  HI. 

Special  Notice. — When  the  School  News  was  es- 
tablished in  1887  as  a local  journal,  it  was  mailed  reg- 
ularly for  twenty-four  months  to  every  teacher  in- 
Christian  county.  Not  that  we  wanted  to  compel 
anyone  to  take  it,  but  that  all  might  become  acquait- 
ed  with  it  and  have  a chanca  to  subscribe  for  it — if 
they  thought  it  worth  the  price.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  we  thought  that  an  opportunity  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  was  worth  the  price  asked,  had  been  given  all 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  had  not  subscribed  were  dropped  from  our  list; 
but  no  one  who  had  not  subscribed  was  asked  or  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  journal.  Some  teachers  who  re 
quested  that  their  names  be  entered  as  subscribers  on 
our  lists,  have  not  yet  paid  anything  on  their  subscrip- 
tions; although  the  journal  has  been  sent  them  regu- 
larly for  forty  two  months.  Others  are  twenty-four 
to  thirty  months  in  arrears.  We  hope  that  every 
subscriber  who  is  twelve  months  or  more  in  arrears, 
will  remit  the  amount  due  within  the  next  30  days. 
If  you  have  forgotten  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip- 
tion is  paid,  write  us  and  a statement  will  be  sent  you. 
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Jacks6n  County.— 

Murpiiysboro,  ill.,  Dec.  i;  1890. 

Ed.  School  News: 

At  the  close  of  Friday’s  session  of  a two 
. day’s  Institute  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
city,  retiring  County  Supt.  Fager  was  completely 
surprised  by  Dr.  Stone  stepping  to  the  front  and  in- 
forming him  that  the  teachers  had  unanimously  voted 
that  he  deserved  to  be  “watched”  and  that  they  had 
decided  to  “watch”  him.  Whereupon  the  Doctor  pro- 
duced a beautiful  gold  Watch,  full  jeweled,  and  of 
the  verp  best  American  workmanship,  and  in  a few 
chosen  remarks,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  presented 
it  to  him.  The  effect  was  both  pleasing  and  pathetic. 
Pleasing  because  every  teacher  seemed  to  vie  in  liber- 
ality with  his  neighbor  in  paying  this  well  earned  trib- 
ute of  esteem  to  a man  whose  every  word  and  act 
while  in  public  office  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
universal  commendation  of  those  competent  to  esti- 
mate their  true  worth.  Pathetic,  because  of  the  emo- 
tions it  produced  in  the  grateful  but  bewildered  recip- 
ient and  the  feelings  of  regrets  exhibited  by  each  one 
present,  that  it  was  to  be  the  last  opportunity — for  a 
time  at  least — of  manifesting  their  appreciation  of 
his  work  and  profiting  by  his  ready  suggestions.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Fager  could  compose  himself  sufficiently 
he  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  and 
added  a few  words  of  counsel  that  went  home  to 
every  teacher  and  visitor  present.  Among  other 
things,  he  asked  that  the  teachers  stand  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  Mr.  Bryan,  aiding  him  to  carry  for- 
ward the  grand  but  laborious  work  devolving  upon 
him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a change  of  supervision 
will  in  no  way  detract  from  the  enthusiasm  and 
“push”  by  which  Jackson  county’s  teachers  are  char- 
acterized. c. 


Pike  County. — Report  of  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Pike  County  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  Nov.  28 — 29. 

The  President,  Father  Shastid,  of  Perry,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  made  the  opening  address  in  his 
deliberate  and  impressive  manner.  The  pupils  of  the 
Pittsfield  High  School,  assisted  by  Prof.  Selby,  fur- 
nished excellent  music  for  the  occasion.  The  Insti- 
tute, I am  told,  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county, 
there  being  a larger  attendance  and  the  teachers  en- 
tering more  into  the  spirit  of  the  meeting. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Institute,  Prof.  Hat- 
field, of  Griggsville,  was  unable  to  talk  on  the  subject 
assigned  him,  having  been  suddenly  attacked  with  se- 
vere hoarseness.  But  the  subject  was  ably  discussed 
by  Prof  Selby,  of  Pittsfield,  Prof.  Chapin,  of  Barry, 
Prof.  Kenady,  of  Hulls,  and  others.  Prof.  Selby  em- 
pasized  the  fact  that  Science,  to  many  teachers  was  a 
misnomer. — That  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  teacher 
Bhould  know  all  about  the  higher  works  on  Science  to 
successfully  teach  it.  Mr.  Kenady  ably  discussed  the 
topic,  saying  that  it  was  by  going  to  nature  that  we 
learn  how  to  teach  and  that  we  get  the  best  object 
lessons  for  teaching  science  to  the  child;  that  the  child 
does  not  know  how  to  appreciate  the  rose  till  he  can 
separate  it  into  its  parts  and  name  them;  tracing  the 


gtaiit  of  com  from  the  planting  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent changes,— the  swelling  of  the  grain  after  plant- 
ing, the  sprouting  of  the  germ,  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  com,  etc.,  etc.  Prof.  Chapin  then 
spoke  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools  being 
better  equipped  for  teaching  this  subject  than  the 
teachers  in  the  city  or  village  schools  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  objects  all  around  them.  He  also  gave 
us  younger  teachers  great  encouragement,  saying  it 
is  not  always  the  best  informed  teachers  that  make 
the  best  instructors.  That  those  who  study  daily, 
prepare  each  lesson,  keep  up  or  in  advance  of  the  pu- 
pils, are  quite  as  good,  and  often  better  than  those 
who  are  thoroughly  prepared.  Those  who  are  thor- 
oughly prepared  often  mistake  in  seeing  too  far  ahead, 
exacting  and  expecting  more  of  the  pupil  than  he 
can  comprehend.  Prof.  Coley,  of  Milton,  led  the 
next  subject — “Analysis  vs.  Diagraming.”  Mr.  Coley 
handled  the  subject  ably,  being  strongly  in  favor  of 
diagraming  to  a certain  extent  It  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Lacy,  Shinn,  Kenady,  and 
others.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  agree 
with  Prof.  Coley,  that  diagraming  was  beneficial  to 
the  pupil,  if  not  carried  too  far.  The  institute  now 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Congregational  church  at 
7 :30,  where  Prof.  Selby  delivered  his  able  lecture, — 
“Literature  in  Common  Schools.”  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  comment  on  Prof.  Selby’s  Lecture.  All  who 
know  him,  and  he  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  best 
educators  in  the  State,  can  judge  of  his  beneficial  and 
entertaining  lecture.  At  9:40  Saturday,  Miss  Hattie 
Ashley,  of  Pittsfield,  read  a very  interesting  and  in- 
structive paper  on  “Aims  and  Methods  in  History.” 
Mary  Hortan  then  read  an  essay,  subject,  “The  teach- 
er.” Both  the  above  papers  were  pronounced  excel- 
lent. At  1 :30  the  Institute  was  called  to  order  to 
complete  the  discussions  on  further  topics  and  trans- 
act the  necessary  business  of  the  present  session. 
Mrs.  C.  I.  Swan  then  put  the  question  before  the  house 
very  forcibly  and  asked  for  a standing  vote  of  all 
presentfwho  teach  the  evil  effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  on  the  human  system,  according  to  the 
plan  of  our  State  Law.  Much  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  Temperance  workers,  a large  majority  of  the 
teachers  present  readily  responded.  We  believe  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Swan  are  duly  appreciated  by 
the  Pike  county  teachers  and  all  other  good  people 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  needed  reform  which 
she  advocates.  We  hope  her  kindly  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  our  school  work  may  still  continue,  and 
that  we  may  be  benefited  and  encouraged  in  the  fu- 
ture as  we  have  been  in  the  past  by  her  helpfull  plans. 
The  paper  on  “Order  and  Punctuality”  was  read  by 
F.  M.  Green  of  Baylis,  followed  by  several  interest- 
ing discussions  by  Prof.  Dunham,  Lacy,  Selby,  Chap- 
in, and  others.  Much  interesting  and  beneficial  in- 
formation was  received  by  exchanging  views  on  this 
practical  subject.  Prof.  'Selby’s  advice  of  securing 
order  by  aiming  at  the  pupil’s  heart  and  the  good  im- 
planted therein  is  a fact  which  we  should  all  note. 
After  a number  of  queries  being  asked  and  answered 
the  members  of  the  Institute  proceeded  to  elect  offi- 
cers for  the  following  year.  Prof.  Shastid,  our  hon- 
ored and  venerable  President  was  unanimously  re- 
elected. Miss  Mary  Torrence,  of  Barry,  our  efficient 
secretary,  was  unanimously  re-elected.  We  believe  it 
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Would  be  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  younger  and  less  experienced  teachers  to  earnest- 
ly thank  Prof.  Selby,  of  Chapin,  our  future  Superin- 
tendent Gragg,  and  the  present  Superintendent 
Swan,  for  their  presence  and  the  kelp  received  from 
their  timely  talks.  The  resolutions  of  the  committee 
read  by  Miss  Hattie  Ashley,- wereunaninaously  adopt- 
ed. Resolution  number  one,  expressing  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  the  teachers  to  Mr.  Swan  for  his  earnest  ef- 
forts, and  the  appreciation  of  his  work  accomplished; 
followed  by  a resolution  extending  a hearty  welcome 
to  the  future  Superintendent,  J.  B.  Gragg.  This  being 
the  last  Institute  during  Mr.  Swan’s  term  of  office, 
it  brings  us  to  think  very  thankfully  and  tenderly  of 
his  earnest  zeal  and  untiring  labor  for  the  best  inter- 
est and  promotion  of  school  work  and  of  elevating 
both  teacher  and  pupil  to  a higher  educational  and 
moral  standard.  So  as  he  retires  from  office  we  will 
not  say  good  by,  but  in  view  of  the  sympathy  and 
helpful  position  which  we  hope  he  may  sustain  in  the 
school  work,  we  bid  him  a cheerful  good-morning. 

F.  M.  G. 
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Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  8, 1890. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News  and 
will  get  as  many  of  my  teachers  to  subscribe  for  it  as 
I can.  I am  anxious  for  them  to  read  the  School 
News  because  I know  it  will  aid  them  in  their  work. 

W.  F.  Dillon,  Co.  Supt. 

Thebes,  Alexander  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  2, 1890, 

Please  continue  sending  the  School  News  and 
Practical  Educator ; it  is  of  untold  value  to  me.  I use 
it  every  day  in  my  school.  Ella  M.  Rinehart. 

Xenia,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  2, 1890. 

My  views  of  school  management  broaden  every 
time  I read  a page  of  the  School  News. 

Robert  Pifer. 

Milledgeville,  Carrol  Co.,  111.,  Dee.  2, 1890.  • 

Continue  my  “Sub.”  to  the  News.  It  is  an  animat- 
ed and  vigorous  assistant,  which  I can  not  afford  to  do 
without.  E.  E.  Gaylord. 

McLeansboro,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  2, 1890. 

I am  a subscriber  to  School  News  and  I think  it 
is  “Spicy.”  J.  F.  Davis; 

Detroit,  Pike  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  2, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  of  great  value  to  me. 

Anna  Foreman. 

Carrolton,  Green  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  1, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  a good  journal  and  I believe  it 
will  be  a great  help  to  all  teachers  taking  it.  I shall 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  desiring  a 
good  school  journal.  W.  A.  Hubbard,  Co.  Supt. 

Robinson,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Dee.  1, 1890. 

I am  much  pleased  with  your  journal.  I shall  pre- 
vail on  all  my  teachers  taking  as  many  good  journals 
as  possible  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
yours.  Valmore  Parker,  Co.  Supt. 

Fairmont,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  21, 1890. 

It  seems  as  if  I could  not  teach  at  all  without  your 
paper,  having  once  seen  it.  Olive  Boggess. 

Pomona,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  27,  1890. 

Please  send  me  the  School  News  another  year.  I 
can  not  teach  without  it.  Ohrissy  R.  Haldaman. 

Warren,  Warren  Co,,  Pa.,  Dec.  22, 1890. 

I am  much  pleased  with  your  plan  of  editing  a 
teachers’  periodical.  II.  M.  Putnam^Co.  Supt. 


Fayetteville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  16, 1890. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  News  is  well  pleased  with 
it.  W m.  Koehler. 

Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  18,  1890. 

I am  very  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News. 

I think  it  a very  excellent  journal.  O.  W.  Winter. 

Edmunds,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  16,  1890. 

I am  a reader  of  The  School  News,  and  think  it  an 
excellent  journal.  Maggie  McCormick. 

Aid,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  12, 1890. 

I am  still  a reader  of  the  News  and  find  it  to  be 
the  most  practical  journal  I can  get,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  find  its  way  to  all  teachers  in  rural 
schools.  Long  may  it  live  in  its  noble  course ! 

James  E.  Melton. 

. Canova,  South  Dakota,  Dec.  14, 1890. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  how  much  help  the  School 
News  has  been  to  me.  I am  a much  better  teacher  for 
having  had  it  only  one  year.  Mrs.  II.  A.  Ramsdbll. 

Lake  Henry,  S.  Dakota,  Dec.  9, 1890. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News. 
I like  it  more  and  more  with  each  new  copy,  and 
would  recommend  it  to  every  teacher  in  the  land  us- 
ing the  Manual  and  Guide.  Geo.  W.  Lampson. 

New  Hanover,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  13, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  a valuable  aid  in  the  school 
room.  I would  not  think  of  dropping  it  from  my  list. 
I am  pleased  to  see  its  merits  so  well  appreciated  by 
teaehers  all  over  the  land.  E.  C.  Lowry. 

Westfield,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  13, 1890. 

I find  your  School  News  my  greatest  help  and 
would  not  do  without  it.  E.  L.  McCvbe. 

Sims,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,,  Dec.  7, 1890. 

I have  been  taking  the  School  News  since  Sep’t 
last  and  find  school  work  is  greatly  aided  by  it. 

Sherman  Baker. 

Yantisville,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  23, 1890. 

I find  your  paper  of  great  value  in  preparation  of 
my  work  and  think  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher.  C.  P.  Middleton. 

Long  Prairie,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  12, 1890. 

I am  using  the  School  News  with  success  in  my 
work,  think  it  the  best.  I.  L.  Garrison. 

Waverly,  Iowa,  Dec.  13, 1890. 

It  seems  no  more  than  your  just  merit,  that  I 
should  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  the  De- 
cember number  of  School  News.  It  is  a compendium 
of  interesting  facts  and  methods,  and  I do  feel  that  I 
would  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  my  teachers. 

S.  F.  Fiester,  Co.  Supt. 

Carlinville,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  19, 1890. 

The  School  News  cannot  fail  to  render  the  cause 
of  general  education  most  substantial  service.  It  has 
been  a great  help  to  me.  Alice  C.  Moran. 

Cisne,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  20, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  more  help  to  me  than  any 
other  journal  that  I have  ever  read.  It  is  the  true 
friend  to  the  wide  awake  teacher. 

F.  D.  McKitrick,  Prin.  of  Schools. 

Keenville,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  23, 1890. 

I take  four  school  journals  and  I consider  the 
School  News  more  valuble  than  all  others. 

A.  K.  Branson. 

Frankfort  Sta.,  Will  Co.,  Dec.  22'  1890. 

I do  not  wish  to  have  the  News  discontinued,  I 
value  it  too  highly  for  that.  L.  M.  Bassett. 

Gays,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  17, 1890. 

I read  your  School  News  and  think  it  by  far  the 
best  School  Journal  I have  ever  read.  It  is  a great 
aid  to  me  in  my  work.  T.  L.  Hilsabeok. 
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Equality,  Gallatin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  8, 1890. 

I consider  the  News  one  of  the  leading  education- 
al journals  in  the  country  and  for  Illinois  teachers, 
the  best.  Geo.  Hanlon,  Co.  Supt. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  8, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
school  journals  I have  ever  examined  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  teachers. 

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Co.  Supt. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  8, 1890. 

I have  just  been  looking  over  your  journal  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I like  it  better  every  time  I ex- 
amine it.  It  is,  without  question,  the  best  paper  I 
have  ever  seen,  for  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools. 
If  they  could  be  made  to  understand  its  merits,  its 
circulation  would  soon  become  ten  times  what  it  now 
is.  Jonathan  Rigdon,  Author  of  Rigdon’s  Lan- 
guage Series. 

Jamestown7  Clinton  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  6, 1890. 

The  School  News  is  a most  welcome  visitor  to  me. 
I consider  it  the  best  school  journal  that  has  come  un- 
der my  observation,  for  the  following  reasons : (1)  It 
is’practical,  being  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country 
as  well  as  the  city  teachers.  (2)  It  does  not  ride  any 


hobbies.  (3)  It  does  not  consider  all  the  teachers  in 
the  U.  S.  Harrises,  and  bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  it 
furnishes  us  with  educational  food,  of  which  we  are 
capable  of  digesting.  (4)  It  is  a desirable  publication 
on  account  of  the  general  information  to  be  obtained 
from  it.  H.  F.  Thurston. 

Waterloo,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  9 1890. 

A careful  examination  of  a number  of  Journals 
convinces  me  that  yours  comes  out  ahead.  The  School 
News  is  a help  to  every  teacher  who  reads  it. 

Geo.  Kraft. 

Aid,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  8.1890. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  I have  taken  the  School 
News  and  am  better  pleased  with  it  than  ever.  It  is 
always  a welcome  visitor.  A.  W.  Tyler. 

Danville,  Vermilion  Co.,  Ills.,  Dec.  10  1890. 

The  teachers  of  Vermilion  county  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  School  News. 

L.  H.  Griffith,  Co.  Supt. 

Birmingham,  Schuyler  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  7, 1890. 

I am  much  pleased  with  The  School  News,  think 
it  indispensable  in  school  work.  Callie  Howell. 

Grover,  111.,  Dec.  15, 1890. 

I am  much  pleased  with  School  News  think  it  worth 
more  than  it  costs.  H.  J.  Ringo. 
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LITERARY. 


HAVE  YOU 
seen 

THESE  BOOKS? 

Adopted  by 

Springfield,  Deca- 
tur, Vandalia,  Jo- 
liet, Bloomington, 

Monmouth,  Lin- 
coln, Galena,  S. 

Evanston,  Oregon, 

Several  Catholic 

Academies,  Etc. 

IF  NOT,  LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU. 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York. 


The  Bridge  of  the 
Gods,  aRomance  of  In- 
dian Oregon,  by  F.  H. 
Balch. — A.  C.  McClurg 
& Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Joliet,  III.,  Dec.  16, 1890. 

We  have  been  using  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English 

one  term.  They  are  giving  good  satisfaction  to  both  Teachers  111  ^is’  altho“gh  a 
^ ^ 6 8S  romantic  story,  the  au- 

and  Superintendent.  thor  gives  a truthful  and 

We  had  tested  the  books  in  some  classes  before  we  adopt-  realistic  picture  of  the 
ed  them  for  general  use  and  I can  cheerfully  say  that  they  have  powerful  Indian  tribes 
8 „ , , , , J J , , that  inhabited  the  Ore- 

more  than  satisfied  our  expectations.,  We  already  see  marked  g0n  country  two  centu- 

improvement  in  our  Language  work.  L.  H.  Darling,  

Supt.  City  Schools. 

Our  teachers  are  using  these  books  with  unususal  satis- 
faction. E.  A.  Gastmat, 

Supt.  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 
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^V\e  Me  i\fT 


Introductions  and  Engagements  to  Teach  are  made  through  the 

70  & 72  DEARBORN  ST. 

CHICAGO; 


Teachers  Co-Operative  Association, 


ries  ago.  Indian  life 
and  character  have  long 
been  a favorite  study 
with  him,  and  he  de- 
scribes them,  not  from 
an  ideal  standpoint,  but 
as  he  knew  them  in  his 
own  boyhood  on  the 
Upper  Columbia.  In- 
ter-twined in  an  interes- 
ting romance,  he  treats 
of  the  every  day  life  of 
the  Indians,  their  food, 
their  dress,  their  meth- 
ods of  making  their 
mats,  of  building  their 
houses,  of  shaping  their 
canoes,  their  gambling 
games,  the  sports  and 
pasttpnes  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  book  will  be 
read  with  unabating  in- 
terest by  lovers  of  In- 
dian romance.  Cloth, 
12  mo.,  280  pp.  Price, 
$1.25. 
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One  of  our  worthy  contemporaries  recently  dis- 
covered that  to  publish  outlines  in  a school  journal  to 
assist  teachers  in  doing  the  work  outlined  in  our  State 
Course  of.  Study  is  all  'wrong;  [although  it  has  been 
trying  to  engage  a country  school  teacher  to  prepare 
just  such  work  for  its  columns).  That  the  use  of  out- 
lines may  be  abused,  we  are  free  to  admit;  and  we 
have  been  careful  to  caution  our  readers  against  their 
misuse.  For  the  benefit  of  our  contemporary  we  give 
a caution  that  has  appeared  in  these  columns  before: 
“ Remember  that  outlines  are  but  skeletons , which 
without  fleshy  blood , and  life  are  only  so  much  dead 
matter .”  It  may  be  wrong  to  ‘■‘■gioe  in  each  issue , 
methods  and  suggestions  to  aid  the  teacher  in  present- 
ing the  work  as  outlined ” but  to  induce  hundreds  of 
teachers  to  subscribe  by  making  above  promise,  and 
then  failing  to  keep  the  promise,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
a much  greater  wrong . 

This  number  of  the  School  News  is  printed  from 
our  own  new  type.  The  press-work  is  done  by  Mr.  A. 
O.  Murphy,  one  of  the  best  book  and  job  printers  in 
the  State.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  our  sub- 
scribers a neater  and  better  journal  than  ever  before. 

We  heartily  thank  those  who  have  sent  us  remit- 
tances during  the  past  month.  The  expense  of  pur- 
chasing a first-class  outfit  for  printing  is  heavy.  We 
hope  that  all  who  are  in  arrears  will  remit  within  the 
next  thirty  days. 

We  have  never  asked  anyone  to  write  a testimo- 
nial for  this  journal.  The  hundreds  of  them  that  are 
sent  us  from  time  to  time  are  given  freely,  and  we 
believe  sincerely  without  any  solicitation  whatever. 

Many  county  superintendents  will  be  interested 
in  what  is  said  about  “Central”  Examinations  on 
pages  2,  3,  and  4. 
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We  receive  many  inquiries  in  reference  to  “ Cen- 
tral” examinations,  and  (jive  the  following  in  reply. 

CENTRAL  OR  TOWNSHIP  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  What  they  are. 

2.  What  pupils  attend  them. 

3.  Their  value. 

(a)  To  pupils. 

(b)  To  teachers. 

(c)  Create  interest  among  school  patrons. 

4.  When  held. 

5.  How  conducted. 

(a)  By  Co.  Supt.  in  person. 

(b)  By  teachers  appointed  by  Co.  Supt. 

6.  Questions  used — Care  in  their  preparation. 

(a)  Should  be  based  on  the  work  outlined. 

(b)  Should  be  distributed  over  work  of  entire 
term. 

(c)  Should  not  require  long  tedious  answers. 

(d)  Should  be  so  arranged  that  manuscript 
may  be  quickly  and  accurately  graded. 

7.  Material  used. 

8.  Grading  of  papers. 

9.  Keporting  results  to  pupils. 

(a)  Certificate  of  rank  in  class. 

(b)  Importance  of  reporting  promptly. 

10.  Care  of  examination  papers. 

(a)  Should  be  bound. 

(b)  Kept  at  Co.  Supt’s  office. 

The  term  “Central”  examinations  is  not  generally 
understood  by  county  superintendents  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  plan  of  grading  the  rural  schools. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to 
name  them  “Township”  examinations;  although  the 
term  “Central”  is  not  a misnomer,  as  the  following 
diagram  will  show: 

1TT1 
4 5 6 j 
9 8 7 j 


Above  diagram  represents  a typical  township, 
containing  nine  school  districts.  The  examination  is 
held  at  the  central  school  (No.  5 in  above  diagram), 
so  as  to  be  equally  convenient  for  pupils  to  attend 
from  all  the  districts  of  the  township.  The  county 
superintendent  groups  the  schools  of  his  county  into 
“centrals”  or  townships,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Usually  there  are  about  as  many 
“centrals”  in  a county  as  there  are  townships,  but  it 
is  not  essential  that  the  boundary  of  the  “central”  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  township.  Often  a river 
separates  the  schools  of  a township,  so  that  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  for  all  pupils  to  attend  the  same 
“central” 

It  is  customary  to  admit  pupils  of  the  “Advanced 
Division”  who  have  studied  all  the  common  branches 
as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study,  and  have  done 
creditable  work  inall  of  them.  However,  the  custom 
varies  somewhat;  some  county  superintendents  ad- 
mitting pupils  of  the  “Intermediate  Division,”  some 
requiring  that  a certain  average  be  made  during  the 


year  before  pupils  are  admitted.  In  Illlinois  where 
two  years’  work  is  outlined  for  pupils  of  the  advanced 
grade,  some  superintendents  require  that  pupils  com- 
plete the  work  of  both  years  before  taking  the  “cen- 
tral” examination.  Others  admit  pupils  who  have 
studied  either  year’s  work,  while  there  are  some  who 
base  the  work  of  the  “central”  examination  on  the 
seventh  year’s  work  one  year  and  on  that  of  the 
eighth  year  the  next,  alternating  them  from  year  to 
year. 

These  examinations  are  valuable  because  they 
bring  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the  township  togeth- 
er; they  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted, 
to  see  the  work  of  other  schools,  to  compare  their 
own  work  with  that  of  other  pupils,  often  seeing 
wherein  their  own  work  is  defective,  and  how  it  may 
be  improved.  These  examinations  are  generally 
attended  by  all  teachers  of  the  township  and  they  are 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of 
of  all  schools  of  the  township,  and  comparing  their 
teaching  with  that  of  others,  and  seeing  wherein  im- 
provement may  be  made.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
is  more  helpful  in  creating  an  interest  in  school-work 
among  the  citizens  than  the  “central”  examination. 
In  some  cases  farmers,  who  were  never  known  to  visit 
their  schools, hitch  up  their  teams  and  take  their  chil- 
dren to  the  “central”  and  remain  with  them  all  day 
carefully  comparing  the  work  of  their  own  children 
with  that  of  other  children  of  the  same  school,  also 
with  the  work  of  other  schools.  In  some  localities 
school  directors  attend  these  examinations  and  com- 
pare the  work  of  their  schools  with  that  of  others  in 
the  township,  and  in  a number  of  cases  we  have 
known  directors  to  select  and  employ  teachers  for  the 
following  year,  giving  fair  wages  to  a teacher  whose 
work  showed  that  he  was  worthy  of  a good  salary. 

The  “central”  examination  should  be  held  near 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  In  Central  Illinois,  where 
the  winter  term  of  schools  usually  closes  about  the 
middle  of  March,  it  is  customary  to  hold  the  examine 
tions  in  February  or  March.  If  the  advanced  pupils 
would  attend  the  spring  term  of  school,  it  would  be 
better  to  hold,  these,  examinations  in  May  or  June,  but 
as  the  majority  of  them  are  not  in  school  at  that  time, 
and  consequently  would  not  attend  the  examinations, 
we  think  it  better  to  hold  the  examinations  earlier  in 
the  season. 

There  are  two  plans  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tions. One  is  for  the  county  superintendent  in  person 
to  attend  them,  going  to  one  township  one  day,  to 
another  the  next,  etc.*  being  assisted  in  the  work  by 
the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  other  plan  is  for 
some  teacher,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  to 
conduct  the  examination  of  his  township,  being 
assisted  in  the  work  by  the  other  teachers.  If  it  can 
be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  former  is 
much  the  better  plan;  as  the  presence  of  the  super- 
intendent is,  or  at  least  should  be,  encouraging  and 
inspiring  to  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons.  He  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  teachers 
and  schools  of  his  county  in  a way  that  ought  to  make 
him  a better  supervisor  of  schools.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing superintendents  of  Illinois  say  that  the  best  service 
they  render  their  respective  counties  is  the  time  spent 
in  the  “central”  examinations.  "But  in  some  counties 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  superintendent  cannot 
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personally  attend  the  examinations,  in  which  case, 
we  recommend  the  second  plan  mentioned. 

The  preparation  of  the  questions  is  a very  im- 
portant part  of  this  work.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
so  much  is.  said  against  examinations,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  serious  mistakes  made  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  examination  questions.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that  the  criticism  is  not  directed  against  the 
abuse  of  examinations  instead'  ot  against  their  me. 
We  used  monthly  examinations  five  years  in  succes- 
sion in  one  country  school,  and  know  they  were  help- 
ful to  teacher  and*  pupils.  It  is  our  candid  opinion 
that  no.  harm  came  from  their  use  in  that  school. 
Afterward  we  had  charge  of  a class  in  geography  in 
a city  school.  When  we  made  inquiry  of  the  princi- 
pal as  to  what  was  expected  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  study,  his  reply  was  “Complete  the  study  as  per 
text-book  by  a certain  date  so  that  the  class  will  be 
ready  for  promotion.”  We  had  been  accustomed  to 
teach  geography  topically,  rather  than  to  follow  a 
certain  text-book  page  by  page,  but  in  this  case  the 
text-book  was  closely  followed,  and  we  taught  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  The  book  was  “completed”  and 
the  time  for  examination  for  promotion  arrived.  Pu- 
pils were  not  accustomed  to  examinations  as  a regular 
part  of  the  school  work,  (none  had  been  held  during 
the  term),  and  consequently  they  dreaded  the  ordeal. 
The  examination  was  given.  About  half  the  ques- 
tions called  for  the  location  and  naming  of  railroad 
routes;  although  the  text-book  used  did  not-  contain 
the  name  of  any  railroad.  The  pupils  were;  nervous; 
even  the  brightest  and  most  industrious  made  a 'par- 
tial failure.  G-reat  injustice  was  done  those  pupils, 
in  examining  them  (and  for  promotion  too)  on  what 
they  had  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
Away  with  such  damnable  abuse  of  examinations. 
At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  speak  of  other  ways 
in  which  their  use  is  abused. 

The  superintendent  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
his  questions  are  based  on  the  work  outlined  in  his 
course  of  study,  or  at  least  on  work  to  which  he  has 
directed  the  attention  of  his  teachers  and  pupils  during 
the  term.  And  here  we  want  to  make  a suggestion 
to  county  superintendents  of  Illinois.  You  should 
have  an  understanding  with  your  teachers  and  pupils 
as  to  whether  your  questions  for  the  “central”  exam- 
ination will  be  based  on  the  work  of  the  seventh  year 
as  outlined  in  the  State  course  of  study,  or  on  that  of 
the  eighth  year,  or  on  both  combjned.  Avoid  all 
haphazard,  hit-or-miss,  guess  questions.  The  girls 
and  boys  are  too  precious  to  be  trifled  with  in  that 
way. 

Questions  should  be  distributed  over  the  work  of 
the  entire  term.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  that  the 
work  of  the  term  in  geography  is  the  study  of  South 
America,,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  would  be  a mistake 
to  question  on  Europe  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  grand  divisions.  It  would  also  be  a mistake  to 
limit  the  examination  to  one  line  of  work  alone,  as 
the  description  of  rivers,  or  the  location  of  cities.  In 
saying  that  the  questions  should  be  distributed  over 
the  work  of  the  entire  term,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  they  should  cover  all  the  work  of 
the  term.  This  will  be  explained  in  the  next  para- 
graph. If  the  county  superintendent  holds  the  ex- 
aminations in  person,  going  from  one  township  to 


another  from  day  to  day,  he  should  have  more  than 
one  set  of  questions,  but  should  be  careful  to  make 
them  equal  as  tests;  otherwise  injustice  would  be  done 
some  pupils.  If  the  examinations  are  all  held  on  one 
day,  one  set  of  questions  is  sufficient  for  the  entire 
county. 

Questions  should  not  require  long  tedious  answers. 
This  is  a serious  but  common  mistake  made  by  county 
superintendents  in  preparing  questions  for  the  exam- 
ination of  pupils,  and  also  for  the  examination 
of  teachers.  Frequently  we  examine  lists  of 
questions  that  we  think  would  be  revised  and  greatly 
improved  if  the  superintendent  who  prepared  them 
was  required  to  sit  down  and  write  answers  to  them, 
as  he  expects  his  pupils  or  his  teachers  to  do.  A 
pupil  may  be  very  thorough  in  the  history  of  the  U. 
S.,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  asking  him  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  our  country  in  a single  hour  on 
examination  day.  One  page  neatly,  carefully,  and 
thoughtfully  written  is  of  more  value  than  a dozen 
pages  hurriedly  prepared  under  nervous  excitement. 
Require  quality  rather  than  quantity.  In  preparing 
questions  for  “central”  examinations,  remember  that 
many  pupils  go  from  four  to  six  miles  to  attend  them, 
and  that  the  examination  should  close  in  time  for 
them  to  return  home  before  nightfall.  Frame  the 
questions  so  that  the  examination  will  be  a good,  fair 
test;  but  do  not  a'sk  pupils  to  attempt  to  tell  in  a sin- 
gle day  all  that  they  have  been  years  in  learning. 
To  do  so  is  another  damnable  abuse  of  the  me  of  ex- 
aminations. 

As  the  manuscript  is  generally  marked  on  the 
day  of  examination,  the  questions  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  work, may  be  quickly  and  accurately 
graded.  . Under  some  circumstances,  such  a question 
as  “ Write  a brief  history  of  Virginia ” is  much  better 
than  “ Name  five  persons  who  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  give  one  thing  for  which  each 
is  noted.”  Both  are  tests  of  knowledge;  but  the 
former  is  more;  it  is  a test  of  ability  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  important  and  what  is  unimportant 
in  the  history  of  a State,  and  also  a test  of  ability  to 
arrange  composition  in  logical  order.  Much  such 
work  should  be  given  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

But  in  grading  the  work  of  the  “centrals”  the 
superintendent  does  not  have  time  to  carefully  con- 
sider and  weigh  the  different  degrees  of  ability  dis- 
played by  the  pupils.  To.  hurriedly  glance  at  a”  paper 
and  grade  it  85,  and  then  at  another  and  mark  it  75 
or  90  is  another  abuse  of  the  me  of  examinatiom,  that 
should  be  condemed  in  the  strongest  language.  By 
such  grading  frequently  great  injustice  is  done  those 
upon  examination.  If  one  pupil  receives  a grade  of 
85  on  a manuscript,  and  another  is  given  a grade  of 
90,  the  two  manuscripts  should  show  the  difference. 
If  the  superintendent  is  careful  to  arrange  his  ques- 
tions with  this  in  view,  the  work  may  be  quickly  and 
accurately  graded,  and  no  injustice  need  be  done  any 
pupil. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  anything  here 
about  the  material  to  be  used;  but  the  success  of  the 
work  depends  largely  on  the  attention  given  to  details. 
The  examination  paper  should  be  uniform  and  pupils 
should  be  provided  with  pens  and  ink.  Whether 
these  are  to  be  furnished  by  individual  pupils  or 
orherwise,  they  should  be  provided  before  the  day  of 
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examination.  It  will  be  well  for  the  superintendent 
to  carry  with  him  a quart  of  writing  fluid,  a gross  of 
pens,  a gross  of  penholders  and  a dozen  small  salt- 
cellars to  be  used  as  ink-wells.  These  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pupils  who  will  attend  the  examination 
without  being  supplied  with  them. 

As  intimated  above,  the  grading  of  papers  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work.  If  the  questions  are 
properly  prepared  the  teachers  in  attendance  can  do 
this,  the  superintendent  overseeing  the  work. 

The  county  superintendent  issues  to  each  pupil 
who  attends  the  “central”  a beautifully  printed  “Cer- 
tificate of  Rank  in  Class”  giving  his  grades  in  the 
several  branches,  his  general  average  and  his  rank  in 
the  class  with  which  he  is  examined.  Also  these  items 
are  entered  in  a permanent  record  which  is  kept  for 
reference  at  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent. 

It  is  important  that  these  certificates  be  issued  to 
pupils  promptly  after  the  examination.  In  many 
counties  the  work  is  so  well  planned,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  day’s  examination,  the  papers  are  graded,  the 
record  made  and  reports  issued  to  pupils,  so  that  they 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  their  certificates  home 
with  them  in  the  evening.  In  a few  cases  we  have 
heard  of  the  examination  work  being  returned  to 
the  superintendent’s  office  and  allowed  to  lie  there  for 
months  before  being  examined,  and  reports  were  not 
sent  to  pupils  until  they  had  lost  interest  in  the  work. 

After  the  papers  have  been  graded  they  should 
be  arranged  by  subjects,  and  the  best  paper  on  each 
subject  placed  first,  the  second  best,  next,  etc.  Then 
they  should  be  put  together  as  a book,  properly 
labeled,  and  bound.  These  should  be  kept  in  the 
county  superintendent’s  office  where  they  may  be  in- 
spected by  all  who  are  interested.  Thus  when  a county 
superintendent  has  completed  his  “centrals”  he  will 
have  as  many  books  as  there  are  “centrals”  in  his 
county. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  impress  upon  superin- 
tendents the  importance  of  having  this  work  bound 
and  kept  where  it  may  be'  inspected  by  the  public. 
The  cost  of  binding  is  but  a trifle — a booa  binder  will 
trim  and  bind  the  books  (in  boards)  for  15  to  25  cents 
apiece;  so  that  if  a county  has  twenty  “centrals”  the 
cost  of  binding  will  not  exceed  $5.00;  and  the  work 
when  so  bound  would  be  very  valuable.  Let  pupils 
and  teachers  know  that  the  work  is  to  be  neatly  bound 
and  they  will  put  forth  special  efforts  to  have  it  well 
arranged  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

UNIFORMITY  OF-  TENT-HOOKS  IN  OUR  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

W.  T.  GOODEN,  PANA,  ILL. 

[Read  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  Thir- 
t ?enth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  Jan.  29, 1891.] 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topic  assigned,  two  ways 
are  open  to  the  writer;  he  may  either  present  his  own 
views  based  upon  a brief  experience  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  or  he  may  draw  from  the  opinions  of  those, 
who,  from  wide  observation  are  calculated  to  speak 
with  the  air  of  authority  upon  a subject  which  most 
intimately  concerns  not  only  those  who  have  children 
to  educate,  but  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  our 
public  schools  at  heart.  I have  chosen  the  latter,  and 
what  I may  attempt  to  present  is  largely  gleaned  from 
fields  by  others  sown. 


In  the  United  States,  usage  varies,  ranging  up- 
ward from  district  uniformity  through  the  township 
and  county,  to  the  State.  In  so  far  as  the  immediate 
needs  and  ends  of  instruction  are  concerned,  class 
uniformity  alone  is  essential,  and  if  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  opinion  of  my  own,  in  the  light  of 
the  advanced  methods  of  teaching,  the  properly  qual- 
ified teacher  will  deem  this  a prerequisite  only  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  and  possibly  of  all  the  subjects 
in  the  primary  grades,  where  pupils  have  not  the 
power  of  discrimination  and  selection  necessary  to 
topical  recitations. 

The  primary  design  of  State, county,  and  township 
uniformity,  is  that  of  class  uniformity,  any  one  of 
which  plans  will  secure  the  desired  end.  It  remains, 
therefore, to  discuss  the  secondary  object  to  be  attained, 
viz.,  the  reduction  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  newspaper  agitation  rife  in  many  of  the 
States,  greatly  exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  cost  of 
books,  the  immense  profits  accruing  to  the  pub- 
lishers, the  number  used,  and  the  frequency  of  changes 
have  been  purposely  made  and  thoughtlessly  ac- 
cepted. 

I trust  I may  be  permitted  to  digress  sufficiently 
to  inquire  what  credence  may  be  given  to  such  re- 
ports, and  if  it  be  true  that  a school  book  monopoly 
exists.  An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  State  uniformity 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  a public  discusssion  a short 
time  ago  that  in  Indiana  such  a law  (now  less  than 
two  years  old)  had  been  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  State,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  annual  expenditure  for  school  book  purposes 
in  said  State  is  less  than  $159,000. 

Gov.  Hovey,  of  Indiana,  in  his  annual  message 
just  previous  to  the  enactment  of  State  uniformity, 
stated  that  the  profits  to  school  book  publishers  are 
from  300  to  600  per  cent.  Anent  such  assertions  from 
persons  in  high  places  we  are  confronted  with  the 
great  economic  law  underlying  all  business,  that  no 
line  of  trade,  open  to  honorable  competition,  can  long 
maintain  exorbitant  profits.  We  are  furthermore 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  nearly  two- 
hundred  publishers,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  school 
books,  and  representing  nearly  one-hundred  different 
series  of  readers,  and  other  series  of  text- books  in 
proportion,  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  producing  at  all 
times  the  liveliest  competition  thus  tending  to  a con- 
stant reduction  in  prices.  The  promulgation  of  such 
fallacious  arguments  has  given  rise  to  much  hasty 
and  ill-timed  legislation.  Even  now  State  uniformity 
in  Illinois  is  in  the  air  and  no  fewer  than  four  bills 
have  thus  far  been  introduced  into  the  General  As- 
sembly looking  thereto. 

Since  the  major  advantages  claimed  for  State 
uniformity  may  as  readily  be  derived  from  county 
or  township  uniformity,  and  without  the  many 
serious  objections  that  present  themselves  to  the  first, 
and  since  the  limited  time  allotted  to  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  does  not  admit  of  an  examination  into 
all  its  phases,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  the  writer  to 
present  some  of  the  reasons  why  State  uniformity, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  objectionable  in  the  extreme. 

1.  It  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  local  self- 
government  and  therefore  unfriendly  to  the  general 
spirit  of  our  institutions. 

2.  It  establishes  a gigantic  monopoly  within  the 
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State,  opening  wide  the  door  to  special  legislation  in- 
tended to  control  contracts,  turning  text-book  sup- 
plies over  to  the  spoils  of  politics  and  furnishing 
incentives  to  all  kinds  of  jobbery  and  corruption. 

3.  It  lodges  the  making  of  contracts  involving 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a few  men,  a 
power  always  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  as 
evidenced  by  examples  in  the  history  of  every  large 
American  city. 

4.  It  engenders  a spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  and  pupils,  because  of  the  tyranni- 
cal restrictions  of  the  law,  proving  a great  detriment 
to  attendance,  proper  school  spirit  and  good  work, 
a fact  fully  demonstrated  in  the  workings  of  the  law 
in  Minnesota,  California,  and  Indiana. 

5.  It  encourages  mechanical  teaching  and  school 
routine,  fostering  an  undesirable  sameness  of  devel- 
opment and  increasing  the  tendency  to  machine-like 
uniformity  of  training. 

6.  It  discourages  text- book  authorship  and  book- 
making, without  which  the  high  standard  attained  by 
American  books  could  never  have  been  reached. 

7.  It  compels  localities  of  widely  different  grades 
of  intelligence  and  different  needs  to  use  the  same 
books. 

8.  It  prevents  the  occasional,  judicious  change 
of  books  demanded  by  existing  conditions  of  certain 
localities,  compelling  all,  whether  ready  or  not,  to 
change  at  once. 

9.  It  entrusts  the  entire  selection  for  the  State 
to  State  Boards  of  Education,  or  commissions  of  per- 
sons who  are  primarily  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and 
who  make  their  new  duties  a matter  of  secondary 
consideration. 

10.  The  choice  of  books  by  whatever  agency  in- 
volves incidentally  a control  over  the  course  of  study, 
the  methods  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  thus 
tending  toward  centralization. 

11.  It  makes  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  who  are 
compelled  to  look  at  everything  mathematical,  his- 
torical, grammatical,  and  geographical,  through  the 
small  eyes,  and  possibly  the  prejudices  ,of  one  man  or 
one  woman,  narrow-minded,  dogmatic,  one-sided  cre- 
ations. 

12.  It  has  resulted  in  foisting  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting public,  inferior  books  at  an  increased  cost,  as 
shown  by  an  impartial  comparison  made  from  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  most  trustworthy  and  reli- 
able sources. 

13.  It  has  been  a failure  in  Vermont,  Missouri, 
Maryland,  Minnesota, California, and  Oregon. — [ Forty- 
First  Report  of  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Penn.~\ 


Note: — The  writer  is  largely  indebted  for  his 
information  to  an  exhaustive  article  by  S.  S.  Parr,  late 
of  DePauw  University,  in  Indiana  State  Report  for 
1888. 


There  is  frequently  more  love  in  a frown  than 
there  could  be  in  a smile.  “As  many  as  I love  I re- 
buke and  chasten.” — American  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine. 


GEOGRAPHY.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


Single  Islands 


Location. 

9.000  miles  East  and  West. 

5.000  miles  North  and  South. 

4 Divisions. 

Population,  29,000,000 

Australia 
New  Guinea 
Borneo 
Sumatra 
Java 
Celebes 
Luzon 
Tasmania 
Banca 
Timor 
Philippine 
Spice 
Molucca 
Sandwich 

Groups  of  Islands  -j  fondly 
Society 
Navigators’ 
Marquesas 
Ladrone 

Mountain  Peaks — ^ 

Rivers — 2 
Capes— 4 
Bays — 2 
Straits — 4 
Lakes— 2 

Melbourne 
Sydney 
Brisbane 
Hobart  Town 
Auckland 
| Honolula 
Manilla 
Batavia 
Apia 
Adelaide 
( Animals — 10 
) Minerals — 8 
l Vegetables — 10 
H. 


Cities 


Products 


Take  a group  or  single  island  and  describe,  as; — 
Romeo. — Noted  for  diamonds,  spices,  fruits, 
rattan,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  cochineal,  etc, 

Tasmania. — Coal,  gold,  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc. 
Sumatra. — Granite,  marble,  sulphur,  petroleum, 
saltpetre,  tin,  etc. 

Sandwich  Islands. — Tropical,  fruits,  sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit,  sandal-wood,  etc. 

New  Zealand. — Coal,  cattle,  and  copper. 
Continue  at  leisure. 

' III. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Names  of  some  of  the  noted  people  of  Oceanica: 


Javanese 

Sundanese 

Maoris 

Hawaiians 

Achenese 


Java. 

Sunda. 

New  Zealand. 

Sandwich. 

Acheen. 
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6.  Tahitians 

7.  Alfooras 

8.  Bughis 

9.  Dyaks 


Cook. 

Molucca. 

Celebes. 

Borneo. 


IV. — SUGGESTIVE  KEY  WORDS. 


1.  Dutch  East  Indies 

2.  Diamond  Fields 

3.  The  Stony  Desert 

4.  The  Land  of  Fire 

5.  Dyaks 

6.  Pitcher  Plants 

7.  Kangaroos 

8.  “Queen  of  the  Pacific’ 

9.  The  Boomerang 

10.  Cannibals 

11.  The  Head  Hunters 


12.  Trepang 

13.  Temple  of  Borobodo 

14.  Int.  Date  Line 

15.  Mt.  of  Ophir 

16.  Mauna  Loa 

17.  Traveling  Stones 

18.  Leprosy 

19.  Tattooing 

20.  Great  Barrier  Reef 

21.  Land  of  Gold  and  Wool 

22.  The  Bushman’s  Clock 


V.— Queries. 

1.  Locate  the  Coral  Sea.  Java  Sea. 

2.  What  island  is  noted  for  manilla  hemp? 

3.  For  what  purpose  did  England  first  use 
Australia? 

4.  Name  the  largest  city  of  Oceanica. 

5.  What  island  is  especially  noted  for  tin? 

6.  Where  are  the  South  Sea  Islands? 

7.  How  does  Madagascar  compare  in  size  with 
New  Guinea? 

8.  Which  is  the  larger,  New  Guinea  or  Borneo? 

9.  What  group  of  islands  are  three  great  pow- 
ers desiring  to  obtain? 

10.  In  what  harbor  were  Eng.  and  U.  S.  vessels 
wrecked  in  1889? 

11.  Name  three  groups  of  Islands  owned  by 
Spain. 

12.  Where  are  the  English  possessions  in  Oce- 
anica? 

13.  What  do  the  French  people  own?  The 
Dutch? 

14.  What  is  the  most  noted  volcano  in  Oceanica? 
(Tomboro  or  Sambawa.) 

15.  Where  do  the  rivers  lose  themselves  in  the 
sand? 

16.  Name  a peculiarity  of  trees  in  Australia. 

17.  WThat  do  the  Australians  use  for  needles? 

VI. — Items  of  interest. 

1.  The  Maoris. — These  people  have  a habit  of 
rubbing  their  noses  together  for  a greeting  or  salu- 
tation. 

2.  Boiling  Springs. — There  are  boiling  springs  in 
New  Zealand  in  which  the  natives  cook  their  food. 
They  place  the  food  in  flaxen  baskets  and  lower  them 
into  the  boiling  water.  The  water  is  salt  enough  to 
season  the  food. 

They  can  bake  by  scraping  a hole  into  the  earth 
near  the  springs,  and  covering  the  food  up  with  ferns 
to  prevent  the  steahi  escaping.  In  other  places  they 
build  a fire,  heat  stones  and  place  the  food  to  be 
cooked  on  them. 

3.  Pepper. — Pepper  is  the  berry  of  a climbing 
vine  in  the  East  Indies.  Black  pepper  is  made  by 
grinding  the  dry  berry.  White  pepper  is  made  from 
the  same  berries  with  the  husk  or  rind  removed.  Cay- 
enne pepper  is  obtained  from  the  scarlet  pod  of  a 
tropical  plant. 


4.  Nutmeg. — Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  a small, 
pear-shaped  fruit,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  bears  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  con- 
tinues fruitful  for  70  or  80  years.  From  the  husk 
or  hull  is  manufactured  the  mace  of  commerce.  For 
years  the  Dutch  controlled  the  entire  trade  in  nutmegs. 

5.  Cloves. — Cloves  are  the  blossoms  of  a tree, 
and  not  the  fruit  as  many  suppose.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Moluccas.  The  tree  blooms  in  the  seventh  year 
and  continues  between  100  and  200  years.  It  is  a 
smooth-barked  tree  about  forty  feet  high.  The  blos- 
soms are  gathered  before  they  unfold,  generally  in 
December. 

6.  Stinging  Tree. — This  shrub  grows  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  emits  an  unpleasant  odor.  Height  from 
several  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Its  effects  are 
curious:  the  sting  leaves  no  mark,  but  inflicts  a mad- 
dening pain,  which  is  felt  for  months  afterward  when 
it  rains  or  is  wet  in  washing.  A horse  was  stung  and 
so  maddened  that  it  became  unmanageable. 

7.  Sandwich  Island  Houses. — The  houses  of 
Honolulu  are  always  open  as  the  temperature  is  so 
warm.  Some  houses  are  built  of  wood,  others  of 
coral  stone,  few  of  lava  stone,  and  many  of  bamboo 
and  grass.  A mat  of  grass  hung  from  the  inside 
makes  the  door;  mats  of  woven  grass  constitute  the 
carpet,  and  a pile  of  mats  make  the  bed  on  which  the 
natives  sleep.  Furniture  is  wanting — they  have  none. 

8.  Sandwich  Islands. — In  1779  Capt.  Cook 
wintered  there.  At  first  the  natives  treated  him 
kindly  and  provided  provisions  for  his  crew.  One 
night  the  natives  stole  a boat  from  the  ship,  and  the 
following  day  the  Captain  determined  to  regain  the 
lost  boat.  Taking  a small  company  of  sailors,  he 
went  on  land.  The  natives  surrounded  them  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  boats  with  spears  and  great 
stones.  Capt.  Cook  was  the  last  to  leave  the  shore. 
The  natives  rushed  upon  him;  the  boat’s  crew  was  un- 
able to  assist,  and  he  fell  a victim  to  the  savages. 

9.  A Valley  of  Death. — This  valley  is  in  Java. 
It  is  about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  several  feet 
below  the  surrounding  land.  The  hills  which  sur- 
round it  are  clothed  with  trees  and  bushes.  The  floor 
of  the  valley  is  flat,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
scattered  over  it  are  the  skeletons  of  wild  animals, 
birds,  and  even  men.  A dog  sent  into  it  died  in  ten 
minutes;  a bird  died  before  it  reached  the  bottom. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth. 

10.  Land  of  Fire. — There  are  over  forty  volca- 
noes in  Java;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  “The  Land 
of  Fire.”  One  volcano  has  a crater  over  one  thousand 
feet  in  depth. 

11.  Coral  Islands. — Coral  islands  are  formed  by 
an  insect,  which  has  the  power  of  separating  lime 
from  the  water  of  the  ocean.  The  material  gathered 
becomes  its  shell,  its  skeleton,  its  grave,  and  the 
germ  for  a new  insect.  The  minute  animals  are  of 
all  colors,  sizes  and  shapes.  They  build  upward  until 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  reached;  then  tides  and 
winds  bring  seaweed  and  other  materials, which  lodge 
on  the  roof  and  decay;  thus  forming  a soil  for  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  and  finally  man.  Many  volcanic  islands 
have  reefs  around  them,  as  the  Samoan,  Caroline,  etc. 
Australia  has  a barrier  reef  twelve  hundred  miles, 
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and  unbroken  three  hundred  fifty  miles,  off  the  north- 
east coast. 

Samoa,  or  Isles  of  the  Navigators. — This  group 
consists  of  three  large  and  five  small  islands.  They 
were  so  called  by  a Frenchman  who  observed  the  skill 
of  the  natives  in  paddling  a canoe.  The  inhabitants 
are  Christians  and  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  Day.  The  government  of  Samoa  is  a mon- 
archy, presided  over  by  a King  and  Vice-King;  and 
since  1 873  a parliament  of  chiefs.  England,  Germany 
and  the  U.  S.  have  treaties  with  these  people;  that 
of  the  U.  S.  taking  precedent  over  the  others.  Apia,  a 
town  of  1,500  is  the  Capital.  Since  1878  Pago  Pago,  is 
the  U.  S.  coaling  station.  Sandwich  Islands  are  2,000 
miles  southwest  of  SanFrancisco  and  the  Samoa 
group  are  2,200  miles  from  there,  and  on  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Line  to  Australia. 

Search  ye  the  text-books  for  in  them  ye  may  find 
something  on  Oceanica.  John  F.  Wicks. 


HISTORY  FOR  FEBRUARY. -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

W.  B.  DAVIS,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 

When  E.  E.  Hale  wrote  his  U.  S.  History  he  closed 
it  with  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  His  reason  was  that  it 
is  yet  too  soon  to  write  the  true  history  of  events  since 
then,  owing  to  the  acrimony  between  political  parties. 

This  party  feeling  is  so  intense  that  the  real  ten- 
dency and  bearing  of  a generation’s  public  policy 
cannot  be  exactly  understood  till  the  smoke  of  political 
battle  has  been  cleared  away  during  two  or  more  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  statement,  made  by  the  above  named  author, 
may  also  be  made  respecting  the  February  work  for 
the  eighth  year  of  our  Course  of  Study.  Many  of  the 
prominent  actors  during  the  60’s,  70’s,  and  80’s  are 
yet  alive  and  those  now  assuming  control  are  openly 
or  silently  influenced  by  their  immediate  ancestors. 

I. 

I would  suggest  that  all  political  controversy  be 
avoided.  Let*  the  principles  of  each  party  be  pre- 
sented fairly — and  then  stop.  The  views  should  not 
be  discussed.  Avoid  the  semblance  of  a debate  in 
school  on  questions  so  recent  that  bitterness  may 
follow  the  discussion.  Arrange  to  have  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  sides  presented  by  good  pupils 
whose  parents  are  of  the  respective  political  faiths, 
but  announce  beforehand  that  each  is  to  present  his 
own  and  not  offer  criticism  on  the  opposite  one. 

II. 

The  practical  workings  of  the  constitution  can 
be  well  presented  by  the  topics  Impeachment  of  John- 
son, Tenure  of  Office,  Reconstruction,  Civil  Rights, 
Electoral  Commission.  Teachers  would  do  well  to 
use  “ Andrew's  on  the  Constitution"  when  preparing 
the  history  lesson.  The  checks  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  our  National  government  exerts  upon 
the  others  can  be  shown  by  Tenure  of  Office  on  the 
executive  by  the  legislative;  by  various  vetoes  on  the 
the  legislative  by  the  executive;  by  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  both  the  others  by  the  judicial. 
Use  these  as  means  to  give  clear  conceptions  of  the 
workings  of  our  government.  . 


III. 

Our  foreign  relations  and  manner  of  communi- 
cation with  other  powers  are  well  presented  by  the 
Alaskan  Purchase,  Geneva  Arbitration,  Burlingame 
Treaty,  French  in  Mexico,  Northwestern  Boundary. 
Procure  copies  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  on  the 
workings  of  each  department  of  the  cabinet.  Magnify 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  little  book  "How 
We  Are  Governed " by  the  daughter  of  Senator  Dawes, 
of  Mass.,  should  be  owned  and  drawn  on  copiously  by 
every  teacher. 

IV. 

Our  domestic  policy  will  be  noted  in  the  consid- 
eration of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Panic  if  '73,  Resump- 
tion, Centennial,  Civil  Service,  Chinese  immigration. 
Inter-state  Commerce,  Tariff. 

In  considering  these  draw  from  as  many  sources 
as  possible.  Debates  in  congress,  newspaper  editori- 
als, and  if  the  standard  magazines  are  taken  in  your 
district,  arrange  to  have  them  loaned  to  your  class. 
Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  they  personally  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  present  legislation,  and  by  watching  the 
present  current  and  comparing  seventy  years  hence 
with  1891,  they  can  more  exactly  define  the  proper 
course  to  be  then  followed. 

The  teacher’s  tact  will  be  needed  to  steer  clear  of 
political  discussion,  but  this  is  his  duty  in  order  that 
each  question  may  be  dispassionately  presented. 

' V. 

The  wonderful  improvements  in  mechanics 
deserve  attention.  The  many  ocean  cables — look  in 
the  geographies  and  locate  them;  the  self-binder,  road 
working  machines,  electric  light,  phonograph,  tele- 
phone— all  forms  of  electrical  appliances;  elevated  and 
cable  roads  in  our  cities;  the  consolidation  of  many 
lines  of  railway  into  systems — all  these  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

If  you  cannot  afford  many  papers,  get  the  consent 
of  your  home  editor  to  spend  some  time  in  his  office  so 
that  you  may  read  The  Scientific  American  and  other 
journals,  and  thus  lay  up  a store  for  illustration.  Here 
a caution  is  needed.  Let  it  be  for  illustration  and 
not  for  recital  during  school  hours. 

Summed  up  these  suggestions  are 

1st.  Avoid  political  controversy  yet  have  each 
side  fairly  presented. 

2nd.  Make  prominent  the  every  day  workings  of 
our  government. 

3rd.  Show  how  our  business  relations  with  other 
nations  are  carried  on. 

4th.  Impress  on  the  class  that  the  present  domestic 
policy  will  affect  them  and  they  ought  now  to  grapple 
with  these  questions. 

5th.  Lay  stress  on  the  mechanical  advancement 
during  the  last  half  century  and  show  how  it  has 
made  us  a more  united  people. 


TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

There  is  no  profession  so  exacting,  none  that 
breaks  men  down  so  early  as  that  of  faithful  teaching; 
there  is  no  economy  so  penurious,  and  no  policy  so  in- 
tolerably mean  as  that  by  which  the  custodians  of 
public  affairs  screw  down  to  the  starvation  point  the 
small  wages  of  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to 
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devote  their  time  and  strength  to  teaching  the  young. 
In  political  movements  thousands  of  dollars  can  be 
squandered,  but  for  the  teaching  of  children  of  the 
people  the  cheapest  teachers  must  be  had,  and  their 
pay  must  be  reduced  whenever  a reduction  of  expen- 
ses is  necessary.  If  there  is  one  place  where  we 
ought  to  induce  people  to  make  their  profession  a 
life  business,  it  is  the  teaching  of  schools.  Oh,  those 
who  are  to  be  taught  are  nothing  but  children! — your 
children,  my  children,  God’s  children,  the  sweetest 
and  dearest  and  most  sacred  ones  in  life.  At  the 
very  age  when  angels  would  be  honored  to  serve 
them,  that  is  the  time  when  we  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  not  prepared  by  disposition 
to  be  teachers,  and  who  are  not  educated  for  teaching, 
and  who  are  continually  bribed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
miserable  wages  that  are  given  them  to  leave  their 
teaching  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a litttle  experience. 
It  is  a shame,  a disgrace  to  the  American  Christianity. 
— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


SPELLING.— ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

See  suggestions  in  Course  of  Study  for  the  study 
of  synonyms  this  month.  When  proper  care  is  exer- 
cised, the  study  of  synonyms  is  a valuable  exercise. 
But  teachers  and  pupils  should  guard  against  the 
error  of  supposing  that  words  given  as  synonyms  are 
always  and  everywhere  perfectly  synonymous. 

Select  words  from  the  reading  lesson  and  have 
pupils  give  synonyms.  (See  “The  Village  Preacher” 
on  another  page  in  this  number).  Occasionally  place 
lists  of  words  on  the  blackboards  tor  pupils  to  copy, 
and  give  two  synonyms  for  each  word,  thus: 


1. 

attest 

witness 

certify 

2. 

alert 

watchful 

vigilant 

3. 

advent 

coming 

arrival 

4. 

amuse 

divert 

entertain 

5. 

amaze 

astonish 

astound 

6. 

announce 

publish 

proclaim 

7. 

answer 

response 

reply 

8. 

awkward 

clumsy 

ungraceful 

9. 

arable 

tillable 

plowable 

10. 

aliment 

nutriment 

nourishment 

11. 

abridge 

shorten 

abbreviate 

12. 

abode 

residence 

habitation 

13. 

ancestor 

forefather 

progenitor 

14. 

assistant 

confederate 

auxiliary 

15. 

assumption 

hypothesis 

supposition 

16. 

authorize 

commission 

empower 

17. 

brilliant 

sparkling 

effulgent 

18. 

eternal 

ceaseless 

endless 

19. 

consign 

transfer 

deliver 

20. 

placid 

tranquil 

serene 

Have  pupils  construct  sentences  in  which  they 
use  above  words  correctly,  and  all  others  for  which 
they  learn  synonyms. 

II. 

For  noted  names  of  fiction  with  explanatory 
notes,  see  the  list  in  the  back  part  of  the  “Una- 
bridged” or  “International”  dictionary.  Make  a list 
of  the  characters  commonly  known,  and  have  pupils 
spell  names  and  learn  something  of  each  one.  Pupils 
may  become  interested  in  this  part  of  the  dictionary. 
Send  pupils  to  the  dictionary  to  leam  something  of 
each  of  the  following  names: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Aladdin  16. 

Ancient  Mariner  17. 
Brother  Jonathan  18. 


Caledonia 
Cinderella 
Cipango 
Ichabod  Crane 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Dark  Day 
Deerslayer 
Dixie 

Don  Quixote 
Drishreen  City 
El  Dorado 
Emile 


19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


Erin 

Evangeline 
Flying  Dutchman 
Fudge  Family 
Mrs.  Gamp. 

Harry  Gill 

John  Gilpin 

Goody  Blake 

Gotham 

Gulliver 

Harlequin 

Helvetia 

Hiawatha 

Jack  Homer 

Island  of  St.  Brandon 


Add  others  to  above  list.  In  almost  every  school 
there  are  some  pupils  who  have  read  about  a number 
of  characters  named  above  and  can  give  interesting 
descriptions  of  them. 

III. 

Have  pupils  make  a list  of  noted  authors,  leam 
to  spell  their  names,  and  name  at  least  one  selection 
from  each.  Write  the  following  names  in  a col- 
umn, and  in  second  column  give  one  of  the  author’s 
leading  works. 

1.  Whittier,  Snowbound  16.  Tennyson 

2.  Longfellow  17.  Gibbon 

3.  Hawthorne  ..... .^  18.  Saxe 

. . .A  19.  Macaulav 
...»£0.  Milton 
. .Mm  21.  ^Raleigh 
. ...  22.UPope 

....  23.  Shakespeare 

....  24.  Carlyle 

....  25.  Scott 

....  26. 

....  27. 


4.  Emerson 

5.  Hood 

6.  Stowe 

7.  Holmes 

8.  Holland 

9.  Thackeray 

10.  Franklin 

11.  Prescott 

12.  Otis 

13.  Irving 

14.  Webster 

15.  Taylor 


29. 


Chaucer 

Dryden 

Cowper 

Ruskin 

Bunyan 


Add  other  names  to  above  list. 

At  another  time  make  a list  of  noted  literary 
productions  and  have  pupils  name  their  authors. 


The  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  ends 
with  the  following  statement:  “Have  a grand  spell- 
ing match  for  review.”  Some  Friday  afternoon  try 
the  following  list  of  monosyllables.  Have  pupils  pro- 
vided with  paper,  pen,  and  ink.  Pronounce  the  words 
distinctly.  Pupils  to  be  restricted  to  a single  trial, 
with  no  changes  or  erasures. 


1.  chase 

35.  sleet 

69. 

gaunt 

2.  -pace 

36.  brief 

70. 

stalk 

3.i  vase 

37.-»  sheaf 

71. 

.hawk 

4.  gaze 

38.  chief 

72. 

skate 

5.  stain 

39.  reef 

73. 

chaise 

6.  i skein 

40.  tease 

74. 

plague 

7.  czar 

41.  seize 

75. 

freight 

8.  ♦gnarl 

42.  lieu 

76. 

hearth 

9.  psalm 

43.  feud 

77. 

launch 

10.  parse 

44.  numb 

78. 

short 

11.  farce 

45.  »bomb 

79. 

swart 

12^  sparse 

46.  lose 

80. 

dwarf 

13.  auk 

47.  ruse 

81. 

swath 
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14.  gawk 

15.  chalk 

16.  cause 
17*  gauze 

18.  swage 

19.  gauge 

20.  naught 

21.  thought 

22.  fault 

23. «  malt 

24.  vault 

25.  trough 

26.  crawl 

27.  thrall 

28.  snob 

29.  swab 

30.  squab 

31.  daub 

32.  false 
33..  waltz 
34.  cleat 


48.  blotch 

49.  watch 

50.  yacht 

51.  sneak 

52.  sleek 

53.  squeak 

54.  shriek 

55.  clique 

56.  tierce 

57. *beard 

58.  weird 

59.  sluice 

60.  cruse 

61.  chute 

62.  slough 

63.  chyme 

64.  myrrh 
65ycrout 
66.,  ache 

67. j  lathe 

68.  » wrath 


82.  twroth 

83.  newt 
84..  scud 

85.  sloth 

86.  goal 

87. *  mosque 

88. w  copse 

89.  chaps 

90.  phlox 

91.  sconce 

92.  spleen 

93.  bronze 

94.  schist 

95.  drought 

96.  drowse 

97.  blanch 

98.  craunch 

99.  fraught 
100.  spathe 


We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  schools  where 
pupils,  without  previous  study  or  examination  of 
above  list  of  words,  spell  all  of  them  correctly.  Please 
send  us  the  names  of  your  pupils  who  spell  above 
words  correctly,  for  honorable  mention  in  the  next 
issue  of  this  journal. 

ARITHMETIC.— SIXTH  YEAR. 


The  work  this  month  is  a review  of  the  work 
done  during  the  five  preceding  months.  In  reviewing 
the  tables  of  compound  members  have  them  classified: 


Extension 


Capacity 


Measures- 


Weight 


Currency 


'Linear 
Surveyors’ 
Square 
Circular 
Cloth 
Mariners’ 
f Cubic 
j Wood 
"]  Liquid 
I Dry  • 

( Avoirdupois 
] Troy 

( Apothecaries’ 

\ U.  S.  Money 
] English  Money 


Duration — Time 


! Paper 
Counting 
Etc. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  write  above  tables 
from  memory.  Give  special  attention  to  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  names  used  in  the  tables. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  tell  for  what  each 
measure  is  used. 

3.  Have  pupils  prepare  original  problems  to 
illustrate:  reduction  ascending;  reduction  descending; 
addition;  subtraction;  multiplication;  and  division  of 
compound  numbers. 

4.  For  practical  problems  in  carpeting,  measure- 
ment of  bins,  etc.,  see  the  December  and  January 
numbers  of  this  journal. 


GEOGRAPHY.  FOURTH  YEAR. 


During  February  the  following  states  are  to  be 
studied: 

1.  Ohio  6.  Wisconsin  11.  Nebraska 

2.  Indiana  7.  Minnesota  12.  Kansas 

3.  Illinois  8.  S.  Dakota  13.  Missouri 

4.  Kentucky  9.  N.  Dakota 

5.  Michigan  10.  Iowa 

1.  , Bound,  each  of  above  state*. 

2.  Name  and  locate  capitals. 

3.  Give  the  area  ( comparative ) of  the  states. 

4.  Name  the  states  of  above  group  that  are 
smaller  than  Illinois. 

5.  Name  those  that  are  larger  than  Illinois. 

6.  Speak  of  the  climate  of  this  group  of  states. 
Compare  the  climate  of  N.  Dakota  with  that  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

7.  List  the  products  of  this  group  of  states. 

8.  Name  two  principal  products  of  each  state. 

MOUNTAINS. 


Locate  them. 

1.  Pilot  Knob  3.  Ozark 

2.  Iron  4.  Black  Hills 


RIVERS. 

1.  Where  does  each  river  rise  ? 

2.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow  f 

3.  Through  what  states  f 

4.  Into  what  does  it  empty  f 


1. 

Ohio 

12. 

St.  Clair 

2. 

Scioto 

13. 

Minnesota 

3. 

Miami 

14. 

Dakota 

4. 

Wabash 

15. 

Red  River  of  North 

5. 

Illinois 

16. 

Des  Moines 

6. 

Kentucky 

17. 

Missouri 

7. 

Cumberland 

18. 

Mississippi 

8. 

Tennessee 

19. 

Nebraska 

9. 

Wisconsin 

20. 

Platte 

10. 

St.  Croix 

21. 

Republican 

11. 

Detroit 

22. 

BAYS. 

Kansas 

1. 

Where  are  they  ? 

2. 

Into  what  waters  do  they  open? 

1. 

Saginaw 

4. 

White  Fish 

2. 

3. 

Thunder 

Green 

5. 

Keweenaw 

LAKES. 


1.  Where  are  they  ? 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  empty  f 


1.  Erie 

2.  St.  Clair 

3.  Huron 

4.  Michigan 

5.  Superior 

6.  Winnebago 


7.  Lake  of  the  Woods 

8.  Traverse 

9.  Red 

10.  Itasca 

11.  Elk 

12.  Rainy 


Cities. 

1.  Locate  each  one  and  tell  for  what  it  is  ^ noted. 

2.  Name  the  metropolis  of  each  state. 


1.  Columbus  26.  Louisville 

2.  Cincinnati  27.  Frankfort 
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3. 

Cleveland 

28. 

Lexington 

4. 

Sandusky 

29. 

Minneapolis 

5. 

Toledo 

30. 

St.  Paul 

6. 

Dayton 

31. 

Davenport 

7. 

Detroit 

32. 

Des  Moines 

8. 

Lansing 

33. 

Burlington 

9. 

Grand  Rapids 

34. 

Keokuk 

10. 

Kalamazoo 

35. 

Dubuque 

11. 

Ann  Arbor 

36. 

Council  Bluffs 

12. 

Milwaukee 

37. 

St.  Louis 

13. 

Madison 

38. 

Jefferson  City 

14. 

Fond  dd  Lac 

39. 

Kansas  City 

15. 

Racine 

40. 

St.  Joseph 

16. 

Oskosh 

41. 

Bismarck 

17. 

Chicago 

42. 

Fargo 

18. 

Springfield 

43. 

Pierre 

19. 

Peoria 

44. 

Sioux  Falls 

20. 

Quincy 

45. 

Omaha 

21. 

Bloomington 

46. 

Lincoln 

22. 

Indianapolis 

47. 

Leavenworth 

23. 

Ft.  Wayne 

48. 

Topeka 

24. 

Terre  Haute 

49. 

Atchison 

25. 

New  Albany 

50. 

Lawrence 

Have  pupils  draw  the  Mississippi  river  as  the 
trunk  of  a great  tree.  Add  the  Minnesota,  Des 
Moines,  Missouri,  etc.,  as  branches  on  one  side;  and 
the  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  etc.,  as  branches  on  the  other 
side.  Name  the  important  cities  on  each  of  these 
rivers.  Have  pupils  write  compositions  describing 
imaginary  journeys  by  water  from  one  city  to  another, 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  impor- 
tant cities  passed,  etc. 

GRAMMAR.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


The  pronoun  and  the  adjective  are  to  be  studied 
during  the  month.  We  believe  in  blackboard  forms, 
schemes,  or  outlines,  provided  they  are  properly  used, 
and  here  we  want  to  repeat  a caution  in  reference  to 
their  use,  that  has  been  printed  in  these  columns 
before : “ Remember  that  these  outlines  are  hut  skele- 

tons, which  without  flesh,  blood,  and  life  are  only  so 
much  dead  matter.'’'' 


r®-— j££«i 

-j  Relative  | Compound 


Pronoun 


| Modification 


Declension. 


Interrogative. 


Number 

Gender 


Person 


Case 


j Singular. 

} Plural. 

! Masculine. 
Feminine. 
Neuter. 

^ First. 

-j  Second. 

/ Third. 

! Nominative. 
Possessive. 
Objective. 


“•The  pupil  should  fix  the  declension  firmly  in 
mind,  and  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  declension  is  to  show  the  different  forms 
corresponding  to  the  different  persons,  numbers,  gen- 


ders, and  cases.  Knowing  this,  he  may  avoid  all 
errors  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns  by  mastering  a few 
rules.  There  is  no  other  way  to  learn  to  use  the  pro- 
noun with  any  degree  of  assurance.  It  can  never  be 
done  by  imitation”. — Rigdon. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

The  use  of  the  wrong  form  of  pronouns  is  of 
frequent  occurence.  Each  day  write  a few  sentences 
upon  the  blackboard  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  with 
pronouns.  Have  pupils  copy  the  sentences,  giving 
reasons  for  the  form  of  each  pronoun  used.  This 
will  do  more  toward  training  pupils  to  use  the  pro- 
nouns correctly  than  many  days  spent  in  parsing 
them.  The  following  sentences  are  selected  from  that 
excellent  work  Rigdon' s “ Grammar  of  the  English 
Sentence." 

I. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
he,  she,  him,  her,  I,  or  me,  and  give  the  rule  that 
governs  your  selection: 

1.  John  and may  go. 

2.  May  John  and go  f 

3.  Let  John  and go. 

4.  Who  ate  those  oranges  * It  was . 

5.  If  I were I would  resist. 

6.  Was  it I saw l No;  it  was . 

7.  They  came  with  Harvey  and . 

8.  Harvey  and came  with  them. 

9.  She  wants and to  he  good. 

10.  He  thought to  "be  - «. 

II. 

Fill  blanks  with  we,  us,  theyjox  them,  and  give 
the  rule  that  governs  your  selection. 

1.  That  is  good  for Americans. 

2.  It  is  not hut who?n  he  seeks  to 

please. 

3.  Did  you  say  that or were  chosen  l 

4.  She  told  Helen  and  boys  to  speak 

plainly. 

5.  Let who  are  pure  throw  the  first  stone. 

6.  Let.  none  teach  it  but who  are  clean. 

7.  It  was whom  you  saw. 

8.  Could  it  have  been  — — who  did  the  mis- 
chief? 

9.  Whom  did  he  want  f girls. 

10.  Let hand  their  books  to  . 


IH. 

Fill  blanks  with  who  or  whom,  and  give  the  rule 
that  governs  your  selection: 

1.  He  knew  not  — — they  were. 

2.  He  married  a lady  — — - they  say  is  very 
wealthy. 

3.  She  married  a man  I kno?o  to  be 

worthless. 

4.  I saw  the  man I think  is  to  deliver  the 

oration. 

5.  He  is  the  man I thought  you  to  be. 

6.  He  is  the  man I thought  to  be  you. 

7.  He  is  the  man was  thought  to  be  you. 

8.  He  is  the  man you  were  though  t to  be. 

9.  She  is  not  the  lady  we  supposed  her 

to  be. 

10.  She  is  not  the  lady  she  was  supposed 

to  be. 
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IV. 

Fill  blanks  with  interrogative  pronouns,  giving 
the  rule  that  governs  your  selection : 

1 do  men  say  that  I am  ? 

2.  ....  does  he  think  me  to  be  ? 

3.  ....  does  he  think  to  be  met 

4 do  you  think  that  he  is? 

5.  ....  was  he  thought  to  bet 

6  do  you  wish  to  see  t 

7  is  it  that  you  wish  to  see  t 

8  did  you  inquire  fort 

9.  With  ....  did  he  come  t 

10.  ....  came  with  turn? 

V. 

Have  pupils  select  pronouns  given  in  the  reading 
lesson  and  classify  them;  also  give  the  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  and  case  of  each  one,  and  the  rule  for  its 
construction.  Suppose  the  pupils  are  reading  “ The 
Village  Preacher"  the  pronouns  may  be  arranged 
thus: 

1.  He,  s.  p.  p.,  3d  p.,  s.  n.,  m.  g.,  n.  c.  (Rule). 

2.  His,  s.  p.  p.,  3d  p.,  s.  n.,  m.  g.,  p.  c.  (Rule). 

3.  Their,  s.  p.  p.,  3d  p.,  p.  n.,  c.  g.,  p.  c.  (Rule). 

4.  Whose,  s.  r.  p.,  3d  p.,  s.  n.,  m.  g.,  p.  c.  (Rule). 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  changing  the  reci- 
tation in  reading  to  a lesson  in  grammar.  The  two 
branches  should  go  hand-in-hand,  but  should  be  in 
separate  recitations. 

YI. 

Give  attention  to  the  order  of  using  two  or  more 
pronouns  of  different  persons  in  the  same  relation  in 
a sentence.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  a number 
of  sentences  for  pupils  to  combine  into  a single  sen- 
tence. Have  pupils  combine  each  of  the  groups  of 
sentences  below  into  a single  sentence,  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  pronouns : 

1.  I went  to  town. 

You  went  to  town. 

He  went  to  town. 

2.  The  teacher  told  him  to  go. 

The  teacher  told  me  to  go. 

The  teacher  told  you  to  go. 

3.  The  present  was  for  me. 

The  present  was  for  you. 

The  present  was  for  him. 

4.  It  was  you  who  saw  the  bird. 

It  was  she  who  saw  the  bird. 

It  was  I who  saw  the  bird. 

5.  You  are  to  blame. 

I am  to  blame. 

He  is  to  blame. 

6.  May  I get  a drink  f 

May  Henry  get  a drink  t 

May  William  get  a drink  ? 

7.  John  played  ball. 

I played  ball. 

You  played  ball. 

8.  I take  music  lessons. 

She  takes  music  lessons. 

9.  I study  grammar,  history,  and  geography. 

You  study  grammar , history,  and  geography. 

Mary  studies  grammar,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. 


10.  You  did  not  know  the  history  lesson. 

She  did  not  know  the  history  lesson. 

I did  not  know  the  history  lesson. 

VII. 

Occasionally  give  exercises  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Write  floe  sentences,  each  of  which  contains  a 
simple  personal  pronoun. 

2.  Ditto,  five  containing  compound  personal  pro- 
nouns. 

3.  Ditto,  five  containing  simple  relative  pro- 
nouns. 

4.  Ditto,  five  containing  compound  relative  pro- 
nouns. 

5.  Ditto,  five  containing  interrogative  pronouns. 

6.  Make  a list  of  the  simple  personal  pronouns. 
Decline  them. 

7.  Make  a list  of  the  compound  personal  pro- 
nouns. In  what  cases  may  they  be  used  f 

8.  List,  the  simple  relative  pronouns.  Decline 
those  that  are  declinable. 

9.  List  the  compound  relative  pronouns. 

10.  Explain  the  special  use  of  each  of  the  relative 
pronouns. 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

As  the  study  of  the  adjective  progresses,  build  up 
a scheme  or  blackboard  outline,  as  suggested  for  the 
pronoun.  Have  pupils  list  the  adjectives  in  their 
reading  lesson,  and  classify  them;  also  compare  them. 
Give  special  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative.  Make  a list  of  adjectives 
that  are  compared  irregularly,  and  learn  their  com- 
parative and  superlative. 


ARITHMETIC.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


1.  Have  pupils  define  and  compare  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  interest: 

f Simple 

Kinds  of  Interest  feT* 

^Accurate 

To  illustrate,  have  pupils  solve  the  following 
problems : 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  $600.00 for  3 years, 
2 month*,  20  days,  at  6 per  cent,  simple  interest? 

2.  What  is  the  amount  of  $600.00  for  3 years 
2 months  and  20  days,  at  6 per  cent,  interest  com- 
pounded annually  ? 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  $600.00  for  3 years,  2 
months  and  20  days,  at  6 per  cent,  annual  interest  ? 

4.  What  is  the  amount  gf  $600.00  for  3 years,  2 
months  and  20  days,  at  6 per  cent,  accurate  interest? 

Simple  interest  and  compound  interest  are  ex- 
plained fully  in  all  text  books  on  arithmetic.  Many 
text  books  do  not  mention  annual  interest  or  accurate 
interest . Therefore  we  give  the  following: 

ANNUAL  INTEREST. 


Annual  Interest  is  simple  interest  upon  the  prin- 
cipal, and  upon  each  year’s  interest  of  the  principal 
due  and  unpaid. 

“In  some  states,  a written  obligation  containing 
the  words  “with  interest  annually,”  or  “with  annual 
interest,”  is  a legal  contract  on  the  part  of  the  maker 
of  the  obligation,  to  pay  simple  interest  on  the  prin- 
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cipal  at  the  end  of  each  year,  whether  the  principal,  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  due  or  not.  If  the  maker  fails  to 
pay  the  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  law  al- 
lows to  the  holder,  in  the  nature  of  damages,  simple 
interest  on  the  unpaid  yearly  interests,  until  they  are 
paid;  but  it  does  notallow  interest  on  these  interests. 
— Harper's  Arithmetic. 

At  6 per  cent,  interest  payable  annually , find 
the  amount  of  $1,000.00 for  4 years. 


Principal  $1000.00 

Int.  1 yr.  $60;  for  4 yrs 240.00 

Int.  on  1st  annual  int.  for  3 yr 10.80 

Int.  on  2d  annual  int.  for  2 yr 7.20 

Int.  on  3d  annual  int.  for  1 yr 3.60 

Total  amount $1261.60 


Have  pupils  explain  difference  between  annual 
interest  and  compound  interest. . Give  several  prob- 
lems in  annual  interest. 

ACCURATE  INTEREST. 

Computation  of  Time  in  Interest. — The  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  lawful  simple  interest  is 
computed  is  that  the  rate  should  be  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  the  term  for  which  interest  is  paid.  The 
time  usually  assumed  for  fixing  the  rate  is  one  year, 
e.  y.,  6 per  cent,  per  annum;  that  is,  when  the  time  is 
one  year,  the  interest  should  be  6-100  of  the  principal; 
and  when  the  time  varies  from  one  year,  the  propor- 
tion of  interest  should  vary  in  exactly  the  same  ratio. 
If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  year  consists  of  365  days 
(as  that  is  regarded  in  law  a civil  year),  it  must  be 
admissible,  in  computing  the  interest  on  a note  run- 
ning from  Jan.  1,  1868,  to  Jan.  1,  1869,  to  add  one 
day’s  interest  to  the  interest  for  one  year;  for  in 
the  case  proposed,  February  of  a leap  year  interven- 
ing, the  time  is  366  days  instead  of  365,  the  legal 
civil  year. 

2.  One  year  being  the  standard  of  reference  in 
expressing  the  rate,  all  time  in  computing  interest 
must  be  expressed  in  years  or  aliquot  parts  of  the 
year.  But  the  year  has  no  exact  natural  or  artificial 
subdivisions  except  the  day,  and  the  day  is  an  aliquot 
part  only  as  we  assume  the  year  to  consist  of  a definite 
number  of  days.  The  number  360  being  a multiple 
of  more  whole  numbers  than  365,  for  convenience  in 
reckoning  it  would  have  been  better  to  assume  360 
days  for  the  nominal  year  in  fixing  the  rate,  rather 
than  365.  The  time  in  expressing  the  rate  is  arbi- 
trary, and  as  neither  360,  365,  nor  366  is  the  exact 
number  of  days  in  all  years,  either  civil  or  astronomi- 
cal, would  not  the  increased  facility  in  computation, 
and  the  perfect  accuracy  in  the  result,  warrant  the 
change? 

3.  The  division  of  the  year  into  twelfths,  called 
m'onths,  is  purely  imaginary;  for  no  month,  either 
lunar  or  calendar,  was  ever  known  which  occupied 
just  one-twelfth  of  a year.  Manifestly,  if  we  assume 
a year  of  365  days  as  the  standard  for  reference  in 
expressing  the  rate,  we  never  can  introduce  the  de- 
nominations of  months  in  any  form  whatsoever  with- 
out inaccuracy,  unless  we  involve  in  the  calculation 
fractional  parts  of  days,  which  would  be  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  diflicult. 

4.  If,  however,  we  assume  a year  of  360  days, 
we  may  have  assumed  months  of  30  days.  Then  6 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  360  days  would  be  1 per  cent. 


for  60  days,  and  all  time  being  reduced  to  days  or 
months  of  30  days  each,  or  years  of  360  days  each, 
the  computation  would  be  simple,  rapid,  and 
perfectly  accurate. 

5.  The  law  having  accurately  determined  when 
a paper  matures,  however  the  time  may  be  expressed 
in  the  paper,  the  only  accurate  rule  for  computing 
interest  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  days  in 
any  given  part  of  a year,  and  for  each  day  take  1-365 
of  the  interest  for  one  year.— Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  Arithmetic. 

Rule. — Find  the  interest  for  years  by  the  common 
method,  and  for  days,  take  such  part  of  *1  year’s  inter- 
est as  the  number  of  days  is  of  365.  Or, 

When  the  time  is  in  months  and  days,  and  less 
than  1 year,  find  the  interest  by  the  common  method, 
and  then  subtract  1-73  part  of  itself  for  the  com- 
mon year  or  1-61,  if  it  be  a leap  year. — Fish's  Arith- 
metic. 


READING.— ADVANCED  Dl VISION. 

THE  VILLAGE  PREACHER. 

BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

1. 

Near*  yonder  copse*,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a garden-flower  grows  wild*, 
There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose*. 
The  village  preacher’s  modest*  mansion*  rose. 

A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear*, 

And  passing  rich*  with  forty  pounds  a year. 

2. 

Remote*  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly*  race*, 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished*  to  change*,  his 
place : 

Unskillful  he  to  fawn*,  or  seek*  for  power*, 

By  doctrines*  fashioned  to  the  varying*  iiour ; 

Far  other  aims*  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize* ; 
More  bent  to  raise*  the  wretched*  than  to  rise. 

3. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant*  train, 

He  chid*  their  wanderings,  but  relieved*  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar*  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending*  swept  his  aged*  breast ; 
The  ruined*  spendthrift*,  now  no  longer  proud*, 
Claimed  kindred*  there,  and  had  his  claim  allowed* ; 
The  broken*  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay*, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked*  the  night  away ; 

AVept*  o’er  his  wounds,  or,  tales*  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed*  how  fields  were 
won.* 


4. 

Pleased*  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to 
glow*, 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices*  in  their  woe* ; 
Careless*  their  merits*  or  their  faults*  to  scan*, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity*  began. 

Thus  to  relieve*  the  wretched*  was  his  pride, 

And  e’en  his  failings*  leaned  to  virtue’s  side. 


5. 

But,  in  his  duty  prompt*  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed*  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a bird  each  fond*  endearment  trieB*, 
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To  tempt*  its  new-fledged  offspring*  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved*  each  dull  delay*, 
Allured*  to  brighter*  worlds,  and  led*  the  way. 

6. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting*  life  was  laid, 

And  sorrow,  guilt*,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed*, 
The  revered  champion*  stood.  At.  his  control*, 
Despair*  and  anguish*  fled,  the  struggling*  soul ; _ 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling*  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt’ring*  accents  whisper’d  praise*. 


At  church,  with  meek*  and  unaffected*  grace, 

His  looks  adorned*  the  venerable*  place  ; ' 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed*  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff*,  remained*  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious*  man, 

With  steady  zeal*,  each  honest  rustic*  ran ; 

Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile*, 

' And  plucked*  his  gown,  to  share*  the  good  man’s 
smile. 


His  ready*  smile  a parent’s  warmth  exprest* ; 

Their  welfare*  pleased  him,  and  their  cares*  dis- 
trest* ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs*  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious*  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

As  some  tall*  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful*  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale*,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
spread*, 

Eternal*  sunshine  settles*  on  its  head. 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

Teachers  and  pupils  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  suggestive  exer- 
cises below  are  preparatory  to  the  oral  expression  o f the  thoughts  of 
the  writer.  After  this  preparatory  work  has  been  done,  give  special 
attention  to  the  oral  reading  of  the  selection. 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  each  day  the 
teacher  may  have  each  pupil  copy  a stanza,  using 
synonyms  for  the  words  which  are  marked  with 
stars. * As  a review  lesson  in  spelling  and  the  use  of 
synonyms,  pronounce  the  words  marked  with  stars 
for  pupils  to  write  in  a column  and  write  synonyms 
in  a second  column. 

The  study  of  synonyms  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  mental  disciplines. — G.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of  the 
second  stanza.  Of  other  stanzas  selected  by  your 
teacher. 

3.  Give  a description  of  the  “Village  Preacher’’ — 

(a)  as  a kind  host;  (b)  as  a comforter  at  the  bedside 
of  the  dying;  (c)  at  church. 

4.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  English  de- 
rivative words : 

1 . around.  5.  careless.  9.  kindly. 

2.  awful.  6.  disclose.  10.  unaffected. 

3.  beggar.  7.  endearment.  11.  unskillful. 

4.  beside.  8.  godly.  12.  preacher. 

5.  Explain  the  following  expressions : 

(a)  “the  garden  smiled.’’ 

(b)  “mansion  rose.” 

(c)  “passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year.” 

(d)  “he  ran  his  godly  race.” 

(e)  “doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour.” 

(f)  “claimed  kindred  there.” 

(g)  “His  pity  gave  ’ere  charity  began.” 

(h)  “his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.” 

. (i)  “his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven.” 

6.  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  last  four  lines  of 
the  poem?  Explain  it  fully. 


7.  Have  advanced  pupils  give  and  define  the  stems 
of  the  following  words : 


1.  accent. 

2.  adorn. 

3.  anguish. 

4.  claim. 

5.  comfort. 

0.  descending. 


13.  soldier. 

14.  unaffected. 

15.  vagrant. 

111.  vary. 

17.  village. 


doctrine. 

8.  falter. 

9.  mansion. 

10.  modest. 

11.  prevail. 

12.  scan. 

8.  In  studying  the  stems  of  above  words,  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  the  same  steins  may  he  analyzed 
and  defined : 

(a)  Cant  = Sing,  song.  Accent,  cantide,  canto, 
cantata,  en chant,  recant,  descant. 

(b)  Orn  — furnish.  Adorn,  ornament,  ornate,  sub- 
orn. 

(c)  Ang  — choke,  distress,  dnflruish,  anrious. 

(d)  Claim  = call  out.  Claim, -declaim,  Acclaim,  ex- 
claim,  proclaim,  reclaim. 

(e)  Fort  = strong.  Coin  tort,  fortitude,  piano-forte. 

(f)  Scand,  scans  = climb.  Descending,  ascend, 
scan,  transcend. 

(g)  Doc,  doct  = teach,  doctrine,  docile,  doctor, 
document. 

(h)  Fall,,  fats  = err,  deceive.  Falter,  fallacy, 
fa//ible,  false,  fail,  fault, default. 

(i)  Man,  mans  = stay,  dwell.  Mansion,  manor, 
manse,  menial,  permanent,  remain. 

(j)  Mod  - measure,  manner,  way.  Mode,  mode  1, 
modest,  modify,  modulate. 

(k)  If  a I = be  strong,  he  of  use.  Premil,  va/iant, 
vat  id,  valor,  value,  inva/id,  avail,  convalesce. 

(l)  Solid  = firm.  Soldier,  solder,  consolidate. 

(m)  Fac,  fact  = make,  form,  act,  do.  Unaffected, 
facile,  faction,  factor,  factory,  factotum,  fac-siinile, 
faculty,  fact,  af feet,  defect,  deficient,  difficult,  effect, 
perfect,  proficient,  suffice,  af  fair,  counter  feit,  defeat, 
fashion,  feasible,  feature,  profit. 

(n)  Vag  = wander.  Vagrant,  vagabond,  vagne, 
vagary,  extravagant. 

(o)  ifari  = diverse.  Vary,  various,  variegate. 

(p)  Vill  = farm-house.  Villa,  village,  villain. 

9.  Who  was  the  “Village  Preacher?”  (Henry 
Goldsmith,  brother  of  the  poet,  occupied  the  par- 
sonage at  Lissoy,  and  is  doubtless  the  original  “Vil- 
lage Preacher.”) 

10.  Read  all  of  Goldsmith’s  writings  given  in  your 
reader,  and  write  a biographical  sketch  of  him.  * 


OLIVEE  GOLDSMITH. 

1728-1774. 

1.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  at  the  little  village 
of  Pallas,  Ireland,  November  14,  1728.  His  father 
was  a Protestant  clergyman,  from  whom  Oliver 
seems  to  have  inherited  some  of  those  traits  of 
character  for  which  we  love  him  best.  He  is  equally 
an  object  of  pity  and  admiration,  of  laughter  and  ol 
love.  He  was  full  of  oddities  and  eccentricities, 
and  remarkable  alike  for  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness. 

2.  When  only  eight  years  old  he  was  attacked  by 
small-pox,  which  left  deep  pits  in  his  "face,  making 
him  repulsive  rather  than  attractive.  At  school  he 
was  knocked  about  and  made  fun  of  by  his  seniors. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  a servant’s 
scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  his 
school  days  were  marked  by  irregularity  of  study 
and  conduct. 

3.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  little  ballads, 
which  were  sold  on  the  street  for  five  shillings 
apiece ; but  Goldsmith  would  give  away  the  money 
so  dearly  earned  to  the  first  person  that  asked  his 
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assistance,  often  returning  to  school  without  a 
penny. 

4.  After  leaving  school  Goldsmith  tried  to  be  a 
teacher,  a doctor,  and  a lawyer,  in  each  of  which  he 
failed.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  wanted  to 
be  examined  for  the  position  of  mate  in  a hospital, 
and,  wishing  to  appear  well,  he  borrowed  a suit  of 
clothes  for  the  occasion ; but  he  failed  in  the  exam- 
ination, and,  instead  of  returning  the  clothes,  he 
pawned  them  and  disappeared  with  the  money. 

5.  Failing  in  all  the  professions  he  undertook, 
Goldsmith  determined  to  travel ; and,  without  money 
he  made  a tour  on  foot  through  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  During  this  trip  he  gathered 
the  necessary  knowledge  from  which  he  afterward 
wrote  his  famous  poem,  The  Traveler. 

6.  Though  his  life  was  apparently  aimless,  his  pen 

was  busy  ; and  he  wrote  poetrv,  history vdrama,  and 
fiction.  ‘ The  Deserted  Village,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  are  among  the  master- 
pieces of  the  English  Language.  The  Deserted  Village, 
from  which  The  Village  Preacher  is  an  extract,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  his  poems ; in  it  are  interwoven 
many  pictures  of  his  own  life.  * . 

7.  Goldsmith  died  April  4,  1774.  His  friends 

wanted  to  bury  him  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but 
when  they  discovered  that  he  had  debts  amounting 
to  two  thousand  pounds,  they  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  give  him  a quiet  burial  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Temple  church. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  W.  .J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. 

VI. 

The  Nervous  System. — Hygiene. 

Education  of  the  nervous  system. — The  repetition 
of  the  same  process  in  any  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem renders  the  performance  of  that  process  more  and 
more  easv.  A process  which  at  first  requires  close 
attention  being  often  repeated  becomes  automatic, 
performed  without  the  attention.  The  process  soon 
becomes  a habit. 

The  more  impressible  and  easily  stimulated  the 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system-  are,  the  more 
readily  will  habits  be  formed  and  fixed.  Children 
form  habits  more  readily  than  adults.  How  impor- 
tant then  that  we  watch  with  great  care  the  children, 
the  cells  and  fibers  of  whose  nervous  system  are  easily 
impressed. 

Importance  of  exercising  the  brain. — Nerves,  like 
the  muscles,  need  exercise.  If  the  brain  is  allowed 
to  remain  indolent,  its  powers,  memory,  attention 
and  ability  to  concentrate  the  thoughts,  will  be  very 
much  weakened.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  be  a giant 
in  body  and  a baby  in  mind,  if  we  exercise  the  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  If  you  would  have  a pow- 
erful brain,  use  it. 

The  kind,  amount  and  variety  should  be  wisely 
chosen;  carefully  adapting  this  to  health,  age  and 
temperament  of  the  individual. 

Need  of  rest. — Brain  work  involves  a waste  of 
tissue.  Thinking  requires  action  upon  the  part  of  the 
cell,  as  much  as  does  the  contraction  of  a muscle,  and 
waste  products  are  the  result.  To  continue  the  action 
more  material  must  be  supplied.  If  the  action  is  ex- 
cessive, exhaustion  is  the  result. 


Sleep. — This  is  natures  supply  time.  When  only 
the  vegetative  function  is  the  active  one,  repair  goes 
on  rapidly.  The  brain  tissues  with  the  other  tissues 
take  their  portion  of  new  material. 

Amount  of  sleep. — The  amount  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  the  indi- 
vidual does,  state  of  health  and  constitutional  differ- 
ences. Most  persons  need  eight  hours.  Remember 
the  old  adage  “Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  etc.” 

Injury  to  the  nervous  system. — An  injury  of  the 
nervous  system  effects  every  system  of  the  body, 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  sympathetic,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  function . of  nutrition.  Jit  takes  a long 
time  to  recover  from  an  injury  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  when  once  exhausted  it  is  a serious  case.  We 
should  guard  our  nerves  with  great  care  and  be  very 
careful  not  to  over-tax  them. 

Effects  of  Narcotics  and  Stimulants.  * 

Alcohol. — It  contracts  the  extremity  of  the  nerves 
it  touches  and  deprives  them  of  sense  and  motion, 
destroying  their  function. 

When  alcohol  reaches  the  nerves  by  means  of  the 
blood  which  circulates  though  them,  it  absorbs  much 
of  the  water  from  the  nerve  substance,  paralyzing  its 
fibers,  diminishing  its  sensibility,  unfitting  it  for  its 
proper  functions. 

It  also  effects  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the 
cells  of  the  brain,  and  hence  activity  and  function. 

It  hastens  circulation  and  brings  about  conges- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  producing  a 
pressure  that  interferes  with  its  healthy  action,  and 
epilepsy  or  apoplexy  is  the  result. 

Frequent  intoxication  often  produces  a degener- 
ation of  the  structure  of  the  nerve  substance,  seen  in 
the  softening  of  the  brain  or  in  forms  of  general  par- 
alysis. It  is  claimed  by  some  authority  that  the  al- 
bumen of  the  nerve  substance  becomes  hardened  by 
the  action  of  alcohol.  It  is  also  claimed  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  tendency  of  alcohol  to  accumulate  in 
the  brain  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  liver  and  three 
times  as  great  as  in  other  organs. 

Delirium  tremens. — Is  a disease  caused  by  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol.  It  often  ends  in  death. 

Effects  of  alcohol  on  different  temperaments. — 

1.  Persons  of  a nervous  temperament  are  ren- 
dered more  excitable,  leading  them  to  greater  excess 
of  appetitite  and  passion ; more  easily  enraged  or  more 
readily  despondent.  Often  under  the  craze  of  intox- 
ication he  takes  the  life  of  a dear  friend  or  he  takes 
his  own  life  to  escape  the  torture  of  his  fancied  evils. 
Persons  of  this  temperament  should  avoid  everything 
that  tends  to  cause  an  increase  of  nervous  excitabil- 
ity, all  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

2.  In  persons  of  a sanguine  temperament,  stim- 
ulants produce  a great  increase  of  the  already  active 
circulation,  thus  tending  to  over-work  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels,  and  results  in  a disease  of  these  organs. 
In  many  cases  you  may  trace  the  cause  of  a sudden 
death  from  heart  disease  to  the  habitual  use  of  al- 
cohol. 

3.  It  may  seem  at  thought  that  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament  would  be  benefited  by  the 
habitual  use  of  alcohol.  They  might,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  reaction  that  follows.  Good  nutritions,  proper 
exercise,  and  regular  habits  will  do  more  than  stimu- 
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lants  to  awaken  their  sluggish  natures  anti  not  be 
followed  by  evil  results. 

Effects  on  moral  natures. — Alcohol  not  only  de- 
stroys the  powers  of  the  mind  but  it  also  weakens 
our  wills,  blunts  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and 
often  debases  its  victim  to  the  level  of  a beast.  So 
abundant  are  the  evidences  of  this  truth,  that  its 
mere  mention  is  sufficient  here..  Call  to  mind  the 
many  cases  that  have  fallen  under  your  own  observa- 
tion. 

Tobacco. — Like  alcohol  it  is  a stimulant  and  a 
narcotic  and  effects  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  its 
habitual  use  brings  about  a derangement  of  the  whole 
nervous  system,  with  the  results  which  follow  such 
derangement. 

In  many  cases  it  lessons  the  moral  tone  and 
weakens  the  will,  and  by  many  honest  persons  it  is 
claimed  that  its  use  may  lead  to  that  of  alcohol. 

It,  Hire  alcohol,  produces  a nervousness  and  un- 
certainty of  muscular  action  which  are  destructive 
to  skilled  labor. 

He,  who  would  have  steadiness  of  nerve  and  pre- 
cision of  muscular  movement  must  abstain  from 
alcohol  or  tobacco. 

Queries. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  alcohol? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  sources  of  alcohol?  Is 
alcohol  formed  in  making  yeast  bread? 

3.  What  is  fermentation?  Is  the  souring  of 
milk  a kind  of  fermentation? 

4-  What  is  distillation?  If  I had  a mixture  of 
sugar,  water,  and  alcohol  how  could  I separate  them? 

5.  Which  costs  the  people  ef  the  U.  S.  more, 
their  bread  or  their  alcoholic  drinks? 

6.  How  many  persons  die  annual  from  effects 
of  alcohol?  If  they  should  join  hands  and  stand  two 
feet  apart  how  far  would  the  line  reach? 

Experiments. 

1.  To  test  for  alcohol .^-Powder  10  or  15  grains 
of  bicromate  of  potash  and  place  in  a glass  vessel.  To 
this  add  sulphuric  acid.  How  place  a small  portion 
of  this  mixture  in  a glass  vessel  and  add  to  it  a drop 
or  two  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested.  If  alcohol  is  present 
the  mixture  will  turn  green.  Test  the  following: 
“hard  cider,”  extracts  of  lemon,  or  vanilla. 

2.  Combustion  of  alcohol. 

1.  Hold  near  an  alcohol  flame  a cold  plate. 
What  do  you  get? 

2.  Collect  the  gas  formed  in  lime  water.  What 
happens? 

3.  Hold  near  the  mouth  of  a teakettle  a cold 
plate.  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  steam?  What 
does  this  illustrate? 

4.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  the.white  of  an 
egg?  What  does  this  show? 

* What  is  a narcotic  ? A stimulant  t — Pupils 
are  often  at  a loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  alco- 
hol can  both  be  a narcotic  and  a stimulant,  and  why 
it  should  be  called  a stimulant.  The  nature  of  this 
article  forbids  the  full  explanation  of  this;  the  follow- 
ing, however,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject; 

In  the  action  of  a*narcotic  or  stimulant  there  are 
three  well  marked  stages. 

1.  The  period  of  stimulation  and  exhiliration. 


2.  The  period  of  stupor  or  sleep. 

3.  The  period  of  depression  or  relaxation. 

The  effect  is  narcotic  or  stimulant  according  to 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  period  one  or  two. 
When  the  first  period  is  well  marked  and  protracted 
and  the  second  slight  the  effect  is  that  of  stimulation 
and  the  drug  used  a stimulant, but  if  the  second  period 
should  be  well  marked  and  the  first  slight  as  in  case 
of  an  ordinary  dose  of  opium,  the  effect  is  narcotic. 
In  either  case  the  period  of  depression  follows. 

Alcohol  given  in  ordinary  doses  prod  uces  period 
one  well  marked,  period  two  slight,  period  three  well 
marked,  it  has  acted  as  a stimulant;  but  if  it  be  given 
in  large  doses  period  one  may  be  slight,  period  two 
well  marked  and  protracted,  period  three  well  marked, 
it  has  acted  as  a narcotic.  Its  action  as  a narcotic  or 
a stimulant  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  dose;  bul 
since  it  is  given  to  produce  the  first  effect  it  is  classed 
as  a stimulant. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

YI. 

Consciousness. — Continued. 

The  nature  of  the  soul's  knowledge  of  each  of 
these  three  elements. — It  is  convenient  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  may  be  described  as 
intuitive  and  attributive.  The  soul  intuitively  knows 
a thing  when  it  merely  beholds  or  apprehends  that  the 
thing  is,  without  knowing  anything  of  its  nature  or 
attributes;  but  the  soul  has  attributive  knowledge  of 
a thing  when  it  knows  not  only  that  the  thing  is,  but 
what  it  is.  That  is,  when  it  has  a knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  or  of  the  attributes  which  consti- 
tute it  what  it  is.  Holding  this  in  mind  we  can  bet- 
ter understand  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  soul  has  of  each  of  the  elements  in  an  object  of 
consciousness. 

(1).  Consciousness  of  the  act. — All  agree  that  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  acts,  and  many  affirm 
that  it  is  conscious  of  nothing  else.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  mind  is  cognizant  of  what 
it  does  and  suffers.  Whether  it  can  be  conscious  of 
anything  else  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  it  directly  or  im- 
mediately knows  its  every  act  and  state.  This  can 
not  be  proven,  because  there  is  no  other  fact  so  fun- 
damental, none  of  which  we  are  so  certain.  The  mind 
mentally  declares  that  it  knows  its  own  acts  and  states, 
and  we  can  not  philosophically  doubt  its  testimony. 
Neither  can  its  own  testimony  be  strengthened,  for 
no  other  is  accessible. 

Again,  the  mind  not  only  directly  or  immediately 
knows  its  own  acts  and  states,  but  it  knows  them  at- 
tributively,  that  is,  it  knows  not  only  that  they  are, 
but  what  they  are.  The  mind  knows  the  very  nature 
of  its  operations,  and  is  cognizant  of  the  attribute 
which  makes  one  mental  operation  different  from  an- 
other. 

Consciousness  of  the  ego. — The  mind  is  conscious 
also  of  the  ego.  Although  this  is  advocated  by  some, 
it  has  been  denied  by  most  philosophers;  it  therefore 
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deserves  special  attention,  and  will  require  the  most 
searching  reflection  to  observe  the  true  nature  of  that 
knowledge  which  the  soul  has  of  itself. 

First  it  should  be  established  that  the  soul  does 
know  itself.  All  the  varying  states  of  consciousness 
that  seem  to  come  and  go,  we  know  to  be  our  own 
states.  The  mind  can  not  know  that  it  acts,  without 
knowing  itself  as  acting.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  a mental  act  or  state  which  is  not  the  act  or  state 
of  some  suffering  subject  is  not  only  impossible,  but 
inconceivable.  To  know  an  act  or  state,  therefore, 
we  must  know  it  as  the  act  or  state  of  an  acting  or 
suffering  subject,  that  is,  we  must  know  the  subject  as 
acting  or  suffering.  The  soul,  in  every  act  of  conscious- 
ness, apprehends  itself  to  be  this  acting  or  suffering 
subject. 

The  soul  has  immediate  knowledge  of  itself. — The 
mind  not  only  knows  itself  but  it  has  direct  or  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  itself.  It  knows  the  ego  as  di- 
rectly as  it  knows  its  acts.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
mind’s  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  ego  is  not 
inferential.  We  do  not  first  know  a mental  state, 
and  then  infer  the  the  existence  of  an  ego,  to  which 
we  may  refer  it,  but  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
the  ego  as  the  subject  of  the  state.  This  doctrine  has 
been  very  strongly  opposed, because,  it  is  claimed,  the 
mind  can.  be  known  only  in  its  activity. 

But  upon  the  same  ground  we  may  deny  the 
mind’s  immediate  knowledge  of  its  activity,  for  the 
activity  can  be  known  only  in  the  mind.  The  truth 
is,  the  mind  is  immediately  and  simultaneouously 
conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  acts;  indeed,  it  could 
know  itself  in  no  other  way.  If  it  were  not  directly 
known  to  be  the  subject  of  its  acts  and  states  it  could 
not  be  indirectly  inferred  to  be,  for  the  mind,  through 
influence,  could  not  refer  a state  or  act  to  a subject 
not  known  to  exist.  The  soul  must  believe  in  its  own 
existence  before  it  can  infer  it,  and  since  inference 
can  result  in  nothing  stronger  than  belief,  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  sojil  has  of  itself  after  the  inference 
is  only  that  which  it  had  before. 

From  this  it  ought  to  appear  evident  that  the 
mind  is  as  immediately  conscious  of  itself  as  of  its 
acts,  yet  the  ‘•'Cogito  ergo  sum"  of  Descartes  is  still  the 
most  famous  of  philosophical  maxims. 

“7  think , therefore  I exist,"  is  a petito  prin- 
cipi,  or  a begging  of  the  question.  It  is  of  the  form 
of  inference,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  one,  since  the 
conclusion,  '■‘•therefore  I exist,"  is  not  a deduction  from 
“7  think"  but  only  a repetition  of  a part  of  what  is 
expressed  by  it.  In  “ cogito  ergo  sum"  both  verbs  are 
attributive,  and  hence  the  meaning  fully  expressed  is 
this — “7  am  a thinking  being,  therefore  I am  a be- 
ing," from  which  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  con- 
clusion is  in  reality  not  a conclusion,  but  merely  a 
repetition  of  a part  of  the  premise.  The  soul  must 
know  itself  directly  if  at  all. 

The  soul's  knowledge  of  itself  intuitive  not  at- 
tributive.— But  though  the  soul  is  as  immediately 
cognizant  of  itself  as  of  its  acts,  it  does  not  know 
itself  in  the  same  way.  It  knows  itself  intuitively, 
not  attributively.  It  knows  directly  that  it  is  but  not 
what  it  is.  It  knows  immediately  that  it  exists,  but 
all  its  knowledge  of  its  own  nature,  of  the  attributes 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is,  is  purely  inferential. 

Consciousness  of  the  object. — It  is  next  in  order  to 


determine  the  relation  of  an  act  of  consciousness  to 
the  object  upon  which  the  mind  acts.  » 

We  have  seen  that  the  mind’s  operation  is  the 
central  object  of  which  it  is  conscious,  and  that  of 
this  operation  it  has  attributive  knowledge. 

We  have  seen  also  that  the  mind  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  ego  to  which  the  operation  is  related  in 
order  to  be  conscious  of  the  operation  itself,  but  that 
the  mind’s  knowledge  of  the  ego  is  only  intuitive. 

Now  we  come  to  inquire  if  the  mind  is  conscious 
also  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  any  mental  opera- 
tion, and,  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  mind’s  con- 
sciousness of  that  object.  Some  claim  that  we  are  no 
less  conscious  of  the  object  than  of  the  operation, 
while  others  contend  that  the  operation  is  the  sole 
object  directly  apprehended  by  the  mind. 

Let  us  take  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  illustration. 
Suppose  I see  an  inkstand.  Now  if  I am  conscious  of 
perceiving  an  inkstand  I must  be  conscious  of  an  ink- 
stand  perceived.  If  I know  the  present  modification 
of  my  mind  to  be  a perception  of  the  inkstand,  I 
must  know  the  inkstand  as  the  object  of  my  percep- 
tion. Again,  Hamilton  claims  that  an  act  of  percep- 
tion is  but  a relation  between  a subject  and  an  object, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  a relation  as  such 
while  either  of  the  objects  related  is  entirely  unknown. 
Therefore,  to  be  conscious  of  an  act  of  perception  I 
must  also  be  conscious  of  an  object  perceived.  This 
argument  is  certainly  conclusive.  If  the  mind  is  con- 
scious of  acting  upon  an  object  it  must  also  be  con- 
scious of  the  object  itself;  but  its  knowledge  of  the 
object,  like  that  of  the  subject,  is  intuitive  not  attrib- 
utive. Consciousness  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  nature 
of  the  object  perceived,  but  it  does  present  grounds  of 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 

If  by  perception  is  meant  an  act  of  the  mind  up- 
on an  external  object,  then  we  are  conscious  of  the 
external  object;  but  if  the  mind  can  know  nothing 
but  a modification  of  itself,  then  we  are  conscious  .of 
that  modification.  Whether  or  not  the  object  per- 
ceived is  anything  external  to  the  mind  must  be 
settled  by  a discussion  of  the  subject  of  perception. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


WHAT  A PENNY  WILL  DO. 

Some  day  when  your  pupils  have  become  restless, 
read  the  following  to  them,  and  have  them  explain 
how  debts  amounting  to  seven  cents  can  be  paid  with 
one  cent. 

An  account  reaches  us  of  a financial  transaction 
which  took  place  in  an  office,  no  matter  where.  By 
some  means  or  other  it  happened  that  the  office  boy 
owed  one  of  the  clerks  three  cents,  the  clerk  owed  the 
cashier  two  cents,  and  the  cashier  owed  the  office  boy 
two  cents.  The  office  boy,  having  a cent  in  his  pocket, 
concluded  to  diminish  his  debt,  and  therefore  handed 
the  bronze  over  to  the  clerk,  who  in  turn,  paid  half  of 
his  debt  by  giving  the  coin  to  the  cashier.  The  latter 
handed  the  penny  to  the  office  boy,  remarking: 

“Now  I owe  you  only  a cent.” 

The  office  boy  again  passed  the  penny  to  the 
clerk,  who  passed  it  back  to  the  cashier,  who  passed 
it  back  to  the  office  boy,  and  the  latter  squared  all  ac- 
counts by  paying  it  to  the  clerk,  thereby  discharging 
the  entire  debt. — Am.  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AMEBICAN  HISTOBY — QUESTIONS. 

1.  Who  were  the  Norsemen?  Give  some  supposed 
facts  about  their  visits  to  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

2.  What  people  first  settled  Virginia?  New  York? 
Pennsylvania?  The  St.  Lawrence  Valley? 

3.  Mention  the  prominent  battle  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  naming  the  general  in  command  on 
each  side. 

4.  State  the  circumstances  which  brought  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

6.  Was  the  Boston  Tea  Party  a cause  of  the  Rev- 
olution, or  an  incident?  Give  a reason  for  your 
answer. 

6.  State  the  important  result  of  the  War  of  1812. 

7.  Who  commanded  the  Union  forces  at  Antietam? 
Chancellorsville?  Vicksburg?  Gettysburg? 

8.  What  were  the  Alabama  Claims?  How  were 
they  disposed  of? 

9.  Name  three  prominent  historians  of  the  United 
States. 

AMEBICAN  HISTOBy — ANSWEBS. 

1.  Inhabitants  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  the  coast  of  New  England, 
and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Vinland  to  this 

country. 

2.  The  English.  The  Dutch.  English  Quakers. 
The  French. 

3.  The  battle  of  Quebec.  Wolfe  commanded  the 
British,  and  Montcalm  the  French  forces. 

4.  Congress  demanded  its  repeal,  and  the  public 
i ndignation  was  so  great  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment saw  it  could  not  be  enforced. 

5.  An  incident.  Public  feeling  was  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  men  disguised  as  Indians, 
took  advantage  of  that  fact  to  destroy  the  tea. 

6.  It  secured  us  equal  rights  on  the  high  seas. 

7.  McClellan,  Hooker,  Grant,  Meade. 

8.  Claims  of  the  United  States  upon  England  for 
damages  to  American  commerce  by  the  Alabama  and 
other  Confederate  cruisers,  which  were  fitted  out  in 
English  ports.  They  were  settled  by  arbitration, 
England  paying  $15,500,000. 

9.  George  Bancroft,  Richard  Hildreth,  John  Clarke 
Ridpath. 

GBAMMAB — QUESTIONS. 

1 Of  all  the  disposition  and  habits  which  lead  to 

2 political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  in- 

3 dispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 

4 claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor 

5 to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 

6 these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
6 zens. 

Thejirst  seven  question  refer  to  the  above  selec- 
tion. 

1.  Classify  the  clauses  as  to  use. 


2.  The  relation  between  what  word  is  shown  by  of 
(line  1)? 

3.  Give  syntax  of  which  (line  1),  and  pillar a. 
(line  5)? 

4.  Select  an  example  of  each  of  the  modes  found 
in  the  selection. 

5.  Select  three  qualifying  (descriptive)  adjectives. 

6.  What  part  of  speech  is  to  subvert  t What  does- 
it  modify? 

7.  Rewrite  the  sentence,  In  vain  would  that  man. 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  changing  the  voice- 
of  the  verb. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  lead  in  the  active  voice,  in- 
dicative mode,  future  perfect  (second  future)  tense*, 
and  common  form. 

9.  Write  a sentence  containing  a noun  in  the- 
nominative  case  independent. 

10.  Write  a sentence  containg  an  infinitive  with- 
out to. 

GBAMMAB — ANSWEBS. 

1.  Principal  clauses:  Religion  and  morality  are 
supports ; Man  would  claim. 

Adjective  clauses:  Which  lead;  Who  should: 

labor. 

2.  It  shows  the  relation  of  dispositions  and  habits. 
to  religion  and  morality. 

3.  Subject  of  lead,  and  in  the  nominative  case£ 
object  of  to  subvert,  and  in  the  objective  case. 

4.  Indicative  modes,  lead,  are;  Potential  modes, 
would  claim,  should  labor;  Infinitive  mode,  to  sub- 
vert. 

5.  Political,  indispensable,  great,  human,  firmest^ 

5.  Verb.  It  modifies  should  labor. 

7.  In  vain  would  the  tribute  of  patriotism  be 
claimed  by  that  man. 

8.  I shall  (will)  have  lead;  you  will  (shall)  have 
lead;  he  will  (shall)  have  lead;  we  shall  (will)  have 
lead;  you  will  (shall)  have  lead;  they  will  (shall), 
have  lead. 

9.  Answers  may  differ. 

10.  Answers  may  differ. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE — QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  can  the  condition  of  the  stomach  be  in- 
ferred by  examining  the  tongue? 

2.  Locate  the  metacarpal  bones  and  state  their 
number. 

3.  Describe  the  action  of  a muscle  by  which  mo- 
tion is  produced. 

4.  What  is  chyme? 

5.  What  office  does  the  blood  perform  in  nourish- 
ing the  system? 

6.  Why  is  more  food  required  in  cold  than  ru 
warm  weather? 

7 . How  is  the  trachea  or  windpipe  located  with 
reference  to  the  oesophagus  and  the  spinal  columtu. 
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Theory  and  Practice 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  writer  of  the  article  given  below  is  Miss  Viola 
Troutman  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  is  evident  that 
the  writer  has  not  seen  “The  Week’s  Current.”  It 
is  believed  that  she  and  thousands  of  other  teachers 
would  find  in  “The  Week’s  Current”  just  such  ma- 
terial as  is  needed  in  a paper  for  teaching  current 
events  in  school.  It  is  now  used  for  this  purpose 
in  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  land. 

Here  is  what  she  says: 

“There  is  no  question  as  to  the  place  newspapers 
hold  in  the  education  of  the  individual;  but,  have 
they  a place  in  the  school-room,  or  has  the  teacher 
any  responsibility  in  regard  to  them?  is  the  ques- 
tion. If  our  public  schools  are  to  train  citizens, 
then  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  out  this  most  import- 
ant qualification — the  ability  to  think  intelligently 
upon  the  questions  of  the  day;  and  it  is  certainly 
essential  to  the  widest  culture.  In  the  average  news- 
paper there  is  much  that  ought  not  to  enter  into  the 
mental — much  less  moral — growth  of  the  pupil. 

^ We  are  told  that  the  newspapers  publish  what  the 
people  want.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  gener- 
ation will  care  so  much  for  the  facts  that  pertain  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  good  of  humanity, 
that  the  minutiae  of  prize-fights  and  the  details  of 
scandal  will  have  no  place  in  the  newspaper.  But 
the  millennium  is  not  here — we  must  take  things  as 
they  are. 

The  art  of  discriminating  is  a matter  of  educa- 
tion. The  boy  of  fifteen  will  hardly  know  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  a two-column  article,  with  strik- 
ing head-lines,  on  an  elopement,  and  a six-line  tele- 
gram announcing  the  revolution  of  some  power  that 
must  affect  the  history  of  a continent.  Our  boys 
and  girls  will  read — ought  to  read — newspapers. 
The  history  of  individuals  and  nations  of  to-day  is 
being  recorded  by  them  in  such  a mixture  of  nnim 
portant  and  vicious  (“and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true”)  matter, 
that,  unless  we  have  a standard  by  which  to  judge 
men  and  things,  wrong  conclusions  will  often  be 
reached-  And,  further,  under  our  government,  vital 
questions  are  often  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
should  mean  an  appeal  to  reason  and  justice;  but 
too  often  mean  only  an  appeal  to  politicians  and 
1 eaders  whose  standard  of  reason  and  justice  is  not 
the  highest.  The  time  to  give  this  correct  standard 
is  while  habits  of  thought  are  forming.  Let  it  be 
the  care  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  discriminations  are 
made  from  a moral  stand-point,  and  on  the  relative 
i mportance  of  events.  Occasionally  referring  to  cur- 


rant events  will  not  form  habits;  but  if,  week  after 
week,  topics  are  noted  and  discussed,  the  result  will 
be  evident. 

Newspapers  may  be  helpful — yes,  needful,  in  an- 
other direction.  Geography  is  of  value  to  us  only 
as  we  associate  places  with  events.  Moreover,  our 
text-books  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  shifting 
lines  of  progress.  I am  sure  that  pupils  who  last 
winter  studied  the  geography  of  our  Western  States 
in  connection  with  the  Deep-Water  Convention  have 
a much  more  intelligent  idea  of  them  than  those  who 
used  only  the  text-  book,  or  who  talked  of  the  harbor 
without  studying  the  map.  In  this  way  cities  will 
be  more  than  mere  dots  on  the  map,  and  newspapers 
will  contain  something  more  than  local  gossip  and 
sensational  stories  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

In  my  opinion,  no  teacher  can  “shake  off  the  dust 
from  his  feet”  until  he  has  given  his  pupils  an  up- 
ward trend  in  this  part  of  their  education,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  line  upon  line  that  makes  the  only 
lasting  impression.  Have  a place  on  the  program 
for  current  events.  Encourage  the  use  of  text-books . 
Use  maps  when  available.  And  then  study  the 
newspaper  yourself,  lest  you  “both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch.” 

FRACTIONS. 

Pupils  ought  to  be  made  familiar  with  how  to  ex- 
press parts  of  things  in  the  lowest  grades.  When 
they  first  come  to  school  they  know  the  different 
parts  of  things,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third, 
and  the  like.  All  they  need  is  a form  of  expressing 
these  ideas,  which  they  can  learn  just  as  easily  as  2 
or  3 or  4 as  expressions  of  integral  numbers. 

If  they  have  not  been  taught  these  fractional 
symbols  J,  J,  f , J,  etc.,  and  do  not  know  what  they 
mean,  then  that  is  the  place  to  begin  in  teaching 
fractions.  Always  begin  where  the  pupil’s  knowledge 
stops. 

When  they  have  the  practical  use  and  meaning  of 
these  fractional  expressions,  the  pupils  in  the  inter- 
mediate division  may  be  taught  to  study  one  of 
these  expressions  a little  more  closely. 

Some  such  questions  as  these  will  suggest  a mode 
of  procedure: 

What  is  three-fourths  of  an  apple? 

Show  me  three-fourths  of  one. 

Show  me  one-fourth  of  it. 

Show  me  two-fourths  of  it. 

Show  me  three-fourths  of  it. 

Write  the  expression  for  one-fourth;  for  two- 
fourths;  for  three-fourths;  for  four  fourths. 

What  does  the  1 show  in  J?  What  does  the  4 
show? 

In  i what  does  the  2 show?  the  4? 
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In  | what  does  the  3 show?  the  4? 

In  i what  does  the  upper  4 show?  the  lower  4? 

Notice  in  increasing  the  upper  figure  what  is 
shown  to  be  increased. 

That  which  numbers  the  parts  we  may  call  what? 
That  which  names  the  parts  what? 

In  some  such  way  lead  the  children  to  see  that 
the  numerator  denotes  only  another  kind  of  denom- 
inate number,  and  the  denominator  merely  indicates 
what  its  denomination  is.  Make  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions 

12  3 4 

bu.  bu.  bu.  bu. 

to  show  them  this  fact.  When  they  have  dwelt  long 
enough  on  this  to  see  it  perfectly  clearly,  the  steps 
in  reduction  of  fractions  can  be  taken  one  after  the 
other  with  ease,  and  the  pupil  need  not  once  lose 
his  way  if  the  teacher  keeps  this  fundamental  idea 
all  the  time  before  him,  and  does  not  ask  him  to  go 
too  rapidly. — Ed.  Gazette. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  some  distinguished  foreigners  who  fought 
for  American  liberty  in  the  Revolution. 

2.  Who  were  the  Five  Nations? 

3.  What  were  the  “Blue  Laws?” 

4.  Why  was  Grant  called  “Unconditional  Sur- 
render Grant?” 

5.  Name  some  poems  written  on  events  of  United 
States  history. 

6.  What  was  the  “Cradle  of  Liberty?” 

7.  For  what  two  marches  is  General  Sherman  fa- 
mous? 

8.  What  were  “carpet-baggers?” 

9.  In  what  war  did  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis 
serve  in  the  same  cause? 

ANSWERS — U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  La  Fayette,  Count  Pulaski,  Count  Rocham- 
beau,  and  Count  D’Estaing. 

2.  The  Iroquois  Indians  of  New  York,  a confeder- 
ation of  five  tribes — the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dages,  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 

3.  This  name  was  derisively  given  to  the  quaint 
and  stringent  laws  of  New  England,  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  code  of  laws  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

4.  Because,  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  he 
accepted  no  terms  from  General  Buckner  except  an 
“unconditional  surrender.”  These  words  fitted 
Grant’s  initials. 

5.  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming”  on  the  Wyoming  mas- 
sacre, by  Campbell;  “Paul  Revere’s  Ride,”  on  the 
midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  when  he  spread  the 
alarm  before  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
by  Longfellow;  “Sheridan’s  Ride,”  on  the  mid 


ride  of  Sheridan  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek, 
by  T.  B.  Read:  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  on  an  inci 
dent  during  Lee’s  first  northern  invasion,  by  Whit- 
tier: “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  on  the  flag  of 
Fort  McHenry,  by  Francis  S Key,  while  detained 
for  a short  time  during  the  bombardment  of  the 
fort,  on  an  English  ship  of  war. 

6.  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  was  so  called,  on  account 
of  the  many  patriotic  meetings  held  there. 

7.  The  march  to  the  sea  and  the  march  through 
the  Carolinas. 

8.  Persons  who  went  to  the  South  after  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  office,  since  there  were 
but  few  residents  who  could  take  the  “iron-clad 
oath.” 

9.  In  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write,  with  proper  symbols  or  abbreviations,  (a) 
twelve  cords;  (b)  fifteen  acres,  seven  square  chains, 
two  hundred  square  links;  (c)  eighty-six  and  four- 
fifths  per  cent. 

2.  7 ch.  35  1.  equals  how  many  rods,  feet  and 
inches? 

3.  Multiply  .385  by  .6025,  to  the  product  add  32 
and  divide  the  sum  by  8. 

4.  C.  and  D.together  have  $1,375.95,  but  D.  has 
times  as  much  as  C.  How  much  money  has  each? 

5.  Find  the  ratio  of  8 bushels  to  5 quarts. 

6.  A school  register  shows  an  attendance  for  one 
week,  as  follows:  Monday,  131;  Tuesday,  127; 
Wednesday,  133;  Thursday,  122;  Friday,  129.  Find 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  week. 

7.  Bought  goods  billed  at  $863.25, 10  per  cent,  and 
5 per  cent.  off.  How  much  shall  I remit  in  payment  ? 

8.  A custom  miller  retains  2 quarts  from  each 
bushel  of  wheat  as  toll  for  grinding.  What  per  cent, 
of  the  grist  should  be  returned  to  the  customer? 

9.  Make  and  solve  a problem  in  which  the  princi- 
pal, interest  and  time  are  given  to  find  the  rate  per 
annum,  using  2 yr.  7 mo.  for  the  time. 

10.  The  area  of  a board  is  13  & square  feet,  and 
the  ends  are  10  inches  and  13  inches  wide,  re- 
spectively. Find  the  length  of  the  board? 

ANSWERS — ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  12  cd.  (b)  15  a.  7 sq.  ch.  200  sq.  1,  (c)  86* 
per  cent.,  or  .86*. 

2.  29  rd.  6 ft.  7*  in. 

3.  40.289953125. 

4.  C.  has  $550.38,  and  D.  $825.57. 

5.  51*. 

6.  128f. 

7.  $738.08. 

8.  93J  per  cent. 

9.  Answers  will  vary. 

10.  14  feet. 
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THOUGHT  QUESTIONS  FOR  PRIMARY 
GRADES. 

1.  How  many  inches  long  is  the  yard  stick? 

2.  How  many  feet  long  is  the  yard  stick? 

3.  In  what  month  is  New  Year’s  day? 

4.  In  what  season  is  New  Year’s  day? 

5.  In  what  season  is  fourth  of  July? 

6.  In  what  season  is  Christmas  day? 

7.  In  what  month  is  Christmas  day? 

8.  Name  five  yellow  flowers? 

9.  Name  five  white  flowers? 

10.  Name  five  red  flowers? 

11.  Name  three  double  flowers? 

12.  Name  five  kinds  of  berries. 

13.  Name  five  kinds  of  vegetables. 

14.  Name  five  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

15.  Name  three  large  flowers. 

16.  Name  three  small  flowers. 

17.  Name  three  fragrant  flowers. 

18.  Name  three  flowers  not  fragrant. 

19.  Name  six  things  needed  in  a kitchen. 

20.  Name  six  things  useful  in  the  sitting-room. 

21.  How  many  twos  in  a half  dozen? 

22.  How  many  fives  in  a score? 

23.  How  many  five-cent  pieces  make  a quarter  of  a 
dollar? 

54.  How  many  tens  in  a score? 

25.  How  much  are  one  hundred  times  nothing? 

MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

I write  these  figures  on  the  black-board: 

1.  (14+17— 3)-2. 

2.  281x46+18. 

3.  365x$1.25— $150. 

4.  140+196-2+174. 

5.  $1 .25 x 281 — $160 — 24. 

6.  44,560-122x17. 

7.  22,656+92,721x22. 

8.  45,068-162—81+56. 

9.  64-2x3+81—17. 

10.  230x$1.50— 25.60+14.50. 

Then  require  pupils  to  make  problems  to  fit  the 
figures. 

IN  LANGUAGE. 

Heavy  manilla  paper  is  suitable  for  language 
cards,  which  may  be  of  any  size  desired.  Select 
small  pictures  which  suggest  a story.  Many  of  the 
advertising  cards  may  be  improved  by  a partial  cut- 
ting away  of  the  picture,  leaving  the  figures  to  stand 
out  in  bolder  relief.  Sometimes  all  the  figures  may 
be  cut  out  and  re-arranged  by  pasting;  for  example, 
a little  girl  feeding  an  old  hen  and  chickens.  Write 


upon  a card  all  the  hard  words  suggested  by  the 
picture,  as  chickens,  coop,  meal,  board,  apron,  rib- 
bon, yellow,  etc.  Two  or  three  dozen  of  these  cards 
will  assist  the  language  classes  in  story  telling,  and 
the  spelling  will  anticipate  questions  and  prevent 
errors.  These  devices  have  all  been  tested  by  actual 
use,  and  in  both  country  and  city  schools. 

PRONOUNS. 

Compare  each  sentence  given  below  in  the  first 
list  with  each  sentence  cf  corresponding  number  in 
the  second  list.  Do  these  sentences  mean  the  same 
in  each  case?  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the 
words?  In  the  sentences  of  the  second  list  what 
words  are  used  in  place  of  Grace,  Robert,  girls, 
canaries? 

1.  Grace  is  a good  girl. 

Grace  studies  diligently. 

2.  Robert  likes  to  play. 

Robert  can  run  very  fast. 

3.  Girls  love  canaries 

Girls  like  to  hear  canaries  sing. 

1.  Grace  is  a good  girl. 

She  studies  diligently. 

2.  Robert  likes  to  play. 

He  can  run  very  fast. 

3.  Girls  love  canaries. 

They  like  to  hear  them  sing. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY. 

The  successful  teacher  of  history  will  not  fail  to 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  biographical  study 
of  the  great  characters  whose  lives  are  linked  with 
important  events  and  movements.  Biography  is 
ver  an  interesting  study  for  young  people.  The 
history  of  our  country  may  be  learned  mostly  from 
the  biographies  of  her  great  men.  Either  as  review 
work  or  in  the  course  of  the  regular  lessons  in  U.  S. 
History  special  study  should  be  made  of  great 
Americans,  such  as  Franklin,  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  a num- 
ber of  Statesmen,  Generals,  Authors  and  Inventors. 

In  making  a biographical  study  certain  definite 
results  should  be  aimed  at.  Hence  a plan  for  the 
study  of  a great  name  will  be  useful.  The  follow- 
ing is  suggested:  If  the  subject  is  Patrick  Henry 
for  instance,  explore  the  field  of  inquiry  by  the  aid 
of  the  following  guides: 

1.  His  youth,  education  and  life,  preceding  his 
entry  upon  a public  career. 

2.  The  special  cause  or  causes  which  drew  him 
from  private  life,  into  public  life. 

3.  The  chief  events  and  objects  of  his  political 
career. 
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4.  His  main  characteristics  as  a public  man. 

5.  His  character  as  a man,  with  appropriate  illus- 
trative anecdotes. 

6.  His  death. 

7.  In  what  lay  the  secret  of  his  power  for  good  or 
evil? 

8.  The  influence  of  his  life  and  deeds  upon  his 
time. 

8.  For  what  will  his  name  live  in  history? 

10.  If  he  contributed  to  the  literature  of  his  age, 
name  what  you  consider  the  characteristics  of  his 
style,  and  read  from  his  speeches,  essays  or  poems, 
in  illustration  of  his  best  products. 

11.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  career  by  his 
contemporaries. 

12.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  career  at  the 
present  time. 

This  scheme  or  analysis  is  simply  suggestive,  and 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  subject  of  study. 

TOPICS  IN  HYGIENE  FOR  PRIMARY 
GRADES. 

One  or  more  of  these  topics  may  be  placed  on 
the  blackboard  from  time  to  time  to  be  copied  by 
the  pupils,  and  used  by  the  teacher  as  texts  for 
some  good  oral  exercises.  As  a part  of  the  exer- 
cise the  teacher  shoul^  read  something  or  give  a 
talk  explaining  the  subject,  then  question  the  pupils. 

We  need  food  to  keep  the  body  from  wearing  out. 

We  need  food  to  keep  the  body  warm. 

Fatty  and  starchy  and  sweet  foods  are  good  for 
warming  the  body. 

We  dp  not  get  the  best  bread  from  fine  white 

flour. 

In  summer  we  need  less  meat  and  fat  and  sweet 
food  than  in  winter. 

In  hot  weather  we  should  eat  plenty  of  good  ripe 
fruit. 

No  part  of  the  body  can  do  its  work  without 
water. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  .COMPOSITIONS. 

Thoughts  on  going  to  school. 

What  we  do  in  school  on  Tuesday. 

What  I intend  to  do  next  vacation. 

Guesses  at  what  may  happen  in  the  year  1900. 

Some  of  the  miseries  of  school  life. 

Rainy  Saturdays. 

A history  of  my  work  basket. 

My  favorite  study. 

My  dearest  aunt  or  uncle. 

The  last  time  I went  shopping. 

The  book  I have  just  read. 

My  pet. 

The  game  I like  the  best. 

The  story  of  the  needle. 


The  lost  knife. 

Cousin  Mary,  or  John. 

What  I hope  to  become. 

My  school  life. 

Learning  to  cook. 

A dialogue. 

Thoughts  on  going  homo  from  school. 

A DEVICE  FOR  RAPID  SIGHT  DRILL  IN 
ARITHMETIC. 

A New  York  State  principal  gives  the  following 
device  which  he  has  used  with  satisfactory  results : 

Cut  pasteboard  into  three-inch  squares ; pencil,  or 
paste  from  colored  paper,  figures  on  both  sides  as 
follows:  paste  2 on  card  nearest  the  right  edge, 
leaving  the  margin  at  the  left;  turn  the  card  over, 
turning  up  or  down,  not  sidewise,  and  place  the  fig- 
ure 3 upon  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner,  leav- 
ing the  margin  at  the  left.  Arrange  other  cards  in 
the  same  way,  using  numbers  as  high  as  desired. 
For  primary  work  do  not  go  above  9.  Split  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  pointer,  and  bevel  the  sides  of  the 
split  a little,  so  that  the  card  can  be  easily  inserted 
and  firmly  held,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  In 
using,  place  numbers  on  the  board,  leaving  at  least 
six  inches  space  between  them;  adjust  the  card  in 
the  end  of  the  pointer,  turning  slightly,  so  that  it 
will,  when  used,  be  square  with  the  board.  Instruct 
class  when  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide,  and 
then  place  the  card  in  proper  relative  position  to  the 
numbers  on  the  board  for  the  indicated  operation, 
changing  from  number  to  number  as  rapidly  as  de- 
sired. By  simply  rolling  the  pointer  in  the  fingers, 
you  can  change  the  constant  number  easily,  and  as 
often  as  desirable.  In  teaching  addition,  write  on 
the  board  the  digits,  then  adjusting  card  2-3,  form 
combinations  as  rapidly  as  class  can  follow.  Do 
not  allow  counting  or  guess  work.  Go  slow.  Drill 
until  there  is  no  hesitation  in  combining  with  2, 
until  9+2  is  a easy  as  1+2.  Do  not  have  too  much 
concert  work.  Call  upon  the  dull  pupils  individual- 
ly. Next  turn  pointer  and  drill  upon  3;  then  use  2 
and  3 alternately. 

This  should  continue,  using  the  other  digits,  until 
a foundation  for  adding  without  hesitation  or  mis- 
take is  surely  laid.  Treat  subtraction  in  a similar 
manner,  using  care  to  have  no  “borrowing”  at  first. 
In  advanced  work,  more  than  one  figure  may  be 
placed  upon  the  card.  Do  not  do  this  until  the 
other  work  is  completed.  Remember,  combinations 
of  digits  are  the  main  thing. 

Multiplication  can  be  taught  in  a similar  manner, 
and  also  short  division,  and  drill  work  upon  fractions. 

Numbers  may  be  placed  upon  heavy  paper,  in- 
stead of  board,  if  desired. 
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LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISE. 

SCHOOL-BOOM  DECOBATION. 

Nothing  will  brighten  the  school-room  more  than 
a profuse  draping  of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting. 
A large  portrait  of  Lincoln  wreathed  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  should  be  hung  on  the  wall  in  front  of 
the  school,  or  placed  on  an  easel  upon  the  platform. 
The  publisher  of  Intelligence  will  furnish  a fine 
photogravure  portrait  (22X28)  of  Lincoln,  without 
frame,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  or  with  a 4J  inch  solid  oak 
frame  with  gilt  lining  for  $3.75.  The  blackboard 
having  been  well  cleaned  should  be  adorned  with 
trite  quotations  from  Lincoln’s  speeches,  written 
with  colored  crayons,  red,  white  and  blue.  The 
following  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  in 
large  letters  or  neatly  arranged  on  a sheet  of  card 
board  surrounded  with  bunting  and  put  in  a con- 
spicuous place  beside  Lincoln’s  portrait. 


I Abraham  Lincoln. 

Born  in  Kentucky,  Feb.  12,  1809. 

I In  a log  cabin.  : 

Parents  born  in  Virginia.  : 

I His  father  was  an  orphan  at  six  years,  and  had  : 

: no  education.  : 

: Brought  up  in  poverty. 

: WasCapt.  ofVols.inBlackHawkIndianWarat23.  : 
Rail-splitter.  I 

I Lawyer.  : 

Civilian.  : 

Civil  War. 

: Defeated  for  Illinois  Legislature  the  first  time  he  : 

: was  a candidate.  : 

: Was  in  Illinois  Legislature  six  years,  was  in 

Congress  one  term.  : 

: Always  in  Politics.  : 

: Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  : 

: Twice  elected  President. 

: From  Illinois.  : 

: Freed  millions  of  slaves  as  a war  act.  ; 

l Preserver.  : 

; Emancipator.  : 

I Assassinated  at  Washington,  April  14,  1865.  : 

* * 

Suggestion : Plenty  of  time  should  be  taken  for 
the  preparation  of  the  exercises  that  the  labor  may 
not  be  burdensome  to  teacher  or  pupils.  It  is  de- 
signed that  each  teacher  make  her  own  program 
suitable  to  her  pupils  and  grade.  School  histories 
will  furnish  some  material.  Many  teachers  will  have 
access  to  the  Life  of  Lincoln  published  recently  in 
the  Century  Magazine.  Crosby’s  Life  of  Lincoln, 
and  Holland’s  Life  of  Lincoln  contain  material  which 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  grade  of  pupils. 

ABSTBACT  EOB  SKETCH  OF  LINCOLN. 

1.  His  Early  Life. 

a.  Birth. 

b.  Childhood. 


c.  Youth. 

d.  Manhood. 

e.  Difficulties. 

II.  His  After  Life. 

a.  Occupation. 

b.  Election  to  the  Presidency. 

c.  Administration. 

d.  Burial. 

III.  His  Character. 

a.  Simplicity. 

b.  Uprightness. 

SUBJECTS  FOB  SHOBT  ESSAYS. 

His  boyhood-training,  habits,  education. 

Lincoln  as  a lawyer. 

Lincoln  as  a speaker  and  debater. 

Emancipation  Proclamation. 

His  character. 

The  assassination. 

SUBJECTS  FOB  READINGS. 

Some  of  these  may  be  found  in  school  readers  and 
speakers,  others  in  the  biographies  mentioned  above 
Lincoln  in  court. 

Call  for  300,000  men. 

The  merciful  President. 

A Good  Temperance  Man. 

Lincoln’s  First  Political  Speech. 

How  Lincoln  Loved  His  ][other. 

Splitting  Rails  for  a Pair  of  Pants. 

The  Soldier’s  Reprieve. 

Death  of  President  Lincoln.— By  H.  W.  Beecher. 

APPROPRIATE  RECITATIONS. 

Abraham  Lincoln.— Poem  by  Bryant. 

Abraham  Lincoln. — Poem  by  Lowell. 

Dedication  Speech  at  Gettysburg— Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln. — By  John  M.  Langston. 
Lincoln,  the  Shepherd  of  the  People. — By  Rev 
Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Hand  of  Lincoln. — By  E.  C.  Steelman. 

SUITABLE  SONGS. 

America. 

Hail  Columbia. 

Freedom’s  Flag. 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp. 

Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

Marching  Through  Georgia. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LINCOLN’S  SPEECHES  AND  MESSAGES. 

The  Union  must  be  preserved. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  proverty. 

If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
the  principle  of  Liberty,  I was  about  to  say  I would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  the  spot  than  surrender  it. 
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I believe  this  government  cannot’permanently  en- 
dure half  slave  and  half  free. 

In  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  we  assure  freedom 
to  the  free;  honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what 
we  preserve. 

“To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person  on  account 
of  his  color,  and  for  no  offense  against  the  laws  of 
war,  is  a relapse  into  barbarism  and  a crime  against 
the  civilization  of  the  age.” 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in.”  • 

“I  hope  peace  will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay ; 

d so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future 

. . nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory, 
its  ole  and  its  laws.” 

jo  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not 
fail” 

“Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondsman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  was  as 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said  that  “the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.”—  Second  Inaugural  address, 
March  4,  1865. 

REPRODUCTION  STORIES. 

(For  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades .) 

I. — THE  FIBST  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 

A long  time  ago  a poor  Arab  was  traveling  over 
the  hot  desert.  Weak  and  weary  with  fatigue  he 
came  at  last  to  a grove.  He  cut  down  one  of  the 
trees  to  cook  his  rice,  and  after  he  had  eaten  found 
that  the  small  dead  berries  that  covered  the  tree, 
and  were  now  half  burned,  had  a very  pleasant 
smell.  He  gathered  some  of  them  and  crushed 
them  with  a stone.  As  he  was  doing  this  some  of 
them  fell  into  the  can  of  water  that  stood  by  him. 
Instantly  the  stale  water,  which  had  been  carried  a 
long  distance,  had  the  same  delicious  smell  as  the 
berries.  He  tasted  it  and  found  it  pleasant;  drank 
some  of  it  and  in  a little  while  was  much  refreshed 
and  able  to  go  on  his  journey.  He  brought  some 
of  the  berries  and  carried  them  to  the  Mufti,  relating 
the  effect  they  had  had  upon  him.  The  Mufti 
lried  some  and  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he 


named  the  tree  on  which  they’grew,  calnah  or  force , 
but  our  name  for  it  is  coffee. 

II.-  THE  TWO  E 38. 

Two  dogs,  Tray  and  Snap,  wen  one  day  to  walk. 
Tray  was  a good  dog  and  would  m 1 hurt  the  least 
thing  in  the  world;  but  Snap  was  c oss  and  would 
snarl  and  bite  at  every  dog  that  cam  in  his  way. 
At  last  they  reached  a large  town,  and  all  the  dogs 
came  out  to  see  them.  Tray  met  tl.  un  with  a 
friendly  wag  of  his  tail,  but  Snap  grow  ad  at  all, 
and  at  last  bit  one  that  came  too  near,  j'hen  the 
men  and  boys  came  out  with  clubs  auu  s tones 
and  beat  Snap,  and  the  dogs  sprang  on  him  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.  As  Tray  was  with  him,  they 
dealt  with  him  in  the  same  way,  and  so  he  met  with 
his  death  at  the  same  time.  They  thought  Tiay 
was  bad  because  he  was  in  company  with  a bad  dog. 

III. — THE  LITTLE  CLOUD. 

A little  cloud  was  floating  about  up  in  the  blue 
sky  one  bright  summer  day.  Everything  else  was 
glad  and  happy  except  the  little  cloud. 

“I  am  so  little,”  it  said,  “what  can  I do?  I am 
tossed  about  by  every  puff  of  wind;  I cannot  even 
choose  my  own  path.  If  I were  a bird  I could  sing 
a sweet  song  and  every  body  would  be  glad  to  hear 
me.  If  I were  a sunbeam  I could  steal  into  some 
dark  room,  and  make  it  bright  and  beautiful.  Oh, 
how  I wish  I were  a flower,  anything  but  a cloud 
too  small  to  be  of  use. 

This  happened  on  a very  hot  summer  day.  The 
grass  was  parched  and  dusty,  the  flowers  hung  their 
heads,  and  the  brook  was  so  dry  that  it  could  not 
sing  its  merry  song. 

But  pretty  soon  all  the  clouds  in  the  sky  began  to 
roll  together  and  soon  the  rain  came  tumbling  down. 
The  little  cloud  was  among  them  . and  felt  that  it 
was  helping  to  do  a little  good  after  all.  It  con. 
eluded  that  nothing  was  really  too  small  to  be  of 
use. 


HISTORICAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  He  made  what  would  separate  fibre  from  seed ; 
His  mighty  machine  caused  the  nation  to  bleed 

2.  He  canned  up  words,  he  gave  speech  wings. 

A glorious  light  from  his  arches  springs. 

3.  From  a curious  blunder  arose  his  fame, 

To  the  biggest  thing  ever  found  he  gave  a name. 

4.  He  dug  a ditch  between  two  seas, 

Where  largest  ships  could  sail  with  ease 

5.  His  pathways  thru  the  desert  lead, 

From  salt  sea-bed  to  mountain-head. 

6.  A coward,  a prattler,  an  obstinate  fool, 

A pedant,  a king,  an  obedient  tool. 

7.  He  read  a poem  before  a great  fight, 

He  climbed  up  a cliff  and  died  on  the  height. 
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JL  WATER  ROUTE  FROM  EUROPE  TO  THE 
INTERIOR  OF  SIBERIA. 

The  project  to  connect  Siberia  with  the  markets 
<of  western  Europe  through  the  frozen  seas  lying  be- 
tween the  North  Cape  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Y enesei,  has  at  last  been  realized,  and  a new  route 
thus  is  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Hith- 
erto Siberia  has  been  practically  closed  to  the  west- 
ern trade,  which  could  only  find  its  way  into  that  far 
off  region  over  the  steppes  of  European  Russia,  or 
from  the  South  through  Afghanistan,  at  a cost  ab- 
solutely prohibitive. 

True,  the  region  is  not  connected  in  the  mind  with 
profitable  commercial  enterprise,  being  suggestive 
lather  of  sterility,  frost  and  exile,  but  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  of  late  years,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  explorers  as  to  its  vast  natural  resources, 
-leave  no  doubt  of  its  value  as  a market.  Siberia  is 
no  longer  merely  a vast  penal  settlement.  The 
«heapness  of  land  has  attracted  a steady  stream  of 
immigration  from  Russia  proper,  with  a consequent 
increase  of  saleable  products,  which  even  before  the 
influx  began  were  largely  in  excess  of  available 
markets.  The  climate,  except  in  the  northernmost 
region,  is  healthy,  the  forests  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  the  mineral  resources  are  inexhaustible,  fish 
abound  in  the  rivers,  and  in  the  southern  half  cereal 
crops  are  grown  as  generous  as  those  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  The  country  is  traversed  by  vast  water- 
ways all  running  to  the  north,  the  Obi  having  a 
length  of  2,700  miles  and  the  Yenesei  still  more, 
'both  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course 
and  fed  by  tributaries,  most  of  them  also  navigable. 

But  while  on  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  steamers 
carry  a local  traffic,  there  is  no  communication  with 
outside  markets  either  by  land  or  sea,  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  being  a thing  of  the  future,  and 
the  colonists  being  without  liberty  or  ability  to 
build  ocean  vessels  and  pioneer  new  tracks  to  the 
west  for  themselves.  Western  capitalists,  moreover, 
have  always  assumed  that  communication  between 
European  ports  and  Siberian  rivers  was  impossible 
because  of  the  ice  of  the  Kara  Sea,  and  it  has  re- 
mained for  a British  navigator,  who  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  at  his  own  expense  persistently 
conducted  explorations  in  that  quarter,  to  correct 
the  error.  Appointing  a rendezvous  for  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  a Russian  steamer  de- 
scending the  Yenesei  from  the  interior,  in  the  gulf 
where  that  mighty  stream  enters  the  ocean,  he  suc- 
cessfully sailed  a steamship  through  the  Arctic  Sea 
last  year,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  as  our 
readers  will  remember.  The  route  lies  around  the 
Mo  rth  Cape  into  the  Kara  Sea  thence  north  of  the 


Samoyede  Peninsula,  across  the  Gulf  of  Obi  and 
southward  into  the  Yenesei,  a track  for  which  no 
charts  exist,  but  which  the  navigator  found  easily 
practicable.  Unfortunately  connection  failed  last 
year  just  when  success  seemed  assured,  the  Russian 
vessel,  built  for  river  service,  being  afraid  to  cross 
the  Yenesei  estuary,  160  miles  in  length,  and  the 
British  steamer  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
channel  to  attempt  it.  This  year,  however,  fuller 
knowledge  has  removed  the  difficulty,  the  estuary 
has  been  found  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  up 
to  the  terminal  port  for  the  river  steamers,  and  two 
British  merchant  vessels  have  sailed  200  miles  up 
the  Yenesei  and  exchanged  cargoes  with  a fleet 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream. 

That  is  to  say,  with  only  one  transhipment  goods 
from  London  have  been  sent  by  water  through 
central  Siberia  to  a point  not  far  from  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  the  practicability  of  the  connection  of 
Western  Europe  by  sea  with  Siberia  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated.  As  the  open  season,  from  the  first  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  affords  ample  time  to 
reach  the  Yenesei  and  return,  the  establishment  of 
regular  commercial  service  is  only  a matter  of  or- 
ganization, though  its  value  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  willingness  of  St.  Petersburg  to  open  Si- 
beria, with  its  vast  potential  wealth,  to  the  trade  of 
the  outside  world.  If  it  is  willing  an  immense 
market  will  have  been  opened  to  western  goods  and 
manufacturers,  rivaling  in  value  that  of  the  Argen- 
tine, Uruguay,  or  the  Mexican  Republic. 


THE  REMNANT  OF  AFRICA. 

An  interesting  race  is  now  in  progress  between 
France,  Germany  and  England  for  what  is  at  once 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  portion  of  Africa 
yet  remaining  unpre-empted,  the  region  stretching 
almost  due  southward  from  Lake  Tchad  to  the  lower 
Congo.  This  region,  unexplored,  but  promising 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Central  Africa, 
has,  in  the  series  of  agreements  between  the  powers 
since  1880,  been  left  unappropriated,  and  the  inter- 
national arrangement  covering  its  ownership  will 
probably  conclude  the  partition  of  the  continent. 

Under  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  the  southern 
limit  of  French  influence  in  this  quarter  terminated 
at  a line  drawn  from  the  northwest  comer  of  Lake 
Tchad  westward  to  Say  on  the  Niger,  the  implica- 
tion being  that  France  was  not  to  seek  extension  in 
the  countries  to  the  east  or  south  of  the  lake.  These 
countries  are  Bomu,  Bagirmi  and  Adamawa,  states 
of  the  Central  Soudan,  and  as  the  British  Niger 
Company,  under  the  agreement,  controls  the  Sokoto 
Empire,  lying  immediately  to  the  west  of  them  and 
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south  of  the  French  line,  they  have  been  understood 
to  fall  properly  within  the  British  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. 

But  France  evidently  does  not  so  interpret  the 
agreement,  and  has  recently  appropriated  a large 
area  of  territory  extending  northward  from  the 
French  Congo  and  in  the  rear  of  the  German  sphere 
in  the  Cameroons,  though  under  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  no  annexations  were  to  be  made  in  that 
quarter  without  international  notice.  Naturally,  the 
presumption  is  that  France  is  aiming  to  secure 
direct  connection  between  Algeria  and  the  French 
Congo,  the  project  for  a railway  having  already  been 
discussed,  and  as  to  do  so  she  will  have  to  cut  off 
the  German  hinterland  in  the  Cameroons  and  annex 
Adamawa,  Bagirmi  and  a slice  of  Bornu,  Germany 
and  England  are  both  protesting.  But,  apparently, 
no  attention  is  being  paid  to  these  protests  by  the 
French,  no  less  than  four  expeditions  having  at 
last  accounts  penetrated  the  disputed  territory, 
while  two  others  are  pushing  eastward  from  Sene- 
gambia  to  the  states  lying  around  Lake  Tchad. 

On  the  other  hand,  equal  activity  is  being  dis- 
played by  the  Germans,  who  are  sending  expedi- 
tions into  the  hinterland  east  of  the  Cameroons  with 
a view  to  cutting  off  the  northward  extension  of 
France  from  the  Congo,  and  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany is  busily  engaged  in  forestalling  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  either  France  or  Germany  to  come 
between  its  territories  and  Lake  Tchad.  The  race 
is  a close  one,  and  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
it  is  probably  the  last  one  in  the  series  that  in  the 
last  fourteen  years  has  placed  the  African  continent 
under  alien  ownership. 


RAILWAY  REFORM  IN  EUROPE. 

A newspaper  correspondent  has  presented  a very 
striking  summary  of  the  railway  reforms  which  have 
been  accomplished  in  Europe  during  the  year  just 
-ended.  To  Hungary  he  gives  the  first  place,  since 
Hungary  pioneered  the  way  in  establishing  “zone 
tariffs,”  radically  reducing  rates,  and  relying  upon 
increased  business  to  maintain  present  dividends. 
In  Hungary,  during  the  year  1888-89,  before  the 
new  system  went  into  operation,  the  Government 
roads  carried  less  than  six  million  passengers,  for 
nine  million  florins.  During  1889-90  they  carried 
thirteen  million  passengers,  for  eleven  million  florins. 
The  average  payment  for  each  passenger  was  re- 
duced to  one-half,  yet  the  increased  traffic  was  £uch 
that  net  receipts  were  increased.  During  the  com- 
ing year  the  same  Government  proposes  to  make  a 
similar  reduction  in  freight  rates.  In  the  new 
freight  schedules  the  charges  will  be  increased  sys- 
tematically with  the  increase  of  distance.  Of  course 
this  increase  will  not  be  proportional  to  the  distance, 
but  rather  to  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered.  For 
distances  above  six  hundred  miles  the  rate  per  mile 
will  be  but  one-third  as  much  as  for  distances  less 
than  sixty  miles.  At  the  same  time  this  system  pro- 


tects the  people  of  the  little  towns  far  more  than 
our  Inter-State  Commerce  law,  where  their  only 
security  is  the  provision  that  the  charge  for  a short 
haul  shall  not  be  actually  greater  than  the  charge 
for  a long  haul. 

Following  Hungary’s  example,  Roumauia  has  in- 
troduced a similar  system  with  satisfactory  results. 
Germany  has  not  yet  taken  action,  but  its  officials 
are  likewise  aroused. 

During  the  coming  winter,  Bavaria  will  lay  before 
the  German  States  the  proposal  for  united  adoption 
of  a new  schedule  of  passenger  fares,  in  which  the 
reductions  range  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent. 
Under  this  system  the  second-class  fare  upon  ex- 
press trains  will  be  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per 
mile,  and  the  third-class  fare  one  and  two-tenths 
cents.  If  such  reductions  as  these  can  be  made  in 
Europe  without  serious  loss  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, there  would  seem  to  be  considerable  justice 
in  the  demand  in  this  country  that  passenger  rates 
here  should  be  reduced. 

Since  1860  freight  rates  in  America  have  been  re- 
duced to  about  one-third,  and  are  now  less  than  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  Yet  passenger  rates  have 
remained  practically  unchanged.  There  is,  therefore, 
much  more  reason  every  way  why  passenger  rates 
should  be  reduced  by  law  than  freight  rates.  In 
case  of  freights  the  roads  must  bid  against  each 
other  to  secure  the  big  shipments.  But  in  the  case 
of  passengers,  as  each  shipper  ships  only  himself 
and  is  usually  willing  to  take  but  a single  route,  the 
principle  of  competition  fails  to  govern. 

A syndicate  is  reported  as  recently  formed  in 
Brazil  with  the  view  of  controlling  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  country.  That  something  mysterious 
was  going  on  in  the  rubber  trade  has  been  known  for 
s ome  time,  but  the  largeness  of  the  scheme  has  just 
been  made  known.  Its  attention  will  be  directed 
chiefly  to  cornering  the  Para  rubber  crop,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  That  they  can  succeed  in 
producing  considerable  effect  on  this  commodity  is 
apparent  when  it  is  known  that  the  capital  of  the 
syndicate  amounts  to  $20,000,000.  The  money  has 
been  principally  subscribed  by  Brazilians,  but  some 
foreign  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  scheme. 
The  capitalists  came  together  as  late  as  last  August, 
when  the  syndicate  was  founded.  It  is  stated  that 
the  speculators  have  already  control  of  fully  one- 
half  of  the  Para  crop.  If  the  speculators  were  to 
succeed  in  securing  control  of  a single  crop  it  would 
make  their  fortunes.  This  is  especially  true  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  leather  market  has  begun 
to  improve  most  decidedly,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  the  price  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  will 
advance. 
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THE  PAST  YEAR. 

It  is  hard  if  not  impossible  to  judge  of  the  import- 
ance of  present  or  late  events  in  comparison  with 
the  past.  What  is  of  present  importance  is  likely 
to  be  exaggerated,  and  what  is  of  far-reaching  influ- 
ence in  affecting  the  conditions  of  human  progress 
may,  for  the  time  being,  be  overshadowed  and  ob- 
scured. Americans  who  have  emerged  from  a year 
of  controversy  will  be  inclined  to  regard  the  Novem- 
ber election  with  the  political  reaction  therein  dis- 
closed as  the  most  important  event  in  recent  history. 
A few  years  hence  it  may  appear  in  a quite  differ- 
ent light.  Dr.  Koch’s  discoveries  may  have  trans- 
formed medical  practice,  or  have  been  forgotten  as 
an  unfulfilled  expectation.  In  the  perspective  which 
either  two  or  ten  years  will  afford  to  the  future 
observer  many  things  which  now  seem  to  be  of 
overshadowing  importance  will  have  shrunk  into  in- 
significance, and  some  things  which  are  now  under- 
rated will  show  themselves  to  have  been  of  lasting 
importance. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  during  the  year  that 
is  now  gone,  more  history  has  been  made  in  the 
New  World  than  in  the  Old.  The  retirement  of 
Bismarck,  the  partitioning  of  a large  extent  of 
Africa  on  paper,  and  the  revolt  of  a majority  of  the 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  against  Mr. 
Parnell  have  been  the  chief  events  of  Europe;  but 
in  the  promise  of  progress  in  civilization  nothing 
that  has  occurred  in  the  Old  World  can  be  com- 
pared in  importance  with  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress which  closed  its  work  on  April  19.  The  har- 
monious sessions  of  that  unique  council  of  the  c- 
publics  of  the  continent,  and  the  many  practical 
recommendations  made  for  bringing  the  three 
Americas  into  closer  commercial  relations  have  cre- 
ated a comprehensive  continental  policy  which 
seems  destined  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  over  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
America  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  ends  of 
civilization. 

The  adoption  by  this  international  Congress  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a means 
of  averting  war  was  the  most  significant  event  of 
the  year — a proclamation  of  the  New  World’s  dip- 
lomatic gospel  of  peace  as  an  alternative  for  the 
Old  World’s  evil  and  barren  policy  of  costly  stand- 
ing armies  and  unceasing  preparations  for  devasta- 
ting campaigns.  The  arrangements  made  for  con- 
ducting surveys  of  railways  for  uniting  the  three 
Americas,  for  holding  a monetary  conference,  for 


establishing  steamship  lines,  and  for  carrying 
execution  other  recommendations  of  the  Congres 
are  signal  proofs  that  the  continental  policy  is  not 
a mere  whim,  but  an  enlightened  scheme  to  influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  both  hemispheres. 

Washington  has  been  in  a large  sense  the  polit- 
ical as  well  as  the  diplomatic  capital  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  new  Constitution  submitted  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  to  a Nat- 
ional Assembly  elected  on  September  15  in  Brazil, 
bears  the  strongest  impress  of  American  ideas.  It 
reproduces  all  the  essential  features  of  the  Federal, 
State,  administrative,  legislative  and  electoral  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  best  and  most 
progressive  scheme  of  constitutional  government 
known  in  South  America.  It  secures  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  settles  the  civil  mar- 
riage, cemeteries  and  secular  education  questions, 
which  have  excited  bitter  controversies  in  Chili,  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Venezuela.  Brazil  has 
not  only  reproduced  American  ideas  in  her  political 
system  but  she  has  also  heartily  supported  the  ar- 
bitration policy  of  the  International  Congress,  and 
apparently  she  is  preparing  to  enter  into  special 
treaty  engagements  with  the  United  States  respect- 
ing reciprocity  of  trade.  With  two  exceptions  civil 
government  has  been  peaceably  conducted  through- 
out South  America.  Presidents  have  been  inaugu- 
rated in  Uruguay,  Peru  and  Venezuela  without  po- 
litical strife  or  bloodshed,  and  in  Brazil  there  has 
been  an  orderly  development  of  new  institutions 
without  reaction  or  revolution.  In  Chili  there  has 
been  a protracted  struggle  between  an  arrogant 
President  and  a patriotic  Congress,  which  has 
ended  without  the  surrender  of  constitutional  rights ; 

d in  the  Argentine  a long  period  of  financial  dis- 
order and  corrupt  administration  has  culminated  in 
revolution,  the  President’s  enforced  resignation, 
and  a collapse  of  national  credit  which  has  impaired 
the  standing  the  largest  banking-house  in  the  world. 

In  Ceni  ral  America  a unification  scheme  by  which 
five  republics  would  have  been  brought  into  federal 
relations  has  unhappily  been  retarded  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President  of  Salvador  and  the  out- 
break of  a short  and  indecisive  war  with  Guatemala; 
but  the  prompt  restoration  of  peace  encourages  a 
belief  that  the  States  will  still  carry  out  the  patri- 
otic project  of  the  murdered  President.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  followed  by 
laborious  efforts  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  con- 
cessions originally  made  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment; but  the  best  prospect  for  the  opening  of  an 
inter-oceanic  water-way  now  lies  in  Nicaragua, 
where  an  American  corporation  is  resolutely  at  work. 
The  passage  of  the  Shipping  bills  now  before  Con- 
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grass,  the  negotiation  of  Reciprocity  conventions 
with  Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  Vene- 
zuela, and  other  Southern  countries,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  canal  enterprise  will  involve  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  American  influence  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

In  Great  Britain  the  standing  of  the  Tory  Gov- 
ernment had  become  so  impaired  that  the  Opposi- 
tion was  growing  in  strength,  and  one  by-election 
after  another  disclosed  a trend  of  public  opinion 
in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule.  But  when  the  signs 
of  an  approaching  Liberal  victory  were  multiplied, 
came  the  scandal  connected  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
his  struggle  over  the  retention  of  the  Irish  leader- 
ship. With  Ireland  divided  and  the  English  Lib- 
erals disheartened  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  incapacity  for 
making  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  the 
Tory  Government  has  been  delivered  from  impend- 
ing defeat  and  apparently  enabled  to  renew  its  lease 
of  political  power  whenever  it  may  decide  to  appeal 
to  the  country.  The  Salisbury  administration  has 
increased  its  diplomatic  prestige,  already  very  great, 
by  making  a wise  and  equitable  Treaty  of  Partition 
of  the  African  Empire  with  Germany,  by  which 
Heligoland  has  been  exchanged  for  Zanzibar  and 
the  colonial  ambitions  of  the  two  Empires  reconciled. 

Germany  has  been  governed  successfully  and 
peacefully  without  Bismarck.  The  tradition  that 
the  old  statesman  was  in  any  sense  necessary  either 
to  the  Fatherland  or  to  Europe  has  been  buried, 
while  he  himself  is  still  out  of  his  grave,  hale  and 
hearty,  but  a disappointed  man.  Social  questions 
have  been  uppermost  in  Ministerial  and  political 
councils,  but  no  real  progress  has  been  made  in 
quieting  the  unrest  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe, 
although  international  conferences  have  been  held 
in  Berlin  and  complex  legislative  schemes  proposed. 
Germany’s  diplomatic  influence  has  been  employed 
in  counteracting  Russian  intrigue  in  Bulgaria  and 
disciplining  the  Sultan.  Even  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Holland,  with  Germany  profiting  by  the  chances 
and  changes  of  the  succession  has, not  made  so  much 
as  a ripple  in  Continental  politics.  France  has  had 
the  quietest  and  least  eventful  year  in  its  recent 
history. 

America  seems  to  have  been  the  main  centre  of 
political  and  diplomatic  activity  of  Christendom. 
The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  progress  of 
the  world  is  the  feeling  of  enlarged  interest  taken 
to-day  by  Americans  in  their  share  of  the  work  of 
civilization  on  their  own  continent.  After  a long 
period,  during  which  they  have  been  absorbed  in 
their  own  political  and  economic  affairs,  they  are 
impressed  at  last  with  a sense  of  their  responsibility 
as  a branch  of  that  English-speaking  race  which  is 
destined  either  to  rule  or  direct  the  commercial  and 
industrial  destinies  of  the  world. 


THE  DATE  LINE. 

In  a pamphlet  issued  by  a Captain  in  the  imperial 
Austrian  navy,  attention  is  called  to  a geographical 
error  regarding  the  counting  of  the  date  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  found  in  most  of  the  ency- 
clopedias. 

According  to  the  researches  of  the  above  gentle- 
man, the  date  boundary  line  does  not  pass  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  on  the  western  side,  but  extends  on 
the  eastern  side  thereof,  quite  a distance  out  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  so  that  in  the  islands  the  date  is 
identical  with  the  one  in  Europe,  China  and  all 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Prior  to  the  year  1844  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
the  change  was  made  by  the  then  governor  of  the 
islands,  Narciso  Claveria,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  by  a decree  dated  August 
16,  1844,  and  ordering  that  the  coming  31st  of  De- 
cember be  entirely  omitted,  so  that  Wednesday, 
January  1,  1845,  followed  Monday,  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1844. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  date  boundary  line  sep- 
arates places  (mostly  small  islands)  which  have  dif- 
ferent dates,  those  to  the  west  of  the  line  counting 
a day  behind  those  to  the  east  thereof. 

The  boundary  line  established  itself  according  to 
the  taking  of  the  islands  by  the  Christians,  the  date 
depending,  however,  on  whether  they  came  from  the 
east  or  west. 

The  Portuguese  and  Hollanders  traveled  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  hence  came  from  the 
west,  while  the  Spaniards  sailed  from  the  western 
coast  of  America  and  came  from  the  east,  and  conse- 
quently the  islands  taken  possession  of  by  them  were, 
in  their  calendar,  one  day  behind  the  islands  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  and  Hollanders. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards coming  from  the  east,  and  had  consequently  a 
different  date  from  the  one  reckoned  in  Europe. 
This  date  was  changed  in  the  year  1844,  as  above 
mentioned. 

In  Alaska  a similar  change  was  made  at  the  time 
the  United  States  bought  this  territory  from  Russia. 

America,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  received 
its  date  from  the  Europeans,  that  is,  from  the  east, 
while  Alaska  received  its  date  from  the  Russians 
coming  from  the  west  over  Siberia  and  Behring  Sea 
to  the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

The  date  line  extends  quite  irregularly  north  and 
south  through  the  Pacific,  but  it  lies  wholly,  we  be- 
lieve, within  the  region  bounded  by  the  two  merid- 
ians 180°  east  or  west  of  Paris  and  of  Ferro.  180° 
from  Greenwich  comes  between  the  two  former  me- 
ridians. 
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THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  RAIN. 

The-  question  as  to  whether  rain  can  be  produced 
by  artificial  means  is  to  be  tested  by  the  United 
States  Government.  On  motion  of  Senator  C.  B. 
Farwell,  of  Illinois,  a clause  was  added  to  the  Ap- 
propriation bill  which  provides  that,  under  direction 
of  the  Forestry  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, $2, OCX)  shall  be  expended  in  experiments 
having  for  their  object  the  artificial  production  of 
rainfall  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite. 

In  a communication  from  Senator  Farwell  the 
following  theories  are  advanced:  “My  theory  in 
regard  to  producing  rain  by  explosives  is  based  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  after  all  the  great  battles  fought 
during  the  century  heavy  rainfalls  have  occurred. 
This  is  historical  and  undisputed.  Senator  Stan- 
ford, one  of  the  builders  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way, informed  me  lately  that  he  was  compelled  to  do 
a great  deal  of  blasting  through  a part  of  the  country 
where  rain  had  never  been  known  to  fall  in  any  use- 
ful quantities  and  where  it  has  never  rained  since, 
and  that  during  the  period  of  the  blasting,  which 
was  nearly  a year,  it  rained  every  day.  The  dyna- 
mite could  be  exploded  on  the  ground  or  up  in  the 
air,  and  I think  I would  prefer  the  latter.  The  ex- 
periment should  be  made  in  eastern  Iowa,  Colorado, 
or  western  Kansas,  somewhere  along  the  railway, 
and  my  own  idea  would  be  to  commence  early  in 
the  morning  and  explode  continuously  for  seven  or 
eight  hours.” 

The  subject  of  rain  production  by  means  of  con- 
cussion has  been  frequently  discussed.  A great 
number  of  instances  were  stated  by  Francis  Powers, 
C.  E.,  in  a volume  entitled  “War  and  the  Weather, 
or  the  Artificial  Production  of  Rain,”  1871.  Many 
cases  are  cited  in  which  great  battles  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  rain.  Six  occurred  our  during 
war  with  Mexico  in  1846  and  1847 ; nine  cases  of 
battles  or  skirmishes  are  given  which  occurred  in 
1861  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  were 
followed  by  rain  at  no  great  interval;  forty  cases  are 
cited  in  1862;  thirty  for  1863;  twenty-eight  for  1864, 
and  six  for  1865.  Eighteen  similar  cases  are  also 
cited  from  among  the  great  battles  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Europe  during  the  past  century,  making 
a total  of  137  cases.  In  a criticism  of  Mr.  Powers’s 
theory,  Silliman's  Journal  said:  “To  this  argu- 
ment it  may  be  replied  that  throughout  the  region 
from  which  his  examples  are  mainly  drawn,  rain 
falls  upon  an  average  once  in  three  days,  and  proba- 
bly a little  more  frequently;  so  that  from  the  con- 
clusion of  one  rain  to  the  commencement  of  another, 
the  interval  is  on  an  average  but  a little  over  two 
days.  Now,  battles  are  not  usually  commenced 


during  a period  of  rain;  generally  not  till  some 
hours  after  the  conclusion  of  a rain.  Rain,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  expected  in  about  one  day  after  the 
conclusion  of  a battle.  Now,  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Powers  is  lame  in  this  point.  He  takes  no  precise 
account  of  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the 
conclusion  of  a battle  and  the  commencement  of 
rain;  nor  does  he  show  that  the  interval  is  less  than 
it  should  be  if  the  battle  had  no  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  rain;  and  in  particular  he  takes 
no  account  ot  the  cases  unfavorable  to  his  theory, 
in  which  rain  follows  a battle  only  after  a very  long 
interval.” 

Some  of  the  cases,  however,  which  may  be  cited 
where  the  fall  of  rain  is  thought  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  cannon  are  striking.  During 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes  by  the  allied  armies  in 
June,  1793,  the  weather,  which  had  been  remarkably 
hot  and  dry,  became  violently  rainy  after  the  can- 
nonading commenced.  Two  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery  were  employed  in  the  attack  and  one 
hundred  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  the  whole  of 
which  were  frequently  in  action  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  August  27,  1813,  the. 
weather,  which  for  some  days  had  been  serene  and 
intensely  hot,  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  sud- 
denly changed.  Vast  clouds  filled  the  skies,  and 
soon  the  surcharged  moisture  poured  itself  in  a tor- 
rent of  rain.  At  Waterloo,  according  to  Sibome, 
the  weather  during  the  morning  of  June  17,  1815, 
had  been  oppressively  hot.  It  was  now  a dead  calm; 
not  a leaf  was  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
close  to  an  intolerable  degree,  while  a dark,  heavy, 
dense  cloud  impended  over  the  combatants.  The 
18th  Hussars  were  fully  prepared  and  awaited  the 
command  to  charge,  when  brigade  guns  on  the  right 
commenced  firing  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
order  of  the  enemy’s  advance.  The  concussion 
seemed  instantly  to  rebound  through  the  still  at- 
mosphere and  communicate  like  an  electric  spark 
with  the  heavily  charged  mass  above.  A violent 
thunder  clap  burst  forth,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a rain  which  has  never  probably  been 
exceeded  even  in  the  tropics.  In  a few  moments 
the  ground  became  perfectly  saturated. 

Captain  James  Allen,  acting  signal  officer  of  the 
War  Department,  in  reply  to  interrogatories  re- 
cently addressed  to  him  regarding  the  probability  of 
producing  rain  by  artificial  means,  said:  “One  fact 
would  seem  to  be  easily  admitted,  that  an  attempt 
to  explode  gunpowder  in  order  to  practically  dem- 
onstrate the  advisability  of  attempts  in  rain  pro- 
duction should  at  first  be  made  after  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  atmospheric  conditions.  For 
example,  if  these  explosions  should  be  made  in  the 
center  of  a high  area,  as  shown  by  our  weather 
maps,  or  even  after  a low  area  has  passed  any  point, 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain  no  rain  will  follow. 
The  first  experiments  should  be  undertaken  to  the 
southeast  or  east  of  a low  area,  and  300  to  600  miles 
from  the  center. 

“Observing  stations  should  be  established  every  5 
or  10  miles  for  200  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
point  of  explosion.  If  the  explosions  are  made  in  a 
comparatively  clear  sky,  and  after  that  unmistak 
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able  clouds  are  observed  to  the  eastward  and  not  to 
the  westward,  some  connection  may  be  surmised. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  even  if  the  produc- 
tion of  rain  be  practicable,  it  can  only  be  for  a very- 
limited  area,  and  it  is  believed  that  any  benefit 
which  can  possibly  arise  from  such  rain  can  never 
amount  to  the  expense  of  the  enterprise.” 

The  opinion  of  Captain  Allen  is  similar  to  that  of 
President  H.  C.  Russel,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  contained  in  an  anniversary  address 
delivered  in  1884.  He  says:  - “It  would  seem  un- 
reasonable to  look  for  the  economical  production  of 
rain  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  our  only 
chance  would  be  to  take  advantage  of  a time  when 
the  atmosphere  is  in  the  condition  called  unstable 
equilibrium,  or  when  a cold  current  overlies*  a warm 
one.  If  under  these  conditions  we  could  set  the 
warm  current  moving  upward,  and  once  flowing 
into  the  cold  one,  a considerable  quantity  of  rain 
might  fall,  but  this  favorable  condition  seldom  ex- 
ists in  nature.” 

The  experiment  of  producing  rain  by  exploding 
dynamite  is  about  to  be  tried,  and  L.e  result  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

THE  WORLD  INVITED. 

President  Harrison,  satisfied  that  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  have  pledged  $10,000,000  to  make  the 
World’s  Fair  a success,  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation on  Christmas  Day. 

“By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica: 

“A  proclamation:  Whereas,  satisfactory  proof 
has  been  presented  to  me  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  adequate  grounds  and  buildings  for  the 
uses  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  that 
a sum  not  less  than  $10,000,000  to  be  used  and  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  said  Exposition  has  been 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  Section  10  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  provide  for  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus 
by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  in- 
dustries, manufactures  and  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mine,  and  sea,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,”  approved  April  25,  1890, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  said  act,  do  hereby  declare  and 
proclaim  that  such  international  exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1893,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  will 
not  be  closed  before  the  last  day  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  And  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  I do 
hereby  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
take  part  in  the  commemoration  of  an  event  that  is 
pre-eminent  in  human  history,  and  of  lasting  inter- 
est to  mankind,  by  appointing  representatives  thereto, 
and  sending  such  exhibits  to  the  World’s  Colum- 


bian Exposition  as  will  most  fitly  and  fully  illus 
trate  their  resources,  their  industries,  and  their  pro- 
gress in  civilization. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I huve  hereunto  sot  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  bo 
affixed. 

“Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  1890,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundredth  and 
fifteenth.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

“By  the  President.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  Sec- 
retary of  State.” 

DISCONTENT  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Newfoundlanders  are  full  of  wrath  over  the 
recent  dispatch  of  the  British  colonial  office  touch- 
ing the  fisheries  question,  and  secession  from  the 
Empire  is  again  openly  threatened.  The  Newfound- 
land fisheries  question  is  a never-ending  one,  the 
result  of  the  partition  of  the  fisheries  and  fishing 
privileges  of  Newfoundland  between  British  and 
French  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  has  been  a 
cause  of  trouble  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  French  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
certain  part  of  the  Newfoundland  shore,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  fishing  in  its  waters,  and  the  Newfound- 
landers as  strongly  resist  the  claim,  on  the  ground  tha 
provision  is  made  only  for  a common  use  of  the  shore 
in  question.  Understandings  as  to  the  rights  of 
each  have  from  time  to  time  been  reached  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  but  the  colonists 
have  never  fully  concurred  in  them,  and  have  made 
repeated  efforts  to  induce  England  to  repudiate  the 
treaties  by  which  France  possesses  rights  in  the 
islands. 

The  only  result  of  these  efforts,  however,  has 
been  to  add  to  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  and 
when,  last  year,  England  entered  into  a modus  vi- 
vendi  based  upon  the  right  of  the  French  to  catch 
lobsters  on  the  coast,  a lucrative  form  of  fishing  in- 
dustry not  covered  by  original  treaties,  their  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  They  insisted  that  the 
home  Government  had  sanctioned  claims  that  it  had 
previously  steadily  denied,  as  the  right  to  catch  cod, 
granted  by  treaty,  no  more  covers  the  right  to  catch 
lobsters  on  the  same  coast,  than  the  privilege  of 
drying  cod  in  a shed  on  shore  included  the  erection 
of  factories  for  canning  lobsters.  But  the  British 
foreign  office  decided  that  under  a strict  interpreta- 
tion of  treaty  concessions,  lobsters  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  cod  in  both  cases,  and  as  the  French  in- 
sisted upon  having  all  their  rights  and  enforced  them 
by  the  aid  of  cruisers,  the  islanders  were  wild  with 
indignation.  Threats  of  secession  from  the  Empire 
and  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  were  made, 
but  before  serious  measures  were  adopted,  it  was 
decided  to  send  delegations  to  Ottawa  and  London 
to  present  the  hardships  of  the  case,  in  the  belief 
that  a full  understanding  of  its  bearings  upon  New- 
foundland would  result  in  a satisfactory  settlement 
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HENRY  SCHLIEMANN. 

All  who  have  read  of  ancient  Troy,  or  read  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  have  heard  of  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
Schliemann.  His  death  occurred  Dec.  27, 1890. 

Henry  Schliemann  was  bom  in  the  little  village 
of  Ankershagen,  in  Mecklenburg,  in  1822.  His 
father,  a Lutheran  clergyman,  made  the  discoveries 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  frequent  subjects  of 
conversation  and  almost  daily  recited  verses  from 
Voss’s  German  translation  of  “Homer,”  inspiring 
young  Schliemann  with  enthusiasm  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hector,  Achilles,  Agamemnon  and  other 
heroes  of  the  divine  tragedy.  In  vain  did  his  father 
assert  that  not  one  stone  of  Ilium’s  walls  remained 
on  the  ancient  site.  The  boy  retorted  that  the 
houses  might  be  partly  destroyed,  but  the  huge 
wads  could  not  be — that  the  latter  were  covered 
with  the  ruins  and  dust  of  ages,  and  that  he  would 
dig  them  out.  ^ 

On  his  mother’s  death  the  boy  went  to  live  with 
an  uncle.  At  ten  he  wrote  for  his  father  in  bad 
Latin  a description  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  sent 
to  a school  at  Neustrelitz,  but  at  fourteen  his  stu- 
dious aspirations  were  cruelly  crushed.  The  elder 
Schliemann  lost  his  parish  and  could  no  longer  pay 
for  his  son’s  schooling.  Apprenticed  to  a small 
grocer  in  the  little  town  of  FurstOnberg,  Schliemann 
for  five  years  and  a half  retailed  herrings,  butter 
and  the  like.  In  the  fifth  year  his  salary  amounted 
to  30  thalers,  the  lad  working  from  5 in  the  morning 
until  11  at  night.  Being  on  one  occasion  in  the  cel- 
lar with  his  master,  Schliemann  broke  a blood-ves- 
sel in  the  breast  while  attempting  to  lift  a barrel, 
and  was  discharged  as  useless.  Something  had  to 
be  done,  so  he  walked  barefooted  to  Hamburg,  a 
distance  of  130  miles,  begged  as  he  walked,  and  on 
arriving  told  his  story  to  a relation,  a ship-broker, 
who  at  once  secured  him  the  situation  of  cabin-boy 
on  board  the  Dorothea,  bound  for  Venezuela.  The 
vessel  stranded  on  December  12,  1841,  and  seven 
days  later,  after  much  hardship  the  lad  reached  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  streets  of  which  town  he  wandered 
destitute.  In  despair,  Schliemann  went  to  the 
Mecklenburg  Consulate  for  relief  and  received  two 
florins.  This  small  sum  was  soon  exhausted,  and,  after 
being  two  days  without  money,  Schliemann  feigned 
sickness  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  remained  a week,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  to  his  relative  in  Hamburg,  imploring  help. 
The  letter  arrived  on  Christmas  Eve  while  the  ship- 
broker  was  entertaining  a party  of  friends,  and  led 
to  a collection  of  230  florins,  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  care  of  the  Mecklenburg  Consul,  who  at  once 
sent  for  Schliemann,  presented  him  with  the  wel- 
come gift,  and  obtained  for  him  a situation  with  a 
merchant  named  F.  C.  Quien,  for  whom  he  copied 
letters,  turned  the  lithographic  press,  and  cashed 
money  on  exchanges.  Quien  was  so  pleased  with 
Schliemann’s  energy  as  to  allow  him  time  for  study. 
Languages  were  the  young  clerk’s  passion.  He  be- 
lieved that  his  fortune  lay  in  their  mastery,  that 
with  them  he  could  storm  the  heavens.  When  he 
came  across  a man  who  promised  to  teach  him  Eng- 
lish in  six  months,  he  seized  upon  the  offer  with 
avidity.  He  became  a polyglot.  In  order  to  aid 
his  employers  he  mastered  Russian  without  the 


help  of  a teacher.  In  1849,  after  he  tried  business 
in  Moscow  as  well  as  at  Amsterdam,  he  found  his 
way  to  California.  There  he  gathered  capital  to  the 
amount  of  about  130,000  and  with  that  sum  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  his  business  capacity  enabled 
him  to  acquire  rapidly  a large  fortune  in  the  midst 
of  troubles  incident  to  the  Crimean  War,  and  by 
the  year  1858  he  was  worth  $400,000.  Then  he 
traveled  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  acquired  the 
Greek  language,  speculated  upon  the  high  prices  of 
cotton  and  tea,  due  largely  to  the  Rebellion  in  this 
country,  and  in  1863  retired  from  business,  compara- 
tively young,  but  rich  beyond  his  highest  ambition. 
He  was  familiar  with  all  the  languages  of  the 
Continent,  with  English,  with  modem  Greek,  ancient 
Greek  ‘and  Latin,  and  had  studied  Arabic  while 
journeying  up  the  Nile. 

All  this — the  learning,  the  wealth,  the  practical 
experience — he  viewed  as  a means  to  an  end — that 
end  being  the  excavation  of  Troy,  Ithaca  and  Mycen- 
ae. Having  learned  Arabic  in  Egypt,  where  he 
had  a practice  of  six  months,  Schliemann  acquired 
the  finesse  of  this  language  on  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Engaging  two  professors,  he  read 
daily  from  the  “Arabian  Nights”  and  other  books. 
Thus  equipped,  Schliemann  started  forth  on  a 
second  tour.  After  seeing  Tunis,  Carthage,  Utica 
and  Malta,  he  again  went  to  Egypt,  and  passed  the 
entire  spring  of  1864  in  Italy,  studying  archaeology. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting himself  to  universal  history,  in  knowledge  of 
which  he  was  deficient.  During  November  of 
this  same  year  he  began  a journey  round  the 
world.  But  this  journey  meant  for  him  the  com- 
plete study  of  universal  history  and  archaeology,  and 
he  ended  by  a residence  in  Paris  during  the  winter 
of  1866-’67,  when  he  studied  these  sciences. 

Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  he  found  his  way 
again  to  Greece,  following  in  part  the  journey  of 
Ulysses,  and  in  August  began  his  search  for  the  site 
of  Troy.  He  disproved  the  tradition  which  had 
placed  the  ancient  city  on  the  place  occupied  by 
the  modern  village  of  Bounarbaschi,  and  at  last,  as 
he  himself  said,  “ploughed  to  the  high  plateau  of 
Hissarlik,  and  after  attentive  examination  became 
convinced  that  ancient  Troy  had  been  named  Ilium 
Novum  1,425  years  after  its  entire  destruction,  70U 
B.  C.  This  is  unique  in  history.  In  this  conviction 
I do  not  stand  alone,  although  most  scholars  hold 
different  theories.  The  site  is  strewn  with  the  de- 
bris of  beautiful  sculpture  and  fragments  of  Greek 
pottery.” 

Toward  the  end  of  1868  Schliemann  went  to  New 
York,  as  most  of  his  investments  are  American. 
There  he  remained  until  September,  1869.  In 
March,  1870,  he  returned  to  the  Troad,  and  having 
obtained  a firman  from  Constantinople,  made  some 
small  excavations.  On  Mount  Hissarlik  he  sank 
shafts,  and  found  an  accumulation  of  debris  six 
feet  deep.  Forced  to  desist  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  proprietor  to  sell  the  land,  he  once  more  be- 
took himself  to  Paris.  Not  being  able  to  secure  the 
land  at  any  price  he  applied  to  Savet  Pacha,  Turkish 
Minister  of  Public  Inst.uction,  who  expropriated 
the  land  and  gave  him  a firman.  Thus  fortified  he 
worked  on  a large  scale  in  1871.  Fever  breaking 
out  in  1872,  Schliemann  was  obliged  to  desist  for 
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fear  of  the  miasma, but  in  1873  he  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed more  satisfactorily,  and  in  1874  published 
“Troy  and  its  Remains,”  wherein  he  summed  up  the 
result  of  his  labors.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  excavations  in  Italy,  but  without  practical  result, 
and  subsequently  settled  down  to  complete  his 
work  at  Troy  and  to  open  the  citadel  of  Mycenae, 
and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

To  his  work,  continued  through  all  these  years 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  is  due  in' large  meas- 
ure the  enthusiasm  for  archaeological  investigation 
which  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Greek  study, 
and  dotted  Asia  Minor  with  excavations.  His  inves- 
tigations have  been  fully  set  forth  in  a series  of  im- 
portant works  in  English,  German  and  French,  in- 
cluding his  “Ilios”  and  “Mycenae.” 


THE  HISTORY  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Niagara  Falls  is  re- 
ceding year  by  year  from  its  ancient  position.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  estimated  that  its  rate  of  recession  was 
about  a foot  each  year,  and  reckoned  that  thirty-five 
thousand  years  had  been  required  for  its  retreat 
from  Queenstown  to  the  present  site.  The  same 
eminent  scientist  also  advanced  good  reasons  in 
support  of  the  belief  that  the  great  cataract  must 
originally  have  been  of  nearly  double  its  present 
height.  Exacter  information  on  the  subject  has  just 
been  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Niagara 
State  Reservation.  He  finds  that  since  1842, when  the 
first  reliable  records  of  position  were  made,  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  have  receded  104J  feet,  the  Ameri- 
can Falls  only  30J  feet,  the  rate  of  recession  for  the 
former  being  over  two  feet  a year. 

Meanwhile  the  crest  line  of  the  American  Falls 
has  increased  in  length  from  2,260  to  3,010  feet.  One 
can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  the  enormous  power 
of  the  rush  of  water  required  to  produce  this  erosion 
of  solid  rock.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion it  was  reported  that  the  proposed  tunnel  which 
is  to  divert  water  from  above  the  fall  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  and  similar  purposes  will  have  a 
hardly  appreciable  effect  on  the  volume  of  water 
passing  over  the  falls — now  270,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 


THE  IRISH  CAUSE. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  the  center  of  interest  in 
Irish  matters  has  been  transferred  from  Ireland  to 
France.  Mr.  O’Brien,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
forfeited  his  bail  bond  and  fled  to  our  shores,  is 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  so  dares  not 
return  to  England  until  the  interests  of  his  country’s 
cause  will  permit  him  to  surrender  himself  and  serve 


out  his,  sentence.  So  when  his  Home-Rule  compan- 
ions desired  to  have  his  counsel  in  the  present  crisis 
he  left  our  country  and  took  up  his  abode  in  France. 
Here  Mr.  Parnell  has  visited  him  and  a long  con- 
ference has  been  held.  Just  what  took  place  is  not 
divulged,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
Mr.  Parnell  is  willing  to  retire  temporarily  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party  provided  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy will  withdraw  from  his  headship  and  per 
mit  Mr.  O’Brien  to  take  his  place.  But  Mr.  O’Brien 
is  not  in  position  to  act  as  leader  in  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  English  Liberals  do  not  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  having  any  further  connection 
with  Mr.  Parnell  as  a leader.  The  Liberals,  how- 
ever, are  fighting  as  strongly  as  ever  for  Home- Rule 
for  Ireland  and  seem  to  have  recovered  their  con- 
fidence that  the  next  general  election  will  return  a 
parliamentary  majority  in  favor  of  Home-Rule. 


^^KTHE  KILKENNY  CATS. 

The  yiat^  Irish,  election  in  which  Mr.  Parnell’s 
candidate  was  so  signally  defeated,  and  which  was 
of  such  great  importance,  carried  with  it  additional 
interest  as  giving,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a literal 
existence  to  Kilkenny,  which  they  had  heard  of  only 
in  connection  with  certain  fabulous  cats  which  are 
often  alluded  to. 

The  story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  is  this: 

Kilkenny  is  a military  station  of  the  British  army, 
and  in  the  last  century  a troop  of  English  soldiers 
were  stationed  at  Kilkenny  for  the  purpose  of  quel- 
ling the  insurrection  of  1798.  During  the  hours  of 
recreation  the  officers,  not  always  engaged  in  the 
congenial  occupation  of  killing  Irish  rebels,  amused 
themselves  in  various  ways.  One  day  a young 
lieutenant,  having  some  time  to  spare,  and  Satan 
ever  finding  mischief  for  idle  hands,  was  prompted 
to  tie  the  tails  of  two  cats  together  that  were  in  the 
barrack  yards.  Having  done  this  he  threw  them 
over  a clothes-line,  and  the  noise  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer.  The  young  lieuten- 
ant could  neither  separate  the  cats  nor  force  them  to 
cease  the  noise,  and  so  promptly  drawing  his  sword 
he  cut  them  down.  The  cats,  freed,  immediately 
sprang  away  in  alarm,  leaving  a tail  belonging  to 
each  still  hanging  on  the  clothes-line. 

At  that  moment  the  commanding  officer  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and,  in  response  to  his  angry  inquiry 
as  to  what  created  the  noise,  the  cool  lieutenant 
answered:  “Two  cats,  sir.”  “Where  are  they?” 
asked  the  officer.  “There  is  all  that  remains  of 
them;  they  have  eaten  one  another  to  the  tails,” 
wittily  answered  the  lieutenant,  pointing  to  the 
bleeding  tails  still  hanging  from  the  clothes-line. 
“These  Kilkenny  cats  must  be  dreadful  cats,” 
quietly  answered  the  Colonel,  as  he  walked  away  in 
disgust,  from  which  incident  arose  the  famous  story 
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THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  BILL. 


The  bill  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  ou 
Apportionment  provides  for  a House  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  members,  an  increase  of  twenty- 
four  over  the  present  number.  Under  it  no  State 
loses  any  Representatives.  The  States  that  will 
gain  are  as  follows: 

Present  New 
Number.  Number. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California .... 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey . . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 

Texas 

Washington..  . 
Wisconsin  . . . . 


. 8 9 

. 5 6 

. 6 7 

. 1 2 

.10  11 

.20  22 

, 7 8 

12  13 

11  12 

. 5 7 

,14  15 

3 6 

. 7 8 

1 2 

.28  30 

11  13 

1 2 

9 10 


Taking  the  Presidential  vote  of  1888  as  a political 
test,  the  Republicans  will  get  seventeen  of  the  new 
members  and  the  Democrats  seven.  Taking  the 
vote  of  the  recent  election  as  a test,  the  Democrats 
will  have  a much  better  showing  than  that,  and  pos- 
sibly a better  bne  than  the  Republicans.  Counting 
Missouri  as  a Southern  State,  six  of  the  new  Rep- 
resentatives go  to  the  South  and  eighteen  to  the 
North — most  of  the  latter  to  the  North-west.  By 
this  addition  to  the  House  the  electoral  college  will 
be  enlarged  to  four  hundred  and  forty-four  votes. 
In  1888 — before  the  admission  of  the  new  States — 


it  was  four  hundred  and  one.  But  the  vote  will 
not  be  four  hundred  and  forty-four  at  the  coming 
Presidential  election  for  the  reason  that  the  new  ap- 
portionment law  will  not  go  into  effect  till  March, 
1893. 


Considering  the  growth  ofj  the  population,  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  States,  and  our  National 
advance  generally,  a House  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  members  can  hardly  be  considered  too 
large.  With  a population  of  thirty-five  millions, 
Great  Britain  has  a House  of  Commons  of  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  members.  France  has  thirty- 
eight  million  people  and  a Chamber  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  Deputies.  Forty-seven  million  Ger- 
mans are  represented  in  the  Reichstag  by  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  members.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  United  States 
has  a far  greater  population  than  any  one  of  these 
countries  its  popular  representative  body  is  much 


smaller.  The  size  of  the  H)  se  of  Representatives 
is  a matter  within  the  power  and  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, subject  to  two  Constitutional  limitations — 
that  the  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representa- 
tive. Within  these  limitations  Congress  may  make 
a very  larg§  or  a very  small  House,  the  number  of 
members  being  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  their  population.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  House  has  always  been  kept  small,  compared 
with  the  popular  assemblies  of  England,  France 
and  Germany.  It  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
forty  members  until  after  the  census  of  1860,  when 
the  number  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  Ten  years  later  it  was  raised  to  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  after  the  census 
of  1880  was  made  three  hundred  and  twenty - 
five.  That  was  one  to  every  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  inhabitants  in  round  numbers.  The 
ratio  in  the  pending  bill  is  one  Representative  to 
every  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one  inhabitants,  or  a major  fraction 
thereof.  By  the  admission  of  the  six  new  States  the 
present  membership  has  been  increased  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two. 


THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

The  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
ference, which  was  readily  signed  by  sixteen  of  the 
great  powers,  has  at  last  been  agreed  toby  Holland. 
The  difficulty  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  Hol- 
land’s signature  was  the  resistance  of  the  Dutch 
distillers  and  merchants  to  any  restriction  whatever 
upon  their  trade  with  the  Congo  natives.  At  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885,  Germany  and 
France  had  sided  with  Holland  in  this  matter.  To 
the  credit  of  Great  Britain,  her  representative  had 
insisted  that  the  general  desirability  of  freedom  of 
trade  should  not  lead  the  Conference  to  prevent  the 
restriction  of  a traffic  which  brutalized  the  native 
population.  Minister  Kasson,  who  represented  the 
United  States,  took  the  same  position.  But  the 
Continental  traders  insisted  that  their  growing  rum 
trade  with  the  fifty  millions  who  inhabit  the  Congo 
basin  must  be  protected  by  the  European  powers 
from  all  control  of  the  native  Government.  The 
Congo  Free  State,  therefore,  remained  a free  State 
only  in  name.  Unable  to  levy  any  duties  whatever, 
it  was  kept  penniless  and  powerless.  In  return  for 
the  permission  to  tax  liquor  now  granted  it,  it 
pledges  itself  to  participate  actively  in  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  In  this  work  all  the 
signatories  agree  to  co-operate. 


FEBRUARY , OR  SIXTH  MONTH'S  WORK . 
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HISTOR Y.  —SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  this  month  review  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  its  discovery  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Fix  the  geography  of  the  his- 
tory; review  important  dates;  prominent  men;  noted 
events. 

Locate  the  following  places  and,  tell  how  they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country. 


1. 

Acadia 

34. 

King’s  Mountain 

2. 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

35. 

Lexington 

3. 

Bennington 

36. 

Long  Island 

4. 

Boston 

37. 

Louisburg 

5. 

Brandywine 

38. 

Mason  and  Dix 

6. 

Brier  Creek 

Line 

7. 

Bunker  Hill 

39. 

Monmouth 

8. 

Cape  Breton 

40. 

New  Amsterdam 

9. 

Central  America 

41. 

New  Haven 

10. 

Chad’s  Ford 

42. 

Niagara 

11. 

Charleston 

43. 

Nova  Scotia 

12. 

Cherry  Valley 

44. 

Palos 

13. 

Cowpens 

45. 

Paris 

14. 

Crowm  Point 

46. 

Philadelphia 

15. 

Dover 

47. 

Plymouth 

16. 

East  Jersey 

48. 

Port  Royal 

17. 

Elizabeth 

49. 

Portsmouth 

18. 

Eutaw  Springs 

50. 

Princeton 

19. 

Eutrecht 

51. 

Providence 

20. 

Ft.  Du  Quesne 

52. 

Quebec 

21. 

Ft.  Frontenac 

53. 

Ryswick 

22. 

Florida 

54. 

Saratoga 

23. 

Ft.  Necessity 

55. 

St.  Augustine 

24. 

Ft.  Niagara 

56. 

St.  Mary’s 

25. 

Ft.  Orange 

57. 

Salem 

26. 

Pemaquid 

58. 

Sander’s  Creek 

27. 

Ft.  William  Henry 

59. 

San  Salvador 

28. 

Germantown 

60. 

Savannah 

29. 

Great  Meadows 

61. 

Schenectady 

30. 

Guilford  C.  H. 

62. 

Ticonderoga 

31. 

Hobkirk’s  Hill 

63. 

Trenton 

32. 

Jamestown 

64. 

Windsor 

33. 

Kettle  Creek 

65. 

Wyoming  Valley 

Two  or  more  events  of  importance  are  connected 
with  several  of  above  places. 

II. 

Name  one  or  more  important  events  that  are  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  following  dates: 


1492 

1605 

1697 

1769 

1493 

1607 

1702 

1770 

1497 

1609 

1710 

1773 

1498 

1619 

1713 

1774 

1499 

1620 

1745 

1775 

1512 

1623 

1752 

1776 

1513 

1636 

1754 

1777 

1520 

1637 

1755 

1778 

1524 

1643 

1759 

1779 

1534 

1664 

1763 

1780 

1541 

1675 

1764 

1781 

1565 

1676 

1765 

1782 

1579 

1681 

1766 

1783 

1587 

1689 

1767 

1787 

1602 

1692 

1768 

1789 

The  number  of  dates  to  be  learned  depends  on  the 
advancement  and  ability  of  the  pupils.  For  many 


schools  above  list  is  too  full.  Select  those  that  are 
most  important,  write  them  upon  the  blackboard  and 
from  day  to  day  spend  a few  minutes  in  reviewing 
them.  This  work  should  be  more  than  “cram- 
ming the  memory”  with  meaningless  dates. 

in. 

How  are  the  following  persons  connected  with 
American  history  i 


1. 

Abercrombie 

47. 

Joliet 

2. 

Adams 

48. 

Jones 

3. 

Amherst 

49. 

Kidd 

4. 

Andre 

50. 

King  Philip 

5. 

Arnold 

51. 

La  Salle 

6. 

Andros 

52. 

Laudonnierre 

7. 

Bacon 

53. 

Lee 

8. 

Balboa 

54. 

I^isler 

9. 

Braddock 

55. 

Lincoln 

10. 

Burgoyne 

56. 

Locke 

11. 

Cabots 

57. 

Loudon 

12. 

Cabrillo 

58. 

Magellan 

13. 

Calvert 

59. 

Marion 

14. 

Cartier 

60. 

Marquette 

15. 

Carver 

61. 

Mason 

16. 

Champlain 

62. 

Melendez 

17. 

Clayborne 

63. 

Minuit 

18. 

Columbus 

64. 

Montgomery 

19. 

Cornwallis 

65. 

Morgan 

20. 

Coronado 

66. 

Morris 

21. 

Cortez 

67. 

Narvaez 

22. 

De  Ayllon 

68. 

Nichols 

23. 

De  Monts 

69. 

Oglethorpe 

24. 

De  Leon 

70. 

Penn 

25. 

Denys 

71. 

Pickens 

26. 

De  Soto 

72. 

Pitt 

27. 

Drake 

73. 

Pocahontas 

28. 

Drummond 

74. 

Pontiac 

29. 

Eliot 

75. 

Pring 

30. 

Espejo 

76. 

Putnam 

31. 

Franklin 

77. 

Raleigh 

32. 

Frobisher 

78. 

Ribaut 

33. 

Gage 

79. 

Rolfe 

34. 

Gates 

80. 

Shay 

35. 

Gilbert 

81. 

Smith 

36. 

Gosnold 

82. 

Standish 

37. 

Greene 

83. 

Stark 

38. 

Hamilton 

84. 

Stuyvesant 

39. 

Hancock 

85. 

Sumter 

40. 

Hennepin 

86. 

Verrazani 

41. 

Hooker 

87. 

Vespucci 

42. 

Howe 

88. 

Warren 

43. 

Hudson 

89. 

Washington 

44. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs. 

90. 

Wesley 

45. 

Jay 

91. 

Williams 

46. 

Jefferson 

92. 

Winthrop 

For  an  ocasional  review  select  a few  of  the  more 
prominent  persons  named  above  and  have  pupils  write 
short  biographical  sketches  (five  or  ten  sentences)  of 
them. 

IV. 

Write  a brief  explanation  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Arnold’s  Treason  14.  Indian  Massacres 

2.  Articles  of  Confedera-15.  King  George’s  War 

tion  16.  King  Philip’s  War 
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3.  Bacon’s  Rebellion  17. 

4.  Braddock’s  Defeat  18. 

5.  Boston  Port  Bill  19. 

6.  Claims  to  Am.  Soil  20. 

7.  Clayborne’s  Rebellion  21. 

8.  Colleges  in  Colonial22. 

Times  23. 

9.  Constitution  24. 

10.  Declaration  of  Inde- 

pendence. 25. 

11.  Famine  in  Virginia  26. 

12.  “Fountain  of  Youth”  27. 

13.  Grand  Model  28. 

Each  of  above  topics  may 

of  a composition. 


King  William’s  War 
Navigation  Acts  • 
Negro  Plot 
Ordinance  of  1787 
Quartering  Act 
Queen  Anne’s  War 
Salem  Witchcraft 
Settlement  of  each  Col- 
ony 

Slavery  Introduced 

Stamp  Act 

Sugar  Act 

Tax  on  Tea 

be  taken  as  the  subject 


TO  MAKE  READING  INTERESTING. 

F.  H.  SHEPHERD,  MARKHAM,  ILL. 

Many  of  my  fellow  teachers  ask,  “How  can  you 
make  the  recitations  in  reading  interesting  while  fol- 
lowing the  outline  given  for  the  month’s  work?”  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  my  plan.  Here 
it  is: 

The  reading  class  is  called,  and  without  saying 
anything  about  the  work  of  the  lesson  I place  in  the 
hands  of  pupil  No.  1 a story  selected  from  The  School 
World , The  Youth's  Companion , The  Globe-Democrat, 
or  some  other  paper.  Request  No.  1 to  read  so  that  the 
other  members  of  the  class  may  understand ;f  or  I expect 
them  to  be  able  to  tell  me  the  story.  If  it  is  short,  I 
let  one  pupil  read  it;  if  long,  other  pupils  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  read  a part  of  it. 

When  the  selection  has  been  read,  I ask:  “Who 
will  tell  me  the  story?”  To  see  the  hands  go  up  would 
convince  any  one  that  there  is  much  interest  among  the 
pupils.  Now  that  all  are  interested,  a few  minutes 
are  spent  in  a drill  on  the  regular  lesson;  synonyms 
are  used  in  sentences,  and  if  an  occasion  for  laughing 
comes  up,  as  it  sometimes  will,  pupils  are  allowed  to 
laugh. 

I often  change  this  work;  in  fact  try  to  have 
something  new  every  day.  Today  I read  to  the  class 
the  poem  “Meddlesome  Mattie”  (pupils  had  never 
read  or  seen  the  poem.)  Pupils  were  then  given  fif- 
teen minutes  to  write  the  ston  in  their  own  language. 
The  following  are  two  of  the  stories  produced  in  that 
time: 

MEDDLESOME  MATTIE. 

Matilda  was  a little  girl  who  would  always  med- 
dle wih  things  you  told  her  not  to  meddle  with.  If 
she  was  told  to  leave  anything  alone,  she  would  meddle 
with  it  as  soon  as  you  turned  your  back.  One  day  her 
grandma  left  her  spectacles  and  snuff-box  on  the  table 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  Matilda  came  in  and 
Spied  them.  She  said  she  didn't  think  it  would  be  any 
harm  to  try  them  on.  She. picked  up  the  spectacles 
and  put  them  on,  but  she  soon  saw  the  snuff-box.  She 
tided  to  open  the  pretty  box;  but  the  lid  flew  off  and 
the  snuff  came  up  in  her  face.  She  threw  the  spectacles 
away  and  broke  them.  All  she  could  do  was  to  sneeze. 
Just  then  grandma  appeared  and  asked  her  what  she 
had  been  doing.  She  promised  her  grandma  she  would 
never  meddle  again  and  she  always  kept  her  promise. 

Della  Newby,  (Age  12) 


MEDDLESOME  MATTIE. 

Once  there  was  a little  girl.  Her  name  was  Ma- 
tilda. She  was  a mischievous  little  girl.  She  would 
lift  the  teapot  lid  and  peep  in.  One  day  her  grandma 
left  the  room  and  laid  her  snuff-box  and  spectacles 
down  too  near  the  little  maid.  She  saw  the  spectacles, 
picked  them  up,  and  put  them  on  her  nose;  and  look- 
ing around  she  spied  grandma's  snuff-box.  She  said : 
"What  a pretty  little  box,  I will  open  it."  She  took 
the  box  and  tiled  to  open  it,  and  all  at  once  the  lid 
came  off  and  the  snuff  got  into  her  eyes  and  nose  and 
on  her  chin.  She  threw  the  spectacles  down,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  danced  around  to  make  it  quit 
smarting.  Just  then  her  grandma  came  in  and  saw 
her  spectacles  on  the  floor.  She  asked  Matilda  what 
mischief  she  had  been  into.  The  little  girl  told  her 
she  would  keep  out  of  mischief  always  afterward  and 
she  kept  her  word.  Blanche  Dunn  (Age  11.) 

HOWTO  RENDER  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  PLEAS- 
ANT  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TO  CHILDREN. 

MI88  LOU  WATSON,  RAYMOND,  ILL. 

In  attempting  to  write  upon  this  subject,  I find 
myself  totally  lacking  in  words  fitting  to  express  my 
ideas  in  language  suited  to  my  fancy. 

Always  truly  grateful  for  an  innate  love  for  the 
beautiful;  yet,  unfortunately,  not  possessing  the  po- 
etic grace  of  the  gifted  writer  with  which  to  convey 
my  thoughts  to  others. 

Were  I discussing  the  beauties  of  home  adorn- 
ment, there  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  deft 
fingers  find  avenues  for  beautifying  and  rendering1 
attractive,  the  one  little  cherished  place  called  home. 

But,  let  us  turn  away  from  the  quiet  ease  of 
home,  with  its  many  little  comforts  and  attractions, 
its  music,  birds  and  flowers,  and  direct  our  thoughts 
to  the  school-room;  the  week-day  home  of  the  ordi- 
nary child  from  seven  to  nine  months  of  each  year. 

In  place  of  the  easy  chair,  we  find  rows  of  hard 
wooden  seats,  which  are  anything  but  comfortable, 
for  the  little  beings  who  must  occupy  them  from  four 
to  six  hours  of  each  day. 

We  wonder  not  that  the  childish  patience  some 
times  gives  away;  and  the  only  resort,  the  pocket- 
knife,  comes  forth  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  in 
taking  his  spite  out  on  the  desk  before  him,  but  for- 
tunately, under  the  present  system  of  school  manage- 
ment the  “carving  period”  is  on  the  decline. 

According  to  the  old  motto,  “occupation  prevents 
temptation,”  the  child  is  now  kept  too  busy  to  think 
of  but  little  else  than  school  duties,  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  recitation  room  till  the  bell  sounds  for  his 
dismissal. 

On  first  entering,  the  school-room  has,  indeed,  but 
few  attractions  to  offer.  Bare  walls  stare  us  in  the 
face,  unless,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  are  adorned 
with  that  “finest  of  all  decorative  art,”  “the  spider’s 
web.”  In  this  case  there  is  only  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher. 

If  there  be  cob- webs  on  the  walls,  brush  them 
away  and  hang  a few  choice  pictures  in  their  stead; 
and  if  there  be  any  extra  space  on  black-boards,  a few 
strokes  with  crayon  in  colors  will  render  a bright  and 
cheerful  appearance  as  well  as  delight  and  please  the 
childish  fancy.  In  this  way,  much  may  be  done  to 
relieve  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  school-room. 
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But,  aside  from  decorations,  there  are  other  ways 
of  rendering  the  school-room  attractive.  There  is  a 
certain  monotony  which  clings  to  all  school  duties, 
and  which  must  be  duly  guarded  against.  If  possible, 
create  an  interest  in  each  subject  presented.  En- 
deavor to  entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct;  and  the  best 
results  will  follow. 

“Order,”  it  is  said,  “is  heaven’s  first  law.”  So  is 
it  the  first  law  of  every  well  regulated  school.  And 
without  order  we  can  do  but  little. 

Teachers  should  never  forget  that  the  role  of  lady- 
like behavior  is  the  same  in  both  parlor  and  school- 
room. We  should  be  careful  how  and  for  what,  pupils 
are  reproved  before  the  school.  These  wounds  rankle 
long  in  the  tender  heart  of  a child.  Mature  years  may 
soften,  but  not  erase  them.  But,  the  cheerful  tone 
and  pleasant  smile  of  the  teacher,  are  long  remember- 
ed. 

Do  not  frown  upon  the  little  ones  but  think  of  the 
paths  steep  and  stony,  where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones 
must  go.  Only  a few  short  months  they  are  under 
our  care;  and  then  our  work  is  done.  Let  us  try  to 
realize  that  it  is  living,  growing,  human  minds  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  and  not  mere  lifeless  puppets. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  bright  enough  by  nature; 
the  danger  in  our  clear  electric  air  and  stimulating 
climate,  is  that  they  may  become  too  bright.  They 
learn  in  mere  infancy,  a thousand  things  which  they 
should  not  know  till  mature  years  have  given  them 
more  sober  judgments  and  this  precocity  in  evil 
knowledge  should  be  duly  guarded  against,  by  a sys- 
tem of  teaching,  which  will  occupy  the  mind  with  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  knowledge  and  for  that  pure 
wisdom,  all  of  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 

The  efficient  knowledge  of  children,  ought  to  be  a 
most  effective  guard  against  depraved  tastes. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  every  child  an  innate  love 
for  the  beautiful;  and  nowhere  can  that  taste  be  bet- 
ter cultivated,  than  in  the  school-room.  Present  to 
them  the  sunny  side  of  all  questions.  Teach  them  to 
love  the  beautiful. 

There  is  beauty  all  around  us,  above  us  and  be- 
neath us. 

By  day,  in  the  heavens  above  are  the  soft  blue 
sky,  the  gossamer  cloud  and  the  chariot  course  of  the 

sun. 

By  night  are  seen  the  starry  sentinels,  looking 
down  upon  the  children  of  men,  the  richer  depths  of 
ether,  and  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  moon’s  soft,  silent 
march  across  the  night’s  curved  highway. 

Looking  upon  the  earth,  we  behold  the  placid  lake 
with  emerald  fringe,  the  broad  meandering  of  the  slow 
rolling  river;  and  the  mist-producing  tumble  of  the 
cascade  and  cataract. 

Many  of  these  things  are  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  child  mind.  But  there  is  a beauty  and 
simplicity  of  nature,  noticeable,  by  even  a child.  Be- 
neath our  careless  feet  springs  up  the  velvety  grass, 
like  a boundless  carpet.  Millions  of  flowers  of  in- 
terminable variety  of  shape,  color  and  size,  greet  the 
glad  eye  and  regale  the  sense  with  richest  odor. 

How  often  have  we  seen  little  children  carrying 
clusters  of  beautiful  flowers  to  the  school-room,  and 
why?  Because  they  knew  their  teacher  loved  them 
and  would  be  pleased  with  them. 

In  shrubs  and  trees,  in  the  field  and  the  air,  the 


songs  are  as  limitless  and  sweet,  as  are  the  forms  and 
gracefulness  of  the  feathery  choristers  that  sing  them. 
In  the  lazy  rising  mist  of  the  morning,  in  the  graceful 
dewdrops  of  the  evening,  in  the  countless  charms  of 
the  landscape,  in  the  fairy  like  dance  of  the  snow-flake; 
everywhere  is  beauty.  The  world  was  made  beautiful 
for  man.  Then  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  look  upon  all 
these  things  with  appreciative  joy  and  gladness. 
But  there  is  no  beauty  so  refined,  so  elevating,  so  per- 
ennial, as  the  beauty  of  manly  and  womanly  character. 

Those  children,  whose  training  is  intrusted  to  our 
care,  may  become  the  moral  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
world,  the  rich  influence  of  whose  names,  will  arouse 
the  youth  of  the  swift  rolling  ages,  to  higher  enter- 
prises and  nobler  deeds. 

There  is  more  to  be  taught  our  pupils,  than  book 
knowledge. 

Let  their  minds  be  filled  with  beautiful  thoughts; 
their  hearts  in  love  be  fully  wrought. 

We  should  endeavor  to  make  the  school-room 
pleasant  and  attractive  for  children.  Take  up  each 
task  earnestly  and  cheerfully,  so  that  in  future  years, 
our  pupils  may  have  only  pleasant  memories  of  the 
little  school-room. 

Let  us  put  more  soul  into  our  teaching  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  and  retain  an  abiding  influence  over 
the  minds  and  affections  of  our  pupils;  always  imbue 
them  with  a true  love  for  the  beautiful.  And  conduct 
ourselves  in  such  a manner  that  our  presence  in  the 
school-room,  will  leave  an  elevating  and  refining  in- 
fluence. 

The  heart  grasps  at  once  the  true  principle  and 
thereby  shapes  itself  to  the  true  pattern  of  goodness. 

The  business  of  education  is  not,  as  I think,  to 
perfect  the  learner  in  any  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give 
his  mind  that  freedom  and  disposition,  and  those 
habits,  which  may  enable  him  to  attain  every  part  of 
knowledge  himself. — Locke. 


ILLINOIS  READING  CIRCLES. 

The  late  election  caused  almost  a complete 
change  in  the  board  of  Directors — Messrs.  Mercer  and 
Miller  retired  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  three 
years  of  very  faithful  and  valuable  service.  Mr. 
George  Harrington  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado;  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hall  resigned  on  account  of  a press  of  work 
in  his  present  position  in  the  Blind  Asylum.  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Benedict  retired  ex-officio.  The  nomi- 
nating committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
reported  the  following  names  to  fill  the  vacancies: 
Supt.  C.  J.  Kinnie,  llockford;  Supt.  S.  G.  Burdick, 
Centralia;  Supt.  Nora  Smith,  Tuscola;  Supt.  B.  B. 
Lakin,  Streator.  By  a vote  of  the  Association,  State 
Supt.  Raab  and  his  assistant,  James  Kirk,  were  added 
to  the  board  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

At  a meeting  of  the  new  board  Hon.  Henry  Raab 
was  elected  President,  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Secretary, 
and  E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager  for  the  present  year. 

The  old  board  held  several  meetings  during  the 
Association  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  Manager, 
and  to  select  books  for  both  Circles  for  the  year  begin- 
ning September  1,  1891.  Full  courses  of  readings 
were  adopted,  provided , the  publishers  of  the  books 
would  give  satisfactory  terms  to  the  members.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Manager  with  directions  to 
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report  to  the  board  in  case  such  arrangements  could 
not  be  made. 

The  Manager’s  reports  showed  the  Circles  to  be 
in  a sound  financial  condition,  although  the  work  of 
the  year  has  been  pampered  by  a want  of  sufficient 
funds.  Tne  Manager  is  very  glad  to  say  that  all  in- 
dications point  to  a prosperous  year,  in  both  circles. 

Books  are  going  out  every  day. — Several  of  the 
new  County  Superintendents  have  already  made 
large  orders  for  those  excellent  books  “ Hawthorne 
and  his  Friends ” and  “ Baldwin's  Psychology  and 
Education .”  Fellow  teachers,  there  is  yet  plenty  of 
time  for  you  and  your  pupils  to  complete  the  work 
in  either  Circle  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Order  the  books  for  yourself  and  pupils  and  go 
to  work.  I will  be  rejoiced  to  send  you  certificates, 


diplomas  or  seals,  as  may  be  your  due. 

The  following  are  the  courses  for  this  year.  The 
books  will  be  delivered  at  the  prices  named: 
TEACHERS’  CIRCLE. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Page,  $1.00 
Psychology  and  Education. — Baldwin,  - $1.25 
Hawthorne  and  His  Friends. — Selected,  - $1.25 
PUPILS’  CIRCLE. 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  3, 45c. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  - - - - 40c. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

Eggleston’s  Primary  U.  S.  History',  - - 65c. 

Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,  - - - 45c. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

Greek  Heroes, 45c. 

Burroughs  and  Thoreau, 50c. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 


Jan.  19,  1891.  Decatur,  111. 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  “Crack”  problem  No. 

1 in  Jan.  News,  by  C.  E.  B.,  Edinburg,  111.;  G.  B.  J., 
Kansas,  HI.,  and  H.  C.  L.,  North  Alton,  HI.  To  No. 

2 by  C.  E.  B.  Edinburg,  111.,  (which  we  give  below). 
C.  E.  B.  also  sends  correct  solution  to  No.  3.  C.  E.  B. 
solves  No.  2 as  follows: 

Let  *=growth  of  grass  on  1 a.  in  1 wk. 

The  unit  being  the  grass  at  first  on  1 a. 

Then  6*=growth  on  6 a.  in  1 wk.t  and 
72x=  “ “ “ 12  “ - 

6+72*=grass  on  6 a.  with  growth  in  12  wk. 
(What  16  oxen  eat  in  12  wk.) 

6+72* 

=what  1 ox  eats  in  1 wk. 

192' 

9*=growth  on  9 a.  in  1 wk. 

81*=  “ “ “ 9 “ 

9+81*=grass  on  9 a.  with  growth  in  9 wk. 
(What  26  oxen  eat  in  9 wk.) 

9+81* 

=what  1 ox  eats  in  1 wk. 

234 

9+81*  6+72* 

= , from  which  *=!+  growth  on  1 

234  192 

a.  in  1 wk. 


Substituting  6+72* 

—lilt  what  1 ox  eats  in  1 wk. 

192 

%X10=V,  what  1 ox  eats  in  10  wk. 

%X  10X15=  A|®,  growth  on  15  a.  in  10  wk. 

]5+J-|A=*i+  grass  on  15  a.  with  growth  in  10 
weeks. 

H2  + V=42,  number  of  oxen  required. 

H.  C.  L.  solves  No.  1 as  follows:  “Assume  any 
number,  as  10  for  the  sides  of  the  triangle  and  square. 
Then  if  we  call  the  units  rods,  the  respective  areas  will 
be  43.3  and  100. ; By  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
the  triangle  will  contain  1 acre,  and  the  square  will 
contain  as  many  acres  as  43.3  is  contained  times  in 
100,  or  2.309  a.” 

Also  No.  3 as  follows: 

If  the  log  tapers  6 inches  in  20  feet  it  will  taper  to  a 
point  (26  inches)  in  86%  feet,  which  will  be  the  radius 
of  the  circle.  The  diam.  is  twice  the  radius  or  173% 
feet  circumference  = DX3.1416  or  544.544  feet  for  the 
greater  circle. 

The  diam.  of  smaller  circle  is  40  feet  less  or  133% 
feet.  Circumference  418.88  feet.  Others  obtained  a sim- 
ilar result,  but  by  a “protracted  effort.” 

E.  F.  S.,  Collinsville,  HI.,  says:  “M.  E.  D. 

answers  my  query  in  Dec.  “News”  according  to  the 
books  as  far  as  I have  seen;  but  I beg  leave  to  present 
another  explanation. 

Pass  a current  of  electricity  around  a magnetic 
needle  close  enough  to  affect  it  and  the  needle  will 
invariably  take  a position  at  right  angles  to  the  cur- 
rent. The  needle  points  north  because  the  current  of 
electricity  or  magnetism  extends  east  and  west  around 
the  earth  and  the  needle  must  be  at  right  angles  or 
north  and  south. 

The  so-called  natural  magnet,  the  earth,  develops 
or  generates  its  own  electricity  or  magnetism  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  electric  motor  generates  elec- 
tricity for  the  electric  light  or  the  electric  car,  by  its 
own  inconceivably  fast  motion. 

Since  its  yearly  motion  is  much  faster  than  its 
daily  motion  the  direction  of  the  current  is  established 
by  the  yearly  motion  which  places  it  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  Hence  the  magnetic  pole 
ought  to  be  23 J degrees  from  the  geographical  pole, 
unless  possibly  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  diurnal 
motion  drawing  it  a little  away  from  that  point. 

Under  the  theory  of  the  book  the  opposite  poles 
of  all  natural  magnets  are  the  farthest  possible  apart, 
which  would  necessitate  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth  being  at  or  near  the  equator  instead  of  near  the 
geographical  poles.” 

Does  “inconceivably  rapid  motion”  generate 
electricity?  If  so  why  is  a dynamo  necessary? 

Is  there  any  friction  resulting  from  the  earth’s 
motion? 

Why  does  the  direction  of  the  needle  van'  at 
different  times,  at  the  same  place? 

Let  us  here  from  others  on  this  subject. 

CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

I.  “A,  B,  C,  and  D agree  to  do  a piece  of  work 
for  $152.  A,  B,  and  C can  do  it  in  5 days;  B,  C,  and 
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D,  in  3f  days;  C,  D,  and  A,  in  4 days,  and  A,  B,  and 
1)  in  4 2-7  days.  How  long  will  it  take  them  all  to  do 
it?  How  long  will  it  take  each  of  them  to  do  it?  If 
they  all  work  together,  how  much  should  each  receive? 

2.  “How  many  inch  balls  can  be  put  in  a box 
which  measures  inside  10  inches  square,  and  5 inches 
deep?”  R.  L.  P.,  Martinsville,  111. 

Several  solutions  were  received  too  late  for  pub- 
lication last  month.  Send  contributions  as  early  as 
possible.  

SCHOOL  NEWS. 

School  officers  need  to  know  more  of  one  another*1  plans  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  send  us  copies  of  circulars  which  they 
issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items  from  them 
which  may  be  helpful  to  other  superintendents.  Please  send  us  a 
copy  of,  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

Madison  Co.,  III. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Madison  County  Teachers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Godfrey,  Feb.  7th. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa.— In  December  Sup’t  Hess  in- 
troduced the  Course  of  Study  into  the  schools  of  his 
county.  In  a recent  letter  he  says:  “My  teachers  are 
taking  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest  and  I mean  to  push 
it  to  a successful  finish.” 

Johnson  Co.,  III.— Sup’t  Yancleve  is  an  earnest 
worker,  and,  no  doubt,  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
schools  of  his  county.  The  Teachers’  Association 
meets  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  Feb.  21st,  and  regret  that  we  cannot  be 
present. 

Logan  Co.,  III. — The  twenty-eighth  quarterly 
institute  of  the  Logan  County  Teachers’  Association 
will  be  held  in  Lincoln,  Feb.  13th  and  14th.'  Some 
prominent  county  superintendents  and  noted  ed- 
ucators are  on  the  program.  Sup’t  Guttery  recently 
issued  a circular  in  reference  to  examinations  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

As  a rule,  directors  appreciate  good  teaching,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  for  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  helpful  to  a teacher,  in  being  able  to  show 
definite  results,  than  by  grading  his  school,  following 
the  Course  of  Study,  holding  regular  examinations, 
and  reporting  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  parents  of 
his  pupils.  The  Course  of  Study  has  been,  and  now 
is,  a very  great  blessing  to  many  of  our  schools.  By 
its  use  a more  regular  attendance  has  been  secured,  a 
deeper  degree  of  interest  manifested  in  the  studies,  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  awakened,  and  pupils  have  been  led  to 
a realization  of  the  fact  that  rushing  through  text 
books  is  not  getting  an  education.  They  have  learn- 
ed that  a true  test  of  what  they  know  is  determined 
by  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
text  books  they  have  gone  through.  The  Central  and 
Final  examinations  are  a thorough  test  of  what  pupils 
have  done  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  year's  work.  All 
teachers  in  the  county,  who  have  pupils  in  these  grades, 
should  not  fail  to  send  them  to  the  examinations,  pro- 
vided they  have  made  the  required  grades  in  their 
school  work. 

The  Central  examination  will  be  held  on  the 
Seventh  year’s  work,  and  the  final  on  the  Eighth  year’s 


work,  as  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  on  the 
following  dates,  at  places  named:  Monday,  Feb.  16,  at 

Hartsburg;  Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  at  Latham;  Wednesday, 
Feb.  18,  at  Chesnut;  Thursday,  Feb.  19,  at  Comland; 
Friday,  Feb.  20,  at  Mt.  Pulaski:  Monday,  Feb.  23,  at 
Elkhart;  Tuesday,  Feb.  24,  at  Atlanta;  Wednesday,  Feb. 
25,  at  Lawndale;  Thursday,  Feb.  26,  at  New  Holland; 
Friday,  Feb.  27th,  at  Reason;  Saturday,  Feb.  28,  at 
Lincoln,  Washington  school  building.  It  would  be 
well  if  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  where  the  ex- 
aminations are  held,  would  arrange  for  an  evening 
entertainment,  including  pupils  on  the  program  who 
take  part  in  the  examinations. 

The  Final  examination  will  be  held  in  Lincoln, 
in  the  High  School  building,  March  14th,  and  the  Com- 
plete examination  in  the  County  Superintendent’s  office, 
on  Friday,  May  8th.  The  following  rules  have  been 
adopted: 

First — All  examinations  will  begin  promptly  at 
9 a.  m. 

Second— No  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  “Cen- 
tral” unless  he  has  a certificate  from  his  teacher,  stat- 
ing that  he  has  made  an  average  grade  of  75  per  cent, 
and  not  fallen  below  60  per  cent  in  any  branch  of  the 
studies  outlined  in  the  course  of  studies  for  the  seventh 
year’s  work. 

Third— No  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  “Final” 
unless  he  has  made  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  with  no 
branch  below  65  per  cent  at  the  “Central.” 

Fourth — No  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  “Com- 
plete” unless  he  has  made  an  average  of  85  per  cent, 
and  not  fallen  below  70  per  cent  in  any  branch  at  the 
“Final.” 

Fifth — Pupils  who  make  an  average  of  85  per 
cent,  with  no  branch  below  75  per  cent  in  the  Com- 
plete examination,  will  be  granted  a County  Diploma, 
which  will  be  evidence  that  they  have  finished  the 
Common  School  Course. 

Sixth — Each  pupil  who  attends  the  examinations 
will  receive  a beautiful  certificate,  stating  the  grade  in 
which  he  was  examined,  the  per  cent  made  in  each 
study,  and  rank  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  examined. 

Seventh — Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  writing 
material.  All  work  must  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 
Each  pupil  should  bring  at  least  twelve  sheets  of  good 
legal  cap  paper.  ffWRe  sure  to  bring  legal  cap,  as  we 
want  the  papar  of  uniform  size,  suitable  for  binding, 
and  a bottle  of  good  ink  and  a number  of  good  pens. 
Teachers  who  have  pupils  in  the  seventh  year’s  work 
should  apply  at  this  office  at  once  for  the  number  of 
pupil’s  certificates  they  will  need.  Pupils  may  attend 
the  “Central”  nearest  their  home. 

S.  M.  Guttery,  Co.  Sup’t. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

teachers’  examinations. 

Teachers  desiring  a renewal  of  certificates  will 
bear  in  mind  that  “Page  on  Teaching”  is  to  be  made 
the  basis  for  examination  in  pedagogy.  All  will  be 
required  to  take  up  this  work.  The  “Reading  Cir- 
cles” formed  in  the  various  centrals  of  the  county 
furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  pursuing  this  study. 

The  time  has  also  arrived  for  a still  higher  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  qualification  in  all  branches 
of  the  teacher’s  work.  Young  people  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  teacher’s  profession  are  expected  to  be 
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well  prepared  before  presenting  themselves  for  ex- 
amination. It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  not  en- 
courage their  pupils:  to  attempt  these  examinations 
unless  they  feel  very  Sure  of  their  ability  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully. It  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  spend 
another  year  in  school,  father  than  to  attempt  to  pass 
before  you  are  properly  qualified. 

No  certificates- will  be  renewed  without  a re-ex- 
amination. 

No  examination  for  first  grade  certificates  will  be 
held  until  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in  May  and 
also  at  the  close  of  institute  in  August. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Sup’fc. 

Taylorville,  Jan.  26,  1891. 

We  are  informed  that  Prof.  Briggs  will  conduct  a 
Normal  School  in  this  city,  beginning  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  spring  schools. 

East  Pana  School  Report,  December,  1890. 


Total  enrollment. . . . r-. 505 

Average  no.  belonging. 483 

Average  daily  attendance 448 

Per  cent  of  attendance 93 

Cases  of  tardiness 13 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 3h.  3m. 

Visitors ; 44 

Neither  absent  nor  tardy. .....................  212 


W.  T Gooden,  Principal. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  Teachers’  Institute  of  Morn 
souville  Central  to  be  held  at.the  High  School  in  Morrisonvflle,  Feb. 
21,  1891.  All  interested  in  school-work  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  meeting  will  he  called  to  order  at  9:00  a.  m. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Qualifications  for  a Teacher— Miss  Lucinda  Replogie,  Miss 
Eflie  Fuller,  II.  Zimmerman. 

3.  “What  Factors  enter  into  the  Building  up  of  a Character”—: 
the  Teachers’  Relation  to  some  of  them— W.  H.  Nelms,  Mrs.  Conner, 
Chas.  H.  Publes. 

4.  Instrumental  Music — Carl  Geisser. 

5.  Oration — Miss  Nellie  Whitmer. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

1.  Song — Pupils  of  Morrisonville  School. 

2.  Roll  Call— To  be  responded  to  with  Educational  Quotations. 

3.  Education  Inevitable—C.  S.  Adams,  Misses  Elma  Grundy  and 
Madge  Porterfield. 

4.  Instrumental  Music— Maud  Grundy. 

5.  Oration — Cora  McReynolds. 

6.  Points  to  be  observed  in  the  Assignment  of  Lessons— S,  H. 
Tilden,  Miss  Lora  Morris,  John  Hanon. 

7.  Should  pupils  be  allowed  to  take  Text  Books  to  the  Class — R. 
B.  Chaplin,  Miss  Sadie  Cliokener,  A.  N.  Banes. 

8.  Vocal  Duet— Jessie  Lowder  and  Racy  Lowe. 

9.  Adjournment.  John  E.  Hanon,  President. 

Delia  A.  Det,  Secretary. 


Program  of  Teachers'  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Plain  View  school 
house,  Saturday,  Feb.  21,  at  2:00  p.  m. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Eighth  Year  Arithmetic  for  March— J.  R.  Holliday. 

3.  Eighth  Year  Grammar  for  March  and  April— May  Curvey. 

4.  Fourth  Year  Geography— J.  S.  Peek. 

5.  Fourth  Year  Spelling— W.  B.  Adams. 

6.  Penmanship — Nettie  Cottom. 

7.  Reading  Circle  Work— Cassie  Meredith. 

8.  Recitation— Nettie  Cottom.  Mat  Curvky,  Secy. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS . 


Hayes,  Douglas  Co.  111.,  Jan.,  14, 1891. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  “School  News”  and  think  it  meets  the 
wants  of  the  teacher  and  school  better  than  any  paper  I have  ever 
read.  Success  to  the  News.  F.  F.  Jeffers. 

Flat  Rock,  Crawford  Co.  111.,  Jan.  11, 1891. 

I think  the  “School  News”  is  a splendid  paper. 

J.  B.  Farrell. 

Granville,  Putnam  Co,  111.,  Jan.  13, 1891. 

I have  been  very  well  pleased  with  the  “News,”  thus  far.  It  is 
very  practical  and  more  helpful  to  ms  than  any  other  paper  I have 
seen.  I am  well  pleased  with  my  investment. 

W.  C.  Schaefer. 


, wr  „ Jersey ville,  Jersey  Co?  111.,  Jan.  14, 1891. 

The  “School  News”  has  made  a favorable  impression  on  me,  and 
I can  give  it  a hearty  recommendation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Rural 
Schools  of  this  county.  Richard  Kiely,  Co.  Supt. 

Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co,  Jan.,  3, 1891. 

I have  no  desire  to  get  along  without  the  8chool  News.  It  is  the 
most  practical  School  journal  that  I have  ever  read. 

S.  B.  Daniel. 

„ Xenia,  HI.,  Jan.  3, 1891. 

Every  teacher  that  reads  the  “School  News’*  can’t  fail  in  follow- 
ing the  Course  of  Study.  Robert  Pifer. 

T ’ „ _ Obed,  Shelby  Co.  Ill,,  Jan.  1, 1891.  • 

I will  say  that  I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News.  I 
find  excellent  work  in  them  for  the  school. 

Sallie  Longenbaugh. 

Moweaqua,  8helby  Co,  111.,  Jan.  7, 1891. 

The-School  News  is  of  great  use  to  me  in  my  work,  and  has  been 
a great  help  in  making  my  work  lighter  as  well  as  more  beneficial  to 
my  pupils.  I always  try  to  say  a good  word  for  it  because  of  the  good 
it  has  done  me.  J.  a.  Reed. 

Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  5, 1891. 

I intend  to  keep  urging  mv  teachers  to  take  the  School  News  as 
an  aid  to  the  Manual  work.  I know  it  is  the  best  journal  published 
for  that  purpose.  W.  F.  Dillon,  Co.  Sup  t. 

Collinsville,  Madison  Co.  111.,  Jan.  8, 1891. 

The  News  ig  brim  full  of  good  things  this  month. 

Ethan  F.  Staats. 

Knoxville,  Knox  Co.  111..  Jan.  7, 1891. 

I could  hardly  get  along  without  the  “School  News”  under  the 
present  State  Course  of  Study.  Lottie  Eiker. 

, _ ' _ , ..  Hughes  Edgar  Co.  111.,  Jan.  11, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  very  helpful  in  my  school  work.  Long 
may  it  prosper.  • Cora  Yenawinb. 

Pearl,  Pike  Co.  111.,  Jan.  10, 1891. 

I take  the  School  News  and  find  it  to  be  a great  help  to  me  in  my 
work  in  an  ungraded  school.  Mrs.  Ella  Renoud. 

Thebes,  Alexander  Co.  111.,  Jan.  17, 1891. 

The  “School  News  and  Practical  Educator”  is  a great  help  to  me 
in  my  school  work.  Mary  E.  Leary. 

Ivy,  Monroe  Co.  111.,  Jan.  20, 1891. 

I have  found  the  “School  News”-a  great  help  to  me  in  my  school 
W0I"k-  Emma  Thompson. 

Mt.  Pulaski,  Logan  Co.  111.,  Jan.  17,  1891. 

I regard  your  journal  the  most  valuable  aid  to  country  school 
work  of  any  I have  examined.  G.  E.  Clark. 

Hennepin,  Putnam  Cd.  111.,  Jan.  20, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  of  more  practical  value  to  me  than  any  of  the 
other  four  journals  which  I read.  Chas.  Colter. 

Manchester,  S.  Dak.,  Jan.  19, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  an  invaluable  aid  in  my  school  work,  and 
think  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Mary  A.  Slab. 

Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  Jan.  22, 1891. 

Our  teachers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  School  News.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  paper  for  country  teachers.  F.  M.  Swengel. 

• - u 0 v „ Lakewood,  Shelby  Co.  111.,  Jan.  26,  1891. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much;  I find  it  a present  help  in  time 
of  Reed.  Jesse  E.  Price. 

Tipton  Ford,  Newton  Co.  Mo.,  Jan.  27, 1891. 

I never  have  seen  an  educational  paper  that  is  equal  to  the  School 
News.  May  it  continue  to  be  so,  is  the  wish  of  a teacher  and  a reader 
of  your  val  uable  paper.  S.  H . Johnson  . 

Clayton,  Adame  Co.  111.,  Jan.  3, 1891. 

I am  taking  three  journals  and  think  the  “News”  far  excels  the 
other  two.  Success  to  you.  Geo.  O.  Johnson 


The  thore  I read  “The  School  itew 


Kennev,  DeWitt  Co.  111.,  Jan.  6, 1891. 
the  better  I like  it. 

John  Cloud. 


Homer.  Champaign  Co.  111.,  Jan.  9, 1891. 

I find  your  paper  a great  help  and  am  sorry  I did  not  take  it  last 
year.  Minnie  Shaw. 

State  Line  City,  Ind.,  Jan.  10, 1891. 

I feel  like  I could  not  teach  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  ‘‘School  News  ” 1 
appreciate  it  very  much  and  wish  it  success.  Ida  Cunningham. 


C.  F.  Conley. 
Morrison,  Whiteside  Co.  III.,  Jan.  6, 1891. 

I am  greatly  pleased  with  the  School  News.  I find  it  a daily  help 
in  my  work  and  fully  worth  the  subscription  pr:'-- 


Goodings  Grove,  Will  Co.  111.,  Jan.  10, 1891. 

I wish  to  say  that  of  all  the  school  papers  that  I am  now  taking 
the  “School  News”  is  the  most  eagerly  awaited.  I assure  you,  my 
teaching  would  be  a failure,  indeed,  without  it. 

Marguerite  J.  Orr..  . 

Otterbein,  Benton  Co.  Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1891. 

I am  very  well  pleased  with  the  “School  News,"  and  find  it  of 
great  help  in  the  school  room.  The  department  of  Psychology  is  very 
interesting.  • W.  H.  Tkmplin. 
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Arlington,  Kingsbury  Co.  S.  Dak.,  Jan.  8, 1891. 

I find  your  paper  a great  helpln  using  the  Manual  and  Guide  as 
well  as  In  many  other  respects.  Miss  L.  W.  Gleniienninu. 

Greenfield,  Greene  Co.  111.,  Jan.  5,  1801. 

How  do  teachers  get  along  without  the  School  Newsy  It  Is  more 
nearly  perfect  than  any  journal  I am  acquainted  with. 

Ella  Mitchell. 

Jacksonville,  Morgan  Co.  111.,  Jan.  10, 1891. 

Your  journal  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  claimed  for  if.  I find  it 
invaluable  in  the  school  room.  - W.  N.  Poster. 

Dahlgren,  Hamilton  Co.  111.,  Jan.  12.  1891. 

I am  taking  the  School  News  and  for  many  reasons  consider  it  the 
best  journal  for  western  teachers.  For  thsee  reasons  examine  any 
number  of  the  School  News.  Theodore  Stellb. 

Cisne;  Wayne  Co.  111.,  Jan.  12,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  still  a welcome  guest  in  our  school. room.  It 
surely  has  its  right  name.  Myrta  L.  Murphy. 

Highland,  Madison  Co.  111.,  Jan.  14, 1891. 

The  help  of  The  School  News  has  proved  as  valuable  as  an  ex- 
perienced assistant  teacher.  I can't  do  without  it. 

1 A.  W.  Balsiger. 

Albion,  Edwards  Co.  111.,  Jan.  13,  1801. 

I say  a good  word  for  your  School  Journal  whenever  I can. 

P.  W.  Potter,  Co.  Sup’t. 

Mercer,  Mercer  Co.  Pa.,  Jan.  12, 1891. 

I get  the  “News”  regularly  and  find  it  a necessity  in  the  great 
work  we  have  on  hand.  Should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  my 
teachers.  M.  E.  Hess,  Co.  Sup't. 

Monticello,  Piatt  Co.  111.,  Jan.  13,  1891. 

I shall  encourage  the  introduction  of  the  School  News  into  Piatt 
county.  Allen  B.  Martin,  Co.  Sup’t  of  Schools. 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1891. 

As  a practical  journal  for  the  teacher  the  School  News  has  no 
superior.  W.  J.  Brinckley. 

Wayne  City,  Wayne  Co.  111.,  Jan.  14, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school  work. 

J.  K.  Renshaw. 

Athensville,  Greene  Co.  111.,  Jan.  27, 1891. 

I am  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  find  it  to  be  an  indispensi- 
hle  aid  to  the  teacher  and  Advanced  Grade.  W.  W.  Hewitt. 

Brightwood,  Ind.,  Jan.  28, 1891. 

I receive  the  School  News  regularly  and  regard  it  as  the  best 
journal  of  its  kind.  Its  practicality  commends  it  to  every  earnest 
teacher.  Horace  Ellis,  Sup’t  of  Schools. 

Parmersville,  Montgomery  co.,  111.,  Jan.  12, 1891. 

I have  just  received  the  Jan.  number  of  the  School  News  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it  as  it  contains  just  what  I need  for  the 
month’s  work.  W.  L.  curry. 
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Messrs.  A.  8.  Barnes  & Co.,  New  York,  have  just  issued  an  Edi- 
tion do  Luxe  of  Goodyear’s  History  of  Art,  which  work  Is  consider)  d 
by  most  critics  to  be  the  best  of  the  smaller  Histories  of  Art  publish- 
ed. The  book  is  bound  in  rich  red  cloth,  white  and  gold  sides  and 
back,  ornamented  with  designs  selected  from  art  subjects,  gilt  top, 
uncut  edges,  and  put  up  in  a neat  box.  It  contuins  314  Illustrations 
in  color, Is  replete  with  numerous  text  cuts,  Is  printed  from  the  clear- 
est type,  and  in  this  form  makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valu- 
able gift  books  of  the  year.  Send  for  specimen  pages  to  the  publishers. 

This  firm  has  also  just  published  a new  Atlus  by  the  fuinotia 
Geographer,  James  Monteith.  It  is  entitled  “A  School  and  Family 
Atlas,”  and  contains  all  the  latest  maps  and  statistics,  and  is  Illustra- 
ted with  numerous  engravings  showing  the  physical  outlines  of  the 
different  countries  and  the  various  characteristics  of  the  industrial 
centers  all  over  the  world. 


MRS.  BEN.  HUR'S  NEW  BOOK 

A brilliantly  told  story  of  travels  in  the  lands  where  “Ben  Hur" 
lived,  by  the  wife  of  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  is  entitled  the  “Repose 
in  Egypt;  An  Orient  Medlev.”  Mrs.  Wallace  writes  with  a peculiar 
charm.  There  is  a happy  abandon  and  winsome  cheerfulness  mani- 
fest, that  gives  the  narrative  a character  of  its  own.  The  volume  Is  a 
handsome  one,  finely  illustrated,  such  a book  as  commonly  sells  for 
$1.00  to  $1.50;  but,  like  other  publications  of  this  house,  generally, 
the  price  is  nominal— only  50  cents,  plus  12  cents  If  by  mall.  De- 
scriptive catalogue,  132  pages,  of  popular  and  standard  books,  may  lie 
had  free,  by  addressing  the  publisher,  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  St. 
New  York. 


“RED  EXPRESS”  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jacksonville  Southeastern 
Line  will  run  through  trains  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  con- 
•nection  with  the  “Sante  Fe  Route”.  They  will  be  Jacksonville  South- 
eastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louie  to  Eureka,  and  Atchison,  Topeka 
& Santa  Fe  trains  from  Eureka  to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  con- 
sist of  elegant  reclining  chair-cars,  beautiful  coaches:  and  the  night 
trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping- 
cars.  The  equipments  are  all  brand  new,  and  the  time  will  be  the 
same  between  the  two  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Litch- 
field going  north  at  9:40  a.  m.,  and  9:40  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  Chicago 
at  7:45  p.  m.,  and  7:40  a.  m., . respectively.  In  going  south,  trains 
will  leave  Litchfield  at  5:40  a.  m.,  and  6:00  p.  m.,  ana  arrive  at  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.,  and  8:00  p.  m.  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Passenger  Ag't. 


Teachers  Co-Operative  Association  ssilo 

Established  in  1884.  Positions  filled,  2300.  Seeks  Teachers  w’ho  are  ambitious  for  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  those  without  positions. 


HAVE 

YOU 

SEEN 

THESE 

BOOKS? 

ADOPTED  BY 

Springfield, 

Decatur, 

Yandalia, 

Joliet, 

Bloomington, 

Monmouth, 

Lincoln, 

Galena, 

South  Evanston, 
Oregon, 

Several  Catholic 
Academies,  etc. 


Joliet,  III.,  Dec.  16, 1890. 

We  have  been  using  Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons  in 
English  one  term.  They  are  giving  good  satisfac- 
tion to  both  Teachers  and  Superintendent. 

We  had  tested  the  books  in  some  classes  before 
we  adopted  them  for  general  use  and  I can  cheer- 
fully say  that  they  have  more  than  satisfied  our 
expectations.  We  already  see  marked  improve- 
ment in  our  Language  work. 

D.  H.  Darling, 

Supt.  City  Schools. 

Our  teachers  are  using  these  books  with  unusual 
satisfaction.  - E.  A.  Gastman, 

Supt.  Schools,  Decatur,  HI. 


IE  NOT,  LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU. 


CAPACITY 


400  MACHINES  PER  DAY 


NEW  SHOPS  OF  THE 

DAYIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Built  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  1889. 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.  was  organ, 
ized  and  made  its  first  machines  at  Watertown- 
N . Y.,  in  1866,  since  which  time  it  has  twice 
enlarged  its  factory  at  that  place.  The  largely 
increased  business  of  the  past  few  years  has 
exceeded  the  company’s  ability  to  supply  the 
demand  from  the'  old  works,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  them  and  build  anew  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

The  new  factory  is  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  is  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  largest 
Sewing  Machine  plant,  except  one,  in  the 
United  States,  its  capacity  being  Four  Hundred 
machines  per  day.  It  has  over  Four  Acres  of 
floor  space,  requiring  a walk  of  more  than  a 
mile  to  go  through  the  building.  Is  not  this 
proof  of  success?  Also  proving  conclusively 
that  this  success  is  founded  on  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Davis  Vertical  Feed  Sewing  Ma- 
chine? 


K-  0-  HEATH  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York. 


DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

46,  48,  50,  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS  introduced 

TO  SCHOOL- 

OFFICERS, 


**VITOk. 

X,  n*-  70.  dearborn  st.  Lnieago. 


University  of  Illinois 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Architecture ;Engin- 
eering,  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Mining;  Chem- 
istry; Natural  History;  English  and  Modem 
Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.  Women  admitted.  For 
information,  address 

S 1LIM  H.  PEABODY,  L.  L.  D.,Champaig.i,  111. 

Illinois  State  ^ 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

For  the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The 
fnll  Course  of  Study  requires  three  years.  Tu- 
ition free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves  to 
teach  in  the  state;  to  others  $32  per  year. 
High  School  Department  offers  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  preparing  for  College  or  for  Busi- 
ness. Tuition  $32  per  year.  Grammar  School 
Department  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for 
obtaining  a good,  practical  education.  Tuition 
$25  per  year.  Terms  begin  Septembers,  1890, 
and  January  5,  1891.  For  particulars  address 
JOHN  W.  COOK,  President,  Normal,  111. 

« TEACHERS,  PDPILS  AND  PARENTS » 

Should  Know  that  Chapman's 

KING  OF  OILS! 

Will  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut,  or 
Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well  regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

Du.  H.  C.  Chapman  & Son, 

Taylorville,  111. 

THE  NEW  WEBSTER 


JUST  PUBLISHED — ENTIRELY  NEW. 


The  Authentic  “ Unabridged,”  comprising  the 


issues  of  1864,  ’79  and  ’84,  copyrighted  property 
«.f  the  undersigned,  is  now  Thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged,  and  bears  the  name  of 

Webster’s  International  Dictionary. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in 
progress  for  over  lo  Tears. 

Not  less  than  One  Hundred  paid  editorial 
laborers  have  been  engaged  upon  ft. 

Over  $300,000  expended  in  its  preparation 


before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  o 
is  invited.  GET  THE  BEST. 


other  Dictionary 


G.  $ C.  MERRIAM  As  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Hass.,  V.  S.  A. 

Sold  byall  Booksellers.  Illustrated pamphletfree 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’ 

READING  CIRCLE! 

Offers  to  Teachers  carefully  selected  courses  of 
reading.  Certificates  and  diplomas  awarded. 

ILLINOIS  « PUPILS’  $ READING  9 CIRCLE 

(Organized  January  1, 1889.) 

Offers  a course  of  two  books  for  Intermediate 
pupils,  and  one  of  three  books  for  Advanced 
pupils. 

For  circulars  and  full  information,  address 

-E.  .A..  QASTMAN,  Manager, 

Decatur,  Iu,. 


Jacksonville 


Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH, 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 


Through  Trains  arc  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  ‘ correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 

NORTH  AISTD  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D.  W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Geu’l  PaBs.  Agt. 

Jackson ville,  Ilk. 


Hull’s  Drawing  Sheets 

180  Designs  to  hand  to  pupils,  25  cents. 


. PARKER,  TAYLORVII.I.E,  ILL. 


DICTIONARY  WORK 

FOR 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  Metcalf  and  DeGarmo,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School.  This  admirable  little 
book  contains  work  for  every  teacher  of  a 
school  and  its  use  will  lead  to  an  intelligent 
use  of  the  Dictionary.  Price,  35  cents. 

0.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  III. 


Silver,  Burdett  & Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 

The  Normal  Course  In  Reading  is  bv  Miss 
Emma  J.  Todd,  Training  Teacher  in  the  Publi< 
Schools  of  Anrora,  111.;  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A 
M.,  Sup  t of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Welsh’s  Language  8eries. 

Dr.  Stowell's  Elementary  Physiology,  ” 
Healthy  Body.” 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing. 

The  Normal  Music  Course. 

Write  for  terms  of  introduction. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  & CO., 

. ROBERT  FORESMAN, 

Gen'l  Western  Man'gr,  122  & 124  Wabash  Av, 

CHICAGO. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 


THE 


Spencerian 
Steel  Pens? 

||-  IIAT  A.  SAMPLE  CARD  of 
Ik  111  1 1 I the  leading  numbers 
II  llW  I triU  be  sent  FREE  on 
receipt  of  return  postage,  2 CENTS. 

THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

810  Broadway,  New  York. 


Humphreys’ 


Dr.  Humphreys’  Specifics  are  scientifically  and 
carefully  prepared  prescriptions ; used  for  many 
years  in  private  practice  with  success,  and  forovei 
thirty  years  used  by  the  people.  Every  single  Spe 
;ific  Is  a special  core  for  the  disease  named. 

These  Specifics  cure  without  dragging,  purg 
ng  or  reducing  the  system,  and  are  In  fact  and 
ieed  the  sovereign  remedies  of  the  World, 


Fevers,  Congestion.  Inflammation...  .'2: 
Worms,  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic..  .2d 
Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  Infants 

Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  adults 

Dysentery,  Griping,  Billons  C-"“ 
Cholera  Morbus,  Vomiting 

Coughs,  Cold.  Bronchitis 

> Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Faceai 
leadaches.  Sick  Headache,  Vertigo 
Fyspepsia,  Bllli 


ites,  too  Profuse  Periods. 


Whooping  Cough,  Violent  Coughs. 
General  Debility  .Physical  Weakness  .1 

Kidney  Disease ■ « 

10  BSHEJ  Wetting^.;:* 

\2  Diseases  of  theHeart, Palpitation  1. 


of  price.*  D el  Humphreys*  fiSruIi,  (144  pa 
richly  bound  In  cloth  and  gold,  mailed  f 
” rnphreys’  MedicineCo.109  Fulton  St.  1 


SPECIFICS 


School  News 

AND 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR. 


Vol.  IV.  TAYLORVILLE  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MARCH,  1891.  No.  9. 


IBS  SCHOOL  HEWS  AND  PRACTICAL  EEUCATOR. 
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It  is  common  for  school  jounals  to  advertise  them- 
selves after  the  P.  T.  Barnum  fashion,  as  being  the 
“srreat  and  onlv  animal  of  its  kind  nn  earth  ” Tho 


fact  is  there  are  many  good  journals — each  one  valu- 
able in  its  special  line  of  work.  We  realize  that  Tiie 
School  News  is  far  from  perfection,  but  we  are  put- 
ting forth  our  best  efforts  to  make  it  helpful  to  teachers 
and  superintendents  in  the  work  of  grading  the  rural 
schools.  Instead  of  continually  telling  our  readers 
that  we  publish  the  “ great  and  only,"  we  prefer  to 
give  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  using  the  journal 
in  their  daily  word.  “Kind  Words  from  our  Friends,” 
given  on  another  page,  tells  the  story  better  than  we 
could  tell  it.  " 

Gounty  Superintendents  who  have  made  inquiries 
about  “Final  Examinations”  are  referred  to  page  2. 

The  poorest  education  that  teaches  self-control,  is 
better  than  the  best  that  neglects  it. — Sterling. 

He  who  waits  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  at  once 
will  never  do  anything — Saimtel  Johnson. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

SHALL  HEADING  BE  NEGLECTED? 

The  only  successful  plan  yet  devised  for  grading 
the  country  school  is  by  means  of  a course  of  study 
outlining  in  detail  the  work  of  each  branch  for  each 
grade,  and  enforcing- thp. use  of  the  same  by  means  of 
monthly  reviews  or  examinations..  When  this  plan 
was  introduced  iii  this  State  some  years  ago,  all  the 
common-school  branches  were  outlined  in  detail  ex- 
cept reading.  The  directions  given  for  teaching 
primary  reading  were  excellent,  and  with  the  sugges- 
tive questions  in  the  monthly  examinations,  were  the 
means  of  greatly  improving  the  methods  of  teaching 
reading  to  beginners.  Little  was  said  about  reading 
in  the  advanced  grade,  and  the  monthly  reviews  either 
omitted  reading  in  this  grade  entirely,  or  the  questions 
given  were  of  the  hap  hazard,  hit-or-miss  kind,  nec- 
esarily  so,  because  no  definite  work  was  outlined  as  in 
other  branches.  The  result  of  this  was  that  reading 
was  neglected.  In  hundreds  of  schools,  pupils  laid 
their  readers  aside  and  devoted  their  time  to  other 
studies.  This  was  a serious  mistake  for  as  Carlyle 
says,  11  All  that  a university  or  final  highest  school  can 
do  for  m is  to  teach  us  how  to  read."  , 

On  account  of  the  diversity  of  text-books, it  is  diffi- 
cult to  outline  this  work  definitely  - as  other  branches 
are  outlined.  When  'our  State  Course  for  common 
schools  was  prepared  i,n  1889,  the  committee  did  well 
in  inserting  the  following  in  reference  to  reading: 

“ Some  noted  American  or  English  author  should 
be  taken  up  each  month , a brief  sketch  of  his  life 
given , and  a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied, 
if  opportun  ity  allows." 

This  was  a move  in  the  right  direction,  and  perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  put  into  a Course  of  Study  that  is  to 
be  used  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  ' But  it  lacked  def- 
initeness. As  a formula  it  was  good,  and  only  need- 
ed to  be  applied.  At  the  suggestion  of.  the  editor  of 
this  journal  a large  number  of  county  superintendents 
assigned  a definite  work  for  each  month,  by  inserting 
in  their  monthly  review  each  month  a note  stating 
what  author  and  which  of  his  writings  should  be 
studied  during  the  next  month:  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  each  teacher  the  production  • to  be  studied 
with  a biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  sugges- 
tive exercises  as  to  how  to  teach  the  selection.  This 
was  followed  in  the  next  month’s  review  with  ques- 
tions in  reading,  as  definite  as  upon  any  other  branch. 
As  a result,  thousands  of  pupils  have  become  famil- 
iar with  such  selections  as  “Thanatopsis,”  “Gray’s 
Elegy,”  “The  American  Flag,”  etc.  Some  of  our  best 
superintendents  say  that  reading  is  better  taught  in 
their  counties  than  ever  before.  This  important 
branch  should  not  be  neglected. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

What  was  said  in  the  February  School  News 
about  “Central”  examinations  applies  equally  well  to 
“Final”  examinations,  and  therefore  will  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

Why  called  "Final"  Examination. — This  exami- 
nation is  called  “Final”  because  it  is,  theoretically, 
the  close  of  the  year’s  work  and  the  completion  of  a 
definite  course  of  study. 


Monthly  examinations  have  been  held  regularly 
during  the  year,  by  which  pupils  have  been  tested  on 
the  work  of  each  month;  also  by  these  examinations 
the  work  of  each  pupil  is  compared  with  that  of  other 
pupils  of  the  same  school.  The  “Central”  examina- 
tion, as  explained  last  month,  is  a test  of  the  work  of 
the  year,  and  by  it  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the 
township  are  brought  together  and  their  work  com- 
pared. By  the  “Final”  examination  pupils  of  all 
parts  of  the  county  are  brought  together  that  their 
work  may  be  compared. 

Where  and  when  held; — The  Final  examination  is 
held  at  the  county  seat;  and  generally  within  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  Centrals  have  been  held.  State 
Sup’t  Raab  suggests  that  the  Final  examinations  in 
this  State  be  held  March  20th. 

By  whom  conducted. — This  examination  is  usually 
held  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  person,  assisted 
by  the  teachers  who  attend. 

Who  are  admitted. — The  regulations  as  to  what 
pupils  are  admitted  to  this  examination  vary  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  It  is  customary  to  admit  pupils  who 
attend  the  Central  examination'  and  make  a certain 
grade.  Some  counties  admit  pupils  whose  average 
in  the  Central  is  not  below  75,  (on  a scale  of  100); 
other  counties  require  an  average  of  80,  85,  or  90. 

Awards  to  pupils .■ — In  some  counties,  pupils  are 
awarded  neat  certificates  giving  their  grades  in  the 
branches,  and  their  rani  in  the  county;  the  pupil 
having  the  highest  average  being  rank  No.  1,  the  next 
highest  No.  2,  etc.  In  other  counties,  diplomas  of 
graduation  are  awarded  to  pupils  who  make  a speci- 
fied average  at  the  Final.  We  like  this  plan,  provid- 
ed the  County  Superintendent  is  careful  to  issue  di- 
plomas only  to  those  who  are  thorough  in  their  work. 
We  heartily  approve  of  commencements  provided 
they  represent  scholarship  and  real  worth.  But 
many  of  the  commencements  of  our  graded  schools 
are  farces — educational  frauds — that  should  be  con- 
demned by  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Frequently  principals  of  vil- 
lage and  city  schools  “graduate”  certain  pupils  not 
because  of  their  scholarship,  but  as  a matter  of  policy, 
to  help  them  hold  their  positions.  Weeks  or  months  are 
spent  in  preparing  an  essay  for  commencement,  which, 
owing  to  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  does  not  rep- 
resent either  the  scholarship  or  the  ability  of  the  pu- 
pil who  reads  it.  Pupils  “graduate”  who  could  not, 
without  assistance,  punctuate  a single  paragraph  of 
their  own  (?)  essays ; who  habitually  mispronounce 
and  misspell  many  of  the  commonest  words;  who  do 
not  know  how  to  write  an  address  on  an  envelope  and 
punctuate  it  correctly.  Parents  and  friends  come  to- 
gether at  commencement  with  costly  presents,  beau- 
tiful bouquets,  and  light  hearts,  to  applaud  and  re- 
joice—at  what? — the  deception  being  practiced  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  worst  part  is,  that 
in _ynany  cases,  pupils  are  innocent  victims  of  these 
frauds,  and  imagine  that,  having  “graduated”,  they 
have  a finished  education.  They  drop  out  of  school 
two  or  three  years  too  soon,  and  thereby  lose  a very 
valuable  part  of  school  life.  If  there  is  one  position 
above  all  others  where  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  be  strictly  honest,  it  is  in  the  education  of  our 
children.  To  principals  we  would  say,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  deceive  your  patrons  in  order  to  hold 
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your  position  another  year,  do  it  in  some  other  way; 
don’t  deprive  the  girls  and  boys  of  an  education;  they 
are  too  precious.  However,  in  this  connection,  we 
wish  to  say  that  many  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  the 
rural  schools,  where  a course  of  study  is  carefully  and 
conscientiously  used  during  a series  of  years,  are 
much  more  worthy  of  being  honored  with  a diploma 
than  are  some  of  their  city  cousins  who  graduate  from, 
our  so  called  “high  schools.”  Encourage  the  pupils, 
of  the  rural  schools  to  complete  the  prescribed  course 
by  issuing  diplomas,  but  be  careful  that  the  diploma 
represents  thoroughness  in  the  branches  completed. 
A number  of  county  superintendents  have  made  ar- 
rangements whereby  pupils  who  complete  the  course 
for  the  common  schools  may  be  admitted  to  our  State 
Normals,  State  University,  or  creditable  High  Schools 
without  further  examination.  We  believe  that  every 
county  superintendent  of  Illinois  should  make  such 
an  arrangement,  and  make  it  known  in  every  district 
in  his  county,  thus  encouraging  pupils  to  complete 
the  course,  not  as  & finished  education,  but  as  a prep- 
aration for  higher  work. 

Preservation  of  Manuscript. — After  the  papers  have 
been  graded,  they  should  be  arranged  by  subjects,  the 
best  paper  first,  etc.,, as  suggested  last  month  for  the 
Central  examinations.  These  should  then  be  bound 
in  book  form  and  kept  at  the  county  superintendent’s, 
office  for  inspection.  Again  we  wish  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  having  this  work  neatly  bound  and 
kept  where  it  may  be  examined.  . We  believe  that  it 
will  pay  to  have  the.  work  of  the  Final  examination 
bound  in  cloth  or  leather.  This  can  be  done  at  an 
expense  of  $1.50  or  less.  If  the  • county  will  not  pay 
the  expense,  teachers  who  have  pupils,  to  be  examined 
will  willingly  pay  this  small  amount.  Last  year  we 
saw  a book  consisting  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Final 
examination  of  Piatt  county,  111.,  which  was  very 
neatly  and  substantially  bound  with  the  title  printed 
on  the  cover,  at  an  expense  of  only  $1.50.  We  enjoy 
going  into  a county  superintendent’s  office  and  find- 
ing, in  a conspicuous  place,.,  the  work  of  his  Central 
and  Final  examinations  neatly  bound. 


STATE  UNIFORMITY. 

[The  following  article  from  the  Western  School  Journal,  of  Kan- 
sas, will  he  read  with  interest;  especially  as  state  uniformity  is  being 
agitated  in  Illinois. -{M.] 

State  Uniformity,  either,  by  contract  or  publication, 
is,  and  has  been  in  the  air.  A State  Uniformity  Res- 
olution can  be  found  in  the  People’s  Party  platform; 
and  one  substantially  the  same  in  the  Republican 
platform.  Resolutions  passed  by  two  great  parties 
are  entitled  , to  respect  and  earnest  consideration. 
We  have  an'  unwavering  faith  in  the  average  judg- 
ment .of  .the  people  when  that  judgment  is  based 
upon  correct  information,  and  on  a clear  conception 
of  facts"  But  in  regard  to  State  publication  and  the 
cost  of  text-books,  there  are  the  most  erroneous  state- 
ments-.. afloat,  and  the  .wildest  assertions  are  mgabe. 
On  the  street,  a few  days  ago  a friend,  talking  on 
this  subject,  told  us — and  he  was  quite  sincere  in  his 
belief — that  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  saved  four 
millions  of  dollars  since  the  law  went  into  effect. 
He  looked  astonished  and  skeptical  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  four  millions  of  dollars  would  pay  the 
annual  text-book  bill  of  the  United  States,  and  all 


the  Territories,  including  Alaska.  In  a public  dis- 
cussion a short  time  ago,  a speaker  said  State  Uni- 
formitv  was  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  Indiana; 
and  yet  it  is  a fact  that  the  entire  text  book  bill  of 
Indiana  cannot  be  more  than  $150,000  per  annum. 
We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  were  Kansas  to  adopt 
State  Uniformity  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved; 
and  yet  it  can  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  any- 
body who  will  patiently  listen  and  study,  that  the 
annual  text-book  bill  of  the  State  of  Kansas  cannot 
be  more  than  $100,000  a year.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  a 
city  having  a population  of  more  than  400,000,  was, 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1890,  but  $20,995.48.  It 
is  assumed  by  the  text-book  arithmeticians  that  every 
child  of  school  age  in  the  State  buys  a new  set  of 
books  every  year.  That  this  is  not  true,  every  parent 
knows  from  his  own  experience.  Nor  can  the  school 
population  be  at  any  time  taken  as  a basis  for  esti- 
mates, because  thousands  of  children  pass  out  of 
school,  years  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  in  some  cities  no  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  are  enrolled. 

We  oppose  State  Uniformity  because  it  stops  all 
competition  in  the  making  of  books.  The  excellence 
of  the  text-books  now  in  use  could  not  have  been 
attained  under  State  Uniformity  laws.  The  teacher 
who  studies  but  one  history,  one  arithmetic,  one 
grammar,  is  a narrow-minded,  dogmatical,  one-sided 
creature,  and  the  children  who  are  condemned  from 
infancy  to  manhood  and  womanhood  to  look  at  every- 
thing on  this  terrestial  ball — mathematical,  historical, 
grammatical,  or  geographical— through  'the  small 
eves,  and  possibly  the  prejudices,  of  one  man  or  one 
woman,  are  not  likely  to  develop  into  a broad-minded, 
many-sided  people. 

We  oppose  State  Uniformity  because  it  is  establish- 
ing a gigantic  monopoly  in  the  State.  It.  says  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  within  the  limits  of  the 
commonwealth,  you  must  use  these  books  or  none. 
You.  may  prefer  others,  but  the  books  designated  by 
the  State  you  must  buy,  and  in  them  exclusively  your 
child  must  study. 

In  Minnesota,  where  State  Uniformity  ..is  the  law. 
there  is  a constant  rebellion  because  of  the  tyrannical 
restrictions  of  the  law;  and  we  are  informed  on  the 
best  authority  that  many  districts  refuse  to,,  buy  the 
books. 

We  are  opposed  to  State  publication  of  text-books 
(and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  a distinct 
issue  from  State  uniformity)  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  and  because  the  books  can  be  bought  at  cheaper 
rates  from  private  publishers.  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  tried  the  . publication 
plan,  and  she  has  bought  her  experience., in.  book- 
making  at  a costly  rate.  Before  the  law  was  adopted, 
in  California,  the  same  reckless  assertions  which  are 
filling  the  Kansas  atmosphere  now  were  made,  and 
there  were  the  same  promises  of  cheaper, books..  The 
State  of  California  has  already  expended  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. in  the  pub- 
lication of  text-books — and  the  end  is  not  ..yet..  The 
people  of  that  state,  be  it  remembered,  are  paying 
$50,000  interest  on  the  sum  already  sunk,  and  in  ad- 
dition are  paying  for  every  text-book  used . in  the 
schools.  In  1883,  when  the  State  publication,  act  was 
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before  the  California  Legislature,  the  State  Printer 
made  a report  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  made 
the  astonishing  assertion  that  books  equal  to  the  best 
in  use  would,  if  manufactured  by  the  State,  be  sold 
as  follows: 

Speller 8.126  cents 

First  Reader 9.286  cents 

Second  Reader 17.920  cents 

Third  Reader 24.244  cents 

Arithmetic 28.891  cents 

Grammar 20.167  cents 

History 29.658  cents 

Geography 35.  cents 

lied  astray  by  these  delusive  statistics,  the  people 
of  California  placed  State  publication  in  the  Consti- 
tution. In  due  time  the  books  appeared,  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  books  published  by  private  firms, 
and  exceeding  them  in  cost.  The  following  table 
shows  what  the  actual  cost  of  books  is  in  the  year 
189'),  to  the  California  children  living  under  the  ben- 
eficient  intiuences  of  State  publication: 

First  Reader 20  cents 

Second  Reader 40  cent* 

Third  Reader 05  cent* 

Speller 30  cent* 

Arithmetic,  Primary 25  cents 

“ Advanced 50  cents 

Grammar,  Primary 30  cent* 

“ Advanced 50  cents 

History 80  cents 

The  set  (as  it  cost  the  people) $3.90 

The  set  (Mr.  Ayers's  estimated) $1.38 

Difference $2.52. 

The  differences  between  the  promises  of  1883  and 
the  performance  of  1890  will  be  apparent  to  any 
reader  who  will  glance  at  the  two  tables. 

We  have  exhausted  our  space,  but  not  our  subject. 
In  reserve  we  have  square  yards  of  statistics  to  prove 
that  State  publication  is  a delusion,  a snare,  a vanity 
and  a vexation  of  spirit.  Had  we  space  we  could 
publish  tables  to  prove  that  private  publishers  are 
selling  books  superior  to  the  California  books  in 
typography,  binding  and  matter  at  lower  rates.  Ap- 
pleton’s First  Reader  is  sold  at  18  cents;  Barnes’  at 
2)  cents;  Swinton’s  at  18  cents,  and  McGuffey’s  at  17 
cents.  All  other  books  are  sold  at  proportionate 
prices,  and  any  District  or  City  Board  of  Education 
can,  if  the  books  are  adopted  for  the  district  or  city, 
buy  text-books  of  private  publishers  not  only  at  the 
rates  quoted,  but  at  20  per  cent,  discount.  And  this 
leads  ns  to  the  true  solution  of  the  text-book  prob- 
lem. Every  proposition  which  has  been  placed  before 
the  people  in  political  platforms  provides  that  the 
books  shall  be  sold  at  cost.  Massachusetts  has  shown 
us  a more  excellent  way.  The  Legislature  of  that 
State  has  authorized  every  board  of  education  to  buy 
all  the  books  needed,  and  the  kind  of  books  which 
they  prefer,  and  to  loan  them  to  the  children  free  of 
charge.  This  is  the  law  we  advocate  for  Kansas.  It 
is  in  successful  operation  in  Massachusetts,  as  anyone 
can  learn  for  himself,  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  to  any  other  school 
officer.  The  free  text-book  law,  leaving  each  dis- 
trict, city  or  county  free  to  choose  its  own  books,  se- 
cures to  the  people  cheapness,  excellence  and  diver- 
sity. The  renter  who  changes  his  residence,  the 
thousands  who  come  to  our  State  from  other  States 
and  from  other  countries,  will  not  be  compelled  to 
use  money  needed  for  other  purposes  to  buy  books. 


The  county  uniformity  law  now  on  our  statute 
books  has  given  satisfaction  whereever  tried.  Forty- 
four  counties  in  Kansas  have  adopted  uniformity,and 
it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  were  the  State  to 
force  the  people  of  these  counties  to  lay  aside  all  the 
books  now  in  use  without  offering  a cent  of  compen- 
sation. Let  the  Legislature,  soon  to  meet,  amend  the 
law  now  in  force  by  authorizing  or  directing  that  dis- 
trict and  city  boards  buy  all  text-books  needed,  and 
give  or  lend  them  to  the  children.  Let  this  amend- 
ment, and  another  requiring  district  uniformity  where 
county  uniformity  has  not  been  adopted,  be  made  to 
the  law  now  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  text-book 
question  will  be  settled. 


GETTING  IN  AHEAD. 

BY  SUPT.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  misdirected 
teaching  among  ambitious  and  energetic  teachers  is 
the  one  of  getting  in  ahead  of  the  pupils.  By  getting 
in  ahead  is  not  meant  a foot  race,  a ball  game,  or  any 
other  athletic  exercise  or  amusement,  but  down-right 
popping  in  ahead  when  the  teacher  ought  to  keep  out, 
during  recitations.  This  rushing  business  is  super- 
induced by  the  teacher  over-anxious  to  help  the  pupils 
too  much,  or  from  a desire  to  convince  the  pupils 
that  the  teacher  knows  a wonderful  amount  of  the 
lesson.  In  music,  the  teacher  is  the  second  person 
and  the  pupil  is  the  first;  the  teacher,  in  school  recita- 
tions, should  be  the  undertone  and  the  pupil  the  over- 
tone. Suppose  a pupil  is  trying  to  read  a paragraph, 
and  the  teacher  cuts  in  ahead  of  him  every  time  a 
big  word  occurs,  the  effect  of  such  ill-directed  assist- 
ance is  positively  harmful.  Perhaps  quite  as  much 
mischief  is  done  to  injure  the  pupil’s  self-respect 
and  to  promote  indolence  of  thought,  as  when  the 
teacher  goes  around  among  her  pupils,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  an  old  hen  hunting  bugs  for  her 
brood,  helping  this  one  and  that  one  over  hard  places 
in  their  lessons.  A teacher  guilty  of  such  foolishness 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  utter  a few  supplementary 
sighs  and  then  bolt  for  the  “Darkest  Africa.” 

Another  very  common  way  of  getting  in  ahead 
is  to  take  the  answer  to  a question  out  of  the  pupil’s 
mouth,  and  proceed  to  finish  it  off,  thus  leaving  the 
poor  bewildered  pupil  to  close  his  lips  on  empty  noth- 
ingness, and  to  ruminate  on  the  instability  thereof. 
This  is  not  half  so  substantial  as  to  dig  a hole  into  the 
side  of  a clay  hill,  and  then  remove  the  clay  and  leave 
the  hole  sticking  out  for  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  are  bereft  of  the  hope  of  immortality  of  which 
the  Canadians  are  denied,  etc. 

Who  does  not  feel  his  blood  rise  when  a great, 
overgrown  mastiff  snatches  a piece  of  bread  away 
from  a pup?  Is  there  so  much  difference  in  the 
snatching  of  chunks  of  knowledge  from  the  child’s 
mind,  and  leaving  him  to  wag  his  head  and  roll  his 
eyes  idiotically? 

I never  saw  a fellow  begin  to  tell  a story  and 
another  take  it  away  from  him  without  a special  in- 
vitation, but  that  the  first  one  felt  himself  belittled. 
Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world 
over — even  among  the  inferior  animals,  men,  women 
and  children  included. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


The  main  thought  attempted  to  be  enforced  in 
this  article  is  that  of  a protest  against  too  much  help. 
A little  help  at  the  right  time,  a starter  as  it  were,  is 
all  that  is  needed;  but  a continual  heaving,  pushing, 
strutting,  and  elbowing  the  pupils  aside,  is  an  error 
in  teaching  that  is  so  grievous  that  I know  not  how 
to  stigmatize  it.  The  worst  exposure  in  the  school- 
room—worse  than  mad  dogs — is -exposure  to  the 
Getting-in- Ahead  Teacher.” — Western  School  Jour- 
nal. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

Many  teachers  are  reading  Page’s  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing.” Every  teacher  and  every  person  who  is  preparing  to  teach 
should  read  this  excellent  book.  In  some  counties,  the  questions  in 
Pedagogy  for  license  to  teach  are  based  on  this  book.  The  following 
topics  and  questions  are  treated  in  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  Ques- 
tions on  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  chapter 
may  be  found  on  page  33  of  tbe  January  number  of  this  journal. 

CHAPTER  III. — SEC.  3. — THE  AUBURN  STATE  PRISON. 

1.  Relate  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Page’s  visit  to  the 
Auburn  State  Prison.  Notice  carefully  the  religious 
exercises  of  Sunday. 

2.  Why  were  those  men  there?  Why  are  men  in 
Joliet  to-day?  Why?  Why?  Why? 

3.  Does  Mr.  Page  think  that  the  teacher  has  any 
responsibility  in  this  matter?  What  do  you  think? 

4.  Which  kind  of  education,  then,  is  most  import- 
ant— physical,  mental,  or  moral? 

CHAPTER  IV. — PERSONAL  HABITS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  Can  one  teach  morals  and  manners  by  precept? 
Ry  example?  Which  is  the  better  method? 

2.  Neatness. — Why  is  it  so  necessary  that  the 
teacher  should  wash  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
every  morning?  Do  you?  Do  yo,u  brash  your  teeth 
every  day?  Do  you  use  a toothpick  in  company? 
Do  you  clean  your  nails  while  in  the  presence  of 
others?  Should  a teacher  dress  expensively?  What 
does  the  author  say  about  the  use  of  tobacco?  What 
right  has  a “Turk”  to  use  it? 

3.  Order. — What  does  Mr.  Page  say  about  coarse- 
ness and  profanity  in  the  use  of  language?  About 
purity  and  accuracy  of  language?  What  is  true  po- 
liteness? 

4.  Courtesy. — What  does  Mr.  Page  say  about 
coarseness  and  profanity  in  the  use  of  language? 
About  purity  and  accuracy  of  language?  What  is 
true  politeness  ? 

5.  Punctuality. — Name  at  least  ten  things  which 
a teacher  should  do  punctually.  Why  should  the 
teacher  insist  on  his  pupils  being  punctual? 

6.  Habits  of  Study. — Is -it  necessary  for  the  teach- 
er to  study?  Why?  How  can  he  find  time? 

7.  Personal  Question. — Do,  you  believe  that  you 
have  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher? 

8.  Do  you  feel  the  great  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  you? 

9.  Can  your  personal  habits  be  improved? 

10.  What  is  the  motto  of  the  Empire  State? 

CHAPTER  V.— LITERARY  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
TEACHER. 

1.  Does  the  author  think  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  advancing  in  qualifications?  In  compensation? 

2.  Do  you  really  think  the  teacher  ought  to  know 
more  than  what  the  law  requires  for  a certificate? 
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3.  Name  the  twenty-one  studies  which  Mr.  Page 
thinks  a teacher  should  be  acquainted  with. 

4.  Why  is  our  alphabet  imperfect? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  eleeen-twef fths  of  your 
pupils  fail  to  get  the  thought  and  feeling  of  what 
they  read? 

6.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a teacher  who  wrote  like 
Horace  Greely? 

7.  How  may  a teacher  keep  from  becoming  “nar- 
row”? 

8.  Notice  carefully  the  comments  of  the  author  on 
each  study. 

9.  Why  are  algebra  and  geometry  important? 
Mental  and  moral  philosophy?  Chemistry? 

10.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  “one-half  the 
evils  and  one-half  the  deaths  of  mankind  arise  from 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life”? 

11.  Why  is  it  especially  necessary  in  this  country  to 
teach  civil  government? 

12.  Do  you  think  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools? 

13.  Give  three  good  reasons  why  music  should  be 
taught  in  school. 

14.  How  may  a teacher  increase  his  influence  and 
usefulness? 

15.  What  does  the  author  think  of  Teachers’  Read- 
ing Circles? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF 
U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics;  not  by  pages. 

2.  Lead  each  pupil  to  give  in  his  own  language 
all  the  information  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  upon 
the  lesson. 

3.  In  developing  a topic,  as  far  as  possible,  base 
each  question  upon  the  preceding  answer. 

4.  Connect,  systematize,  and  supplement  the  mat- 
ter given  in  the  recitation. 

5.  Talk  familiarly;  do  not  lecture. 

6.  Require  each  pupil  to  keep  a note  book. 

7.  Read  extracts  from  books  before  the  class. 

8.  Show  how  the  history  of  a place  or  a country 
depends  upon  its  geography. 

9.  Require  each  pupil  to  prepare  maps  on  paper 
and  to  reproduce  them  quickly  upon  the  board. 

10.  Pay  great  attention  to  biography. 

11.  Call  frequent  attention  to  causes  and  results. 

12.  Assign  topics  for  historical  essays. 

13.  Give  frequent  exercises  in  written  work. 

14.  Pay  attention  to  noted  days  in  history. 

15.  Pay  especial  attention  to  the  interesting  feat- 
ures in  history. 

16.  Information  is  not  the  main  end  to  be  ob- 
tained. . 

17.  A love  for  history  with  some  valuable  methods 
of  perusing  it  are  the  great  results  of  class  work. 

18.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  read. 

19.  Read  or  tell  stories  from  history  to  the  primary 
and  intermediate  pupils. — S.  Laura  Ensign. 


“ ’Tis  better  to  talk  wisdom  in  one  language  than 
nonsense  in  five.” 


“One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten  pounds  of 
common  sense  to  apply  it.” 
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MABCH  AND  APBIL,  OB  SEVENTH  MONTHS  WOBK. 


SYNTAX. 


As  a review  exercise,  it  may  be  profitable  to  place 
the  subjoined  outline  on  the  board  and  have 
pupils  copy  it.  Let  the  definition  of  terms  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  and  let  pupils  write  examples  to 
illustrate  each. 

32  Syntax 
Is  Sentences  / 

1 4 As  to  use 
1®  Declarative 
2r  Interrogative 
3s  Imperative 
45  Exclamative 
2 4 As  to  form 
Is  Simple* 

25  Complex 
1®  Principal 
2®  Subordinate 
33  Compound 
1®  Members 
34  Elements 
l3  Principal 
1®  Subject 
l7  Word 
1®  Noun 
2®  Pronoun 
3®  Substantive 
2 7 Phrase 
1®  Prepositional 
2®  Infinitive 
3 7 Clause 
2®  Predicate 
l7  Word 
1®  Noun 
2®  Pronoun 
3®  Adjective 
4®  Verb 
2 7 Phrase 
1®  Infinitive 
37  Clause 
2®  Subordinate 
1®  Objective 
l7  Word 
1®  Noun 
2®  Pronoun 
3®  Substantive 
27  Phrase 
1®  Infinitive 
2®  Prepositional 
37  Clause 
2®  Adjective 
l7  Word 
1®  Adjective 
2®  Participle 
3®  Possessive 
4®  Appositive 
27  Phrase 
1®  Infinitive  _ • 

2®  Prepositional 
37  Clause 
1®  Relative 
1®  Restrictive 
2®  Explanatory 
3*  Adverbial 
l7  Word 
1®  Adverb 
2®  Participle 
27  Phrase  ... 

Is  Infinitive 
2®  Prepositional 


37  Clause 
4®  Independent 
33  Classes 
1®  First 
l7  Word 
2®  Second 
l7  Phrase 
*1®  Separable 
1®  Prepositional. 

2®  Inseparable 
1®  Infinitive 
2®  Other  Forms 
3®  Third 
l7  Clause 
45  Kinds 
1®  Simple 
2®  Complex 
3®  Compound 

H.  Hendersox  Stine,  Vera.  111. 


ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


WIIAT  ONE  BOY  UII). 

Roberts,  III.,  Feb.  27,  1891. 

Mb.  E.  Gastman,  Decatur,  III.  Dear  Sir:— Last  year  my  son. 
Harold  C.  Stone,  read  the  two  set-*  of  the  Pupils'  Reading 'Circle 
books„and  was  ao  delighted  with  them  that  he  saved  the  money  and 
bought  the  three  sets  for  this  year.  He  is  nine  years  old  anil  has 
carefully  read  the  ten  books.  He  thinks  this  year's  work  even  better 
than  lus’t,-  Please  send  him  the  proper  certificates. 

Yours  truly. 

W.  R.  Stone. 

The  Manager  Will' be  glad  to  send  “the  proper  cer- 
tificates” to  all  children  entitled  to  them. 


ORAL  GEOGRA.PHY— THIRD  YEAR. 


During  the  month  pupils  are  to  draw  a map  of  the 
county  and  of  the  state.  The  following  schemes  are 
given  in  McCormick's  Practical  Work  in  Geography. 


Map  of  County. 


1.  Shape. 

2.  Number  of  Townships. 

3.  Position  of  home  Township. 

4.  County  j 1.  Why  so  called. 

Seat."  i 2.  Direction  from  home. 
^ 1.  Direction  from  home. 

5.  Rivers.-  2.  Course. 

/ 3.  Comparative  size. 

6-  5t  ivSrt.a,,,. 

7.  Other  cities  or  villages. 


Map  of  State. 


1.  Shape. 

2.  Fix  boundaries. 

3.  Number  of  Counties. 

4.  Position  of  home  County. 

f 1.  Number. 

2.  Source. 

5.  Rivers,  j 3.  Course. 

I 4.  Flow  into  what. 

(.5.  Comparative  size. 

«■  «p~,  U:S&srKnh„». 

8.  Important  cities. 


Pupils  should  be  given  an  idea  of  the  comparative 
size  of  the  township,  county,  and  state. 

1.  How  many  miles  across  this  township? 

2.  How  many  miles  across  this  county? 

3.  How  many  miles  across  this  state? 

4.  How  many  miles  long  is  this  township? 

5.  How  many  miles  long  is  this  county? 

6.  How  many  miles  long  is  this  state? 

7.  How  many  square  miles  in  this  township?  In 
this  county?  In  this  state? 

8.  How  many  townships,  the  size  of  this  one, 
could  be  carved  from  the  county? 

9.  How  many  counties,  the  size  of  this  one,  could 
be  carved  from  the  state? 


MARCH  AND  APRIL,  OR  SEVENTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 
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10.  How  many  townships  in  the  county? 

11.  How  many  counties  in  the  state? 

12.  Xame  the  principal  products  of  this  township. 

13.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  this  county? 

14.  Name  the  products  of  the  state. 

Every  school,  should  have  a map  of' the  county  and 
one  of  * the  state.  If  these  are  not  furnished  your 
school,  secure  sheets  of  manilla  paper  and  draw  them. 

Dissected  Map  of  County. 

On  a sheet  of  cardboard  draw  a map  of  your  county 
on  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  Draw  rivers,  rail- 
roads, cities,  townships,  etc.  He  particular  about  the 
township  boundaries.  After  the  map  is  completed, 
with  a sharp  penknife  cut  apart  on  the  lines  separat- 
ing the  townships,  making  a dissected  map  of  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  townships  in  the  county. 
Have  .pupils  practice  putting' the  townships  together 
until  they  learn  the  name  and  location  of  every  town- 
ship in  the  county. 


It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  children  like  to  have 
their  own  way  at  school.  No  greater  mistake  could 
be  made.  Children  like  order  better  than  disorder. 
So  would  all  grown  people,  if  they  had  been  properly 
trained  at  school.  Children  are  most  joyous  and 
happy,  and  therefore  most  thoroughly  educated,  in 
those  schools  where  the  discipline  is  strict  without 
being  severe.  There  is  no  quicker  way  for  a teacher 
to  lose  the  respect  of  his  pupils  than  by  over-indul- 
ging them.  They  will  not  chafe  long  under  just  re- 
straint. Control  develops  reverence.— James  I. 
Hughes. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  no  announcement  of 
the  Central  Illinois  Teachers’  Association  has  been 
received  at  this  office;  but  we  learn  from  an  exchange 
that  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  Champaign,  March 
20  and  21.  We  are  glad  that  the  meeting  is  to  be 
in  Champaign,  as  teachers  will  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  the  Illinois  State  University.  We  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  State  Institutions,  and 
should  know  more  of  them.  Teachers  should  not 
miss  this  opportunity  of  attending  the  association  and 
visiting  the  University.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a large  attendance  and  a very  profitable  meet- 
ing-   ' 


MAXIMS. 

The  following  excellent  maxims  are  clipped  from 
the  Iowa  Teacher.  Write  them  on  the  blackboard, 
one  at  a time,  and  have  all  pupils  commit  them  to 
memory.  As  a general  exercise,  spend  one  minute 
a day  in  repeating  them  and  explaining  their  mean- 
ing; this  to  be  done  by  pupils.  Occasionally,  when  a 
pupil  is  without  work,  permit  him  to  go  to  the  black- 
board and  write  as  many  maxims  as  he  can  remem- 
ber. 

1.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness. 

2.  Order  is  heaven’s  first  law. 

3.  A place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place. 

4.  Well  begun  is  half  done. 


5.  He  who  does  his  best  does  well. 

6.  Reward  is  in  the  doing. 

7.  Lay  up  something  for  a rainy  day. 

8.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

9.  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

10.  Good  health  is  better  than  wealth. 

11.  Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. 

12.  True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 

13.  Reing  good  is  the  mother  of  doing  good. 

14.  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

15.  A man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

16.  Keep  good  company  and  you  shall  be  of  the 
number. 

17.  There  is  nothing  that  costs  less  than  civility. 

18.  It  always  pays  to  be  a gentleman. 

19.  Fine  manners  are  the  mantle  of  fine  minds. 

20.  Politeness  is  the  outward  garment  of  good  will. 

21.  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head. 

22.  The  right  will  come  out  right. 

23.  The  noblest  courage  dares  to  do  right. 

24.  Denying  a fault  doubles  it. 

25.  Charity  thinketh  no  evil. 

26.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

27.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

28.  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you. 

29.  Be  friendly  and  you  will  never  want  friends. 

30.  Usefulness  is  the  parent  of  happiness. 

31.  Reverence  the  truth,  love,  and  God. 

32.  Think  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  act  the  truth. 

33.  The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver. 

34.  Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world. 

35.  Bad  manners  are  a species  of  bad  morals. 

36.  What  a man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

37.  It  is’  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong. 

38.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 

39.  A person  good  at  making  excuses  is  seldom 
good  for  anything  else. 


READING— ADVANCED  DIVISION.  . 

THE  SONG  OF  TEE  SHIET. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD.  / 

J 

The  “Song of  the  Shirt”  (first  pubiished  in  London  “Punch”  in  18-14) 
was  written  in  order  to  show  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor 
needle-women  of  London.  It  is  a cry  from  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  and  profoundly  stirred  public  sympathy  for  the  class  referred  to. 

1. 

With  fingers  weary*  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy*  and  red, 

A woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying*  her  needle  and  thread. 

Stitch  ! stitch  ! stitch ! 

In  poverty*,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a voice  of  dolorous*  pitch, 

She  sang  the  “Song*  of  the  Shirt.” 

2. 

“Work* ! work  ! work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof* ; 

And  work ! work ! work ! 

Till  the  stars  shine*  through  the  roof. 

It’s  O to  be  a slave* 

Along  with  the  barbarous*  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a soul*  to  save*, 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 
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3. 

“Work!  work!  work! 

Till  the  brain  begins*  to  swim  ; 
Work  ! work  ! work  ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I fall*  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a dream. 

4. 

“0  men,  with  sisters  dear! 

0 men,  with  mothers  and  wives! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing*  out. 
But  human  creatures’  lives. 

Stitch  ! stitch  ! stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a double  thread, 
A shroud*  as  well  as  a shirt. 

5. 


10. 

“0,  but  for  one  short  hour! 

A respite*,  however  brief* ! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief* ! 

A little  weeding*  would  ease*  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread.” 

11. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 

Stitch  ! stitch  ! stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a voice  of  dolorous  pitch, — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  ricliJ- 
She  sang  this  “Song  of  the  Shirt!” 


“But  why  do  I talk*  of  Death*, 

That  phantom*  of  grisly*  bone  ? 

I hardlv  fear*  his  terrible*  shape*, 

It  seems*  so  like  my  own, — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I keep* : 

0 God ! that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

6. 

“Work!  work!  work! 

My  labor*  never  flags* ; 

And" what  are  its  wages*?  a bed  of  straw, 
A crust  of  bread,  and  rags ; 

That  shattered*  roof,  and  this  naked*  floor ; 

A table,  a broken*  chair; 

And  a wall  so  blank*,  my  shadow  I thank 
For  sometimes  falling*  there. 


“Work!  work!  work! 

From  w eary  chime  to  chime ; 

Work!  work!  work! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime*. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Till  the  heart  is  sick*,  and  the  brain  benumbed. 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

8. 

“Work!  work!  work! 

In  the  dull*  December  light; 

And  work ! work ! work ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm*  and  bright* ; 
While  underneath  the  eaves 
The  brooding  swallows  cling*, 

As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit*  me  with  the  spring. 


“0,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet*, 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 

For  only  one  short*  hour 
To  feel  as  I used  to  feel, 

Before  I knew  the  w'oes*  of  want*, 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a meal ! 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

1.  Use  synonyms  for  the  words  marked  with  stars. 

2.  Write  a paraphrase  of  each  stanza  of  the  poem. 

3.  Notice  the  indentation  of  some  lines  of  each 
stanza.  See  if  you  can.  discover  any  reason  for  this 
indentation. 

4.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  words : 

- 1.  unwomanly  4.  asleep  7.  sunny 

2.  dolorous  5.  prisoner  8.  before 

3.  aloof  6.  benumbed  9.  briny 

5.  What  is  a simple  word?  A derivative  word? 
A compound  word?  Select  examples  from  above 
poem. 

6.  What  is  a monosyllable?  A dissyllable?  A 
trisyllable?  A polysyllable?  Select  examples  from 
above  poem. 

7.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  following 
expressions : 

(a)  “While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof.” 

(b)  “Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof.” 

(c)  “Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a soul  to  save.” 

(d)  “Sewing  at  once,  with  a double  thread, 

A shroud  as  well  as  a shirt.” 

(e)  “0  God ! that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap.” 

(f)  “From  weary  chime  to  chime.” 

(g)  “As  prisoners  wrork  for  crime.” 

(h)  “The  walk  that  costs  a meal.” 

(i)  “Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich.” 

8.  Have  advanced  pupils  give  the  stems  of  the 
following  words,  also  list  other  words  from  the  same 
stems : 

1.  poverty  5.  human  9.  table 

2.  dolorous  6.  phantom  10.  prisoner 

3.  barbarous  7.  terrible  11.  respite 

4.  linen  8.  leisure  12.  labor 

The  following  is  suggestive : 

(a)  Pauper  — poor.  Poverty,  pauper. 

(b)  Do!  grieve,  worry.  Dolorous,  doleiul,  con- 
dole,  indolence. 

(c)  Barbar  — stammering.  Barbarous,  barbarians. 
(Originally  merely  foreigners,  whose  language  seem- 
ed to  the  Greeks  nothing  more  than  a stammering.) 

(d)  Lin  — flax.  Line n,  //wing,  linseed,  linnet,  crin- 
o line,  line. 

(e)  Horn  = man.  Human,  homicide,  homage. 
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[{)  Phan  = appear,  show,  bring  to  light.  Phan- 
tom, diapAa/JOUS,  Epiphany,  fancy,  /ia/itastic. 

(g)  Terr—  to  frighten.  Terrible,  terror,  terrific, 

deter. 

(h)  Lie  = be  permitted.  Leisure,  //cense,  lice n- 
tiate,  //centious,  il//cit. 

(i)  Tabul  — plank,  table.  Table,  tabular,  tabulate, 
entablature. 

(j ) Pris  (, prehens)  = seize,  grasp,  hold.  Prisoner, 
prison,- prise,  comprise,  enterprise,  reprisal,  surprise. 

(k)  Respit  = respect.  Respite. 

(l)  Labor  = work.  Labor,  collaborate,  elaborate, 
laboratory. 

9.  Give  special  attention  to  the  diacritical  mark- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  following  words : 

1.  woman  6.  grisly  11.  want 

2.  dolorous  7.  fast  12.  costs 

3.  sew  8.  labor  13.  respite 

4.  linen  9.  underneath  14.  leisure 

5.  phantom  10.  grass 

10.  In  the  word  “linen”  is  e sounded  or  silent? 
Learn  the  following  rule : 

"E  before  terminal  n should  always  be  silent  in 
participles,  and  also  in  most  other  words.  But  in 
the  following  words  e must  be  sounded : Aspen, 
chicken,  gluten,  hyphen,  kitchen,  lichen,  linden,  marten, 
mitten , patten,  rowen,  sudden,  yewen.  It  must  also  be 
sounded  in  any  word  not  a participle,  in  which  ter- 
minal en  is  immediately  preceded  by  A m,  n,  or  r. 
Examples:  Women,,  linen,  omen,  barren,  Helen, 
woolen,  pollen. 

12.  What  selections  from  Hood  have  you  read? 
What  is  the  character  of  his  writings? 

13.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Thomas  Hood. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

1798-1845. 

Thomas  Hood,  an  English  poet  and  humorist,  was 
born  in  London,  May  23,  1798.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller.  From  school  he  entered  a counting- 
house,  but  his  health  failing,  he  was  sent  to  Dundee, 
where  he  contributed  to  a local  magazine.  Return- 
ing to  London  in  two  years  with  improved  health, 
he  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle  to  learn  the  art 
of  engraving.  In  1821  The  London  Magazine  fell  into 
the  hands  of  some  friends  and  Hood  became  sub-ed- 
itor. In  this  position  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  time,  among  whom 
were  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  the  Smiths  and  DeQuincey. 

The  works  written  by  Hood  abound  in  sparkling 
wit  and  humor,  being  crammed  with  the  choicest 
puns,  and  most  whimsical  turns  of  thought. 
Amongst  his  larger  works  the  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies  and  Hero  and  Leander  are  the  most  elaborate. 
His  Song  of  the  Shirt,  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  Song  of  the 
Laborer  are  among  the  most  pathetic  poems  ever 
written,  and  were  composed  while  Hood  was  on  a 
sick  bed  from  which  he  never  rose.  He  died  in 
London,  May  23,  1845. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.,  Boston  University. 

- VII. 

Consciousness. — Continued. 

Kinds  of  Consciousness. — Two  kinds  of  conscious- 
ness have  been  named — Natural  or  Spontaneous,  and 
- Artificial  or  Reflective. 


The  one  kind  of  Consciousness  is  said  to  lie  pos- 
sessed by  all-  men,  while  the  other  is  attained  by  the 
few. 

One  is  nature's  gift  to  all  minds,  the  other  is  the 
mark  of  genius  stamped  only  upon  the  strong.  Many 
are  able  to  feel  the  charm  of  eloquence,  but  few  are 
able  to  produce  the  orator’s  orations.  All  can  see  the 
stars,  but  only  the  few  can  contemplate  the  awful 
mystery  of  their  creation.  Many  can  read  and  under- 
stand philosophy,  but  only  the  magic  wand  of  the 
reflecting  few  can  call  forth  from  the  mind  of  man  its 
hidden  secrets.  Many  can  appreciate  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare,  but  the  world  has  produced  but  one  inind 
great  enough  to  create  them. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  the  reflective  consciousness  made  by 
those  who  teach  that  there  are  two  different  kinds. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  con- 
sciousness and  that  is  the  Natural  Consciousness, 
possessed  by  all  minds.  The  examples  given  above 
illustrate  but  different  kinds  of  mental  activity,  all  of 
which  are  conscious  to  the  mind  that  performs  then-. 
It  is  true  that  only  the  few  can  reflect,  but  reflection 
like  imaginatian  is  only  a kind  of  mental^activitv,  and 
we  are  as  conscious  of  reflecting  as  of  imagining. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  con- 
sciousness unless  we  make  consciousness  and  reflection 
synonymous  terms.  This  should  not  be  done,  because 
as  was  stated  above,  the  mind  is  as  conscious  of  re- 
flecting as  of  performing  any  other  mental  operation. 
Consciousness  is  the  one  phenomenon  common  to  all 
mental  states. 

If  we  call  reflection  consciousness  we  will  be 
driven  to  the  awkard  necessity  of  saying  that  we  are 
conscious  of  being  conscious. 

Unconscious  Mental  Activity. — The  question  of 
unconscious  mental  activity  has  provoked  considera- 
ble discussion.  Does  the  mind  perform  any  action  of 
which  it  is  unaware;  does  it  have  any  modification 
below  or  out  of  consciousness?  Even  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  as  well  as  many  other  philosophers  of  less 
note  have  answered  such  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
I think  it  will  be  evident  to  the  least  thoughtful  reader 
that  the  existence  of  any,  mental  act,  or  state  unknown 
to  the  mind  is  purely  an  assumption. 

Whatever  is  out  of  consciousness  is  out  of  the 
realm  of  experience,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limit 
of  possible  knowledge.  But  in  science,  assumptions 
are  allowable,  and  they  often  enable  us  to  make  scien- 
tific progress,  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 
We  must  always  demand  of  our  assumption,  however, 
that  it  explain  difficulties  not  to  be  explained  without 
it,  and  that  the  explanation  be  not  more  obscure  than 
the  difficulties  to  be  explained.  Bearing  this  in  mind 
let  us  consider  briefly  the  reasons  given  f<  r supposing 
that  the  mind  is  sometimes  unconsciously  active. 

All  the  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  unconscious  mental  activity  has 
been  brought  forth  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  it 
is  only  just  to  observe  that  such  argument  is  unworthy 
of  so  great  a logician. 

His  first  evidence  is  the  extraordinary  power  the 
mind  sometimes  has  of  recalling  past  knowledge  and 
even  of  reproducing  extensive  systems  of  learning. 
which  m a normal  condition  would  be  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  reproduction.  The  fact  that  the  mind  in 
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certain  abnormal  conditions  has  this  extraordinary 
power  is  as  well  established  as  it  is  that*  the  maniac 
often  performs  astonishing  muscular  feats,  but  the 
question  is  as  to  the  conclusion  that  follows.  When 
the  mind  reproduces  such  extensive  systems  of  knowl- 
edge it  always  does  it  consciously,  and  the  fact  that 
reproduction  takes  place  is  proof  that,  the  thing  repro- 
duced was  at  some  previous  time  consciously  acted 
upon  by  the  mind.  Hence  there  is  no  act  left  to  be 
unconscious  unless  retention  be  called  an  act,  but  this 
is  not  what  Hamilton  referred  to,  because  the  power, 
if  it  be  a power,  by  which  one  mental  modification  is 
retained  for  a single  hour,  is  as  mysterious  as  that 
which  holds  for  half  a century  the  contents  of  vol- 
umes. No  philosophical  explanation  has  ever  been 
given  of  what  is  known  as  retention.  Whether  the 
mind  actually  retains  the  identical  modification  ' so 
that  it  may  again  be  brought  into  consciousness,  or 
only  creates  a representation  of  it,  is  a puzzling  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
memory.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  in- 
vestigation of  this  question,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
will  find  ourselves  no  nearer  a satisfactory  explanation 
by  supposing  a mental  phenomenon  of  whose  exis- 
tence we  can  never  have  the  slightest  evidence,  and 
which,  if  established,  would  be  the  most  inexplicable 
and  incomprehensible  of  all  the  facts  of  mind — the 
phenomenon  of  unconscious  mental  activity. 

The  second  of  Hamilton’s  arguments  which  I 
shall  notice  may  be  described  by  m inimum  visible  and 
minimum  audible.  If  the  extent  of  an  object  be  di- 
minished beyond  a certain  limit  it  becomes  invisible: 
and  the  smallest  expanse  which  can  be  seen  is  called 
the  minimum  visible.  Now  if  this  be  divided  it  is 
clear  that  neither  part  will  be  an  object  of  vision,  yet 
each  must  exert  a certain  influence  upon  our  senses  in 
order  that  the  combined  effect  may  be  perceptible.  In 
like  manner  we  may  have  a minimum  audible  which, 
if  divided,  would  become  inaudible;  yet  each  ^>art 
must  be  supposed  to  affect,  though  unconsciously,  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  order  that  the  combined  effect 
may  be  heard.  The  beautiful  landscape  which  we 
see  in  the  distance  is  made  up  of  buds  and  blossoms 
and  leaves  and  flowers  no  one  of  which  is  visible,  and 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  ocean  is  but  the  union  of 
the  imperceptible  murmur  of  its  countless  waves.  But 
we  must  remember  just  here  that  consciousness  is 
always  of  what  takes  place  within  the  mind,  and  of 
nothing  else.  Modifications  of  the  eye  or  ear  are  not 
mental  modifications;  they  mayor  may  not  produce 
acts  or  states  of  the  mind.  But  an  impression  made 
on  a man’s  eye  or  ear  which  does  not  affect  his  mind 
can  no  more  properly  be  called  unconscious  mental 
activity  than  can  the  movements  of  another  man’s 
digestive  organs. 


9.  How  did  people  light  a fire  before  they  had 
matches? 

10.  What  is  upon  the  end  of  a match? 

11.  Why  do  we  scratch  the  match  to  make  it 
bum? 

12.  Does  all  wood  and  coal  bum? 

13.  What  is  smoke? 

14.  What  is  ashes? 

15.  Name  several  kinds  of  wood  that  bum. 

16.  What  is  the  difference  between  hard  and 
soft  coal? 

17.  What  is  a stove? 

18.  What  is  the  difference  between  a stove,  a 
portable  range,  and  a brick  set  range?  (In  a country 
school  where  they  are  not  familiar  with  ranges,  this 
question  may  be  omitted.) 

19.  Why  are  stoves  made  of  iron?— Journal  of 
Education. 


ARITHMETIC— SIXTH  YEAR. 

Introduce  percentage  during  this  month.  Before 
beginning  percentage,  give  a few  review  lessons  in 
common  and  decimal  fractions. 

All  operations  in  percentage  are  only  applications 
of  decimal  and  common  fractions  to  find — 

(a) .  A part  of  a number  (to  find  percentage,  having 
base  and  rate). 

(b) .  What  part  one  number  is  of  another  (to  find 
rate,  having  base  and  percentage.) 

(c) .  Of  what  number  a given  number  is  a given 
part  (to  find  base,  having  percentage  and  rate.) 

Have  pupils  write  and  thoroughly  understand  a 
table  of  equivalents,  thus: 

10  % = .10  = .1  = * 12}4  % = .125  = = % 

20  % = .20  = .2  = * = 4 37%  % = .375  = =% 

25%  = .25  = ,!0%  ='%  52%  % = .625  = = % 

30  % = .30  = .3  = A 33%%  = .33%  = % 

40  % = .40  = .4  = ^ = f 6%  % = .0625  = A,  etc. 

All  solutions  of  problems  should  be  based  upon 
analysis  already  made  familiar  to  pupils  in  opera- 
tions in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  thorough 
explanations,  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  or- 
dinary formulae  should  not  be  used  until  each  princi- 
ple has  been  made  familiar  by  analysis.  The  for- 
mula should  never  precede  analysis. 

Piper's  Graded  Seat  Work  No  4 will  be  very  help- 
ful in  introducing  percentage.  From  it  the  following 
suggestions  are  taken  with  some  modifications: 

L 

Place  a column  of  numbers  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  pupils  give  several  per  cents  of  each  number, 
thus: 


KITCHEN  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  fire? 

2.  For  what  is  fire  used? 

’3.  Why  do  wood  and  coal  bum? 

4.  Where  did  the  wood  and  coal  get  that  which 
gives  off  heat? 

5.  What  is  coal? 

6.  What  is  kerosene  oil? 

7.  Of  what  is  illuminating  gas  made? 

8.  What  substances  burn  the  quickest? 


Number  J%  5%  10%  20%  25%  50% 

1.  100  1 5 10  20  25  50. 

2.  300  

3.  500  

4.  700  — 

7!  240  

8.  160  
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ii. 

Pupils  should  thoroughly  understand  the  terms 
Base,  Hate,  and  Percentage.  Frequently  give  drills  in 
finding  the  percentage  when  the  bane  and  rate  are. 
given, thus: 


Base. 

Rate. 

Percentage. 

1. 

60 

.06 

3.6 

2. 

700 

.05 

— 

3. 

850 

.02 

— 

4. 

420 

.04 

— 

5. 

800 

.09 

— 

6. 

750 

.10 

— 

7. 

950 

.40 

— 

8. 

900 

.07 

J 

9. 

94.50 

.25 

— 

10. 

6.50 

.02 

* 

Have  pupils  form  and  write  a rule  for  finding  the 
percentage  when  the  base  and  rate  are  given. 

III. 

Give  many  problems  with  concrete  numbers;  thus: 

1.  50  per  cent,  of  a section  of  land  320  acres. 

2.  10  per  cent,  of  a mile  - rods. 

3.  16§  per  cent,  of  a day  — hours. 

4.  5 per  cent,  of  a bushel  of  wheat  lbs. 

5.  40  per  cent,  of  $2  — cents. 

6.  20  per  cent,  of  a ton  = — — — pounds. 

7.  25  per  cent,  of  a pound  Adv.  ounces. 

8.  25  per  cent,  of  a pound  Troy  ounces. 

9.  33J  per  cent,  of  a year  = ; months. 

10.  75  per  cent,  of  a gallon  = — quarts. 

Explain  trade  discount;  as  what  is  meant  by  “25 

and  5 off”,  “30  and  5 off”,  “10  and  10  and  2 off”,  etc. 
Illustrate  with  simple  problems. 
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VII. 

Tubular  System. — Dissection. 

A.  Kill  a rat  or  cat  with  chloroform. 

B.  Dissect  the  skin  from  the  ventral  portion.  In 

the  region  of  the  neck  look  for  and  observe : 

a.  A body  (one  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  sub- 
maxillary)  close  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
submaxillary  bone. 

1.  Observe  shape,  size,  etc. 

2.  Lift  up  and  trace  the  duct  to  its  opening. 

b.  The  large  gland  ( parotid ) situated  in  front  of 
the  ear  and  reaching  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

1.  Observe  as  above. 

2.  Trace  its  duct. 

c.  The  gland  ( sublingual ) just  in  front  of  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

1.  Notice  relation,  size,  etc. 

2.  Trace  its  duct  or  ducts. 

C.  Remove  muscles,  etc,  covering  the  trachea  and 
larynx.  Cut  away  the  front  and  side  walls  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen  and  remove  the  larynx, 
trachea,  lungs  and  heart.  Observe: 

a.  A slender  muscular  tube,  noticing  its  relations 
and  tracing  its  direction  in  the  chest  and  how 
it  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 


b.  The  relation  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (liver, 
stomach,  etc.) 

D.  Turn  the  liver  up  out  of  the  way  and  continue 
the  tracing  of  the  esophagus  to  stomach.  Now 
observe  carefully  the  stomach. 

a.  Size,  shape,  position. 

b.  Its  relations. 

c.  How  supported. 

g.  The  thin  membrane  attached  to  it  and 
hanging  down  so  as  to  cover  up  the  other 
abdominal  viscera.  This  membrane  is  called 
the  omentum  and  is  a part  of  the  peritoneum. 

E.  Now  follow  and  carefully  unravel  the  coils  of 
the  intestines  and  as  far  as  possible  spread  out 
the  delicate  membrane  ( mesentery ) which  clings 
to  them. 

a.  Look  in  fat  of  mesentery  for  blood  vessels  and 
lacteals. 

b.  Observe  the  termination  of  the  small  intes- 
tines. 

c.  Notice  how  the  large  intestine  begins  by  a sac- 
like  projection  (coemim).  Do  you  find  any- 
thing attached  to  the  coecum? 

d.  Observe  the  larger  intestine  on  the  other  side. 
Cut  away  the  front  of  the  pelvis  so  as  to  trace 
it  to  its  terminus.  The  lower  portion  intes- 
tine is  the  rectum.  The  portion  between  the 
coecum  and  rectum  is  the  colon. 

e.  Carefully  note  direction  and  relation  of  the 
intestines. 

F.  Spread  out  the  portion  of  the  mesentery  lying  in 
the  concavity  of  the  first  coil  ( duodenum ) of  the 
small  intestines. 

a.  Observe  the  branching  glandular  mass,  pan- 
creas. 

1.  Notice  relation. 

2.  Trace  duct  to  its  opening. 

G.  Examine  large  vein  that  enters  the  underside  of 
the  liver  by  several  branches.  Close  by  its  side 
notice  a duct — gall-duct — formed  by  two  main 
branches  and  trace  it  to  the  small  intestines. 

H.  Look  for  an  elongated  red  body  (spleen)  just  be- 
hind and  to  the  left  of  the  stomach. 

a.  Has  it  a duct? 

b.  Are  there  any  blood  vessels  going  to  it? 

I.  Tie  the  esophagus  as  high  up  as  possible  and  the 
rectum  as  low  as  possible.  Then  cut  between 
the  string  and  the  body.  Sever  the  mesenteric 
bands,  etc.,  and  also  the  other  portions  by  which 
the  canal  is  fixed.  Remove  the  whole  tube;  cut 
away  the  mesentery  spread  it  out  at  full  length. 

a.  Notice  relative  diameter  and  length  of  its 
various  parts. 

b.  Length  as  compared  with  that  of  the  animal. 

J.  Open  the  stomach. 

a.  Examine  the  orifices. 

b.  The  mucous  membrane.  (Use  a good  lense.) 

K.  Obtain  from  your  butcher  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  small  intestines  of  a calf  (just  killed). 
Place  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  for  24  hours.  Then 
open  under  water  and  examine  with  lense  of 
power  of  20  or  30  diameters.  What  are  the  lit- 
tle papilla-like  bodies? 

Anatomy. 

Structure. — In  this  system  the  tissues  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  tubes. 
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Divisions. — It  is  divided  into  five  principal  divisions 
according  to  the  functions  performed  by  the  part:  of 
alimentation,  of  respiration, of  circulation,  of  secretion 
and  of  excretion. 

Alimentary  Canal. — The  first  division,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  prepare  the  food  for  absorption  is  called 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Tissues  of  Alimentary  Canal.— The  principal  tissues 
of  this  canal  are  muscular,  connective,  mucous,  and 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  a fourth,  the  serous  is  found. 

The  mucous  Membrane. — This  membrane  lines  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  respiratory  tract,  the  glands  and 
tubes  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all 
other  tubes  communicating  with  the  air. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  in  reality  a modified  skin, 
reflected  inward  to  line  the  various  tubes  which  have 
external  openings  and  changed  in  its  structure  to 
adapt  it  to  its  new  functions. 

Like  the  skin  it  is  composed  of  two  principal  layers, 
the  epithelium  which  are  of  various  forms,  squamous, 
columnar,  and  ciliated,  and  often  arranged  in  several 
layers;  and  the  corium  consisting  of  connective  tis- 
sues, either  simple,  areolar  or  containing  a greater  or 
less  quantity  of  lymphoid  tissue,  being  supplied  with 
a dense  net- work  of  cappillaries.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  connected  with  organs  which  it  lines  by  con- 
nective tissue  which  is  sometimes  very  abundant 
forming  a well  marked  layer  called  the  submucous 
tissue. 

In  the  epithelium  is  imbedded  little  glands  which 
secrete  the  fluid  (mucuous)  which  moistens  the  mem- 
brane. We  shall  notice  that  as  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  has  new  functions  to  perform,  it  becomes  mod- 
ified for  its  varied  work. 

The  Month. — The  alimentary  canal  begins  with  the 
mouth  or  buccal  cavity.  The  mouth  is  nearly  oval  in 
shape.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  lips,  on  the  sides 
bv  the  cheeks  and  areolar  processes  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  above  by  the  hard  palate,  below  by  the 
tongue  and  mucous  membrane,  behind  by  the  soft 
palate.  The  free  border  of  the  soft  palate  is  called 
the  uvula.  Examine  the  mouth  by  aid  of  a looking 
glass. 

The  opening  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  is 
called  the  fauces. 

The  Pharnyx. — This  is  the  cavity  just  back  of  the 
mouth  and  nasal  passages.  It  is  four  inches  in 
length  extending  from  the  under  surface  of  the  skull 
to  the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tabrae.  It  has  seven  openings. 

1.  Two  from  the  nasal  passages  -posterior  nares. 

2.  To  the  ears — Eustachian  tubes. 

3.  To  the  mouth  —fauces. 

4.  To  the  larynx — glottis. 

5.  To  the  esophagus  below. 

It  has  three  coats,  the  outer  muscular  consisting  of 
two  sets  of  fibers,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  a mid- 
dle fibrous,  and  an  inner  mucous.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  covered  as  low  down  as  the  floor  of  the 
nares  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  Esophagus  or  Gullet. — It  is  the  continuation 
of  the  pharynx  and  extends  to  the  stomach.  Its 
length  is  about  nine  inches.  It  lies  in  front  of  the 
spine  and  back  of  the  trachea.  Its  general  direction 
is  vertical.  Its  coats  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
phary  nx.  There  is  however  a marked  modification  in 


the  mucous  membrane  the  little  glands  secreting  an 
oily  fluid  ( esophageal  glands)  which  are  most  numerous 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube. 

Cavities  of  the  Body. — In  a transverse  section  of 
the  body  two  cavities  are  presented,  a small  one 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  bone,  [posterior  or  neural 
cavity ],  a larger  one  in  front,  ventral  or  haemal  cavity 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a transverse  muscular 
membrane  [ diaphragm ] the  upper  cavity  {chest,  or 
thorax:  containing  lungs,  heart,  etc.,  and  the  lower  («6- 
domen ) containing  stomach, intestines,  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  kidneys, bladder,  etc. 

The  Stomach. — Before  reaching  the  stomach  the 
esophagus  passes  through  the  diaphragm.  It  termi- 
nates at  the  cardiac  orifice.  At  this  point  the  alimen- 
tary canal  becomes  very  much  enlarged  into  a pouch- 
like organ  {stomach). 


LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 

During  the  month  give  special  attention  to  homo- 
phonous  words.  Pupils  of  the  third  reader  grade 
should  be  able  to  spell,  define,  and  use  correctly  in 
sentences,  the  words  given  below: 


1.  adds 

69.  hall 

poll 

adze 

haul 

137. 

pore 

2.  air 

70.  hart 

pour 

ere 

heart 

138. 

pray 

e’er 

71.  heel 

prey 

heir 

heal 

139. 

prize 

3.  ale 

72.  herd 

pries 

ail 

heard 

140. 

quire 

4.  all 

73.  here 

choir 

awl 

hear 

141. 

rain 

5.  altar 

74.  hew 

rein 

alter 

hue 

reign 

6.  ant 

75.  higher 

142. 

rap 

aunt 

hire 

wrap 

7.  ate 

76.  him 

143. 

rays 

eight 

hymn 

raise 

8.  bale 

77.  hoes 

raze 

bail . 

hose 

144. 

read 

9.  ball 

78.  hole 

reed 

bawl 

whole 

145. 

right 

10.  bare 

79.  holy 

rite 

bear 

wholly 

write 

11.  be 

80.  hoop 

wright 

bee 

whoop 

146. 

ring 

12.  beer 

81.  in 

wring 

bier 

inn 

147. 

road 

13.  beet 

82.  isle 

rode 

beat 

aisle 

rowed 

14.  berry 

HI 

148. 

rose 

burv 

83.  jam 

149. 

role 

15.  bell 

jamb 

roll 

belle 

84.  kernel 

150. 

rood 

16.  blue 

colonel 

rude 

blew 

85.  key 

rued 

17.  bough 

quay 

151. 

root 

bow 

86.  kill' 

route 

18.  bow 

kiln 

152. 

rote 

beau 

87.  lain 

wrote 

19.  brake 

lane 

153. 

rung 

break 

88.  leaf 

wrung 

20.  bred 

lief 

154. 

rye 
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bread 

89.  least 

wry 

21.  burrow 

leased 

155.  sail 

borough 

90.  led 

sale 

22.  by 

lead 

156.  see 

buy 

91.  leek 

sea 

23.  canvas 

leak 

157.  seal 

canvass 

92.  liar 

ceil 

24.  ceiling 

lier 

158.  seem 

sealing 

lyre 

seam 

25.  cell 

93.  lie 

159.  seen 

sell 

lye 

scene 

26.  cellar 

94.  limb 

seine 

seller 

limn 

160.  sees 

27.  cent 

95.  lone 

seas 

sent 

loan 

seize 

scent 

96.  loot 

161.  side 

28.  chews 

lute 

sighed 

choose 

97.  made 

162.  sign 

29.  choler 

maid 

sine 

collar 

98.  male 

163.  size 

30.  cite 

mail 

sighs 

site 

99.  mane 

164.  slow 

sight 

main 

sloe 

31.  clause 

100.  mantle 

165.  soared 

claws 

mantel 

sword 

32.  clime 

101.  marshal 

166.  sore 

climb 

martial 

soar 

33.  cord 

102.  marten 

167.  soul 

chord 

martin 

sole 

34.  core 

103.  mean 

168.  so 

corps 

mien 

sow 

35.  course 

104.  meddle 

sew 

coarse 

medal 

169.  stake 

36.  creek 

105.  meet 

steak 

creak 

mete 

170.  stair 

37.  crews 

meat 

stare 

cruise 

106.  metal 

171.  steal 

cruse 

mettle 

steel 

38.  currents 

107.  miner 

172.  straight 

currants 

minor 

strait 

39.  days 

108.  mist 

173.  style 

daze 

missed 

stile 

40.  deer 

109.  mite 

174.  sum 

dear 

might 

some 

41.  dew 

110.  moan 

175.  sun 

due 

mown 

son 

42.  die 

111.  mode 

176.  sweet 

dye 

mowed 

suite 

43.  done 

112.  more 

177.  tacks 

dun 

mower 

tax 

44.  doze 

113.  mote 

178.  tale 

dose 

moat 

tail 

45.  draft 

114.  mussel 

179.  taper 

draught 

muscle 

tapir 

46.  dying 

115.  nay 

180.  tare 

dyeing 

neigh 

tear 

47.  eve 

116.  need 

181.  tier 

I 

knead 

tear 

48.  faint 

117.  new 

182.  thee 

feint 

knew 

the 

49.  fare 

gnu 

183.  throne 

fair 

118.  nit 

thrown 

50.  feet 

knit 

184.  tide 

feat 

119.  no 

tied 

51.  fellow 

know 

185.  time 

felloe 

120.  none 

thyme 

52.  find 

nun 

186. 

toe 

fined 

121.  nose 

tow 

53.  fiee 

knows 

187. 

tolled 

flea 

122.  not 

told 

54.  flew 

knot 

188. 

ton 

flue 

123.  oar 

tun 

55.  flour 

ore 

189. 

two 

flower 

o’er 

too 

56.  fore 

124.  our 

to 

four 

hour 

190. 

vain 

57.  forth 

125.  pail 

vein 

fourth 

pale 

vane 

58.  fowl 

126.  pain 

191. 

vale 

foul 

pane 

veil 

59.  fur 

127.  pair 

192. 

wade 

fir 

pare 

weighed 

60.  gate 

pear 

193. 

wait 

gait 

128.  pause 

weight 

61.  gilj 

paws 

194. 

waste 

guilt 

129.  peace 

waist 

62.  gild 

piece 

195. 

ware 

guild 

130.  peel 

wear 

63.  grate 

peal 

196. 

week 

great 

131.  peer 

weak 

64.  grater 

pier 

197. 

won 

greater 

132.  plate 

one 

65.  groan 

plait 

198. 

wood 

grown 

133.  plane 

would 

66.  guest 

plain 

199. 

yoke 

guessed 

134.  please 

yolk 

67.  hale 

pleas 

200. 

you 

hail 

135.  plum 

yew 

68.  hair 

plumb 

ewe 

hare 

136.  pole 

Write  a few  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and  have 
pupils  copy,  filling  blanks  properly;  or  what  is  better, 
copy  the  sentences  on  cards  to  be  handed  to  pupils, 
thus: 


Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks 
with  here  or  hear. 

1.  Did  you the  thunder’i 

2.  — = — is  a pretty  bird. 

3.  is  an  old  man.  He  cannot well. 

4.  We  like  to pleasant  words. 

5.  The  children  should  come when  they 

the  bell. 


How  many  of  your  pupils  can  use  all  the  words  of 
above  list  correctly  in  sentences?  Give  them  a fair 
test  without  drill  on  this  list.  Send  names  of  those 
who  use  all  the  words  correctly  for  mention  in  the 
next  number  of  The  School  News. 


TWO,  TOO,  TO. 

The  words  two,  too  and  to  are  never  too  well 
known,  and  frequent  and  thorough  drill  are  necessary 
to  make  the  child  perfectly  familiar  with  them  so  that 
no  mistakes  occur  when  they  are  used  in  writing. 

The  use  of  the  words  in  phrases  and  sentences  is 
valuable,  and  helps  to  impress  them  upon  the  mind. 
Let  one  exercise  be  to  make  phrases  with  two : 
two  boys,  two  tops, 

two  girls,  two  windows, 

two  pencils,  etc. 
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Following  this  have  similar  exercises  with  too 
and  to: 


too  late, 

to  come, 

too  early, 

to  go, 

too  warm, 

to  have. 

too  cold. 

to  get, 

too  long. 

to  ask, 

too  short, 

to  wait. 

etc. 

etc. 

After  such  drill  with  phrases,  test  exercises  may 
be  given  with  sentences  like  the  following,  in  which 
blanks  occur  to  be  filled  with  two,  too  and  to  as  the 
meaning  requires: 

I was late  for  the  train,  so  I could  not  go 

the  city. 

There  were apples  in  the  dish  and  I gave  one 

Mary. 

I went  far  south  and  had ride 

miles  farther.  * 

He  filled  the  pails full  of  water  

carry  them. 

It  is cold  go  miles,  tonight. — 

Indiana  School  Journal. 


MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Locate  them. 

2.  In  what  directions  do  they  trend  t 

3.  Through  what  states  and  territories  do  they 
extend  t 


1. 

Rocky 

5. 

St.  Elias 

2. 

Sierra  Nevada 

6. 

Hood 

3. 

Coast  Range 

7. 

Pikes  Peak 

4. 

Cascade 

8. 

Longs  Peak 

RIVERS. 


Where  does  each  river  riset 
In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 
Through  what  states  t 
Into  what  does  it  empty  l 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1.  Missouri 

2.  Yellowstone 

3.  Platte 

4.  Arkansas 

5.  Rio  Grande 


6.  Colorado 

7.  Sacramento 

8.  Columbia 

9.  Williamette 
10.  Yukon 


GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR. 


The  following  states  and  territories  are  to  be 
studied: 


1.  California 

2.  Oregon 

3.  Washington 

4.  Montana 


5.  Idaho 

6.  Wyoming 

7.  Nevada 

8.  Utah 


9.  Colorado 

10.  Arizona 

11.  New  Mexico 

12.  Alaska. 


1.  Bound  each  of  above  states  and  territories. 

2.  Name  and  locate  capitals. 

3.  Give  the  area  ( comparative ) of  these  states.  Call 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  fact  that  they  are  much 
larger  than  Eastei'n  States. 

4.  Compare  the  area  of  each  state  with  that  of  your 
home  state. 

5.  Study  the  climate  of  this  group  of  states.  Com- 
pare with  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  same  latitude. 
Explain  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  climate. 

6.  List  the  products  of  this  group  of  stales.  Give 
special  attention  to  the  mineral  products. 

7.  Name  two  principal  products  of  each  state. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  about  what  is  meant  by 

the  “block  method”  of  bounding  states.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  illustrates  the  plan : 

British  Col.  Montana 


Montana 


Idaho 

Area,  84,800 

Wyoming 


Nevada  Utah 

For  written  reviews  this  method  of  bounding  states 
is  very  convenient. 


Washington 


Oregon 


1.  Where  are  they  t 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  opent 

1.  San  Francisco  3.  Puget 

2.  Georgia  4.  Juan  de  Fuca 

LAKES. 

1.  Where  are  they  t 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  opent 

1.  (4reat  Salt  3.  Yellowstone 

2.  Tulare  4.  Klamath 

CAPES. 

1.  Locate  them  and  name  the  waters  into  which 
they  project. 

1.  Mendocino  3.  Barrow 

2.  Flattery  4.  Prince  of  Wales 

ISLANDS. 

1.  Where  are  they? 

2.  By  what  waters  are  they  surrounded 1 

1.  Santa  Barbara  3.  Vancouver 

2.  Aleutian  4.  Baranoff 

CITIES. 

1.  Locate  each  one  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted. 

2.  Name  the  metropolis  of  each  state. 


1. 

Denver 

11. 

Boise  Citv 

2. 

Portland 

12. 

Walla  Walla 

3. 

Salem 

13. 

Olympia 

4. 

SanFrancisco 

14. 

Salt  lake  City 

5. 

Sacramento 

15. 

Ogden 

6. 

Los  Angeles 

16. 

Prescott 

7. 

Helena 

17. 

Tucson 

8. 

Virginia  City 

18. 

Santa  Fe 

9. 

Carson  City 

19. 

Tahlequah 

10. 

Cheyenne 

20. 

Sitka 

NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. 

Much  of  the  grandest  natural  scenery  of  the  world 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  Have 
pupils  write  compositions  about  the  Mammoth  Trees 
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of  California , Yosemite  Falls,  Great  Falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Geysers,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  etc. 

The  following  in  reference  to  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  is  taken  from  McCormick's  Practical 
Work  in  Geography. 

“ Yellowstone  National  Park  is  a tract  of  country 
sixty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty-five 
miles  from  east  to  west,  set  apart  by  Congress  in  1872 
for  a great  National  park.  It  is  mostly  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Wyoming,  but  includes  a small  por- 
tion of  Montana.  It  certainly  possesses  striking 
characteristics  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
devoted,  exhibiting  the  grand  and  magnificent  in  its 
snow-capped  mountains  and  dark  canons,  the  pictur- 
esque in  its  splendid  water-falls  and  strangely  formed 
rocks,  the  beautiful  in  the  sylvan  shore  of  its  noble 
lake,  and  the  phenomenal  in  its  geysers,  hot  springs, 
and  mountains  of  sulphur.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
in  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  are  there  united  so 
many  surprising  features — none  where  the  conditions 
of  beauty  and  contrast  are  so  calculated  to  delight  the 
artist,  or  where  the  phenomena  are  so  abundant  for 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  student. 

The  Yellowstone  Lake  lies  near  the  southeasterly 
corner  of  the  park,  the  Yellowstone  River  flowing 
from  its  upper  boundary,  and  running  almost  due 
north.  The  lake  is  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
its  average  width  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  Its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  seven  thousand  feet, 
while  its  basin  is  surrounded  by  mountains  reaching 
an  altitude  of  over  ten  thousand  feet,  the  peaks  of 
which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Numerous 
hot  springs  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
also  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  About  fifteen  miles 
from  the  lake,  the  river  takes  two  distinct  precipitous 
leaps,  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  and  be- 
yond the  Falls  cuts  its  way  through  an  immense  can- 
on, the  vertical  walls  of  which  reach,  at  places,  the 
height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  Near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  park,  the  Madison  river  takes  its 
rise,  and  along  one  of  the  branches  of  this  river,  known 
as  Fire-Hole  river,  are  found  numerous  extraordinary 
geysers,  some  of  which  throw  volumes  of  boiling  wa- 
ter to  a height  exceeding  two  hundred  feet.” 


HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  study  the  first  three  administra- 
tions— Washington’s,  Adams’s,  and  Jefferson’s.  No- 
tice and  make  use  of  the  references  to  the  constitution 
given  in  the  State  Course  of  Study.  In  this  way  civil 
government  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
history. 

SET  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  “set  questions”  may  be  used  in  the 
study  of  each  administration: 

1.  * President  elected  by  what  party? 

2.  On  what  political  issue  was  he  elected? 

3.  When  and  how  elected? 

4.  Which  in  order  of  the  presidents? 

5.  Who  was  his  predecessor?  Successor? 

6.  What  states  .admitted  during  his  administra- 
tion? 

7.  What  wars,  if  any?  Cause?  Result? 


8.  Name  and  explain  all  important  events  of  the 
administration. 

“Outlines  or  blackboard  forms,  presenting,  at  a 
glance,  the  prominent  points  in  the  history,  should  be 
prepared  by  the  pupil  for  each  administration,  after  a 
model  suggested  by  the  teacher,  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  outline  is  not  history,  it  is  sim- 
ply an  aid  to  it,  and  should  be  prepared  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  study  of  the  administration”. 
Course  of  Study. 

The  following  blackboard  forms,  taken  from  Train- 
er's How  to  Study  and  Teach  U.  S.  History  are  sug- 
gestive: 


Washington, 
“The  Father 
of  his 
Country.” 


1789  to  1797. 


Seat  of  Government. 
First  Census. 
Vermont. 

U.  S.  Bank. 
Kentucky. 

Cotton  Gin. 
-Corner-Stone. 

1794—  Whisky. 

1795—  Mississippi. 

1796—  Tennessee. 


1790 

1791 

1792 
1793- 


Adams, 
“The  Firm 
Federalist.” 


f 1797  to  1801. 

| 1798  Reprisal  Act. 

-j  1799  Washington. 
i son  S Treaty  of  Commerce. 

j^iouu  ^ geat  of  G0vernment. 


Jefferson, 
“Writer  of  the 
Declaration  of 
Independence.” 


f 1801  to  1809. 

1801  to  1805  Tripolitan. 

1802  Ohio. 

j 1803  Louisiana. 
i oaa  j Burr — Hamilton. 

I8U  | Lewis  and  Clarke. 

\ Webster’s  Dictionary. 
iouo  j Burrtg  Conspiracy. 

( Steamboat. 

1807  ) Slave  Trade. 

( Embargo  Act. 


Encourage  pupils  to  read  all  the  histories  at  their 
command,  and  then  put  the  books  aside,  and  write  an 
account  of  each  event  in  their  own  language.  In 
this  composition  work,  show  pupils  how  to  arrange 
the  parts  in  logical  order,  how  to  select  that  which  is 
important  and  to  omit  what  is  unimportant;  also  give 
due  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  para- 
graphing. 


GEOGRAPHY— FIFTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  review  the  geography  of  South 
America  and  Europe.  The  outline  given  on  page  28 
of  the  September  number  of  this  journal  will  be  help- 
ful in  reviewing  South  America.  A similar  outline 
of  Europe  is  given  on  page  36  of  the  October  number. 

An  excellent  plan  for  reviewing  the  geographical 
names  is  to  secure  strips  of  cardboard  | of  an  inch 
wide  and  2 inches  long,  on  which  to  write  the  names, 
thus: 


Trinidad? 

Cotopaxi? 

Maderia? 

At  the  recitation,  hand  each  pupil  five  or  ten  of 
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these  cards,  have  him  rise,  pronounce  the  name  on 
each  card,  and  tell  what  and  where  it  is.  See  that  all 
names  are  pronounced  correctly,  and  that  pupils  use 
good  language,  and  give  answers  in  complete  state- 
ments. At  another  time,  have  pupils  pass  to  black- 
board and  write  answers.  See  that  all  names  are 
spelled  correctly.  This  is  a review  and  pupils  should 
be  thorough  in  the  work.  If  the  lesson  «has  been 
properly  assigned  so  that  pupils  know  just  what  is 
expected  of  them,  they  should  be  ready  to  recite 
promptly  and  without  mistakes.  If  ten  names  are 
given  a pupil  and  he  fails  on  one  of  them  the  recita- 
tion is  not  good.  The  teacher  who  accepts,  day  after 
day,  lessons  that  are  only  partly  learned  is  doing  his 
pupils  great  injustice  by  allowing  them  to  form  the 
habit  of  meeting  life’s  obligations  imperfectly.  The 
pupils  who  habitually  gets  nine-tenths  of  a lesson 
may,  in  the  school  of  life,  fulfill  but  nine  of  ten  prom- 
ises, pay  but  nine  of  ten  debts,  perform  but  nine  of 
ten  duties.  The  writer  believes  that  many  of  the 
failures  in  business  may  be  traced  to  careless  habits 
formed  in  school.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher. 


HISTORY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Pupils  have  completed  the  history  of  the  U.  S., 
studying  it  by  epochs,  colonies,  and  administrations. 
Now  they  should  be  able  to  take  up  any  topic,  as 
Slavery,  Inventions,  Accessions  of  Territory,  and  give 
its  history  in  chronological  order.  All  important  top- 
ics of  U.  S.  History  should  be  reviewed  in  this  way. 
The  Course  of  Study  gives  four  important  topics  to  be- 
studied  during  the  month,  viz.:  His  ton*  of  Slavery, 
Accessions  of  Territory,  Panics,  and  Inventions. 

r1619.  Introduced  into  Virginia. 

1628.  Introduced  into  New  York. 

1630.  Introduced  into  Massachusetts. 
1660-1676.  Opposed  by  Colonies,  but 
fostered  by  Great  Britain. 

1741.  Negro  plot  in  New  York. 

1780.  Northern  States  began  to  abolish 
slavery.  Until  this  time  slavery 
existed  in  all  the  colonies. 

1787.  Discussed  at  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution. 

1808.  Importation  of  slaves  into  the 
U.  S.  forbidden. 

1790-1810.  Laws  passed  against  it  in 
all  states  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line. 

1820  i ^issouri  Compromise. 

\ Slave  trade  declared  piracy. 

1845.  Texas  admitted  with  privilege 
of  holding  slaves. 

1846.  Wilmot  Proviso. 

1850.  Omnibus  Bill. 

1854.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

1855-1860.  Kansas  troubles. 

18-7  \ Dred  Scott  Decision. 

( Personal  Liberty  Laws. 

1859.  John  Brown’s  Raid. 

-locA  \ Lincoln  elected. 

1860  ] Secession. 

18l3  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

I 1865  Constitutional  Amendments. 


Acquisition  of  Territory. 

Have  pupils  make  neat  brace  outlines  similar  to 
the  following: 

1803. 

Area,  900,000. 

Obtained  by  purchase. 

From  France. 

Cost  $15,000,000. 

1819. 

Area  66,900. 

Obtained  by  purchase. 

From  Spain. 

Cost  $5,000,000. 

1845. 

Area  318,000. 

Obtained  by  annexation. 
Independent  Republic.  * 

Cost  $7,000,000  debts  assumed. 

1847. 

Area  523,000. 

Obtained  by  conquest. 

From  Mexico. 

Cost  $18,000,000. 

1853. 

Area  45,500. 

Obtained  by  purchase. 

From  Mexico. 

Cost  $10,000,000. 

1867. 

Area  577,000. 

Obtained  by  purchase. 

From  Russia. 

Cost  $7,200,000. 

Have  pupils  expand  each  of  above  outlines  into  a 
composition. 

PANICS. 

Study  those  named  in  the  Course  of  Study;  but  do 
not  fail  to  study  the  cause  of  each  one.  Teachers  and 
pupils  may  learn  some  valuable  financial  lessons  from 
a careful  study  of  the  causes  of  the  great  panics  that 
have  occurred  in  the  U.  S. 

inventions. 


Invention.  - inventor.  time. 

1.  Cotton  Gin,'  Eli  Whitney,  1793. 

2.  Steamboat,  Robort  Fulton,  1807. 

3.  Steel  Plow,  Jethro  Wood,  1819. 

4.  Telegraph,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  1837. 

5.  Sewing  Machine,  Elias  Howe,  1843. 

6.  Reaper,  Cyrus  McCormick,  1845. 


8.  Cultivator, 

9.  Sub.  Marine  Tel.,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  1866. 

10.  Telephone,  Graham  Bell,  1877. 

11.  Phonograph,  Thos  A.  Edison.  1877. 

12.  Electric  Light,  Thos.  A.  Edison,  1878. 


Tell  what  industry  and  what  section  of  the  country 
is  affected  by  each  of  above  inventions.  Use  each 
invention  as  the  subject  of  a composition. 


Too  many  pupils  “finish”  arithmetic  mechanically 
and  have  not  learned  to  think  or  reason. — Michigan 
Course  of  Study. 


Louisiana 

Purchase,  j 


Florida,  -j 

f 

I 

Texas,  j 

I 

California,  etc.  { 


Gadsden  J 
Purchase  'j 

{ 

[ 

Alaska.  ) 
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PRONUNCIATION  MATCH. 

The  spelling  match,  though  valuable  and  even  in- 
dispensable, like  other  good  things,  may  become 
monotonous,  and  a change  will  be  found  refreshing 
and  entertaining.  Some  Friday  afternoon  let  your 
advanced  pupils  “choose  up,”  and  try  the  following 
list  as  a test  in  pronunciation : 


err 

era 

ere 

coffee 

care 

turbine 

turquoise 

construe 

communist 

courtesy 

elegiac 

elephantine 

excise 

exhale 

exhaust 

byzantine 

curacoa 

courier 

dado 

dais 

decorous 

vendue 

okra 

valet 

off 

lyceum 

onyx 

humor" 

cuneiform 

pare 

Philemon 

donative 

indissoluble 

docile 

double-quick 

wont  (custom) 

Italian 

eh 

drama 

dumbfound 

amateur 

eighteen 

vagary 

tenet 

millionaire 

vicar 

plagiarism 

desuetude 

pyrites 

terpsichore 

resource 

tribunal 

thalia 

sacristan 

suite 

ordeal 

telegraphy 

nape 

sesame 

tragacanth 

rise 

photographer 

sardanapalus 

used 

research 

recitation 

troth 

soprano 

crescent 

— Western  School  Journal 


ARITHMETIC. 

MENTAL  WOBK. 

1.  Two  boys  traveled  in  opposite  directions,  one  at 
the  rate  of  6 miles  an  hour,  the  other  5 miles.  How 
far  apart  were  they  in  6 hours? 

2.  How  many  cords  of  wood  at  $6  a cord  will  it 
take  to  pay  for  2 tons  of  coal  at  $7  a ton. 

3.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  at  5 cents  a quart 
will  it  take  to  pay  for  six  dozen  eggs  at  20  cents  a 
dozen? 

4.  How  many  sq.  feet  in  floor  of  a room  that  is  6 
feet  wide  and  9 feet  long? 

B.  At  12  a rod,  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  a field 
that  is  10  rods  square? 

6.  How  many  rods  in  a field  10  rods  square? 

7.  How  many  yards  of  fringe  vtfill  it  take  to  put 
around  a table  that  is  60  inches  long  and  30  inches 
wide? 

8.  What  is  the  interest  of  $30  at  10  per  cent,  for 

years? 

9.  At  $10  a barrel,  how  much  flour  can  be  bought 
for  $85? 


IT 

10.  How  many  pounds  in  80  shillings? 

. 11.  One  barrel  of  flour  cost  $8,  what  will  \ of  a. 
barrel  cost? 

12.  When  § of  a cake  costs  6 cents,  what  is  the  cost 
of  the  whole  cake? 

13.  If  8 men  can  do  a piece  of  work  in  6 days,  how 
long  will  it  take  12  men? 

14.  6 is  $ of  what  number?  7 is  \ of  what  number T' 
8 is  £ of  what  number? 

15.  “\Vhat  is  \ of  8?  What  is  £ of  9? 

16.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  12?  of  9?  of  6? 

17.  Bought  6 acres  of  land  at  $8  an  acre,  and  sold 
it  for  $75.  What  was  the  gain? 

18.  Bought  a knife  for  80  cents,  and  by  selling  it 
lost  25  cents,.  What  was  the  selling  price? 

19.  Bought  a pair  of  boots  for  $5,  and  sold  them 
for  $6.  What  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

QUICK  RECOGNITION  OF  WORDS. 

Let  the  teacher  prepare  separate  slips  of  paper, 
each  one  about  eight  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide.  On  each  of  these  slips  different  words,  as 
follows,  may  be  written,  or  others  more  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  class:  “dog,”  “horse,”  “man,”  “going,” 
“running,”  “hen,”  “cow,”  “cat,”  “mice.”  These  are 
laid  in  a pile  on  the  table  face  down.  The  teacher 
now  holds.the  piece  before  the  class  but  an  instant 
and  at  first  allows  the  class  to  answer  in  concert.  The 
quick  recognition  of  the  word  shows  how  well  the 
pupils  have  learned  their  previous  lessons.  It  will 
be  found  that  some  pupils  are  quick  and  others 
slow.  The  slow  ones  should  be  put  in  a class  by 
themselves,  and  drilled  by  themselves.  It  is  an  in- 
justice to  classify  the  slow  pupils  with  the  rapid 
ones.  Properly  conducted,  this  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise, but  the  teacher  must  be  certain  to  allow  suf- 
ficient time  between  the  showing  of  the  words.  Ho, 
not  hurry  here;  it  will  create  confusion. 


IMAGINATION  STORIES. 

1.  Tell  about  two  children  playing  marbles. 

2.  Tell  about  two  girls  playing  with  dolls. 

3.  Tell  about  six  boys  chasing  a pig. 

4.  Tell  about  boys  picking  apples,  or  cranberries-,, 
or  strawberries. 

5.  Tell  about  a little  girl  gettiug  lost. 

6.  Tell  about  a storekeeper  and  three  different 
customers — a man,  a woman,  a child. 

7.  Tell  about  a little  girl  that  lost  her  twin  kittens. 

8.  Tell  about  a boy  who  found  a dog. 

9.  Tell  about  a man  who  could  not  catch  his. 
horse  in  the  pasture. 

10.  Tell  about  a woman  who  was  afraid  of  a cow.—, 
American  Teacher. 
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Theory  and  Practice. 


THE  “CASES  IN  INTEREST .” 

M.  F.  ANDREWS,  PIKETON  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
PIKETON,  OHIO. 

There  need  be  no  trouble  in  teaching  the  various 
cases  in  interest  if  thorough  preparation  is  made  all 
along  the  way  from  the  time  we  begin  the  subject 
of  multiplication.  If  we  would  hasten  more  “slowly” 
many  of  the  things  that  annoy  us  when  we  reach 
the  difficult  subjects  in  arithmetic,  would  disappear 
as  if  by  magic. 

I want  my  pupils  to  know  before  leaving  multipli- 
cation, that  if  several  factors  are  given  to  find  a 
product,  that  one  factor  may  be  omitted  and  found, 
if  the  product  is  given,  by  dividing  it  (the  product) 
by  the  product  of  the  factors  given.  Example:  4 
X 3X  ?=60.  If  they  have  been  properly  taught 
they  will  see  readily  that  the  desired  factor  is  5. 
Now  we  want  to  keep  this  up  through  the  entire 
school  work.  Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given 
to  the  proper  teaching  of  Decimals.  True  it  is,  the 
subject  is  as  poorly  taught  as  any  subject  in  arith- 
metic. The  principles  in  Percentage  must  be  well 
taught.  I do  not  mean  now  that  the  time  should  be 
given  to  formulas  and  foolishness,  but  to  intelligent 
teaching.  When  this  is  done  the  “first  case”  in  In- 
terest may  be  presented  easily.  One  more  factor — 
time — being  introduced.  Suppose  now  we  have  the 
question,  “What  is  the  simple  interest  on  $300  for 
4 years  at  6 per  cent.?”  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  that  $300  X 6 per  cent.  X 4 = $72. 
This  question  will  do  to  explain  the  work  of  all  the 
eases  provided  we  do  not  let  “slip”  what  we  learned 
in  multiplication.  Suppose  the  principal  is  $300, 
the  rate  6 per  cent,  and  the  interest  $72,  and  we 
wish  to  find  the  time.  $300  X 6 per  cent.  X (?)  = $72. 
The  desired  factor  is  readily  found.  Or  the  rate  be- 
ing 6 per  cent,  the  time  4 years,  and  the  interest  $72, 
to  find  the  principal,  $ (?)  X 6 per  cent.  X4  = $72. 
I would  always  use  the  rate  as  so  many  hundredths, 
rather  than  the  sign.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole 
matter  can  be  summed  up,  by  teaching  well,  multi- 
tiplication,  division  and  decimal  fractions. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GEOGRAPHY. — QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  three  important  mineral  products  of 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  What  are  Geysers?  Where  would  you  go  to 
find  them  on  the  grandest  scale? 


3.  What  effect  has  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
on  the  climate  of  the  region  east  of  them? 

4.  Name  five  bays  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 

5.  In  what  region  of  South  America  is  the  climate 
hottest? 

6.  Name  five  kinds  of  animals  found  native  in  the 
North  Frigid  zone. 

7.  Which  country  of  Europe  produces  most  wine? 
tin?  silk?  lace?  salt? 

8.  In  what  country  of  Europe  is  Mohammedanism 
the  prevailing  religion?  In  what  country  was 
Mahomet  bom? 

9.  Name  one  sea  and  two  channels  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

10.  Describe  the  Congo  river,  mentioning  source, 
direction,  and  water  into  which  it  flows. 

GEOGRAPHY. — ANSWERS. 

1.  Coal,  petroleum,  iron,  etc. 

2.  Geysers  are  springs  which  spout  jets  of  hot 
water  into  the  air  periodically.  The  grandest  geysers 
are  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

3.  These  mountains  condense  the  vapor  coming 
from  the  Pacific,  and  so  cause  the  climate  east  of 
them  to  be  very  dry. 

4.  Answers  may  differ. 

5.  In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

6.  Answers  may  differ. 

7.  France;  England;  France;  Belgium;  Austria. 

8.  Turkey;  Arabia. 

9.  Irish  Sea,  St.  George’s  Channel.  North  Channel. 

10.  It  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  flows  west- 
ward and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

ARITHMETIC. QUESTIONS. 

1.  Write  in  words,  3,648.0294. 

2.  Reduce  240  rd.  4 yd.  1.2  ft.  to  the  decimal  of  a 
mile. 

3.  In  the  written  number  185.4  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  two  (left  hand)  figures  is  how 
many  times  the  value  expressed  by  the  second  two 
figures? 

4JX/r 

4.  (!+I)X  =? 

* of  16* 

5.  If  .01125  of  the  value  of  a piece  of  property  is 
$348.75,  what  is  the  whole  value? 

6.  If  I sell  § of  my  farm  for  f of  what  the  farm 
cost  me,  what  is  my  gain  per  cent.? 

7.  How  much  money  shall  I remit  to  my  broker 
in  order  that  he  may  purchase  for  me  24  shares  of 
D.  L.  &,  W.  R.  R.  stock  at  a premium  of  41*  per 
cent.,  brokerage  * per  cent.,  par  value  $100  per 
share? 

8.  Find  the  amount  to-day  of  $210.25  at  interest 
from  January  2, 1889,  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

9.  Make  and  solve  a problem  illustrating  the  ap- 
plication of  simple  proportion. 
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10.  A coal  bin  is  6 feet  long  4 feet  wide.  How  deep 
must  it  be  to  contain  five  tons  of  stove  coal,  if  one 
ton  occupies  36  cubic  feet  of  space? 

ARITHMETIC. — ANSWERS. 

1.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  forty-eight  and 
two-hundred  ninety-four  ten-thousandths. 

2.  .7525  mi. 

3.  33£  times 

4. 

5.  131,000. 

6.  12|  per  cent. 

7.  $3,393. 

8.  $222.57. 

9.  Answers  will  vary. 

10.  7 ft.  6 in. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. — QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  holds  together  the  globules  of  fat  which 
compose  the  fatty  parts  of  the  body? 

2.  Describe  serous  membrane  and  state  one  of  its 
uses. 

3.  Of  what  two  substances  is  nerve  tissue  com- 
posed? 

4.  What  bone  of  the  forearm  articulates  at  the 
wrist,  nearest  the  thumb? 

5.  Describe  the  efEect  upon  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion of  an  habitually  stooping  posture. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  five  glands,  or  kinds  of  glands 
which  secrete  digestive  fluids. 

7.  Where  does  the  chyle  enter  the  lacteals,  and  to 
what  vessel  is  it  carried  by  them? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. — ANSWERS. 

1.  Connective  tissue. 

2.  It  is  a smooth  tissue  lining  all  the  closed  cavities 
and  reflected  so  as  to  cover  the  organs  contained  by 
these  cavities.  Answers  will  vary  as  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question. 

3.  The  white  substance  and  the  grey. 

4.  The  radius. 

5 The  lungs  will  be  cramped  and  diminished  in 
size  and  the  respiration  imperfect. 

6.  The  salivary,  the  gastric,  the  pancreas,  the 
liver,  the  intestinal. 

7.  It  enters  the  lacteals  in  the  villi  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  is  conveyed  by  them  to  the  thoracic  duct. 


HOME-MADE  CHARTS  FOR  SCHOOL. 

Any  teacher  at  all  apt  at  drawing  or  copying  may 
make  for  himself  charts  for  aid  in  his  work  Stout 
manilla  paper  may  be  used,  and,  if  necessary,  col- 
ored crayons.  It  is  a fact  recognized  by  all  teach- 
ers that  no  text-book  is  perfectly  adapted  to  one’s 
work.  The  teacher,  therefore,  who  is  progressive 
seeks  to  supplement  the  text-book.  Charts  made 
by  himself  will  stand  in  good  stead  for  a part  of  this 


supplemental  work.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic:  examples,  problems,  diagrams 
for  teaching  mensuration,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  may  be  put  upon  charts.  Then,  in  history, 
plans  of  battles  drawn  upon  a larger  scale,  make 
movements  and  positions  more  prominent.  In  phys- 
iology, in  physics,  in  botany,  in  astronomy,  in  book- 
keeping, there  are  often  found  better  diagrams  in 
other  text-books  than  there  are  in  the  text-books 
adopted;  these,  as  well  as  the  excellent  diagrams  in 
books  not  accessible  to  the  class,  can  be  drawn  upon 
manilla  paper  in  the  way  we  have  suggested  above. 

It  involves  too  much  work,  some  may  object.  Yet 
can  it  not  be  said  justly  that  such  an  outfit  ought 
rightfully  to  be  expected  of  the  teacher?  Take  the 
case  of  a carpenter.  What  is  his  outfit?  A chest  of 
tools,  by  no  means  an  inexpensive  equipment,  and, 
in  addition,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a year  is  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  loss  from  wear  and  tear.  Is 
anything  similar  to  this  required  of  the  average 
teacher?  Has  he  any  right,  therefore,  to  complain 
of  the  work  involved  in  securing  for  himself  an 
equal  equipment? 

PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  PRIMARY  - 
GRADES. 

Water  that  is  not  pure  should  be  boiled  and 
strained  before  using. 

No  one  should  drink  wine,  for  there  is  alcohol  in 
it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  alcohol  to  make  those  who  take 
it  want  more  alcohol. 

No  one  should  ever  drink  beer  for  it  is  poisoned 
with  alcohol. 

Beer,  wine,  and  cider  are  likely  to  make  one  want 

stronger  drinks.  

A GOOD  TIME  TABLE. 

Sixty  seconds  make  a minute, 

How  much  good  can  I do  in  it? 

Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour — 

All  the  good  that’s  in  my  power; 

Twenty  hours  and  four,  a day, 

Time  for  sleep  and  work  and  play; 

Days,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 

Make  a year  for  me  to  strive 
Right  good  things  each  day  to  do, 

That  I wise  may  grow  and  true. 

Primary  Fridays. 

That’s  what  I always  say:  if  you  wish  a thing  to  be 
well  done, 

You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to 
others. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
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ARITHMETIC  POINTERS. 

The  fundamental  operations  must  be  sunk  into 
the  automatic.  Persistent  drill  is  the  price  of  suc- 
cess. Give  this  drill  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

A three- minute-a-day,  live  exercise  in  simple  addi  - 
tion  means  a solid  hour’s  work  every  month,  and  a 
skill  that  is  invaluable. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  reason  out  each  prob- 
lem and  not  blindly  follow  rules.  Train  them  to 
make  their  own  rules. 

The  reasoning  and  operation  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct. If  one  reasons  to  the  end  before  beginning 
the  work,  he  is  free  to  select  the  most  direct  route 
and  his  mind  can  guide  the  operation  without  being 
hampered  by  the  reasoning. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  problems  should  be  mental. 
These  are  the  kind  used  in  practical  life.  With  such 
problems  the  child  can  grasp  the  relations  without 
encumbering  his  thought  with  figures. 

The  following  device  is  serviceable  for  quick  work 
in  addition. 

Have  on  the  blackboard  a series  as: 

7 6 3 2 5 

9 4 8 6 4 

1 3 7 0 6 

8 2 9 3 9 

7 5 3 1 9 • 

6 2 8 4 7 

Add  (1)  in  columns  up  and  down,  (2)  right  and 
left,  (3)  as  the  figures  are  indicated  with  pointers, 

(4)  the  number  pointed  to,  to  a given  fixed  number, 

(5)  the  three  in  a column  above  the  pointer,  below 
the  pointer  or  to  the  right  or  left,  (6)  the  four,  or 
five,  above,  below,  to  right,  left,  etc.:  (7)  a given 
fixed  number  to  the  number  indicated  by  the  two 
figures  between  which  I place  my  pointer,  as  plac- 
ing pointer  between  the  first  figures  in  first  two 
columns  to  indicate  76,  etc. 

So  in  numberless  ways  these  same  figures  can  be 
utilized  to  form  new  combinations  for  adding. — Ed- 
ucational Gazette. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Let  the  whole  class  stand  in  line.  Every  one  that 
fails,  or  repeats  a name  given  before,  must  sit  down. 
The  one  who  stands  longest  wins.  In  answering, 
the  pupils  should  confine  themselves  to  that  part  of 
the  subject  that  has  been  studied: 

Name  a city  and  tell  where  it  is. 

Name  some  vegetable  production  and  tell  where 
it  grows. 

Name  some  river  and  tell  where  it  empties. 


Name  some  manufactured  article  and  tell  where 
it  is  made. 

Name  some  city  beginning  with  the  letter  B. 
C.,  etc. 

The  teacher  will  think  of  other  ways  for  varying 
the  exercise. — Ex. 


AN  EXERCISE  ON  SIGNS  WITH  OBJECTS. 

The  teacher  holding  five  sticks  in  one  hand  and 
three  in  the  other,  shows  them  to  the  pupils.  Then 
she  says : “See  what  I do.”  (She  puts  the  five  sticks 
and  three  sticks  together.)  “You  may  write  what  I 
have  done.”  Pupils  write  5 + 3 = 8,  having  been 
previously  instructed  concerning  the  use  of  the 
signs.  Then  she  takes  six  sticks  in  one  hand  and 
five  in  the  other,  and  shows  them  to  her  pupils  for  a 
few  seconds.  They  write,  6 + 5 = 11.  By  showing 
objects  the  pupils  write  columns  of  figures  quite 
rapidly.  This  exercise  teaches  the  use  of  signs,  pro- 
motes rapid  and  correct  addition,  and  quick  and  ac- 
curate observation. — School  Journal. 


DEVICE  FOR  TEACHING  PRIMARY 
NUMBERS. 

Have  a wire  stretched  behind  the  desk  and  on  it 
string  spools.  Teach  counting  by  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  etc. 
Subtraction  tables  can  be  built  up  by  using  the 
spools,  and  also  the  lower  tables  of  multiplication. 


STORIES  FOR  REPRODUCTION. 


HIS  DOG. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  September, 
1572,  a chosen  band  of  six  hundred  Spaniards  made 
an  attack  within  the  lines  of  the  Dutch  army.  The 
sentinels  were  cut  down,  the  whole  army  surprised 
and  for  a moment  powerless.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  guards  were  in  profound  sleep;  “but  a small 
spaniel  dog,”  says  Mr.  Motley,  “who  always  passed 
the  night  upon  his  bed,  was  a most  faithful  senti- 
nel. The  creature  sprang  forward  barking  at  the 
sound  of  hostile  footsteps  and  scratching  his  mas- 
ter’s face  with  his  paws.  There  was  just  time  for 
the  Prince  to  mount  a horse  that  was  ready  sad. 
died,  and  to  effect  his  escape  through  the  darkness 
before  his  enemies  sprang  into  the  tent.  His  serv- 
ants were  cut  down,  his  master  of  the  horse  and  two 
of  his  secretaries,  who  gained  their  saddles  a moment 
later,  all  lost  their  lives,  and  but  for  a little  dog’s 
watchfulness,  William  of  Orange,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders the  whole  weight  of  his  country’s  fortune  de- 
pended, would  have  been  led  within  a week  to  an 
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ignominious  death.  The  Prince  ever  afterwards 
kept  a spaniel  in  his  bed-chamber.” — Selected. 

HOW  SOME  LITTLE  BOYS  MADE  CHALK. 

First  I must  tell  you  that  these  little  boys  who 
made  the  'chalk,  all  go  to  the  same  school.  They 
are  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  there 
are  only  nine  of  them.  One  day  their  teacher  read 
to  them  something  about  chalk — how  it  is  formed 
from  lime  and  gas;  then  she  told  them  that,  every 
time  we  breathe,  the  same  kind  of  gas  that  helps  to 
form  chalk,  comes  out  from  our  lungs  and  is  carried 
away  with  our  breath.  Now,  if  we  breathe  into  lime 
water  what  happens  ? The  lime  is  changed.  The 
gas  in  our  breath  turns  the  lime  into  chalk.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  way  by  which  the  children  made 
themselves  sure  of  this. 

Miss  May  got  somp  lumps  of  lime,  such  as  you 
have  seen  men  use  to  make  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  a bottle  of  water.  The  lumps  crumbled  and 
fell  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water.  This 
formed  the  lime  water.  After  it  had  stood  awhile 
the  lime  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving 
the  water  very  clear;  but  some  little  bits  of  lime 
staid  with  the  water,  though  they  were  so  small 
they  could  not  be  seen. 

Miss  May  poured  the  clear  part  into  bottles  and 
each  boy  took  one,  then  from  a long  box  she  took 
some  straws,  and  handed  one  to  each  child.  Each 
put  one  end  of  the  straw  into  his  mouth,  and 
breathed  into  the  clear  lime  water.  The  clear  water 
soon  grew  cloudy  and  looked  like  milk.  They  now 
set  the  bottles  away,  and  in  a short  time  the  white 
chalk  settled  at  the  bottom  in  a fin®  powder.  The 
gas  in  the  breath  that  came  from  their  I’-ngs  had 
turned  into  chalk. — The  Fountain. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Complete  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  in- 
serting the  proper  form  of  the  verb  found  in  parent- 
heses on  the  same  line: 

1.  Lucy  has  ....  her  apron.  (Tear). 

2.  The  bird  has  ....  off.  (Fly). 

3 The  monkey  has ....  all  the  bread,  (steal) 

4.  I have ....  the  cattle  out  of  the  garden,  (drive) 

5.  The  book  has. . . .from  the  table,  (fall) 

6.  He  has the  apples  from  the  tree,  (shake) 

USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  PRIMARY  ARITH- 
METIC CLASSES. 

Pupils  encounter  more  difficulty  in  arithmetic  from 
inability  to  read  correctly  than  from  any  other  cause. 
To  become  good  arithmeticians,  they  must  read  un- 
derstandingly.  No  amount  of  reading  for  them,  or 
to  them,  or  explanation  by  the  teacher,  can  make 


good  the  inability  to  read  intelligently.  Therefore 
require  each  pupil  to  read  from  the  lx>ok,  in  the 
class,  the  exercises  of  the  lesson,  and  then  to  state 
orally  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  read. 


MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  MORNING  EXER- 
CISES. 

There  are  a good  many  hard  times  in  this  life  of 
ours,  but  we  can  always  bear  them  if  we  ask  help 
in  the  right  way. — Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Despise  not  little  sins;  the  gallant  ship  may  sink, 
Though  only  drop  by  drop  the  watery  tide  it  drink 

— Froude. 

’Tis  sweet  to  think,  when  struggling 
the  goal  of  life  to  win, 

That  just  beyond  the  shores  of  time 
The  better  years  begin. 

— Curry. 

Who  learns  and  learns,  but  acts  not  what  he  knows, 
Is  one  who  ploughs  and  ploughs,  but  never  sows. 

Live  as  though  life  were  earnest,  and  life  will  be 
so.— Emerson. 

It  is  better  to  fall  short  of  a high  mark  than  to 
reach  at  a low  one.— H.  L.  Payne. 

Sow  truth,  if  thou  the  true  wouldst  reap; 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain ; 

Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  keep: 

From  hollow  works  and  deeds  remain. 

— Bonar. 


THE  SHIP  OF  STATE. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hope  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast  and  sail  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a forge  and  what  a heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

’Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 

’Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a rent  made  by  the  gale! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on!  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee! 
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QUOTATION  MATCHES. 

For  a variety  exercise  the  quotation  match  after 
the  old  plan  of  “spelling  down”  will  afFord  interest- 
ing and  profitable  entertainment  occasionally,  at  the 
same  time  serving  to  quicken  the  memory. 

The  pupils  all  stand,  and  each  in  order  gives  a 
quotation  and  the  author.  Whenever  a pupil  fails 
to  give  a quotation  and  the  author,  he  sits.  Another 
plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  or  recite  short  quota- 
tions and  titles  ot  pieces  and  have  the  pupils  give 
the  authors.  For  this  latter  plan  here  is  a list  of 
quotations  and  titles  with  which  the  teacher  may 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  pupils’  memories.  Of  course 
the  exercise  is  for  the  advanced  classes. 

WHO  WROTE? 

1.  Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable. 

2.  Knowledge  is  power. 

3.  Once  upon  a midnight  dreary. 

4.  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been. 

5.  John  Brown’s  body  lies  mouldering  in  the 
ground. 

6.  What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

7.  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

8.  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high. 

9.  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

10.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

11.  One  sweetly  solemn  thought  comes  to  me  o’er 
and  o’er. 

12.  Has  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  boys. 

13.  Over  the  Tea-cups. 

14.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

15.  Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll. 

16.  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night. 

17.  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death. 

18.  The  melancholy  days  are  come. 

• 19’  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

20.  The  Bells. 

21.  Anabel  Lee. 

22.  Oh!  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 

23.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

24.  The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

25.  You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me 
early,  mother,  dear. 

26.  Hamlet. 

27.  The  Barefoot  Boy. 

28.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

29.  A man’s  a man  for  a’  that. 

30.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
to-day. 

31.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

32.  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 

33.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent. 


34.  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

35.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

36.  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born. 

37.  Bobert  of  Lincoln. 

38.  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee? 

39.  ’Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer. 

40.  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 
fold. 

41  Bingen  on  the  Ehine. 

42.  On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low. 

43.  There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night. 

44.  We  are  two  travelers,  Boger  and  I.  Boger’s  my 
dog. 

45.  My  country  ’tis  of  thee. 

46.  “Make  way  for  Liberty,”  he  cried,  “Make  way 
for  Liberty,”  and  died! 

47.  Lochiel,  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day. 

48.  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I love  thee  still, — 
my  country. 

49.  Barbara  Frietchie. 

50.  Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  day. 

51.  At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

52.  A Court  Lady. 

53.  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls. 

54.  Give  me  three  grains  of  com,  mother. 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  SONGS. 


As  the  birds  come  in  the  Spring, 

We  know  not  from  where; 

As  the  stars  come  at  evening 
From  depths  of  the  air; 

As  the  rain  comes  from  the  cloud, 
And  the  brook  from  the  ground; 

As  suddenly,  low  or  loud, 

Out  of  silence  a sound; 

As  the  grape  comes  to  the  vine, 

The  fruit  to  the  tree: 

As  the  wind  comes  to  the  pine, 

And  the  tide  to  the  sea; 

As'come  the  white  sails  of  ships 
O’er  the  ocean’s  verge; 

As  comes  the  smile  to  the  lips, 

The  foam  to  the  surge; — 

So  come  to  the  Poet  his  songs, 

All  hitherward  blown 

From  the  misty  realm,  that  belongs 
To  the  vast  unknown. 

Has,  and  not  his,  are  the  lays 
He  sings;  and  their  fame 

Is  his,  and  not  his,  ,and  the  praise 
And  the  pride  of  a name. 

For  voices  pursue  him  by  day, 

And  haunt  him  by  night,  * 

And  he  listens,  and  needs  must  obey 
When  the  Angel  says,  “Write!” 
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MR.  BANCROFT  DEAD. 

The  distinguished  historian  after  a brief  confine- 
ment to  his  bed,  at  his  home  in  Washington  City 
passed  away  January  17th,  at  the  remarkable  age 
of  ninety. 

George  Bancroft  was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Oct.  3 1800.  He  was  one  of  a numerous  family,  was 
educated  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Harvard  College, 
graduating  with  high  honors  in  1817.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  went  to  Germany  to  pursue  his  studies, 
receiving  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen in  1820.  Mr.  Bancroft  later  visited  Berlin, 
and  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  England,  enjoying  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  period  in  those  countries.  He  returned  to  Am- 
erica in  1822,  and  was  for  a year  tutor  of  Greek  at 
Harvard  College.  He  had  been  designed  for  the 
ministry  and  preached  some  sermons,  but  adandoned 
that  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  letters.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft’s most  enduring  fame  will  rest  upon  his  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  which  the  first,  volume 
appeared  in  1834. 

In  January,  1838,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Van  Buren,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  the  accession  of  Harrison 
in  1841,  discharging  its  duties  with  marked  energy 
and  fidelity.  In  1844  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  not 
elected.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  was 
called  by  President  Polk  to  a seat  in  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a position  which  he  held 
until  September,  1848.  His  brief  tenure  of 
the  Navy  Department  was  signalized  by  several 
needed  reforms,  and  especially  by  two  important 
additions  to  its  usefulness — the  naval  school  at  An- 
napolis and  the  astronomical  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Bancroft  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cab- 
inet to  accept  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain,  where  he  remained  until 
the  summer  of  1849.  His  residence  in  London, 
apart  from  the  distinguished  post  he  occupied  as 
his  country’s  representative,  derived  further  luster 
from  the  intimate  association  into  which  he  was 
called  with  the  eminent  men  of  letters  and  statesmen 
of  the  day,  such  as  Macaulay,  Milman,  Grote, 
Rogers,  Dickens,  Whewell,  Peel,  and  Brougham,  in 
England;  and,  in  France,  Guizot,  Mignet,  Lamar- 
tine, DeToqueville,  and  others. 

The  historian  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the 
rare  opportunities  which  his  public  and  private  re- 
lations afforded  for  enriching  his  store  of  documents 
upon  American  history.  The  public  archives  in  Eng- 
land and  France  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and 
many  private  collections  of  manuscripts  were  plac  ed 


at  his  disposal.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr. 
Bancroft  made  New  York  his  place  of  residence  and 
resumed  active  work  upon  his  history.  At  the  ob- 
sequies held  in  New  York  upon  the  passage  of  the 
remains  of  President  Lincoln  through  that  city 
after  the  assassination  in  April,  186B,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
by  the  request  of  the  municipal  government,  de- 
livered the  eulogy.  In  February  following,  by  in- 
vitation of  Congress  and  in  the  presence  of  that 
body  and  of  the  assembled  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  pronounced  an  oration  upon  the  life  and 
services  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington. 

' In  the  summer  of  1867  Mr.  Bancroft  received  the 
appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin. 
The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  at  this  time,  as  a result  of 
the  civil  war  of  the  previous  year  with  Austria,  had 
formed  with  the  lesser  States  of  North  Germany 
the  North  German  Confederation,  and  to  it  the  new 
envoy  was  also  accredited.  Mr.  Bancroft  at  once  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  settlement  of  an  international 
question  which  for  three-quarters  of  a century  had 
been  an  unceasing  source  of  discord  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  as  well  as  other  Eu- 
ropean powers.  On  Feb.  22, 1868,  six  months  after 
his  arrival  at  Berlin,  a treaty  was  concluded  by  him 
with  the  North  German  Confederation,  mutually 
recognizing  the  right  of  expatriation  and  naturaliza- 
tion. Treaties  to  like  effect  were  during  the  ensu- 
ing summer  concluded  by  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the  re- 
maining (then  separate)  powers  of  Germany,  viz: 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1874  Mr. 
Bancroft  established  himself  at  Washington,  and  in 
the  same  year  published  the  tenth  volume  of  his 
history,  which  brought  the  narrative  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1782.  In  the  succeeding  years  Mr.  Ban- 
croft devoted  himself  wholly  in  continuation  of  his 
great  work,  to  the-  preparation  of  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  which  appeared  in 
two  volumes  in  the  spring  of  1882.  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
hours  of  relaxation  were  for  many  years  devoted  to 
the  enthusiastic  culture  of  the  rose,  of  which  his 
collection  both  at  Washington  and  his  summer  resi- 
dence at  Newport,  surpasses  probably  in  number  of 
varieties  and  perfection  of  specimens,  any  other 
private  collection  in  the  country. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds'  of  her  garments  shaken. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 

Over  the  forest-fields  forsaken, 

Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow, 

Descends  the  snow. 

Snoio-Flakes. 
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EXTENSIVE  SKIN  GRAFTING. 

In  a late  issue  an  account  was  given  of  an  inter- 
esting case  of  bone  grafting,  in  which  a defective 
part  of  the  bone  in  a boy’s  leg  was  replaced  by 
a piece  of  bone  taken  from  a dog’s  leg.  But  the 
most  extensive  operation  on  record  in  skin  grafting 
lias  just  occurred  in  Chicago. 

For  years  a prominent  member  of  the  masonic  or- 
'der  has  been  suffering  from  a cancer  in  the  hip. 
•Surgical  operation  seemed  to  make  it  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  lately  his  life  was  despaired  of.  A 
«hort  time  ago  Dr.  Fenger  said  he  would  undertake 
ithe  case  provided  the  brothers  of  the  wounded 
iKnight  would  do  their  part  in  effecting  a cure.  He 
'could  remove  the  cancer  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  trouble  had  existed  so  long  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  the  resulting  wound  to  heal  of 
its  own  accord.  New  skin  must  be  grafted  on  to 
the  wound,  as  none  could  be  expected  to  grow,  and 
that  the  skin  must  be  furnished  him  by  living  men. 
Would  the  Knights  of  Chicago  give  it  to  him  from 
their  own  arms  and  legs? 

The  proposition  was  a new  one,  but  Sir  Knight 
R.  L.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  who  is  head  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  Chicago,  and  with 
whom  Dr.  Fenger  was  in  consultation,  said  that  he 
thought  they  would.  He  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore St.  Bernard  Commandery  and  immediately  a 
notice  was  sent  out  to  all  Sir  Knights  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 

The  disease  which  has  afflicted  Sir  Knight  Dick- 
person  is  a species  of  cancer, which  spread  over  a large 
.portion  of  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  of  the 
back  and  right  hip.  It  has  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  surgeon’s  knife,  but  there  remains  in  its  place 
a bare  surface  measuring  about  one  square  foot,  or 
144  square  inches,  which  has  no  integument  or  skin 
•upon  it.  Nature  can  not  cover  this  great  sore.  The 
grafting  of  the  skin  from  the  lower  animals  has 
been  tried,  which  for  a time  promised  to  succeed, but 
finally  failed.  Now  nothing  remains  that  can  be 
done  but  to  graft  on  human  skin. 

Where  to  obtain  such  a vast  area  of  human  in- 
tegument has  been  promptly  answered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commandery  and  volunteers  are  rapidly 
-coming  forward  and  being  organized  by  the  med- 
ical staff.  They  will  assemble  at  the  asylum  of  the 
commandery,  next  Sunday  morning  and  march  to 
theEmergency  Hospital  in  sections  of  fifty  at  a time 
and  submit  to  the  removal  of  a thin  strip  from  the 
outer  surface  or  cuticle  of  the  skin  of  the  left  arm, 
measuring  about  one  inch,  from  each  Sir  Knight, 
and  thus  supply  the  covering  for  this  immense  ulcer. 

Dr.  Fenger  assures  us  that  the  operation  will  suc- 
ceed, that  it  will  save  our  brother’s  life,  and  that  the 
disease  in  all  human  probability  will  never  return. 
What  a glorious  prospect! 

The  portion  to  be  removed  from  each  person  is 
not  a deep  slice  of  flesh,  as  some  suppose,  but  a 
mere  film  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  thin  as 


paper,  removed  in  a few  seconds,  with  but  little 
pain,  and  the  wound  left  will  heal  quickly,  leaving 
no  scar.  A suitable  dressing  will  be  applied  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  which  will  not  need  further 
attention. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  attendance 
upon  the  Sir  Knights  who  participate,  and  a mild 
anaesthetic  can  be  administered  to  such  as  are  timid 
about  enduring  the  slight  pain  of  the  operation. 
Sir  Knight  Dickerson  will  be  conscious  most  of  the 
time  during  the  skin-grafting  and  will  be  able  to 
recognize  his  friends  who  so  nobly  come  to  his  relief. 
The  premature  and  inaccurate  articles  published  un- 
officially by  the  daily  papers  have  proved  a hinder 
ance  to  the  medical  staff  in  securing  the  necessary 
volunteers  for  the  operation.  Many  suppose  that 
the  required  number  has  been  secured;  this  is  not 
true.  Fifty  more  are  needed  in  order  that  the  sec- 
tion taken  from  each  one  may  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  size  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  have  more 
than  the  actual  number  to  be  operated  upon,  so  that 
the  most  desirable  may  be  selected  from  the  total 
number  and  the  best  results  obtained. 

Sunday  morning  saw  over  two  hundred  Sir 
Knights  gathered  at  the  place  indicated  and  willing 
to  do  all  they  could  to  save  their  brother’s  life. 

At  9:30  a.  m.  fifty  of  them  were  counted  off  and 
marched  to  the  Hospital  where  the  sick  Knight  lay 
waiting  for  the  operation.  The  cancer  had  already 
been  removed,  the  wound  had  been  carefully  dressed, 
and  presented  a favorable  appearance.  All  that  was 
necessary  to  effect  a cure  was  enough  new  skin  to 
cover  it.  Alongside  his  bed  were  Dr.  Fenger,  with 
a number  of  other  physicians  and  medical  students, 
who  had  been  invited  in  to  witness  the  interesting 
operation. 

As  each  Knight  who  was  to  yield  up  his  quota  of 
cuticle  was  brought  in,  his  coat  was  taken  off,  his 
left  arm  laid  bare,  and  a sharp  razor  soon  made 
loose  a strip  of  skin  about  three  inches  in  length 
and  a half  inch  wide.  This  strip  was  then  bathed 
in  a solution  of  carbolic  acid,  dried,  and  then  in  an 
instant  a sharp  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
detached  from  the  arm  the  strip  of  prepared  skin 
and  as  instantly  applied  it  to  the  wound  which  it 
was  to  help  to  cover. 

“It  did  not  hurt  after  all,”  was  the  way  one  of  the 
Knights  operated  on,  put  it.  “Had  it  not  been  for 
the  preliminary  work  of  shaving  and  bathing  the 
arm,  I would  have  known  nothing  about  it  until  I 
had  lost  the  skin.  Now  that  I hnve  been  through  it 
once  I am  willing  to  lose  any  amount  of  skin.  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  hurt  like  fury,  but  it  didn’t 
— Ouch ! don’t  you  know  I have  just  been  vaccin- 
ated,” as  the  man  alongside  him  in  the  street  car 
jostled  against  his  left  arm. 

So  one  after  another  yielded  his  moiety  of  skin 
until  the  first  batch  was  exhausted,  and  at  11  o’clock 
the  camp  at  the  Asylum  was  drawn  on  for  reinforce- 
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ments.  Another  division  was  marched  to  the  hospital, 
its  members  took  their  turn  with  the  razor,  towel  and 
knife,  marched  out  again,  and  at  1 o’clock  the  third 
and  last  detachment  marched  up.  At  2 o’clock  the 
operation  was  finished.  What  had  three  hours  be- 
fore looked  like  an  incurable  wound  was  covered 
with  new  skin  taken  from  the  arms  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men ; it  was  bandaged,  and  the 
patient  properly  taken  care  of,  and  the  physicians 
said  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  recovery. 


PORTUGAL. 

The  situation  in  Portugal,  has  of  late  become  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  owing  to  the  failures  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  spread  of  republican  sentiment.  The 
exact  extent  of  this  sentiment  is  difficult  to  guage, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  serious  anxiety  in  official 
circles,  increased  by  the  existence  of  a turbulent 
and  restless  class  among  the  city  population,  hostile 
to  any  settled  form  of  government.  The  outbreak 
in  Oporto,  reported  last  week,  has  occasioned  little 
surprise.  The  fact  that  it  originated  among  the 
troops  and  involved  three  regiments  of  the  local 
garrison,  that  arrangements  were  made  for  simul- 
taneous uprisings  in  other  cities,  and  that  it  was 
only  suppressed  with  the  loss  of  some  fifty  persons 
killed  and  200  wounded,  promises  no  good  to  the 
Braganza  dynasty.  Thoroughly  alive  to  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  Portuguese  and  to  his 
own  unpopularity  in  the  kingdom,  the  present  King, 
like  his  predecessor,  has  taken  every  precaution  to 
insure  the  loyalty  of  the  army  in  the  event  of  a pop- 
ular uprising,  and  the  defection  of  the  troops  and 
their  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a republic  is 
a direct  menace  to  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

Should  he  share  the  fate  of  his  Brazilian  kinsman 
and  the  Portuguese  monarchy  be  overthrown,  un- 
doubtedly England  will  be  blamed  for  the  disaster, 
because  of  the  ill-will  she  brought  upon  the  Lisbon 
Government  by  taking  possession  of  African  terri- 
tory which  for  centuries  the  Portuguese  have  re- 
garded as  theirs.  But  the  territory  had  never  been 
actually  occupied,  it  offered  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
northward  extension,  of  progress  from  the  Cape,  and 
the  only  justification  for  the  appropriation  of  African 
soil,  the  civilization  and  christianzatioin  of  the 
native  races,  had  no  part  in  the  Portuguese  program. 
Yet  the  Portuguese  insist  upon  holding  territory 
they  cannot  use  and  to  which  they  have  no  just  claim, 
and  although  knowing  that  the  Lisbon  Government 
is  unable  to  resist  the  surrender  by  force  or  to  ob- 
tain a modification  of  the  treaty,  they  abuse  it  for 
yielding  to  England  and  for  involving  the  country 
in  a quarrel  with  a stronger  power.  They  do  so,  too, 
though  in  their  unreasonable  irritation  against  the 


English  treaty  they  overthrow  their  cabinet,  while 
there  is  no  other  policy  possible  and  no  opposition 
from  which  to  draw  new  ministers.  The  better 
class  of  Portuguese  politicians  admit  the  necessity 
of  a treaty  with  England  respecting  their  spheres  of 
influence  in  Afrioa,  and  that  the  one  rejected  last 
autumn  was  fair  to  Portugal,  but  not  one  of  them 
can  rely  upon  party  support  to  ratify  such  a treaty. 

But  if  the  treaty  is  rejected,  England  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  proceed  in  southeastern  Africa  on  the  basis  of 
actual  occupation,  in  which  event  Portugal  will  find 
her  possessions  in  that  quarter  reduced  to  much 
smaller  proportions  than  they  are  at  present.  In- 
deed English  colonists  are  thus  proceeding  now,  the 
British  South  African  Company  having  occupied 
Manica,  included  by  the  treaty  of  last  fall  in  Portu- 
guese territory,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  should 
the  new  treaty  fail,  the  occupation  will  be  indorsed 
by  the  London  Government. 


OPENING  OF  NORTH-EASTERN  SIBERIA 
TO  COMMERCE. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  that 
two  ships  and  a tug  for  river  work,  dispatched  from 
London  last  August,  in  39  days  reached  Karaoul, 
160  miles  up  the  Yenisei,  without  accident.  They 
remained  there  19  days,  and  took  26  days  to  return. 
They  were  thus  only  two  months  and  23  days  away 
from  the  London  docks.  At  Karaoul  they  met  the 
river  expedition,  which  “returned  safe  to  Yeniseisk 
a few  days  ago,  and  is  now  landing  and  warehousing 
there  the  valuable  cargo  sent  out  from  England.” 
The  same  correspondent  points  out  that  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  expedition  lay  in  the  160  miles  of 
estuary  between  Golcheka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yen- 
isei, and  Karaoul,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  which 
the  Russian  Government  had  assigned  as  the  port 
of  discharge. 

It  is  unfortunate,  says  Nature , that  Captain 
Wiggins  was  accidentally  prevented  from  completing 
the  wrork  with  which  his  name  has  been  intimately 
associated,  but  it  was  he  who  showed  the  way,  and 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  one,  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  provided  this  new  outlet  for  British  com- 
merce. That  it  may  become  an  outlet  of  the  high- 
est importance  is  the  conviction  of  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Baron  Nordenskiold.  In  a letter  con- 
gratulating the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  he 
says : “I  am  persuaded  that  its  success  will  once 
be  regarded  as  an  event  rivaling  in  importance  the 
return  to  Portugal  or  the  first  fleet  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise from  India.  Siberia  surpasses  the  North 
American  continent  as  to  the  extent  of  cultivable 
soil.  The  Siberian  forests  are  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Its  mineral  resources  are  immense,  its  clim- 
ate, excepting  the  tundra , or  swamps,  and  the 
northernmost  forest  region,  healthy,  and  as  favor- 
able for  culture  of  cereals  as  any  part  of  Europe.” 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  future  of  Siberia 
“may  be  comparable  to  the  stupendous  develop- 
ment which  we  at  present  see  in  the  New  World.’ 
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PARLIAMENTARY  CHANGES. 

The  changes  which  the  bye-elections  since  1886 
have  made  in  the  state  of  parties  in  the  present 
English  Parliament  are  noticeable.  The  relative 
strength  of  British  parties  after  the  election  of  1886 
was  as  follows:  Tories,  313;  Unionists,  81;  Glad- 
stonians,  191;  Parnellites,  85.  They  are  now:  Tories, 
307 ; Unionist^,  72;  Gladstonians,  205;  Parnellites,  35; 
anti-Pamellites,51.  The  straight  Tories  appear  to  have 
suffered  much  less  than  the  Unionists, having  lost  only 
six  votes  on  a muster  roll  of  307,  while  the  liberal 
Unionists  have  lost  nine  on  the  smaller  count  of 
eighty-one  followers.  The  Gladstonians  have  also 
improved  their  position  in  England  from  191  mem- 
bers to  207,  while  with  them  may  also  fairly  be 
reckoned  the  fifty-one  followers  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  would  vote  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone upon  any  question.  In  this  way  the  Glad- 
stonians might  fairly  be  increased  by  fully  fifty  fol- 
lowers, bringing  their  numbers  up  to  about  258 
votes  all  told.  As  several  Tory  seats  in  England 
were  carried  at  the  last  election  by  only  narrow  ma- 
jorities, it  is  probable,  in  the  light  of  the  late  Hartle- 
pool election,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  party  would  now 
carry  many  of  them.  For  example,  the  member  for 
Ashton-under- Lyne,  Mr.  Addison,  won  his  seat  by 
only  one  vote,  the  numbers  being  for  Addison  3,050 
and  for  the  Gladstonian  Liberal,  Rowley,  3,049. 
The  Buckrose  Division  of  York  was  in  like  manner 
carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of  11,  and  the  same 
small  margins  apply  to  the  seats  of  Chester  and 
Coventry.  While  these  facts  indicate  the  position 
of  parties  and  the  tendency  of  the  country  regard- 
ing Home  Rule,  Lord  Salisbury  has,  in  his  speech  at 
Cambridge,  become  suddenly  stubborn  in  resisting 
its  demand  and  difiantly  assured  his  hearers  that  if 
Ulster  is  true  to  herself  “it  will  never  be  carried,” 
and  plainly  threatened  that  even  if  it  were  “it  would 
be  our  duty  [meaning  the  House  of  Lords]  to  undo 
the  mischief.”  A threat  which,  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  carry  it  out,  may  bring  a revolution  in  Eng- 
land and  abolish  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  BERING  SEA  CASE. 

The  attempt  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
\ ain  to  take  the  Bering  Sea  controversy  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  State  Department  and  transfer  it 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  'as  we  explained  in  a late 


issue,  was  a move  which  seems  sure  to  miscarry. 
The  strike  was  a bold  one,  and  for  a moment  the 
public  was  dazed  by  it.  The  history  of  the  test 
case  brought  before  the  Court  is  as  follows:  In 
1887  the  British  schooner,  “Sayward,”  was  seized  by 
a United  States  vessel  for  seal-fishing  in  Be  ring  Sea 
fifty-nine  miles  from  land,  and  condemned  to  con- 
fiscation by  the  District  Court  of  Alaska.  The  mo- 
tion of  its  owner  for  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  denied  on  the  ground  of  a de- 
fect in  the  Alaska  statute  which  failed  to  give  the 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  over  appeals  from  the 
Alaska  District  Court.  Finally,  however,  the  Alaska 
court  consented  to  have  this  jurisdictional  question 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Two  weeks  ago 
this  case  was  withdrawn  from  the  Supreme  Court 
docket  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  for  the  ship 
owner,  and  in  place  of  it  an  application  was  made 
for  a writ  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  vessel.  This 
application  was  presented  by  the  Attorney- General 
of  Canada  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Govemm3nt  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  the  participation  of  these  Governments  in 
the  application  which  took  the  case  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary list,  and  made  of  it  .a  political  rather  than  a 
judicial  question.  Inasmuch  as  the  British  iepre- 
sentatives  made  nj  pledge  whatever  to  accept  the 
decision  of  our  Court,  the  case  was  obviously  one- 
sided. This  view  was  at  once  taken  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Attorney-General  will  simply  ask  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  dismiss  the  case,  on  the  ground  that 
one  of  the  parties  is  an  independent  sovereignty 
against  which  the  Court  has  no  means  of  enforcing 
its  decree.  Inasmuch  as  the  power  to  abrogate  and 
change  1 reaties  clearly  lies  with  the  executive  and 
the  legislative,  it  is  scarcely  believed  by  any  one  at 
Washington  that  the  Court  will  consent  to  consider 
the  “Sayward”  case  in  such  form  as  to  interfere  with 
the  negotiations  which  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
Government  has  been  conducting.  Senator  Morgan, 
one  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  introduced  a joint 
resolution  declaring  the  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  be  a breach  of  courtesy  without  preced- 
ent. This  being  the  spirit  which  has  been  aroused, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  com- 
pelled,at  a loss  both  of  credit  and  respect,  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  State  Department.  Whether 
or  not  he  has  blundered  in  law,  it  seems  clear  that 
he  has  blundered  in  diplomacy 


THE  INSORRECTTON  IN  CHILI. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  precise  situation  in 
Chili,  such  information  as  comes  to  hand  being 
purely  official  and  all  private  telegrams  being  sub- 
jected to  censorship  by  the  Santiago  Government. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a revolution  is  in 
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progress,  that  it  has  been  initiated  by  a portion  of 
the  navy, and  that  the  .movement  is  extending  to  the 
army.  Official  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
army  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are  loyal,  but 
it  is  improbable  that  the  leading  naval  officers  would 
have  revolted  had  they  not  believed  that  they  were 
sustained  in  their  action  by  widespread  popular  dis- 
satisfaction. 

It  is  known,  moreover,  that  the  opposition  has 
recently  been  at  pains  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  army,  and  in  any  event  the  fate  of  the  move- 
ment must  finally  be  decided  by  the  regiments, 
which  are  nearer  the  seat  of  government,  unless  the 
foreign  powers  find  it  necessary  to  intefere.  The 
blockade  of  Iquique  and  the  nitrate  ports  by  the 
rebel  vessels,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  main  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Government,  will  bring  the 
question  of  such  interference  prominently  before  the 
nations,  and  if  a foreign  vessel  is  captured,  armed 
interference  may  become  necessary.  But  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  blockade  will  not  last  long,  for  if 
the  bulk  of  the  navy  does  not  join  the  rebels,  the 
latter  will  soon  be  driven  out,  while  if  the  army  re- 
volts, the  overthrow  of  the  Balmaceda  Government 
will  render  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  unnec- 
essary. 

Thus  far  no  statement  of  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  revolutionary  movement  has  been  made, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the 
action  of  President  Balmaceda,  whose  term  of  office 
expires  this  year,  in  nominating,  last  spring, as  his  suc- 
cessor a man  who  had  advanced  the  Presidents  private 
fortune,  apparently  in  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
nomination  occasioned  so  much  scandal  that  the 
cabinet  demanded  its  withdrawal,  only,  however,  to 
be  ousted  and  a new  ministry  formed  with  the  ob- 
jectionable nominee  at  its  head,  while  Congress  was 
adjourned  to  prevent  opportunity  for  an  expression 
of  lack  of  confidence.  In  June  last,  Congress  met 
again  and  promptly  passed  a vote  of  censure,  action 
which,  had  precedent  been  followed,  would  have 
compelled  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  but  which 
only  redoubled  its  efforts  in  favor  of  Balmaceda’s 
candidate.  The  majority  in  Congress  then  refused 
to  vote  supplies,  but  as  the  President  controls  the 
mint,  and  the  banks,  and  the  latter  had  some  $7,000,- 
000  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  the  President 
has  been  able  to  ignore  the  action  of  his  opponents. 

But  supplies  running  short,  he  has  attempted,  it 
appears,  to  collect  taxes  without  authority  from  Con- 
gress, action  which,  as  virtually  establishing  a dic- 
tatorship, has  given  the  .opposition  ample  ground 
for  revolt.  The  movement  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  has  occurred  in  Chili  for  many  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment having  been  remarkable  for  its  stability, 
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due,  doubtless,  to  its  highly  conservative  character. 
Chili  not  being  a democratic  republic  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  Owing  to  the  limitation 
which  a property  qualification  has  imposed  upon  the 
suffrage,  the  control  of  affairs  has  rested  largely 
with  the  well-to-do  class,  naturally  the  best  informed 
and  the  most  averse  to  revolutionary  movements. 


POPULAR  ELECTIONS  OF  U.  S.  SENATORS . 

The  introduction  in  the  Senate,  by  an  Indiana 
Senator,  of  a joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people'_is  an 
important  sign  of  the  times;  particularly  as  it  was 
done  by  direct  instruction  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State.  Other  Legislatures  have  discussed,  or  are  to- 
discuss,  the  propriety  of  instructing  their  Congres- 
sional delegations  to  favor  such  an  amendment.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  wisdom  of  such  an  amend- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  issues  of  the  next  Congres- 
sional election. 

The  people,  without  regard  to  party  lines,  are  un- 
easy concerning  Senatorial  elections.  In  them 
money  has  become  too  powerful.  Within  the  past 
two  weeks  direct  charges  of  attempted  bribery  have 
been  preferred  in  two  State  Legislatures.  In  one 
case  a member  handed  to  the  presiding  officer  the 
money  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  his  vote.  In  another  case  a leg- 
islator named  the  exact  sum  offered  to  him,  and 
named  the  person  offering  it.  Leaving  direct 
bribery  out  of  consideration,  there  is  a general  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  “inducements”  over  legislators. 
Certainly  the  general  standard  of  Senatorial  ability 
has  fallen  of  late  years.  A great  miner  is  likely  to 
be  returned  from  a great  mining  State,  a great  mer- 
chant from  a trading  State,  and  a great  manu- 
facturer from  a great  manufacturing  State.  The 
chances  for  the  orator,  the  political  scholar,  the 
scientific  lawyer,  the  man  of  the  people,  become  less 
and  less.  The  people  are  taking  notice  of  this.  A 
man  may  have  been  very  successful  as  a miner,  or 
merchant,  or  manufacturer,  and  yet  be  very  ill-fitted 
for  the  duties  of  Senator. 

But,  although  some  advantages  would  be  gained 
by  the  change  in  the  manner  of  Senatorial  elections, 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  amended  in  haste. 
The  question  deserves  very  thorough  consideration 
in  Congress  and  outside  of  it.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  distance  between  the  Senate  and 
the  people  seemed  to  prevent  hasty  and  unwise 
legislation. 
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A BRITISH  ELECTION. 

An  election  of  a member  of  Parliament  cannot 
take  place  until  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons issues  what  is  termed  a writ.  This  order  is 
usually  moved  for  by  a member  of  the  House  offi- 
cially notifying  the  Speaker  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  Parliament  that  the  member  for  the  va- 
cant place  has  died  or  has  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds.  No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  retire  of  his  own  free  will  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  applying  to  the  Minister  for  an 
office  termed  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds. 

The  office  takes  its  name  from  a range  of  chalk 
hills  in  England,  extending  through  parts  of  Ox- 
ford, Buckingham,  and  Bedfordshire.  At  one  time 
these  hills  were  thickly  covered  with  a forest  of 
beech,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  preceding 
his  time  they  concealed  bandits  who  committed 
depredations  on  the  surrounding  country.  An  of- 
ficer was  appointed  to  check  these  ravages,  and 
though  the  forest  and  the  bandits  both  disappeared 
long  ago  a steward  is  still  appointed  with  the  pleas- 
ant belief  that  he  keeps  the  bandits  orderly  and  well 
behaved.  The  salary  is  $5  a year  and  the  fees  of 
the  office,  which  practically  amount  to  nothing.  As 
no  one  holding  a place  of  honor  or  profit  under  the 
Crown  can  retain  his  seat,  the  member  who  is 
tired  of  attendance  applies  for  this  office,  and  when 
appointed  is  relieved  from  attendance  on  Parlia- 
ment. 

When  a member  dies  or  is  appointed  steward  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  some  member  of  the  same 
party  applies  for  a writ  from  the  Speaker  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  late  member.  The  writ  simply  relates 
the  facts  and  is  addressed  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  constituency  is  situated,  direc- 
ting him  on  a certain  day  to  call  together  the  elec- 
tors and  to  nominate  “a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  the  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  her  most 
gracious  Majesty.”  The  High  Sheriff,  after  receiv- 
ing the  writ,  appoints  a day  to  hear  nominations. 
Any  two  electors  may  put  a member  in  nomination. 
These  nominations  usually  take  place  in  the  County 
CourtHouse  and  dignified  order  and  quiet  have  to  be 
observed.  Each  party  puts  forward  the  name  of  its 
candidate  and  the  date  of  the  election  is  fixed  usual- 
ly a week  or  ten  days  after  the  nomination. 

The  ballots  are  printed  by  the  High  Sheriff  at 
the  expense  of  the  county  or  city  and  contain  the 
names  of  the  two  men.  Polling  booths  are  erected 
in  the  different  centers  of  population  where  good 
order  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  police,  who  have 
no  votes,  and  are  simply  the  servants  of  the  people. 
On  the  ballots  are  printed  the  names  of  both  candi- 
dates. The  elector  on  going  to  the  entrance  of  the 
booth — being  first  indentified  as  on  the  register  of 
electors— is  handed  a ballot  and  he  makes  a cross 
opposite  the  man’s  name  for  whom  he  votes.  While 
he  is  doing  this  nobody  else,  official  or  otherwise,  is 
permitted  in  the  booth,  and  nobody  knows  how  he 


votes  but  himself.  Instead  of  handing  the  ballot  to 
be  counted  he  folds  it  up,  puts  it  into  a carefully 
locked  and  sealed  box,  walks  out,  and  then  another 
voter  is  permitted  to  enter  the  booth.  Nobody  gets 
more  than  one  ballot  at  a time;  and  the  rule  is  care- 
fully enforced  that  if  a ballot  is  spoiled  it  has  to  be 
tom  up. 

There  are  no  hustlers  permitted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  booth.  There  are  no  ticket  peddlers, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  electors  entitled  to  vote  are 
publicly  posted  on  the  door  of  the  court  house  sev- 
eral days  before  the  election  comes  off,  so  that  every 
one  may  see  who  can  vote,  and  always  check  the 
number  of  votes  cast  with  the  number  of  electors  on 
the  roll. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  ballot  in  the  late 
Kilkenny  election.  The  seal  on  the  box  can  not  be 
broken  until  the  box  is  deposited  in  the  High 
Sheriff’s  room  in  the  county  court  precisely  as  it  left 
his  hands  when  the  actual  papers— not  returns — are 
counted  up  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  both 
parties : 

* * 

; Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy.  : 


Vincent  Scully.  X 


The  result  is  that  rich  and  poor  have  equal  rights, 
for  now  every  housekeeper  is  a voter  in  Ireland,  and 
the  franchise  is  practically  a manhood  suffrage. 

There  are  in  Ireland  no  judges  of  elections,  and 
consequently  no  danger  of  “crooked”  returns.  The 
ballot-boxes  are  sealed,  and  the  seal  must  be  un- 
broken when  they  return  to  the  sheriff’s  office,  or 
they  are  not  counted.  But  such  a contingency  never 
arises,  for  the  minute  that  the  booth  closes  the  ballot- 
box  is  placed  upon  a vehicle  and  taken  to  the 
sheriff’s  office  between  lines  of  mounted  policemen. 
Queen  Victoria  herself  could  not  be  more  jealously 
guarded  than  are  these  wooden  boxes  of  small  papers 
which  contain  the  evidence  of  the  people’s  will. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  BERING. 

The  great  arm  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  lying 
between  Alaska  and  Siberia  is  called  on  a very  old 
map  the  Mer  d’  Ormante,  and  on  another  the  Sleepy 
Sea,  but  otherwise  has  borne  in  general  two  names, 
viz:  Sea  of  Kamshatka  and  Bering  Sea.  The  spell- 
ing of  each  of  these  names  has  been  various.  The 
older  name,  Sea  of  Kamshatka,  dates  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  This 
peninsula,  first  made  known  to  the  Russians  through 
Cossack  reports,  received  from  the  Russians  the 
name  Kauuiamka,  a supposed  Russian  rendering  of 
the  native  name  of  the  country.  The  meaning  of 
this  word  is  not  known.  The  fourth  letter  in  this 
Russian  word,  ra,  is  usually  rendered  in  English  by 
the  combination  tsch.  In  transliterating  it  the 
practice  has  not  been  uniform.  In  consequence  the 
name  will  be  found  spelled  Kamchatka,  Kamshatka, 
Kamschatka,  Kamtschatka,  Kamshatska,  etc. 

This  old  name,  Sea  of  Kamshatka,  under  some 
one  of  its  variant  forms,  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete, 
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having  been  supplanted  by  the  term  Bering  Sea. 
This  in  its  turn  has  been  variously  written  Behring 
Sea,  Bhering  Sea,  Beering  Sea,  Bering  Sea,  as  well 
as  Behring’s  Sea,  Beering’s  Sea,  etc. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  sea  in  honor  of  its  first 
explorer.  Similarly  the  strait  which  connects  it  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  an  island  in  the  sea,  and  a bay  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  have  received  the 
name  Bering. 

When  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  determined  to 
send  out  an  exploring  expedition  to  ascertain 
whether  Asia  and  America  were  united  by  land  he 
selected  to  lead  this  expedition  Captain  Commander 
Ivan  Ivanovich  Bering.  Bering  was  the  son  of  Jonas 
Svendsen  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Pedersdatter 
Bering,  and  was  bom  at  Horsens,  in  Jutland,  in  the 
summer  of  1681.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  distinguished  Bering  family, 
which  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies flourished  in  various  parts  of  Denmark,  and 
included  a number  of  ministers  and  judicial  officers. 
Baptized  on  the  12th  of  August,  1681,  he  received 
the  baptismal  name  Vitus  Jonassen  Bering.  On 
entering  the  Russian  navy,  however,  he  took,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  officers 
serving  in  Russia,  a new  or  Russianized  form  of 
name.  This  form  is  Ivan  Ivanovich  Bering.  The 
name  Ivanovich  is  an  exact  translation  of  Jonassen; 
in  English,  Johnson  or  John’s  son.  All  the  Russian 
and  Danish  records  agree  as  to  the  spelling  of  the 
family  name;  both  in  Danish  and  in  .Russian  it  is 
Bering.  His  autograph  is  always  written  Bering. 

The  insertion  of  an  h in  the  name,  giving  the  form 
Behring,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Germany. 

In  1748  was  published  Harris’s  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages, in  two  folio  volumes.  In  the  second  volume, 
pages  1016-1041,  is  contained  “A  distinct  account  of 
part  of  the  northeast  frontier  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, commonly  called  the  country  of  Kamschatka 
or  Kamschatska,  including  the  voyages  of  Captain 
Behring  for  discovering  toward  the  east,  etc.,  col- 
lected from  the  best  authorities,  both  printed  and 
manuscript.”  This  account  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  made  use  of  the  form  Behring. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Dali,  that  Dr.  Campbell  did  not  have  access 
to  original  documents,  but  got  his  material  from 
German  sources  or  from  German  translations  of  the 
original.  As  Harris’s  Voyages  is  an  elaborate  work, 
long  accepted  as  a standard,  the  use  of  the  form 
Behring  gained  wide  adoption  among  English- 
speaking  people.  That  the  form  Bering  should  be 
adopted,  however,  appears,  (1),  because  it  is  the 
form  always  used  by  Bering  himself,  by  his  ances- 
tors for  five  generations  at  least,  and  by  his  de- 
scendants; (2),  because  it  is  the  form  almost,  though 
not  quite,  universally  adopted  in  all  non-English 
works,  and  (3),  because  even  in  English  works  it  is 
gradually  superseding  the  form  Behring. — Z7.  S. 
Board  of  Geographic  Names. 

LAND  AND  WATER  AREAS. 

The  various  bulletins  now  being  rapidly  issued 
from  the  press  of  the  Census  Bureau  give  somea  ide 
of  how  fully  its  final  results  will  represent  the 
growth  and  condition  of  the  country.  The  last 
bulletin  comes  from  the  geographical  department 


and  has  to  do  with  the  area  of  the  United  States  by 
States,  Territories,  and  Counties.  The  areas  of  the 
States  and  Territories  are  identical  with  those  pub- 
lished bv  the  tenth  census,  except  as  they  have  been 
modified  by  the  formation  of  Oklahoma,  the  division 
of  Dakota  into  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  the 
transfer  of  a small  part  of  South  Dakota  to  Nebraska . 
The  areas  of  counties,  however,  have  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  revised. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  tables  giving  the 
areas  of  the  States  and  Territories  is  their  division 
into  land  and  water  surface.  It  will  doubtless  be 
surprising  to  many  to  know  that  Florida  has  the 
largest  .water  surface  of  all  the  States,  4,400  of  her 
58,680  square  miles  being  water.  But  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  lact  that  the  State  contains  thousands 
of  small  lakes,  Lake  County,  for  instance,  having 
over  500.  The  St.  John’s  River,  too,  at  a number  of 
places  widens  into  what  are  practically  lakes,  at 
some  places  being  as  much  as  thirty  miles  wide. 
Next  to  Florida  in  the  matter  of  water  surface  comes 
Minnesota,  with  4,160  square  miles,  also  due  to  the 
great  number  of  small  lakes  within  its  boundaries. 
North  Carolina,  with  3,670;  Texas,  with  3,490; 
Louisiana,  with  3,300,  and  Maine  with  3,145  square 
miles,  follow  on.  Of  Illinois’  56,650  square  miles 
only  650  are  water.  The  Potomac  takes  up  ten  of 
the  District  of  Columbia’s  seventy  square  miles. 
Were  it  not  for  Maine’s  excess  of  water  one  would 
be  forced  to  think  that  the  prohibition  States  were 
“dry”  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  with  that  excep- 
tion the  proportion  of  water  to  surface  is  noticeably 
small  in  them  all.  Kansas,  with  82,080  square  miles, 
has  only  380  square  miles  of  water,  and  Iowa,  with 
56,025,  has  550. 

Coming  to  the  tables  of  counties  it  is  found  that 
the  Western  States  run  to  size,  the  subdivisions  be- 
ing very  much  smaller  in  the  East.  In  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  a county  with  more  than  a 
thousand  square  miles  is  comparatively  rare.  One 
notable  exception  is  in  Maine,  where  Aroostook 
County  is  credited  with  6,700  square  miles.  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  in  the  far  West, 
the  reverse  of  this  rule  is  true.  The  largest  county 
in  the  country  is  Yavapai,  in  Arizona,  which  claims 
29,236  square  miles.  Yavapai  County  could  take  in 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  still  have  nearly  5,000 
square  miles  left  for  good  measure.  But  for  that 
matter,  Choteau,  Custer,  and  Dawson  Counties,  in 
Montana,  could  each  do  the  same  thing  without  be- 
ing particularly  crowded,  since  none  have  less  than 
26,000  square  miles.  In  such  counties  as  these  the 
twenty-five  square  miles  of  Bristol  County,  Rhode 
Island,  would  not  even  make  a voting  precinct. 

Of  Illinois’  102  counties,  but  five  contain  more 
than  a thousand  square  miles.  These  are  Cham- 
paign, with  1,000;  Iroquois,  1,120;  LaSalle,  1,152; 
Livingston,  1,026,  and  McLean,  1,266.  Putnam 
County  has  only  170  square  miles;  Pulaski,  190,  and 
Hardin,  194.  The  counties  which  excel  in  popula- 
tion give  little  show  of  it  in  the  table,  Cook  County, 
with  perhaps  two-fifths  the  population  of  the  State, 
seeming  comparatively  modest  with  960  square 
miles,  and  Adams,  in  which  Quincy  is  situated,  and 
Sangamon,  with  Springfield,  having  830  and  860  re- 
spectively. 
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AVALANCHE  CATASTROPHES. 

The  thaw  which  has  followed  the  storm  in  Europe 
has  caused  a terrible  catastrophe  in  a Grecian  vil- 
lage named  Alhamana,  not  far  from  the  famous  pass 
of  Thermopylae.  An  avalanche  consisting  of  earth, 
rock,  and  snow  was  precipitated  from  the  overhang- 
ing mountain  upon  the  hamlet  below,  destroying 
the  village  and  killing  about  twenty-five  persons. 
Not  since  the  avalanche  of  the  Rossberg  Mountain 
in  1806,  when  a piece  of  mountain  1,000  feet  broad 
and  weighing  several  thousand  tons  shot  down  the 
valley  of  the  Soldan,  has  anything  so  serious  oc- 
curred in  Europe.  On  that  occasion  three  villages 
were  almost  as  effectually  annihilated  as  were  the 
ancient  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  This 
immense  mass  of  earth,  loosened  from  its  place  on 
the  mountain  by  the  expansion  which  always  ac- 
companies a thaw,  and  gathering  increased  momen- 
tum in  its  course,  crushed  the  Swiss  villages  as  if 
they  were  egg-shells  and  killed  457  persons  who  five 
minutes  before  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  fife. 
Byron  calls  the  avalanche  “a  thunderbolt  of  snow,’ 
but  the  fact  that  the  crevices  contain  large  quantities 
of  ice,  snow  and  earth  gives  to  these  avalanches,  like 
that  in  Greece,  more  of  the  nature  of  a landslide. 

The  dangerous  location  of  many  European  villages 
is  apparent  to  American  travelers.  In  many  cases 
these  villages  have  to  be  fortified  against  avalanches. 
They  are  never  wholly  free  from  danger,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  the  inhabitants  devise 
means  to  protect  their  craggy  dwellings. 

Some  avalanches  have  regular  courses  and 
periods,  according  to  the  season,  so  that  the  peas- 
ants in  many  places  not  only  know  when  they  are 
likely  to  occur,  but  can  traverse  their  paths  and  pur- 
sue their  work  without  danger.  Protection  is  often 
secured  by  means  of  stout  posts  driven  into  the 
ground  or  by  embankments  thrown  up  at  perilous 
points  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  avalanche  is 
expected  to  originate,  and  which  interrupt  it  before 
it  acquires  momentum.  They  pierce  its  mass  on 
the  principle  of  the  wedge.  In  this  way  its  course 
is  changed  and  the  avalanche  is  made  to  travel  in  a 
direction  of  comparative  safety.  Some  of  the  bold 
peasants  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  even 
ventured  to  build  their  homes  in  the  very  track  of 
the  avalanche,  defending  their  buildings  by  high 
walls  furnished  with  jutting  and  wedge-shaped 
points. 

Others  have  been  known  to  surround  their  huts 
with  sloping  bulwarks  which  they  sprinkle  with 
water  so  that,  when  frozen  smooth,  the  moving  de- 
bris glides  over  the  building  without  injury.  People 
who  run  such  risks  and  who  thus  love  danger  can 


not  always  hope  to  escape.  An  incident  which  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  one  of  these  landslides  is 
told  as  suggesting  what  may  now  be  going  on  in 
the  little  mountain  town  of  Greece. 

The  stone  hut  of  one  of  these  Macedonian  herds- 
men was  once  overwhelmed  with  an  avalanche  which 
imprisoned  its  owner.  The  roof  groaned  and  grad- 
ually bent  with  the  load  of  rock  and  snow  while  the 
herdsman  lay  trembling  in  the  comer  awaiting  the 
moment'of  death.  At -last  all  was  still  and  he  com- 
menced to  force  an  opening  with  a pole  through  the 
snow.  Finding  that  its  thickness  gave  no  reason- 
able expectation  of  escape  he  shrank  into  his  hut, 
and  prepared  to  die  of  hunger  when  his  little  store 
of  provisions  should  give  out. 

But  he  resolved  to  make  another  stmggle  and 
with  an  ax  commenced  cutting  a passage  upward. 
The  stones  and  ice  which  he  encountered  in  his 
course  and  which  descended  upon  him  several  times 
nearly  crushed  him  by  their  weight.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  his  task  until  his  ax  was  worn  almost  away. 
How  time  flitted  in  the  world  beyond  he  knew  not, 
but  he  made  an  effort  to  measure  it  by  his  meals, 
and  by'this  standard  he  concluded  that  six  weeks 
had  elapsed  when  at  length  the  material  which  im- 
prisoned him  became  spongier  in  texture.  From 
this  circumstance  the  imprisoned  herdsman  knew 
that  he  was  getting  into  surface  soil,  and  was  nerved 
by  a sure  hope  of  release.  Finally  he  emerged  into 
the  open  air,  with  swollen  face  and  emaciated  form. 

COMMOTION  IN  CANADA. 

The  Empire,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  announced,  February  3,  that,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General  has  been  pleased  to 
dissolve  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  issue  writs 
for  a new  Parliament.  The  nominations  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  February  26,  and  the  polling  on 
Thursday,  March  5. 

As  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  to  the  country  at  this  time  the  Em- 
pire gives  the  following: 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Dominion  Government 
has,  through  her  Majesty’s  Government, made  certain 
proposals  to  the  United  States  for  negotiations 
looking  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce  with 
that  country.  These  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  his  consideration,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  if 
these  negotiations  are  to  result  in  a treaty  which 
must  be  ratified  by  Parliament,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Government  should  be  able  to  deal  with  a Par- 
liament fresh  from  the  people  rather  than  with  a 
moribund  house. 
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“It  is  understood  that  Canada  will  send  a delega- 
tion to  Washington  after  March  4,  the  date  on 
which  the  life  of  the  present  Congress  expires,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  informally  the  questions 
of  the  extension  and  development  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  of  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. T'  is  delegation  will  visit  the  United  States 
capital,  it  is  said,  as  a result  of  friendly  suggestions 
from  Washington.” 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  says:  Sir  John  knows  that 
the  people  of  Canada  want  reciprocity,  and  that  un- 
less he  now  recedes  from  the  position  he  has  hitherto 
taken  in  opposing  freer  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  United  States  and  accepts  the  Liberal  platform, 
he  will  be  badly  left  at  the  coming  election. 

At  a meeting,  February  3,  of  the  Louisville  Com- 
mercial Club,  reciprocity  with  Canada  was  the  sub- 
ject .discussed  upon  which  several  speeches  were 
made  by  leading,  citizens.  The  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Wiman  explains  the  situation  as  it  appears 
on  this  side  of  the  line: 

“The  conflict  that  impends  in  Canada  in  the  next 
thirty  days  will  decide  the  commercial  destiny  of 
half  a continent  for  half  a century.  The  growth  of 
Canadian  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  United  States  has  its  proof  in  the 
terror  of  the  Tory  party,  who  have  just  dissolved 
Parliament  in  anticipation  of  defeat  at  the  regular 
period  of  election,  a year  hence.  The  attempt  also 
to  steal  the  thunder  of  the  Liberals  and  make  the 
pretense  of  procuring  reciprocity  at  this  late  date, 
when  their  whole  career  gives  the  lie  to  their  sincer- 
ity, is  indicative  of  the  changed  conditions  toward 
the  United  States,  which  prevails  in  Canada.  The 
Liberal  party  which  has  adopted  unrestricted  reci- 
procity as  the  chief  plank  in  its  platform  appeals  to 
the  country  for  support  on  the  ground  of  friendli- 
ness to  the  United  States,  and  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess is  remarkably  good.  But  the  last  formal  ex- 
pression of  Congress  toward  Canada  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  McKinley  bill,  shutting  out  her  prod- 
ucts by  prohibitory  duties,  and  shorn  of  the  clauses 
which  offered  to  southern  nationalities  a reciprocal 
Relation.  Before  Congress  now  is  a recommenda- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  affairs  instruct- 
ing the  President  that  when  Canada  will  admit  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
without  duty  that  he  shall  appoint  commissioners 
to  meet  commissioners  from  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  a plan  for  submission  again  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  a veary  simple  ten-line  resolution,  but 
would  be  most  effective  in  promoting  better  rela- 
tions. It  would  beget  a National  investigation  of 
the  subject  when  Canada  was  ready.  Its  passage 
at  this  junction  would  make  Canada  ready,  because 
it  would  help  to  elect  the  "Liberal  candidates  and  do 
more  to  help  the  friends  of  the  United  States  in  that 
country  than  anything  else.  The  moment  is  a critical 
one.  The  Liberal  party  in  Canada  has  been  defeated 
three  times.  Another  defeat  would  perpetuate  a party 
in  power  whose  whole  polic^  has  been  hostile  to  this 


country.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  every  influence  should  be  exerted  toward  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  resolution  recommended  in 
order  that  a Liberal  victory  in  Canada  may  be  as- 
sured.” 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PRIME  MERIDIAN. 

The  advantages  of  the  establishment  of  a univer- 
sal prime  meridian  have  long  been  recognized,  but 
national  jealousies  have  thus  far  prevented  its  ac- 
complishment. So  long  ago  as  1632  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu proposed  and  Louis  XIII.  decreed  a point  on 
the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the  Canary  group,  for  a 
primary  meridian,  and  it  was  used  by  France  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more,  and  is  still  recognized  by 
many  geographers  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

The  meridian  of  Greenwich  has,  however,  long 
governed  the  calculations  of  the  great  majority  of 
mariners  and  astronomers,  and  in  the  nautical  al- 
manacs published  by  both  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments,  and  in  the  nautical  charts 
carried  by  the  vessels  of  these  nations,  longitude  is 
reckoned  from  this  line.  But  no  meridian  has  yet 
been  accepted  by  all  the  nations  as  the  standard, 
France  having  so  late  as  1884  proposed  a line  in  the 
Pacific,  crossing  Bering’s  Strait  and  keeping  al- 
most wholly  to  the  ocean,  and  efforts  are  still  being 
made  for  the  solution  of  the  question. 

The  latest  scheme  presented  is  that  of  the  Bologna 
Academy  of  Sciences,  recently  submitted  by  the 
Italian  Government  to  the  various  nations  for  judg- 
ment, which  contemplates  the  adoption  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Jerusalem  as  the  prime  meridian.  It  is 
urged  for  this  plan  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
neutral  position  of  Jerusalem,  an  international  ob- 
servatory could  be  established  there  on  the  prime 
meridian,  which,  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
ground  for  international  ownership,  can  not  be  done 
on  any  of  the  other  meridians.  Moreover,  it 
offers  a prime  meridian  lying  largely  upon  land, 
which  for  purely  scientific  reasons  is  highly  desir- 
able—a respect  in  which  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
traversing  the  ocean  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
length,  is  especially  objectionable.  The  meridians 
of  Rome  and  Washington  would  give  a much  longer 
land-line,  lying  on  land  ninety  and  ninety-five  de- 
grees respectively,  while  that  of  Boston  extends  on 
or  close  to  land  for  138  degrees,  exclusive  of  that 
touched  in  the  Antartic  regions.  The  Jerusalem 
meridian,  however,  has  a land-line  of  ninety-three 
degrees  traversing  comparatively  accessible  regions 
and  amply  sufficient  for  scientific  purposes,  and  as 
averting  national  jealousies  is  preferable  to  any 
other  suggested. 

Its  adoption  would,  of  course,  necessitate  an  en- 
tire recasting  of  charts,  and  as  the  preparation  of 
those  using  the  Greenwich  standard  have  cost  a 
total  of  more  than  15,000,000,  there  may  be  opposi- 
tion to  the  change  on  the  score  of  expense. 
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COMPLETING  THE  ST.  CLAIR  TUNNEL. 

The  Railway  Review  says:  The  stone  work  of 
the  portal  of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  at  each  end  is  now 
complete.  The  east  portal  face  is  a wall  about 
forty  feet  high  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  built  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  some  of 
which  are  over  a yard  square  each.  In  the  middle 
of  the  wall  is  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  twenty-two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  excavation  on  the  Canadian 
side  is  down  to  the  required  depth  of  sixty  feet 
for  a small  space  just  at  the  tunnel  portal,  and  a 
large  force  of  men  is  employed  in  enlarging  the  ex- 
cavation to  the  proper  width,  so  that  work  may  be 
begun  at  the  proposed  retaining  walls,  which  will  ex- 
tend east  from  the  portal  one  thousand  and  fifty 
feet.  The  retaining  wall  will  be  of  the  same  ponder- 
ous masonry  as  the  portal,  and  will  be  further 
strengthened  by  anchorage  walls  extending  at  right 
angles  into  the  bank. 

Inside  the  tunnel  is  just  now  a busy  hive  of  in- 
dustry. Tram  cars  are  hurrying  back  and  forth 
from  the  portal  along  the  temporary  tracks  with 
loads  of  brick,  cement,  lumber,  rails,  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  the  long  line  of  twinkling  electric  lamps 
which  stretches  back  from  the  entrance  into  the  dim 
vista  of  the  great  bore  reveals  an  army  of  workmen 
engaged  in  an  apparent  chaos  of  operations — calk- 
ing, brick  laying,  excavating,  grouting,  track  mak- 
ing, cementing,  pipe  fitting,  rail  laying,  all  going  on 
at  once.  The  seeming  confusion,  however,  explains 
itself,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  work  of  putting  in 
the  permanent  track  is  going  on  from  each  end  to- 
ward the  middle  and  that  the  whole  work  is  being 
carried  on  simultaneously,  each  working  party  keep- 
ing a little  ahead  of  those  engaged  in  the  succeeding 
operation.  The  iron  lining  of  the  tunnel  must  be 
thoroughly  calked  at  every  point  and  seamed 
throughout,  to  prevent  leakage,  and  this  work  is  al- 
most completed. 

The  brick  bulkheads  for  the  air  locks  had  to  be 
taken  out,  and  this  was  no  small  undertaking,  for 
the  cement  in  which  the  bricks  were  laid  had  hard- 
ened like  flint,  and  though  a force  of  men  has  been 
drilling  and  sledging  at  it  ever  since  the  compressed 
air  was  taken  off,  much  of  the  brick  work  of  the  wall 
at  the  Canadian  end  yet  remains  to  be  taken  out. 
For  the  permanent  way  the  whole  tunnel  is  first 
lined  with  brick  work  laid  in  cement  reaching  half 
way  up  the  sides.  A floor  of  concrete  made  of  Port- 
land cement  is  next  laid  in  the  bottom  to  make  a 
level  bearing  for  the  track.  On  this  floor  four  lines 
of  timber  are  laid,  as  stringers,  a pair  on  each  side, 
close  under  where  are  afterward  to  come  the  lines  of 
rails.  Across  the  stringers  heavy  beams  are  laid 


four  inches  or  so  apart,  and  screwed  down  to  the 
stringers  with  screw  bolts.  Beams  and  stringers 
are  of  Georgian  pine,  soaked  with  creosote  to  pre- 
vent decay. 

After  the  needlebeams  are  laid,  a floor  of  cement 
is  putjin  between  the  ends  of  the  timbers  and  the 
wall  of  the  tunnel  on  each  side,  to  keep  the  track  in 
place,  and  to  make  a foot  walk  for  the  employes. 
On  top’of  the  needlebeams  are  spiked  the  ponder- 
ous rails,  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  yard  and  thirty 
feet  long,  and  the  track  is  then  complete.  In  the 
roof  are  placed  suction  pipes  communicating  with 
the  pumping  station,  by  which  the  air  is  pumped 
out  and  ventilation  is  secured,  and  at  intervals  along 
the  walls  safety  ladders  like  small  fire  escapes  are 
built  into  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  on  which  the  track 
walker  may  take  refuge  when  he  chances  to  meet  a 
train.  This  work  is  all  well  advanced,  and  when  it 
is  finished  and  the  electric  light  wires  put  up  and 
proper  lamps  attached,  the  tunnel  itself  will  be 
complete  and  ready  for  business. 

The  St.  Clair  tunnel  extends  from  the  town  of 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  under  the  St.  Clair  River  to  Sar- 
nia, Canada.  

QUOTATIONS  FROM  LONGFELLOW. 

As  turning  the  logs  will  make  a fire  bum,  so 
change  of  studies  a dull  brain. — Kavanagh. 

Do  thy  duty;  that  is  best. 

Leave  unto  the  Lord  the  rest. 

The  Legend  Beautiful. 
Awake!  arise!  the  hour  is  late ! 

Angels  are  knocking  at  thy  door! 

They  are  in  haste  and  cannot  waite, 

And  once  departed  come  no  more. 

A Fragment. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past,  it  comes  not 
back  again;  wisely  improve  the  Present,  it  is  thine; 
go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future  without  fear 
and  with  a manly  heart.” — Hyperion. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

The  Builders. 

Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air, 

A shaft  of  song,  a winged  prayer, 

As  if  a soul,  released  from  pain 
Were  flying  back  to  Heaven  again 

The  $ermon  of  St.  Francis. 
The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night 
As  a feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 
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GOOD  SPELLERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  in  reference  to  the 
spelling  of  the  list  of  one  hundred  monosyllables  pub- 
lished last  mo^th: 

R.  H.  Dennis,  teacher  of  Holben  School,  near  Edin- 
burg, 111.,  reports  that  Miss  Cedona  Holben,  of  his 
school,  spelLed  the  entire  list  correctly. 

Libbie  D/erkes,  Manito,  Mason  Co.,  111.,  teacher  of 
Union  School  in  Manito  township,  reports  that  a class 
of  seven  pupils  tried  the  list  of  monosyllables  and 
that  Alice  Isenberg  spelled  all  of  them  correctly. 

Anna  Weber,  teacher  in  Pleasant  View  School,  Witt 
township,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  reports  that  she  pro- 
nounced the  words  to  a class  of  eleven  pupils,  the 
following  spelling  all  of  them  correctly:  Orvil  Car- 
riker,  Edward  Ransdell,  Ophe  Carriker,  Bertha  Car- 
riker,  Gussie  Armentrout,  Gertie  Armentrout,  and 
Jessie  Maxey.  Two  of  the  others  missed  but  one 
word  each. 

A list  of  the  words  were  received  from  a pupil  of 
Mneller  School,  near  Columbia,  111.,  which  contained 
but  three  words  that  were  not  spelled  correctly. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  11th,  H.  C.  Strickland,  Prin.  of 
Schools,  Equality,  HI.,  writes  as  follows: 

“To-day  I gave  the  hundred  words  in  the  February 
number,  to  pupils  in  Grammar  Department  of  the 
Equality  Public  Schools.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
see  or  study  a word  for  even  a second.  From  six  to 
twenty-five  words  were  missed  through  the  school 
generally,  but  four  pupils,  I think,  are  worthy  of 
mention,  as  they  each  misspelled  only  one  word,  as 
follows:  Dee  Dupler,  grade ‘A’,  missed  ‘chute’;  Kate 
Clifford,  grade  ‘A’,  missed  ‘chute’;  William  Butler, 
grade  ‘C’,  missed  ‘wroth’;  Annie  Wathen,  grade ‘D’, 
missed  ‘phlox’.  The  pupils  did  so  well,  I think  their 
names  worthy  of  mention.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  III. 

All  communications  intended  for  this  column  should  be  sent  to 
above  address. 

We  have  correct  solution  to  “Crack”  problem  No.  1, 
by  C.  S.  C.,  Greenfield,  111.,  H.  C.  L.,  North  Alton,  111., 
E.  C.  S.,  Woodburn,  111.,  G.  M.  C.,  Danville,  111.,  C.  A. 
R.,  Marley,  111.,  and  F.  J.  S.,  Lakewood,  111. 

G.  M.  C.  solves  No.  1 as  follows : 

“By  the  conditions  of  the  problem  it  is  evident  that 

A,  B,  & C can  do  i of  the  work  in  1 day, 

B,  C,  & D can  do  fV  of  the  work  in  1 day, 

C,  D,  & A can  do  % of  the  work  in  1 day, 

D,  A,  & B can  do  & of  the  work  in  1 day. 

h/if  = B °f  the  work  in  3 days,  as  each  has 
been  counted  3 times,  and  % of  B — B>  what  all  can 
do  in  1 day. 

B — i (what  A,  B,  & C can  do  in  1 day,)  = what 
D does  in  1 day. 

B — fV  (what  B,  C,  & D can  do  in  1 day)  = what 
A does  in  1 day. 

H — % fwhat  C,  D,  & A can  do  in  1 day)  = what 
B does  in  one  day. 

B — & (what  D,  A,  & B can  do  in  1 day)  = what 
C does  in  1 day. 

Since  A does  in  1 day,  it  will  take  him  as  many 
days  to  do  all  the  work  as  ^ is  contained  times  in  B, 
or  20  days. 

B will  do  the  work  in  B 4-  or  15  days. 

C will  do  the  work  in  B 4-  ifts,  or  12  days. 

And  D will  do  it  in  B.-i-  eV>  or  8f  days. 


Since  A does  fo,  B A,  C and  D ,70  in  1 day,  all 

would  do  the  sum  of  and  f0,  or  B in  one  day 

or  the  whole  in  3 A days.  And  the  sum  received  ($152) 
should  be  divided  into  19  equal  parts,  of  which  A re- 
ceives 3,  B 4,  C 5.  and  D 7. 

$152  4-19  = $8. 

$8X3  = $24,  A’s  share. 

$8X4  = $32,  B’s  share. 

$8X5=  $40,  C’8  share. 

$8X7  = $50,  D’s  share. 

E.  C.  8.,  Woodburn,  111.,  sends  the  following  solution 
to  No.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Corners  supposed  to  be  at  centers  of  balls. 

Place  box  on  5 by  10  base.  First  put  in  4 rows  of  9 
balls  each.  This  leaves  space  of  % in.  between  balls 
sideways  and  % inches  lengthways.  Next  place  3 rows 
of  8 bails  each  as  ball  E in  figure  1. 

Since  balls  A & B Fig.  1 are  % inches  apart  the  dis- 
tance A,  B is  inches. 

Since  balls  A & D Fig.  1 are  % inches  apart  the  dis- 
tance A,  D is  \%  inches. 

A C = V(CA)S  -+  (1%7*  = 1.744  in.  and  A E = 
.872  inches. 

Figure  2 represents  a perpendicular  plane  through 
centers  of  balls  A,  E,  & C. 

A F = 1 in.  A E = .872  in.  Then  F E = 

= .489  in. 

This  shows  that  the  balls  of  layers  2 pass  Oil  inch 
below  the  centers  of  the  balls  of  layer  1 thus  allowing 
layer  3 to  rest  on  layer  1 

Then  there  will  be  ten  layers,  each  of  4 rows 
of  9 balls  each,  or  360 

Between  them  there  will  be  nine  layers,  each 
of  3 rows  of  8 balls  each,  or  216 


We  have  the  following  for  solution  this  month : 
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OLD  FORT  CHARTRES. 


1.  “How  wide  a strip  must  a man  mow  around  the 
outside  of  a square  40  acre  field  to  mow  half  of  it?” 

H.  C.  L„  N.  Alton,  111. 

2.  “A  circular  park  containing  10  acres  is  divided  as 

follows:  Around  the  outside  is  % of  the  area  devoted 
to  walls,  drives  and  flower  beds ; a circular  lake  occu- 
pies yz  of  the  area  in  the  center ; and  the  remainder 
is  planted  in  shubbery.  What  is  the  width  of  each 
portion?”  “School  Girl,”  Pana,  111. 

3.  “What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a ball  that  an 

inch  hole  bored  through  the  center  will  remove  of 
the  contents?”  E.  C.  S.,  Woodburn,  111. 

OLD  FORT  CHARTRES. 

By  Celia  Sale,  Renault,  111. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  little  village  of  Praire  du 
Itocher,  county  of  Randolph,  state  of  Illinois,  stands 
the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  best,  most  con- 
venient, and  most  formidable  fortress  in  America. 
Fort  Chartres  is  situated  about  one  half  mile  from 
the  “Great  Father  of  Waters”,  the  Mississippi,  and 
about  sixteen  miles  above  what  yet  remains  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  first  capital  of  Illinois. 

In  October  1718  a Canadian  gentleman,  Pierre 
Duque  Boisbriant,  was  ordered  to  erect  a fort;  by  the 
spring  of  1720  the  fort,  barracks,  and  surrounding 
buildings  were  finished,  and  the  cannon  were  placed 
ready  for  use,  not  at  all  too  soon,  for  Boisbriant  had 
already  received  word  that  a force  of  Spaniards  from 
Mexico  intended  invading  the  fort. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fort  was  built  a village 
grew  around  it,  and  here  Boisbriant  and  companions 
established  a court  which  decided  all  difficulties  ac- 
cording to  civil  law  for  more  than  forty  years.  Here 
Boisbriant  gave  to  one  Philip  Francis  Renault  a 
large  grant  of  land.  Renault  was  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant arrivals  at  Fort  Chartres;  he  brought  with 
him  a number  of  slaves  from  St.  Domingo.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  negro  slavery'  in  Illinois.  Three 
tracts  of  land  were  given  Renault;  one  near  the 
present  site  of  Peoria,  another  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  a third  above  Fort  Chartres 
in  Monroe  County.  A portion  of  this  was  never  sold, 
and  is  today  known  as  the  “Grant”,  or  property  of  the 
heirs  of  Philip  Renault. 

Fort  Chartres  was  built  by  the  French  in  1720  and 
forty-three  years  after  in  1763  Louis  XV  ratified  a 
a treaty  by  which  it  was  transferred  to  the  British 
Government.  In  February  Major  Loftus  an  English 
officer  who  was  stationed  at  Bayon  Manchac  on  the 
Mississippi  was  despatched  with  four  hundred  men 
to  take  possession  of  Fort  Chartres  and  country  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  but  he  and  many  of  his 
companions  were  killed  by  the  Tunaca  Indians  at  a 
place  known  as  Loftus  Heights.  After  a delay  Cap- 
tain Sterling  assumed  command. 

About  this  time  —1763 — Pierre  Laclede  as  the  lea- 
der of  an  expedition  that  desired  to  settle  in  the 
Illinois,  arrived  at  the  Fort,  where  he  was  permitted 
to  quarter  his  company.  He  made  an  exploring  voy- 
age, and  selected  a bluff  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  as  the 
site  of  his  colony,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  what 
is  now  the  beautiful  city  of  St.  -Louis. 

With  the  surrender  of  Fort  Chartres  the  French 
empire  in  America  ceased  to  live.  The  great  war- 
rior, Pontiac,  made  many  brave'  attemps  to  keep  the 


British  from  reaching  the  fort,  but  at  last,  under  the 
advisement  of  the  good  St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  then 
commander  of  Fort  Chartres,  and  governor  of  the 
Illinois,  he  gave  up  the  contest. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  duel  ever  fought  in 
Illinois  took  place  here  between  an  English  and 
French  officer,  which,  like  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trogans,  originated  on  account  of  a young 
woman. 

It  was  at  Fort  Chartres  that  the  first  court  of  com- 
mon-law jurisdiction  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
held,  and  Col.  Wilkins  appointed  the  first  judges. 

The  fort  has  not  been  occupied  since  1772.  Now 
nothing  but  the  ruins  remain,  as  the  river  seemingly  not 
satisfied  to  realize  that  any  nation  but  France  should 
claim  the  structure,  with  one  mighty  rush  tore  away 
the  river  wall.  The  magazine  is  however,  still  in  an 
almost  perfect  condition  today  and  it  forms  a picture 
both  beautiful  and  venerable.  But  time  has  claimed 
for  its  own,  that  for  which  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  contested  so  bitterly. 

A LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy, with  names  omitted, 
of  a letter  sent  a teacher  by  one  of  his  directors: 

January  the  22  1891 

Mr  — — piece  send  me  that  kerne  that  my  Boy 

let  you  have,  hit  Dont  Belony  to  the  Destrict  hit  is 
myiny  when  I Bouyht  the  louek  I Bouyht  hit  My 
Self  and  paied  for  hit  with  my  one  money  As  far  as 
I know  thay  will  Bee  no  more  meetiny  than-  on  tell 
School  is  oat  yours 

fHE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  CATARACT. 

The  interior  of  Labrador  undoubtedly  is  the  largest 
unexplored  area  on  this  continent.  Up  the  Grand 
river,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Ham- 
ilton inlet,  are  the  Grand  falls,  which,  if  everything  is 
true  about  them  that  is  reported,  are  the  most  stu- 
pendous falls  in  the  world.  They  are  only  about  160 
miles  up  the  river,  but  only  two  white  men  have  ever 
seen  them.  Mr.  It.  F.  Holme,  three  years  ago,  went 
from  England  to  visit  the  Grand  falls.  He  organized 
a little  party  to  accompany  him  inland,  and  arrived 
within  about  fifty  miles  of  the  falls,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  return  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his 
provisions.  The  Labrador  Indians  say  these  falls  are 
haunted,  and  they  carefully  avoid  them,  believing 
that  they  will  die  if  they  look  upon  them.  The  two 
white  men  who  have  seen  them  are  Mr.  Maclean,  who, 
as  he  was  ascending  the  river,  in  1839,  was  stopped 
by  the  falls,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  over  30  years  ago 
had  charge  of  Hudson  Bay  post  in  Labrador.  Mr. 
Holme  says  the  height  of  the  falls  is  not  certainly 
known,  but,  in  some  respects,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  are  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Though  inner 
Labrador  is  so  inadequately  known,  we  are  aware  that 
it  is  a vast  tableland  whose  limits  are  quite  clearly 
defined.  In  the  southeast  the  descent  from  the  table- 
land is  quite  sudden,  and  almost  immediately  after 
leaving  the  plateau  a level  is  reached  that  is  very  little 
above  that  of  the  sea.  The  Grand  falls  are  the  place 
where  the  Grand  river  tumbles  over  the  edge  of  this 
tableland,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  drop  is 
effected  in  this  one  descent.  Professor  Hind  gives 
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the  height  of  this  plateau  as  2,240  feet.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  region  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  is 
only  200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  waters  of  Grand  river  have  a perpendicular  de- 
scent of  about  2000  feet. — Goldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine . 


READING. 

By  N.  B.  Hannon,  Co.  Superintendent  of  Sangamon  Co.,  111. 

In  making  my  official  visits  to  the  Schools  of  the 
County,  I find  that  the  subject  of  reading,  in  many 
schools  is  somewhat  slighted.  The  children  read  gen- 
erally in  monotone  and  consequently  fail  to  give  the 
proper  expression , whereby  the  thought  on  the  prin- 
ted page  is  made  clear  and  distinct  to  the  listener. 
Now  reading  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  Teach  the  boy  to  read  Well 
and  you  have  given  him  a key  with  which  to  unlock 
the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  He  can  read  and  be- 
come wise.  Failing  to  do  this,  you  have  cut  short  his 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Without  being  able 
to  comprehend  fully  and  clearly  what  he  attempts  to 
read,  the  effort  will  become  distasteful  to  him.  He 
will  find  no  charms  in  the  literature  of  the  world, 
whether  philosophical,  religious,  scientific,  or  poetical. 
Without  further  argument,  then,  let  me  kindly  urge 
the  teachers  of  Sangamon  County  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  reading.  We  owe  it  to  the  children  and  our 
responsibilities  should  not  be  shirked.  The  reading 
man  becomes  the  thinking  man,  and  the  thinking  men 
in  the  past  history  of  our  country  laid  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  best  government  in  the  world.  As 
teachers  then,  imbued  with  the  desire  to  help  in  every 
way  the  children  placed  under  our  charge,  let  us  not 
neglect  to  place  them  if  possible  under  such  condi- 
tions as  will  enable  them  to  help  themselves.  The 
country  needs  them.  The  boys  of  to-day  are  the 
voters  and  statesmen  of  to-morrow.  Make  them 
good  readers  and  establish  in  their  minds  a taste  for 
solid  reading  and  you  will  do  much  in  helping  to 
perpetuate  and  raise  to  a yet  more  exalted  position 
this  grand  heritage  of  ours — the  country  we  so  much 
love. 


- STATE  UNIFORMITY. 

I notice  with  pleasure  the  article  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Gooden,  of  Pana,  111.,  on  Uniformity  of  Text 
Books  in  our  Public  Schools,  in  the  February  School 
News.  I don’t  know  whether  I understand  Prof. 
Gooden  or  not,  but  I understood  him  to  leave  the 
idea  of  Township  or  County  Uniformity  sufficient. 

I have  been  teaching  in  the  country  schools  ten 
years  and  this  is  my  conclusion:  I think  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  classification  and  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  a saving  of  money,  for  each 
county  to*adopt  a series  of  text-books,  this  to  be  done 
in  the  following  manner:  The  series  of  books  shall  be 
selected  by  a teacher  or  person  interested  who  lives 
in  said  county,  and  not  by  a book  publisher  or  agent 
for  said  .books.  Such  person  shall,  at  the  Annual 
Institute,  explain  to  those  present  the  leading  features, 
together  with  the  prices  which  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  publisher  and  remain  the  same  so  long  as  said 
book  or  books  remain  in  use  in  said  county.  After 
all  persons  thus  interested  have  shown  books,  those 


present  and  qualified  shall  vote  by  ballot  on  said 
books  and  those  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  adopted  for  four  years,  or  until  a change 
is  desired,  which  can  only  be  done  by  vote  as  when 
adopted.  But  a petition  signed  by  ten  teachers  or 
parties  interested  in  said  books  shall  first  be  present- 
ed to  the  County  Superintendent.  The  books  thus 
adopted  for  said  county  to  be  purchased  of  the  pub- 
lishers by  the  County  Superintendent  and  paid  for 
by  the  county  out  of  the  state  school  fund;  directors 
to  get  them  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  supply 
their  schools.  John  A.  DePkw, 

Ramsey,  111. 

As  well  expect  a hermit  on  a desolate  island  to  ad- 
vance in  civilization  as  to  suppose  that  an  isolated 
teacher  can  rise  far  above  his  surroundings. — Swett. 

Do  not  exhaust  the  vitality  of  weak,  nervous,  bril- 
liant, ambitious  children  by  too  rapid  promotion.-  - 
Swett.  - 

A Correction. — In  the  article  by  Prof.  Davis  in 
the  February  number  of  this  journal  the  word  twenty 
should  be  substituted  for  seventy , as  in  the  following 
sentence: 

“Impress  on  the  pupils  that  they  personally  will 
reap  the  fruits  of  present  legislation,  and  by  watching 
the  present  current  and  comparing  twenty  years  hence 
with  1891,  they  can  more  exactly  define  the  proper 
course  to  be  then  followed.” 


NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Germany. — The  university  of  Berlin  has  this  win- 
ter 5,527  enrolled  students.  The  University  of 
Breslau  1,299,  of  which  35  are  foreigners;  Tuebingen 
1,250,  of  which  41  are  foreigners;  Strassburg  947,  of 
which  87  are  foreigners  (19  American,  6 Japanese); 
Heidelberg  970  students,  of  which  125  areforeigners; 
Jena  604  students,  of  which  60  are  foreigners;  Kiel 
489  students,  of  which  7 are  foreigners;  Munster  385 
students,  of  which  5 are  foreigners. 

Scotland. — In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  it  is  reported 
in  “The  Schoolmaster”  the  number  of  children  over 
thirteen  years  of  age  in  school  was  only  one  and  six 
tenths  per  cent  in  1889.  In  1890  the  number  de- 
creased to  one  and  five  tenths  per  cent.  It  is  alleged 
that  so  far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned,  that  abolish- 
ment of  tuition  fees  through  recent  legislation  has 
exercised  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  attendance  in 
the  upper  classes.  Glasgow  makes  similar  reports. 
In  Glasgow  very  few  children  leave  school  before  the 
age  of  12;  but  3,000  leave  between  12  and  13  and 
6,000  between  13  and  14  years  of  age.  However,  we 
notice  the  same  facts  in  our  own  schools.  Our  upper 
grades  in  the  Grammar  school  all  have  the  consump- 
tion, while  the  Primary  grades  have  the  dropsy. 

Sweden. — The  following  report  concerning  the 
manual  training  normal  school  at  Naas  just  comes  to 
hand.  The  institution  comprises  five  extensive  build- 
ings. One  is  used  as  a dwelling  by  the  principal,  Mr. 
Otto  Salomon.  Three  are  used  as  workshops;  they 
have  91  work  places,  several  halls  (for  lectures,  models, 
recreation,  &c.,)  as  well  as  dormitories.  The  first 
course  was  taken  by  six  students.  The  47th,  which 
has  just. begun,  is  taken  by  no  less  than  93.  Hun- 
dreds of  candidates  are  annually  refused  admittance. 
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From  England  no  less  than  130  teachers  applied  for 
admission  to  the  summer  course  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, but  only  one-fifth  of  that  number  could  be 
admitted.  From  July  ’79  until  July  ’89,  in  ten  years, 
1,083  teachers,  both  men  and  women  have  taken  a 
course  of  instruction  in  this  institution;  among  these 
were  894  Swedish,  48  English,  2 Scotch,  60  Finnish, 
19  Norwegian,  19  Danish,  16  Italian,  12  Austrian,  9 
German,  9 Russian  students,  and  a few  from  France, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Iceland,  Canada,  United  States, 

Argentine  and  Japan. 

SCHOOL  NEWS. 

School  officer*  need  to  know  more  of  one  another'*  plan*  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  u*  copies  of  circular* 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  item* 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  superintendent*.  Please 
*end  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

Moultrie  Co.,  III. — Ex  County  Superintendent 
Peadro  is  now  in  the  lecture  field.  Among  his  sub- 
jects are  the  following : “The  Briton  at  Home “Paris 
and  Her  Beautiful  Suburbs “Helvetia,  the  Model 
Republic, 'Mountains  and  Lake  Scenery  “Germany, 
Romantic  Rhineland “The  Bride  of  the  Adriatic 
“Sunny  Italy  and  Her  Cities.”  Mr.  Peadro  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Europe,  and  his  views  are  faithful 
reproductions  of  what  he  has  seen. 

Du  Page  Co.,  III. — Co.  Sup’t  Morgan  sends  us  the 
program  of  the  teachers’  meeting  to  be  held  in  Wheat- 
on, March  7th.  Among  the  topics  to  be  considered 
are  the  Metric  System,  Civil  Government  of  the  Coun- 
ty, A year  in  Geography,  Page’s  Theory  and  Practice, 
Writing,  and  Reading.  Sup’t  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  Auro- 
ra, is  to  deliver  an  address — subject  “The  Teacher  and 
His  Work.”  Eight  teachers’  meetings  are  held  in  Du 
Page  county  during  the  school  year. 

Logan  Co.,  III. — Sup’t  Guttery  reports  that  the  two 
days’  institute  of  February  13th  and  14th  was  a de- 
cided success.  Of  163  teachers  in  the  county,  144  were 
in  attendance.  City  Sup’t  T.  E.  Cleland,  of  Pontiac, 
and  City  Sup’t  R.  B.  Anderson,  of  Carlinville,  were 
present ; also  Co.  Sup’t  Pittsford,  of  Tazewell  county. 
Prof.  McCormick  was  present  and  lectured  to  a large 
and  appreciative  audience. 

Johnson  Co.,  III. — The  Central  examinations  will 
be  held  March  7th.  Pupils  who  pass  the  examination 
in  the  Seventh  year’s  work  will  be  granted  a certifi- 
cate of  promotion,  which  will  show  that  they  are  ready 
for  the  Eighth  year’s  work.  Pupils  who  pass  the 
Eighth  year’s  examination  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Final  examination  which  will  be  held  March  21st. 

Tazewell  Co.,  III. — The  Teachers’  Institute  for  the 
counties  of  Cass,  Menard,  Mason,  and  Tazewell  will  be 
held  in  Delavan,  March  27th  and  28th.  Among  the 
topics  on  program  are  the  following : A Model  Pro- 
gram for  a Country  School;  Discipline — Its  Import- 
ance— How  Secure  It ; Reading — Essentials  in  Assign- 
ing a Lesson ; The  Literature  of  Country  Schools — the 
Teacher’s  Duty  Regarding  It ; Arithmetic — Important 
Things  to  be  Observed  and  Methods  of  Teaching  It; 
The  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools ; Education 
— the  Position  the  Educator  should  hold  in  Society ; 
Imaginative  Literature ; and  Successful  Teaching. 

Wayne  Co.,  III. — The  Central  examinations  were 
held  in  seventeen  places,  with  one  exception,  all  on 
February  28th.  Pupils  were  admitted  according  to 
the  following  regulations:  1st.  Pupils  of  the  Ad- 

vanced division,  who  have  made  an  average  of  75  in 
the  monthly  examinations,  will  be  admitted.  2d. 


Each  pupil  must  take  the  examination  in  all  the 
branches.  3d.  Those  holding  teachers’  certificates 
will  be  debarred  from  taking  the  examination.  4th. 
The  questions  for  the  Centrals  will  be  based  on  the 
Seventh  year’s  work,  but  this  does  not  debar  Eighth 
year  pupils.  The  Conductor  will  send  all  papers  to 
the  County  Superintendent’s  office,  where  they  will 
be  graded  by  the  help  of  about  thirty  teachers,  ap- 
pointed for  the  work.  Each  pupil  will  receive  a cer- 
tificate of  rank,  and  all  who  make  a certain  average 
in  the  Centrals  will  be  entitled  to  an  examination  at 
the  Final,  which'  will  be  held  at  Fairfield,  March  26th. 
Paper  will  be  furnished  from  the  County  Superin- 
tendent’s office,  but  pupils  will  furnish  their  own  pen- 
cils. 

Sup’t  Kramer  announces  that  his  summer  institute 
will  begin  Aug.  10th,  and  continue  two  weeks. 

Pulaski  Co.,  III. — Co.  Supt,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  has 
issued  a circular  in  reference  to  the  Central  and  Final 
examinations  from  which  we  clip  the  following: 

The  Third  Annual  Township  or  Central  Examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pulaski 
county  will  be  held  Saturday,  March  7, 1891. 

The  object  of  these  yearly  examinations  is  to  gradu- 
ate yearly  from  our  public  schools  those  pupils  who 
have  completed,  satisfactorily,  the  State  Course  of 
Study  prescribed  for  the  schools  of  our  State,  copies 
of  which  course  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  public 
school  teacher  of  Illinois,  and  to  furnish  to  all  such 
as  give  evidence  upon  due  examination  of  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  said  course,  a County  Diploma, 
specifying  the  number  of  branches  completed,  which 
diploma  will  be  sufficient  recommendation  to  entitle 
the  holder  to  admission  to  our  State  Normal  School, 
as  well  as  serving  as  a valuable  testimonial  of  ability 
and  character,  which  is  highly  essential  in  all  avoca- 
tions of  life. 

There  will  be  admitted  to  the  Township  examina- 
tion those  pupils  of  the  Advanced  Division  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  who  have  made  an  average  grade  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  during  the  term  just  closing, 
and  whose  names  have  been  reported  to  the  County 
Superintendent  prior  to  examination. 

The  papers  from  the  Central  examination  together 
with  the  grade  sheet  signed  by  the  committee  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  County  Superintendent  not  later 
than  Saturday,  March  14th,  upon  receipt  of  which  all 
pupils  whose  average  grade  is  eighty  per  cent.,  and 
wiio  have  made  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  in  any 
branch,  will  be  notified  that  they  are  entitled  to  ad- 
mission to  the  Final  examination  for  County  Diplo- 
mas to  be  held  in  the  Commencement  Hall  of  the  pub- 
lic school  building,  Mound  City,  on  Saturday,  March 
21st,  beginning  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

As  heretofore,  the  required  average  for  County  Di- 
ploma will  be  80  per  cent. 

The  success  of  those  licensed  to  teach  upon  making 
an  average  of  90  per  cent,  in  final  examination  last 
year,  warrants  the  continuance  of  this  proposition, 
provided  applicants  are  of  lawful  age  and  can  answer 
satisfactorily  such  additional  questions  as  to  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  as  the  Superintendent 
deems  fit  to  ask.  In  all  such  cases  the  legar certificate 
fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNT Y. 

RESIGNATION. 

Frank  Sadler,  who  has  been  president  of  the  “Chris- 
tian County  Pupils’  Educational  and  Literary  Asso- 
ciation” for  the  past  year,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, on  account  of  his  absence  from  the  county.  He 
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is  attending  the  Danville,  IndL,  Normal  school.  It  is 
hoped  that  his  successor  will  prove  to  be  as  faithful 
a worker  as  Frank  has  been. 

11.  W.  Our,  Co.  Supt. 
Tavlorville,  111.  Mar.  2,  1891. 

Pana  East  Side  School  Report,  January,  1891. 


Total  enrollment .' .515 

Average  number  belonging 492 

Average  daily  attendance 462 

Per  cent.  T>f  attendance 94 

Cases  of  tardiness.  12 

Time  lost  by  tardiness  . 4h.  22m. 

Number  of  visitors 31 

Neither  absent  nor  tardy 223 

Days  school  in  session 20 


W.  T.  Gooden,  Principal. 


Program  of  Teachers'  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Palmer,  Saturday,  Mar. 
21,  1891,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.  Invitation  extended  to  all  interested  in 
school  work. 

1.  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  parent?— Paper 
by  Miss  Mary  Ulery;  discussion,  O.  G.  Harbert  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Grace. 

2.  The  essential  rules  of  school  government— Mr.  R.  II.  Grace  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Davis. 

3.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  school  ?— Mr.  W.  W.  Demining 
and  Mr.  R.  B.  Chaplin. 

4.  Recitation— Its  object  and  how  conducted?— Mr.  J.  B.  Flemming 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Scott. 

5.  Resolved  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  for  time  actually  spent 
in  Local  Institute  work.  Affirmative — Prof.  S.  D.  Garber  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Demming.  Negative— Mr.  J.  F.  Fribley  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Davis. 

G.  G.  Harbert,  Sec’y.  R.  B.  Chaplin,  Pres. 


Program  of  the  Taylorville  Teachers’  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
East  High  School  building,  March  21, 1891. 

TOPICS  POR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  How  much  History  should  be  studied  in  the  advanced  grade  of 
the  country  schools?— Mr.  Frank  Anderson,  Mr.  Hanon,  and  Miss 
Mary  Perry. 

2.  In  what  grade  should  the  spelling  book  be  dispensed  with  in 
our  schools  ?— Miss  Eva  Traylor,  Mrs.  N.  S.  White,  and  Mr.  Ezra 
Turner. 

LESSONS. 

Baldwin's  Psychology,  Chapters  VI  and  VII;  Hawthorne  and  His 
Friends  Emerson’s  Fortune  of  the  Republic  page  205,  also  2nd  divi- 
sion of  Miles  Standish's  Courtship,  Order  op  Committee. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Morrisonville  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute met  in  Morrisonville,  Feb.  21,  1891.  Teachers  present:  Mrs. 
Conner,  Mrs.  Jones,  the  Misses  Replogle,  Clickener,  Dey,  Cowgill, 
Fuller,  Watson,  L.  Morris,  Porterfield,  Z.  Morris,  and  Brown;  Messrs. 
Banes,  Tilden,  Peebles,  Adams,  Chaplin,  Selby,  Nelms,  Fribley,  Ritt- 
ger,  and  Zimmerman. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Raymond,  March  21, 1891.  The 
following  program  will  be  given : 

1.  Song. 

2.  The  Object  of  the  Recitation— Mr.  C.  E.  Peebles  and  Miss  M. 
Porterfield. 

3.  Music. 

4.  Proper  Incentives  to  Study— Mr.  R.  E.  Selby  and  Miss  Sadie 
. Clickener. 

5.  The  Teacher’s  Tenure  of  Office— Mr.  S.  H.  Tilden  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fribley. 

6.  The  Art  of  School  Management — Mr.  A.  N.  Banes  and  Miss  Delia 
Dey. 

7.  Discussion— Resolved  that  a State  Uniformity  of  Text  Books 
would  be  detrimental  to- the  best  interests  of  the  Schools.  Affirma- 
tive, W.  H.  Nelms;  negative,  C.  S.  Adams;  followed  by  discussion  by 
Institute. 

An  all-day  session  will  be  held  and  all  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Delia  A.  Dey,  Sec’y.  A.  N.  Banes,  Chairman.  - 
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Received  during  the  past  thirty  days. 

Indianola,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  19, 1891. 

I think  the  School  News  is  almost  indispensable  to  those  using  the 
Course  of  Study  as  outlined  by  the  state. 

E.  W.  Blackhurst,  Prin.  Schools. 


Lawrencevllle,  Lawrence  Co..  III.,  Jan.  31.  1891. 

The  School  News  Is  a model  school  Journal  and  no  teacher  of  the 
country  schools  can  ufford  to  do  without  It.  I shall  recommend  und 
insist  that  the  teachers  of  my  county  reud  It. 

Geo.  W.  Lackey,  Co.  Hnpt.  Schools. 


East  Carondelet,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  14,  1891. 

I find  the  “School  News"  a great  help  to  me  iu  my  school  work  und 
feel  as  If  I could  not  get  along  without  It.  Maude  Gray. 

Casey,  Clark  Co.,  III..  Feb.  14,  1891. 

Your  School  News  Is  just  the  thing  all  live  teachers  need.  Success 
to  you.  * • 

Pocahontas,  Bond  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14,  1801. 

There  are  three  teachers  In  the  schools  here,  and  we  cun  not  spare 
the  News  long  enough  from  our  respective  rooms  to  loan  It  to  each 
other,  so  we  all  have  to  subscribe  for  It.  E.  E.  Combs. 

Kenney,  DeWHt  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  10,  1891. 

I regard  the  “School  News”  as  one  of  the  very  heat  journals  in  the 
country.  «•  Thom. 

Troy,  Madison  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  10,  1801. 

I have  just  received  the  School  News  and  think  it  one  of  the  best 
papers  published  for  teachers.  No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it  at 
the  price  you  ask  for  it  now.  It  gets  better  every  issue.  Every  teach- 
er ought  to  have  his  name  on  the  list  as  a subscriber,  for  ft  is  a roll  of 
honor.  C.  E.  Hitcher. 

Charleston,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  10,  1891. 

I find  your  paper  the  best  help  of  all  in  following  the  “Course 
of  Study’’,  also  of  great  benefit  in  awakening  an  interest  in  my  school 
by  using  the  general  vrork.  C.  R.  Baker. 

Bixby,  Vermilion  Co.,  HI.,  Feb.  14,  1801. 

Your  journal  is  the  best  one  I have  seen  yet.  Helps  are  what  we 
want  and  not  crank  arguments  on  devices.  I would  to  God  that  all 
would  take  and  use  it.  F-  M.  Johnson. 


Warner,  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  10, 1891. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  It  has  given  me  many  valuable 
and  useful  hints  on  school  work.  Ida  Sanderson. 

Mills  Prairie,  Edwards  Co.,  111..  Feb.  7, 1891. 

I am  a subscriber  of  the  School  News  and  consider  it  the  best  on 
my  list.  G.  U.  Hardy,  Prin.  Schools. 

Ffuit,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  7,  1801. 

I consider  the  School  News  invaluable  to  every  teacher. 

Alice  C.  Grainey. 

Morton,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  6,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  is  a very  valuable  paper  especially  for 
young  inexperienced  teachers.  Christian  Yoder. 

Pleasant  View,  Schuyler  Co„  111.,  Feb.  9,  1891. 

I would  not  like  to  teach  another  term  without  the  School  News. 
My  pupils  are  familiar  with  its  use,  and  each  month's  work  is  pre- 
pared with  reference  to  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  School  News. 

James  Malcomson. 

Sheldon,  Iroquois  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1891. 

I think  every  teacher  should  be  the  possessor  of  your  worthy  paper. 

C.  S.  Goodyear. 


Wanda,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  9, 1891. 

The  Feb.  number  of  the  School  News  is  a most  worthy  assistant. 
Each  number  is  an  improvement  over  the  last.  Lem  Southard. 

Bushnell,  McDonough  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  9, 1891. 

I recommend  the  School  News  to  our  students  as  one  of  the  best 
journals  in  the  state.  It  is  a help  to  all  classes  of  teachers. 

Geo.  W.  Dunlavy. 

Danville,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  9, 1891. 

Your  School  News  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  my  school  work.  Every 
teacher  who  follows  the  Course  of  Study  needs  it. 

Geo.  McCulloch. 

East  Salem,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  10, 1891. 

Your  journal,  the  Practical  Educator,  is  a grand  success  in  con- 
nection with  the  “Course  of  Study.’’  V.  B.  Cruit. 

Gibbon,  Nebr.,  Jan  24, 1891. 

The  News  is  a good  paper.  J.  E.  Stuckey. 

Browns,  Edwards  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  3, 1891. 

I have  been  a reader  of  the  School  News  for  three  years  and  find  it 
a great  help  in  my  school  work.  I know  of  no  publication  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  which  accomplishes  its  mis- 
sion so  completely.  Nerva  Young. 

Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  3, 1891. 

Your  School  News  was  a great  help  to  me  in  all  our  topics. 

Fred  Zweig,  Jr. 

Carlinville,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  31,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  very  helpful  to  me;  I keep  it  on  my  desk  and 
make  daily  use  of  it.  J.  W.  Carson. 

Murrayville,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  31, 1891. 

I have  been  teaching  school  22  years  continually  and  I consider  the 
School  News  one  of  the  best  helps  I know  of.  I do  not  know  how 
teachers  can  make  a success  teaching  the  State  Course  without  it. 

Isaiah  Whitlock. 

R von  Pfleger,  Prin.  Schools. 

Lisbon,  Kendall  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  4, 1891. 

I received  your  January  number  of  the  School  News,  and  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  paper  I have  seen  on  school  work.  S.  S.  Nelson. 

Grantfork,  Madison  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  4, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  a great  help  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Every 
school  should  be  supplied  with  several  copies. 
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Mnlkeytown,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  5,  1801. 

T think  your  paper  one  of  the  very  beet  educational  paper*  in  the 
V.  S.  I timl  it  just  the  right  kind  of  material  for  my  school,  and  I 
lielieve  every  teacher  in  this  county  would  use  it  if  he  knew  of  the 
grand  work  contained  in  it.  " S.  L.  Pi.umlee. 

Burnt  Praire,  White  Co..  111.,  Feb.  20,  1891. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  Sews.  It  is  a great  help  to  me 
in  the  school  room.  viola  I.  Seal. 

Poe,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1891 . 

I have  never  taken  a journal  which  has  been  the  help  to  me  that  the 
School  Sews  has  been  in  school  work.  I could  hardly  do  without  it 
and  teach.  M.  J.  Ckockeb. 

Casey,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Jon.  14, 1891. 

1 am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  Sews  and  so  far  each  number 
pleases  me  better.  I think  it  should  be  in  every  school  room  in  this 
county.  P.  R.  Lee. 

Assumption,  Christian  Co.,  III.,  Jan.  27,  1891. 

I am  a reader  of  the  School  Sews  and  must  say,  that  I find  it  a 
great  help  in  my  school.  Could  not  afford  to  do  without  it  for  twice 
the  price.  W.  H.  Sands. 

Hennepin,  Pntnam  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14, 1891. 

My  teachers  are  very  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  School  News.  It 
is  of  much  sendee  to  them.  J.  M.  Boyer,  Co.  Sup’t.  of  Schools. 

St.  Joe,  111.,  Feb.  27,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  an  excellent  paper.  I can  get  so  many 
good  thought*  from  it  for  the  school  room. 

Clara  W.  Alliron. 

Edinburg,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  24,  1891. 

I find  the  School  News  a most  valuable  aid  in  school  work. 

H.  E.  Kanaga. 

Sinithton,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III.,  March  3,  1891. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News.  I would  recom- 
mend it  to  every  teacher  in  the  state  using  the  Manual  and  Guide. 

A.  A.  Miller. 

Fairmont,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  March  3.  1891. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  It  has  been  a great  help  to  me 
this  winter.  Carrie  C.  Reid. 

Owaneco,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  20, 1891. 

Of  all  the  helps  I have  in  the  school  room,  The  School  News  is  by 
far  the  best.  I like  each  issue  more  and  more.  M.  L.  Turner. 

The  School  News  and  Practical  Educator  is  a regnlar  visitor  through 
the  kindness  of  C.  M.  Parker,  an  ex-teacher  of  this  county.  Mr. 
Parkier  edits  one  of  the  best  journals  on  the  manual  work  in  the  west, 
and  merit*  the  just  praise  which  he  is  reaping.  Macon  county  teach- 
ers have  only  good  words  for  the  School  News. — Macon  Co.  School 
Journal. 


Renault.Monroe  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  2,  1891. 
All  prosperity  to  our  assistant,  The  School  News. 

Celia  Sale. 


Ramsey.  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1891. 
The  School  News  Is  full  of  good  things.  John  A.  De  Pew. 


Huron,  Beadle  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  28,  1891. 

I have  received  copies  of  the  School  News  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it  I.  F.  Nickell,  Co.  Snpf  Schools. 

Waverly,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  March  2 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  a very  greut  help  to  me  in  my  school  work, 
and  like  it  better  than  any  school  journal  I ever  saw. 

Emma  V.  Jones. 


GRADED  MUSIC  IN  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  superintendents 
and  others  who  wish  music  taught  in  their  Summer 
Institutes.  liefer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

Ciias.  H.  Greene,  Peoria,  111. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Greene’s  work  in  Institutes  and 
can  most  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  County  Super- 
intendents. Great  good  would  be  done  by  introduc- 
ing music  in  a systematic  and  practical  way  into 
even-  county  Institute  in  Illinois. — Editor. 

If  you  desire  to  prepare  for  a First  Grade  Certifi- 
cate or  a State  Certificate  attend  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms.  It  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the' west.  Spring  term 
opens  March  31,  and  Summer  term,  June  9tb. 

W.  R.  Humphrey,  Pres. 

Covington,  Ind. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  “Popular  Red  Express*’  given  on 
another  page. — Adv. 


Teachers  Co-Operative  Association 

Established  in  1884.  Positions  filled,  2300.  Seeks  Teachers  who  are  ambitious  for  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  those  without  positions. 


JVFfcANACA*«KH«o 

WISHES  IN  THIS  ISSUE  TO  CALL' 


XT' 


WISHES  IN  THIS  ISSUE  TO  CALLY0UR/^§> 

ATten'TTon'T^  The:  Follow i rJ G- 


“Hull's  XDr’B.-wing  Designs.”  Founded  and  built  up  on  Nature  and  Ex- 
perience.  The  only  self-instructing  system  extant.  This  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a guide  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  It  contains. hundreds  of  designs  or  pictures  in  free  hand  draw- 
ing: all  described.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a text-book  for  the  pupil  and  has  just  been  adopted  in 
the  city  of  Olympia,  Washington,  first  order  being  for  six  hundred  copies.  Price  is  35  cents 
single  copy,  or  $3.00  per  dozen . 

‘ ‘Ou.tlin.es,  Topics  and  Sketches  in  XT.  S.  History” 

by  8.  Laura  Ensign.  New  edition  revised  to  date,  now  ready.  Thirty  thousand  copies  sold.  The 
best  and  most  complete  outlines  in  U.  S.  History  published'.  Now  in  use  in  manv  schools  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Price  25  cents,  or  $2.40  per  dozen. 


Re  wal’d  and  Picture  Cards.  I carry  in  stock  a very  large  assortment 
and  if  yon  will  remit  me  30  cts,  50  cents  or  $1.00  or  more,  saving  to  make  a selection  for  you  of 
the  number  wanted,  i will  give  you  good  value  or  the  money  promptly  refunded.  New  design* 
being  continually  added. 


Dialogues,  speakers,  plays  and  dramas.  Large  assortment 

iii  stock  and  all  others  sent  promptly.  See  catalogue  of  such  goods. 

Catalogue  of  Method  Books,  Trouble  Killers,  eto. 

the  most  complete  out;  72  pages  sent  free.  Catalogues  of  Plays  and  Dramas,  also  of  Maps  and 
Globes  on  request. 


The  finest  quality  of  Bells  for  Churches, 
Chimes,  Schools,  e 
Write  for  Catalogue  an 

BUCKEYE  BELI,  FOUNDRY, 

VAN  DUZEN  <fc  TIFT.  Cincinnati .O. 


UfUCIJ  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
mention  The  School  News. 


wanted,:::^ 

journal  in  every  county. 
Our  best  agents  send  in 
lists  of  subscribers  every 
month;  and  accomplish 
much  more  than  the 
agent  who  solicits  dur- 
ing the  summer  insti- 
tute alone.  If  you  have 
business  ability,  and  can 
attend  all  t e a c h e re’ 
meetings  in  your  county, 
write  for  terms. 

C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 
Jri^Many  young  teach- 
ers will  want  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  School 
Neivs  within  the  next 
month. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Professor  George  E.  Howard  has  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly"  for 
March  an  article  on  “The  State  University  in  America."  Prof.  How- 
ard believes  that  the  work  of  higher  education  in  this  country  will  in 
the  future  be  divided  among  three  classes  of  institutions:  the  State 
University,  a group  of  richly  endowed  private  institutions,  and  a 
small  body  of  denominational  colleges.  Of  these  he  believes  the 
State  University  to  be,  from  a national  point  of  view,  the  most  im- 
portant, thinking  that  eventually  every  new  State  and  perhaps  every 
State  will  have  a University,  which  as  a rule  will  outrank  every  other 
school  within  its  borders.  His  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  State  Univers- 
ity, and  of  the  place  which  it  holds  as  a peculiarly  Amerlc  an  institu- 
tion, will  be  of  interest  to  every  one  who  is  occupied  with  education- 
al subjects. 

“the  greatest  thing  in  the  world." 

Prof.  Drummond's  famous  address  on  “hove:  the  Supreme  Gift," 
sometimes  called  “The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,”  which  has  had 
a wonderfully  large  sale  at  35  cents  a copy,  and  has  undoubtedly  done 
a great  deal  of  good,  is  now  published  by  Alden,  unabridged,  in 
large  Pica  type,  for  three  cents!  It  ought,  now,  to  circulate  by  the 
million.  The  same  publisher  issueB  Drummond's  “Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World,'  in  large  type,  fine  “half-seal”  binding,  for  35 
cents,  plus  postage,  10  cents.  These  are  two  items  characteristic  of 
the  132-page  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  request,  by  the  publish- 
er, John  B.  Alden,  303  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Men  who  Advertise  and  need  a new  idea  now  and  then,  or  who 
have  not  always  the  time  or  inclination  to  prepare  their  advertise- 
ments, will  find  a valuable  assistant  in  the  novel  book  of  “Ideas  for 
Advertisers”  just  published  by  D.  T.  Mallet,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
sent  on  receipt  of  81.00,  post-paid.  He  also  publishes  a tasty  pamph- 
let called  “When, "(price 25c.)  a treasury  of  good  advice  to  business 
men.  Descriptive  circulars  of  both  these  new  books  can  be  obtained 
upon  request  to  the  publisher. 

Education  and  the  Higher  Life.  By  J.  L.  Spalding,  bishop  of 
Peoria.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.  210  pp.  $100 

These  essays  by  Bishop  Spalding  cover  such  subjects  as  “Ideals,” 
“Exercise  of  Mind,"  “The.  Love  of  Excellence,”  “Culture  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,"  “Growth  and  Duty,”  “University  Education,”  etc. 
Though  written  from  a high  moral  plane  the  author  is  far  from  ser- 
monizing: he  show's  that  liberality  for  which  he  is  noted,  and  further- 
more a thorough  appreciation  Of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  an  Ameri- 


can citizen  he  Is  proud  of  the  republic,  but  regrets  certain  evil  ten- 
dencies, among  which  are  the  love  of  weulth  and  the  setting  of  Ux > 
high  a value  on  material  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  things. 
As  a churchman  he  recognizes  the  great  change  In  the  fi-ellngs  ami 
thoughts  of  men  since  medieval  times,  but  believes  thut  the  church 
will  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  In  fact,  it  has  grown  and 
prospered  in  this  coifntry  where  it  Is  neither  protected  nor  persecuted, 
lie  believes  thoroughly  In  education -the  education  that  lifts  one 
higher.  The  essuys  show  depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  culture, 
and  are  hopeful  and  helpful.  The  literary  workmanship  deserve- 
much  praise,  the  style  being  deur  and  logical,  but  not  dry  neither 
loaded  down  with  ornament  nor  wanting  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  The 
book  will  find  favor  among  the  thoughtful  and  scholarly  everywhere. 

Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  as  Hki.atkd  by  Thomas  Didymus.  By 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston : Lee  Jt  Shepard. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Clurke  undertakes  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Gos- 
pels from  the  tips  of  the  doubting  disciple.  Ill  the  earlier  chapters, 
the  life  of  a Jewish  boy  growing  up  by  Gennesaret,  is  traced  until  he 
reaches  manhood  and  the  other  characters  which  ure  woven  into  tin- 
story  are  developed,  thus  recreating  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  time. 
The' chief  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  the  Incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  Master,  retold  with  great  beauty,  freshness,  und  rich 
interest,  chiefly  by  Thomas  himself.  The  story  of  Miriam  of  Mlgdol 
and  her  meeting  with  the  Nazarlne,  the  quaint  epistle  of  Ben  Tnbbals 
to  the  epicurean  ut  Koine,  and  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife  written  to 
her  sister  are  expressive  pen-pictures  of  the  most  wonderful  events  of 
history.  The  author's  varied  gifts,  a style  unimuted,  picturesque,' 
and  strong,  an  elegant  diction,  a quick  imagination,  ana  a spiritual 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  all  contribute  to  the  charm  and  vividness 
of  this  “legend,”  and  one  cannot  rend  a chapter  without  having  aroused 
in  the  mind  a deep  interest  in  the  story. 

Five  Minute  Declamations — Second  Part.  Selected  and  Adapt 
ed  by  Walter  K.  Fobes.  Boston : Lee  & Shepard. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  work  is  made  up  of  selections,  no  one 
of  which  will  occupy  more  than  five  minutes  in  the  delivery.  The 
success  of  the  “Five  Minute  Declamations,"  First  Purt,  has  been  such, 
that  a demand  was  created  for  a second  part,  which  is  here  presented. 
The  volume  is  composed  mainly  of  new  selections  from  Americans, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  specimens  of  modern  eloquence  and  ideas. 
The  selections  are  made  available  by  judicious  pruning  by  a teacher 
of  elocution,  well  qualified  by  years  of  experience:  and  the  variety  is 
sufficient  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  may  be  seeking  fine  specimens 
of  eloquence.  Amongthe  list  of  speakers  quoted  will  be  found  Phil- 
lips, Curtis,  Webster,  Depew,  Cleveland,  Grady,  Long,  Lodge,  Phillips 
Brooks,  etc. 


Memorial  Day, 

Arbor  Day, 
Flag  Day, 

Mother’s  Day, 
Penmanship  Day. 

12  Fine  Exercises,  132  pp.,  25  cents. 
Address, 

H.  R.  Pattengill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


IIHMCCT  lA/HDI/ I S20  to  840  a 
nUNUdl  WUim!  week  by  ear 
nest  men  and  women.  We  .furnish  the  capi- 
tal ! If  you  mean  business',  drop  us  a card  and 
get  some  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes! 
A legitimate  line  of  goods,  and  honest  men 
wanted  to  introduce  them  in  town  and  country 
Don't  wait!  Address,  at  once,  P.  O.  Box. 
049,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’ 

READING  CIRCLE  ! 

Offers  to  Teachers  carefully  selected  courses  of 
Heading.  Certificate^  and  diplomas  awarded 

ILLINOIS:  * PUPILS’  I READING  * CIRCLE 

(Organized  January  1,  1889.)  - 
Offers  a coiirse  of  two  books  for  Intermediate 
pupils;  and  one  of  three  books  for  Advanced 

pupils!  

For  circular*  and  full  information,  address 
E3.  -A-.  Q--A.STityI.AJSr,  Manager, 
Decatur,  III. 


NEW  SHOPS  OF  THE 

DAYIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Built  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  1889. 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.  was  organ, 
ized  and  made  its  first  machines  at  Watertown- 
N.  Y.,  in  1866,  since  which  time  it  has  twice 
enlarged  its  factory  at  that  place.  The  largely 
increased  business  of  the  past  few  years  has 
exceeded  the  company’s  ability  to  supply  the 
demand  from  the  old  works,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  them  and  build  anew  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

The  new  factory  is  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  is  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  largest 
Sewing  Machine  plant,  except  one,  in  the 
United  States,  its  capacity  being  Four  Hundred 
machines  per  day.  It  has  over  Four  Acres  of 
floor  space,  requiring  a walk  of  more  than  a 
mile  to  go  through  the  building:  Is  not  this 
proof  of  success?  Also  proving  conclusively 
that  this  success  is  founded  on  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Davis  Vertical  Feed  Sewing  Ma- 
chine? 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,„ 

46,  48,  50,  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  Til. 


THE  PRANG 

COURSE  111  FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

Dr.  Arnold  Dodel,  of  the  University  of 
Zurich,  in  a critical  survey  of  Instruction  in 
Drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Europe 
and  America,  says  of  the  Prang  Course  (Pae- 
dagogium,  Leipzig,  April,  ’89.) 

“If  we  consider  the  PRANG 
COURSE  as  a whole  and  compare 
it  with  corresponding  methods  pro- 
vided for  teaching  Drawing  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Europe,  its  great 
superiority  cannot  escape  ns.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a step  in  practical  pedagog- 
ics surpassing  anything  which  has- 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Circulars  describing  the  Text-Books  and 
Models  provided  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 
PRANG'S  PRIMARY  COURSE-, 
PRANG'S  SHORTER  COURSE, 

PRANG'S  COMPLETE  COURSE, 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Send  for  sam- 
ples of 

PRANG’S  STANDARD  COLORED  PARERS. 

The  most  beautiful  yet  prepared,  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  colors  are  based  on  the 
Spectrum,  and  have  been  approved'  only'after 
long  and  careful  experiment  nnder  the  person- 
al supervision  of  Mr.  Prang.  The  tones  of 
each  color  are  soft  and  transparent,  anil 'are 

most  carefully  graded,  : 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address,  " 
THE  PRANG  EDUCATION  ALGO. , 
151  Wabash  Ave.v\Chicago. 
Wm.  S.  Mack,  Western  Manager. 


THE  USE  OF  SOAPS . 
in:  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  skin. 

By  L.  F.  Pitkin,  M.  D. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  physician  that 
“the  highest  service  of  the  healing  art  is  in  teaching 
people  how  to  avoid  being  sick.”  And  that  is  as  true 
in  application  to  the  special  branch  of  dermatology 
as  in  any  other  department  of  medical  science.  No 
extended  treatise  on  skin  diseases  seems  necessary 
to  make  it  clear  that  avoiding  them  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  having  and  curing  them  and  my  sole  pur- 
pose in  this  writing  is  the  demonstration  that  it  is 
likewise  much  easier.  Cleanliness — proverbially 

“next  to  Godliness” — is  the  first  and  greatest  require- 
ment for  maintaining  the  healthfulness  of  the  skin 
and  consequently  retention  of  beauty  of  complex- 
ion. It  is  not  only  an  efficient  preventive  of  disease, 
but  is  even  a cure  for  many  of  the  simpler  and  most 
common  affections  of  the  epidermis.  As  seriously 
as  the  moralist  adjures  you  to  “be  good,”  I say  to  you 
“be  clean,”  and  I warn  you  that  it  will  be  all  the 
worse  for  you  if  you  do  not  take  heed  to  us.  Moral 
depravity,  ignorance,  misery  and  disease  inevitably 
distinguish  the  race,  the  nation,  the  community  or  the 
individual  lacking  in  due  regard  for  soap  and  water. 

I am  often  asked  by  my  patients:  “Should  one  use 
soap  in  bathing  the  face?  and,  if  so,  when  and  how 
should  it  be  used?” 

To  this  query  my  invariable  reply  is:  “Yes.  The 
proper  time  for  its  use  is  in  the  morning,  on  rising. 
After  thoroughly  moistening  the  face  with  warm  wa- 
ter, apply  the  soap  freely,  until  a profuse  lather  is 
produced,  always  using  water  as  warm  as  can  com- 
fortably be  borne.  If  there  is  an  excessively  oily  con- 
dition of  the  skin,  or  ‘black  heads,’  or  ‘flesh  worms', 
after  lathering  the  face  make  gentle  friction  with  a 
piece  of  soft  serge  until  thorough  cleansing  is  effected. 
Finally,  rinse  well  with  warm  water  and  dry  per- 
fectly with  a soft  towel.” 

Many  ladies  complain  that  soap  gives  “a  shiny  ap- 
pearance” to  their  faces.  This  can  be  effectually 
obviated  by  rubbing  the  face  gently  with  a piece  of 
soft,  dry  chamois  leather,  after  all  moisture  has  been 
carefully  removed.  '■  ' 

When  the  skin  is  unnaturally  dry,  soap  should  not 
be  used  oftener  than  every'  second  day,  for  it  is  not 
then  in  a normally  healthy  condition,  such  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  prescription  of  the  foregoing  rule. 
Very  great  benefit  is  derived  in  such  cases  from  the 
application  of  Benzoinal,  which  is  inexpensive,  pro- 
curable at  any  drug  store,  and  not  disagreeable.  It 
should  be  applied  on  retiring  and  washed  off  in  the 
morning  with  soap  and  water.  I have  finally  adopted 
this  preparation  in  my  practice,  in  place  of  glycerine, 
the  use  of  which  I found  it  advisable  to  almost  wholly 
abandon.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  objectionable 
foreign  impurities  are  very  apt  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  commercial  glycerine,  the  material  itself 
is,  at  its  best,  a product  of  animal  fats  and  easily  be- 
comes rancid,  undergoing  such  chemical  changes  as 
transform  it  from  an  emollient  into  an  irritant  capable 
of  very  injurious  effects  upon  the  skin  of  the  face.  So 
marked  has  been  this  deleterous  action  upon  delicate 
cuticle  that  I have  been  compelled  to  earnestly  dis- 
courage the  use  of  all  “transparent”  or  glycerine 
soaps.  They  look  pure  and  innocent  enough,  but  so 
at  times  does  clear  water  loaded  with  the  invisible 
but  deadly  germs  of  malaria.  Good  white  Castile  soap 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  prettiest  “transparent” 


and  even  if  its  perfume  is  not  so  charming— why,  it 
is  likely  to  be  all  the  better  for  that  too. 

It  has  only  been  during  the  past  few  years  that  a 
toilet  soap  has  been  used  as  a vehicle  for  the  applica- 
tion of  various  remedies  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  A 
number  of  the  earlier  attempts  in  that  direction 
seemed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  old-timed  notion 
that  a medicine’s  potency  was  proportioned  to  its 
nastiness;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  that  some  of 
those  soaps  could  have  been  so  curative  as  they 
were  offensive.  In  this  regard,  however,  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made.  A good  medicated  toilet  soap  is 
manufactured  by  a German  chemist  named  Steiffel, 
and  another — that  I have  found  even  better  in  my 
practice — by  John  H.  Woodbury,  a dermatologist  of 
established  reputation  and  fame  in  New  York  City. 
My  attention  was  called  to  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap 
about  one  year  ago.  Since  then  I have  used  it  very 
extensively  in  my  practice,  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.  The  primary  merit  claimed  for  it,  purity,  is 
one  that  it  undoubtedly  possesses.  It  will  not  irritate 
the  most  delicate  skin,  but  on  the  contrary  has  an 
emollient,  soothing  and  peculiarly  grateful  effect.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  such  diseases  of 
the  skin  as  it  is  possible  to  treat  in  this  way  enter  in- 
to its  composition,  as  well  as  ingredients  that  are 
most  effective  in  correcting  latent  tendencies  to  un- 
healthful conditions,  and  I have  yet  to  encounter  a 
case  in  which  the  beneficient  action  of  Woodbury’s 
Facial  Soap  has  not  even  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  My  experience  justifies  me  in  cordially 
commending  it  as  a valuable,  indeed  I may  almost 
say,  indispensable  article  for  the  toilet  of  every  one 
who  appreciates,  with  the  eminent  physician,  Sir  J. 
Clark,  that  “A  smooth,  soft,  and  transparent  skin  is 
no  less  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  than 
elegance  of  figure;  it  is,  indeed,  the  barometer  of  the 
health  and  soundness  of  the  individual,  and  the  most 
indubitable  sign  of  true  beauty.” 

I desire,  in  conclusion,  to  advise  caution  in  employ- 
ment of  the  numerous  external  applications  every- 
where offered  for  sale  and  loudly  vaunted  by  their 
makers  as  effective  in  improving  the  texture  and 
clearness  of  the  skin.  Some  of  them,  judiciously 
selected,  with  knowledge  or  under  competent  advice, 
may  be  used  safely;  but  many  are  very  injurious  and 
indeed  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  are  not  excelled  in 
all  good  effects  by  soap  and  water,  properly  applied 
and  supplemented  by  right  living,  plenty  of  pure  air, 
and  sunshine. — Health  Monthly.  Adv. 


All  persons  interested  in  SUMMER  NORMALS 
will  read  from  Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  the  great 
Historian  and  Critic:  “I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I have  examined  Prof.  Rigdon’s  new  Grammar 
of  The  English  Sentence  and  Introduction  to  Com- 
positionand  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  seems  to  me 
tnat  the  author  in  this  treatise  has  done  about  all 
that  can  be  done  for  the  GrammTar  of  the  English 
Language.  I do  not  see  wherein  the  Grammar  of 
our  mother  tongue  can  be  set  forth  in  a manner 
more  accurate  and  perspicuous.  It  is  suited  at 
once  to  pupils  of  the  Common  Schools  and  to  more 
Advanced  Grades  in  Grammar  Schools,  High 
Schools,  and  Academies.  I trust  that  this  new 
competitor  in  Grammatical  Science  and  Practice 
may  receive  from  the  Educational  Public  the  hearty 
and  general  recognition  which  the  work  so  richly 
merits.  Price  85  cents. 

INDIANA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Danville,  Ind. 
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Removal. — During  the  present  month  The  School 
News  will  be  removed  to  its  new  office  now  being 
erected  on  West  Adams  St.  Our  friends  When  in  the 
city  are  cordially  invited  to  call  on  us  at  our  new  lo- 
cation.   

Teaching  is  the  work  of  the  teacher;  learning  is 
the  work  of  the  pupil.  * * * * Bear  in  mind 
that  your  chief  work,  beyond  imparting  a small  stock 
of  specific  knowledge,  is  to  teach  your  pupils  the  right 
way  to.  learn  for  themselves,  just  as  little  children  are 
taught  to  walk  in  order  that  they  may  go  alone. — 
Swett. 


Very  many  teachers,  in  all  posts  of  service,  seem  to 
be  doing  their  work  under  the  impression  that  the 
more  they  help  their  scholars,  and  boost  them  up,  and 
boost  them  in,  and  boost  them  through  or  over  their 
studies,  the  better.  This  is  not  blunder;  it  is  crime. 
* * * * Education,  then,  is  secured  at  the  cost  of 
hard  study;  hard  study,  then,  is  not  to  be  accounted  a 
curse,  but  hailed  as  a boon.  Woe  to  that  policy,  so 
popular  in  certain  quarters,  that  comes  to  the  relief  of 
intellectual  laziness. — Rev.  C.  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D. 


During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  this 
journal  will  contain  a number  of  sets  of  questions 
used  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  many  locali- 
ties. The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  convinces 
us  that  this  feature  of  The  School  News  is  appreci- 
ated by  teachers  and  school  officers.  In  a recent  let- 
ter a county  superintendent  of  southern  Illinois  writes 
as  follows: 

“/  think  it  a grand  movement  on  your  part  to  pub- 
lish examination  questions  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
so  that  we  can  see  the  standard  of  the  various  coun- 
ties."   

WANTFfl  ^ first-class  agent  for  this  journal  in 
If  fill  I LU  every  county  in  which  we  do  not  already 
have  an  active  agent.  None  but  first-class  solicitors 
wanted.  Write,  stating  experience. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  111.,  March  16,  1891. 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois:  For 
years  past  the  meetings  of  County  Superintendents 
with  the  State  Superintendent  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  were  not  only  found  very  helpful  to  both  parties 
interested,  but  they  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
schools  of  the  state.  Since  many  of  you  were  recently 
elected  to  office,  and  would  like  to  compare  notes  with 
those  that  have  the  experience  of  many  years’  service, 
it  is  thought  best  to  hold  these  meetings  when  most  of 
the  country  schools  are  closed,  when  preparation  for  the 
summer  institute  is  under  consideration  and  before  the 
annual  reports  to  this  department  are  prepared. 

• That  all  of  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing these  meetings,  the  following  places  and  dates 
have  been  selected: 

Decatur,  May  12,  at  County  Superintendent’s  office. 

East  St.  Louis,  May  13,  at  City  Hall. 

Olney,  May  14,  at  County  Superintendent’s  office. 

Galesburg,  May  19,  at  County  Superintendent’s  of- 
fice. 

Chicago,  May  20,  at  County  Superintendent’s  office. 

Dixon,  May  21,  at  I.  O.  G.  T.  Hall,  over  Thos. 
Todd’s  clothing  store,  Galena  Avenue. 

For  the  accommodation  of  County  Superintendent’s 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state,  I shall  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  them  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University  Reception  Room,  on  April  9th. 

I herewith  express  the  fond  hope  that  I may  meet 
all  of  you  at  the  places  named,  so  that  we  may  work 
in  harmony  and  with  greater  advantage  and  facility 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  Please  notify  me  at 
once  at  which  of  the  above  named  places  you  wish  to 
attend. 

The  questions  which  we  shall  discuss  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  How  may  the  institute  be  made  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  The  annual  report,  its  importance,  and  how  to 
avoid  errors  inpreparing  it. 

3.  Examining  and  licensing  teachers. 

4.  Course  of  Study  for  country  schools. 

Other  questions  of  a general  nature  will  suggest 
themselves  at  the  meetings,  and  you  are  earnestly  re- 
quested not  only  to  come,  but  to  come  prepared  to 
discuss  these  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Raab, 

Sup’t  of  Public  Instruction. 

DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

D.  B.  Pittsford,  Pekin,  111.,  Snp't  of  Tazewell  County. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  frequently  asked: 
“What  are  your  duties?”  In  order  to  fairly  reply  to 
that  question  and  to  give  information  to  those  who 
may  yet  inquire,  the  following  obligations  are  briefly 
enumerated: 

The  law  requires  the  County  Superintendent — 

1.  To  sell  township  fund  lands. 

2.  To  register  applicants  for  admission  to  State 
Universities. 


3.  To  visit  each  school  in  county,  annually. 

4.  To  note  the  methods,  branches  taught,  and 
text  books  used. 

5.  To  direct  school  officers  and  teachers  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

6.  To  act  as  official  adviser  and  constant  assist- 
ant of  officers  and  teachers. 

7.  To  conduct  teachers’  institutes  and  encour- 
age such  meetings. 

8.  To  labor  ardently,  in  practical  ways,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  schools. 

9.  To  examine,  yearly,  the  township  treasurers’ 
books  and  accounts. 

10.  To  examine  all  evidence  of  indebtedness  which 
the  township  treasurer  holds. 

11.  To  give  notice  of  the  election  of  trustees  in 
certain  cases. 

12.  To  file  and  safely  keep  the  returns  of  certain 

elections. 

0 13.  To  decide  matters  of  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion of  trustees. 

14.  To  hold  meetings'  at  least  quarterly  for  exam- 
ination of  teachers. 

15.  To  grant  certificates  to  teach  to  such  as  are 
qualified. 

16.  To  keep  account  of  money  received  and  paid 
out. 

17.  To  notify  Boards  of  Trustees  the  amount  paid 
by  him  to  township  school  treasurer. 

18.  To  report  to  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
annually. 

19.  To  receive  and  file  a report  from  each  town- 
ship treasurer  by  July  15,  yearly. 

20.  To  give  the  general  statistics  regarding  schools 
to  State  Sup’t  by  August  15,  each  year. 

Besides  those  enumerated  there  are  various  other 
demands  Constantly  arising.  To  the  earnest  consci- 
entious County  Superintendent  the  office  is  one  of 
many  interesting  features  and  yet  one  of  incessant 
care  and  labor. 

teachers’  institutes. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  an  Hlinois  county 
superintendent  is  the  holding  of  the  teachers’  annual 
institute.  The  teachers  of  the  state  pay  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a year  to  the  institute  fund, 
and  have  a right  to  demand  the  best  instructors  that 
can  be  secured;  and  we  wish  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  in  our  opinion,  the  institutes  of  Illinois  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  some  of  the  eastern  states 
that  are  conducted  entirely  on  the  “lecture  plan.” 
Many  of  the  institute  instructors  of  Hlinois  are  effi- 
cient, conscientious,  earnest  workers,  who  should  be 
better  paid  for  their  services. 

The  institutes  in  this  state  are  conducted  under  the 
direction  and  authority' of  the  county  superintendents; 
although  the  instructors  employed  must  be  licensed 
by  the  state  superintendent.  But  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  institute  in  any 
county  comes  upon  the  county  superintendent.  He 
appoints  the  conductor  and  instructors,  and  deter- 
mines even'  question  that  arises  concerning  the 
branches  to  be  pursued  and  the  management  of  the 
institute.  The  plans  of  conducting  the  institutes  vary 
much  in  different  counties.  In  fact  in  many  coun- 
ties, little  is  known  of  the  plans  pursued  in  adjoining 
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counties.  It  is  common  to  find  an  excellent  institute 
in  one  county,  while  that  of  an  adjoining  county  is' 
very  inferior. 

The  subject  of  conducting  institutes  is  one  that 
deserves  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  educators. 
We  have  stated  in  these  columns  before  that  a state 
institute  of  at  least  five  days’  duration,  at  which 
county  superintendents  and  institute  instructors 
could  be  brought  together  to  consider  important  ques- 
tions pretaining  to  the  conducting  of  teachers’  insti- 
tutes would  be  of  great  value.  At  least  let  the  county 
superintendent  of  each  county  spend  a few  days  each 
year  in  visiting  institutes  of  other  counties,  observing 
the  management  and  mode  of  instruction.  Let  county 
superintendents  and  institute  conductors, give  through 
educational  journals,  their  plans,  methods,  and  honest 
convictions  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  teachers’ 
institute.  The  School  News  solicits  contributions  on 
this  line. 

We  offer  a few  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and 
hope  that  next  month  time  and  space  will  permit  us 
to  enter  more  into  detail  on  this  important  subject. 

1st.  The  first  requisite  of  a good  institute  is  first-class 
instructors — persons  who  have  made  a study  of  the 
principles  of  education,  persons  who  know  by  practi- 
cal experience  the  needs  of  our  schools,  persons  who 
can  inspire  teachers  with  pure  and  noble  ideals  in 
the  great  work  of  teaching.  Such  instructors  are  in 
demand.  Therefore  the  superintendent  should  en- 
gage his  instructors  early  in  the  season. 

2d.  There  should  be  a clear  understanding  be- 
tween the  county  superintendent  and  his  instructors 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  institute.  It  is . a 
mistake  to  neglect  the  details  of  the  work  until  the 
morning  of  beginning.  The  institute  term  is  too 
short,  time  of  teachers  too  valuable,  and  money  too 
scarce,  for  a part  of  the  time  that  should  be  given  to 
institute  work  to  be  consumed  in  determining  what 
the  classification  will  be,  deciding  what  branches  are 
to  be  taught,  planning  a program,  etc.  These  pre- 
liminaries should  be  attended  to  before  the  day  of 
opening. 

3d.  It  is  a mistake  to  put  all  the  common  branches, 
the  sciences,  pedagogy,  psychology,  etc.,  upon  the 
program  and  then  insist  on  teachers  taking  all  of 
these.  It  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  good  things, 
even  in  a life  time,  much  less  in  a two  weeks’  insti- 
tute. Time  is  required  for  assimilation.  We  preach 
and  pray  against  cramming  the  mind,  until  the  annual 
institute,  then  we  practice  just  the  opposite. 

4th.  A common  mistake  is  to  give  an  instructor 
too  many  recitations.  He  may  be  very  competent 
and  of  powerful  physique;  but  the  work  of  instruc- 
ting teachers  is  taxing  on  mind  and  body;  especially 
during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August.  County 
superintendents  who  have  acted  as  instructors  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  others  in  this  respect,  and  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  giving  an  instructor  more 
work  than  he  can  do  well. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  teacher  is  a model.  Pupils  tend  to  become 
like  their  teacher.  Hence,  our  teacher  should  be 
refined  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  coarse,  ill-manner- 
ed, dowdyish  teachers  not  only  fails  to  govern,  but 
also  becomes  a positive  influence  tor  evil. — Baldwin. 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

BY  I.OIU)  BYRON. 

TM«  Bplemlld  “Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean”  U from  the  fourth  canto 
of  Byron’s  most  celebrated  poem,  the  "Childe  Harold." 

1. 

There  is  a pleasure*  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a rapture*  on  the  lonely*  shore, 

There  is  society*  where  none  intrudes* — 

Byethe  deep*  sea,  and  music*  in  its  roar*. 

I love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I steal* 

From  all  I may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle*  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I can  ne’er  express*,  yet  can  not  all  conceal*. 

2. 

Roll*  on,  thou  deep  and  dark*  blue  ocean, — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep*  over  thee  in  vain. 

Man  marks*  the  earth  with  ruin*:  his  control* 
Stops*  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain* 
The  wrecks*  are  all  thy  deed*,  nor  doth  remain* 

A shadow  of  man’s  ravage*,  save*  his  own, 

When  for  a moment,  like  a drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks*  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a grave*, unknelled, uncoffined, and  unknown 

3. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding*  nations*  quake*, 

And  monarchs  tremble*  in  their  capitals  ; 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge*  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator*  the  vain*  title*  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter*  of  war, — 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

They  melt*  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada’s  pride*,  or  spoils*  of  Trafalgar. 

4. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed*  in  all  save  thee. 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage, — what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted*  them  while  they  were  free*, 
And  many  a tyrant*  since : their  shores  obey* 

The  stranger*,  slave  or  savage* ; their  decay* 

Has  dried  up  realms*  to  deserts*.  Not  so  thou : 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild*  waves’  play*, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow : 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn*  beheld*,  thou  rollest  now. 

5. 

Thou  glorious*  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests*;  in  all  time, 

Calm*  or  convulsed*,  in  breeze  or  gale  or  storm*, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid*  clime 
Dark  heaving,  boundless*,  endless,  and  sublime*, 
The  image*  of  eternity*,  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ; even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters*  of  the  deep  are  made : each  zone 
Obeys  thee ; thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone. 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “Apostrophe”  in  the 
title  of  this  selection  ? 

2.  Write  a paraphrase  of  each  stanza  of  this  poem. 

3.  Define  or  use  synonyms  for  the  words  marked 
with  stars. 
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4.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  words : 

1.  pathless  (>.  uncoffined  11.  lonely 

2.  boundless  7.  unknown  12.  interviews 

3.  endless  8.  unchangeable!  3.  watery 

4.  fathomless  9.  invisible  14.  snowy 

5.  unkr.elled  10.  glorious  15.  creator 

5.  Give  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  expres- 
sions : 


(a)  “in  vain.” 

(b)  “watery  plain.” 

(e)  “oak  le%-iathans.” 

(d)  “clay  creator.” 

(e)  “yeast  of  waves.” 

(f)  “Armada’s  pride.” 

(g)  “glorious  mirror.”  * 

6.  Name  all  of  Byron’s  writings  which  yon  have 
read. 

7.  What  is  a figure  of  speech  ? 

8.  What  is  a figure  of  etymology  ? What  figure  of 
etymology  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza? 

9.  What  is  a figure  of  rhetoric?  What  figure  of 
rhetoric  in  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza? 

10.  What  figure  of  rhetoric  in  the  first  line  of  the 
fifth  stanza  ? 


Noth  to  Teachkrs.— In  teaching  figures  of  speech,  take  up  but  one 
figure  at  a time,  and  have  pupils  find  many  illustrations  in  their 
readers. 


LORD  BYRON. 

1788-1834. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  the  greatest  English  poet 
of  his  day,  was  born  in  London,  January  22,  1798. 
Byron’s  father  was  a miserable  spendthrift  who 
squandered  his  wife’s  fortune  and  then  deserted  her 
and  her  child  in  their  poverty.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  heiress,  but  a woman  of  so  variable  tempei 
that  she  would  sometimes  scold  her  son,  who  had  a 
lame  foot,  and  call  him  a lame  brat,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  in  anger  she  would  throw  anything  at 
him  that  she  could  lay  hold  on  ; at  other  times  she 
would  pet  him  and  tell  him  he  had  the  prettiest  eyes 
in  the  world ; and  so  he  grew  up  a spoiled,  overbear- 
ing boy. 

When  Byron  was  eleven  years  old,  his  great-uncle, 
Lord  Byron  of  Newstead  Abbey,  died,  and  the  poor 
lame  boy  became  Lord  Byron.  At  school  Byron  de- 
veloped'all  the  traits  of  character  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  child  of  such  parents 
as  his  were,  and  all  his  school  record  is  character- 
ized by  irregularity  of  conduct  and  of  study.  He 
attended  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  two  years. 

When  Byron  became  of  age  he  went  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  had  lived  so  wild 
a life  that  nobody  wanted  to  know  him  or  to  intro- 
duce him.  Soon  after  this  he  traveled  on  the  Con- 
tinent; and  after  spending  two  years  abroad,  he 
returned  to  England  and  wrote  a poetical  version  of 
his  travels  under  the  title  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage, 
from  which  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean  is  selected.  This 
w as  so  favorably  received  that  he  immediately  be- 
came the  literary  lion  of  the  day,  and  as  he  himself 
says  “awoke  one  day  to  find  himself  famous.”  Now 
everybody  wanted  to  know  him,  and  he  was  so 
flattered  by  the  attention  he  received  lha£  he  began 
to  lead  a very  gay  life.  ' ^ 

In  1815,  Byron  married  Miss  Millbanke,  but  the 
marriage  did  not  prove  a happy  one,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  his  wife  went  back  to  her  father’s 
house,  and  Byron,  leaving  England  never  to  return, 
went  first  to  Venice,  in  Italy,  wherd  he  wrote  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  poems ; and  afterward  he  went 


to  Greece  to  encourage  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  against  the  Turks.  He  died  in  Greece, 
April  19,  1824.  His  body  was  carried  to  England 
but  was  not  allowed  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  was  interred  near  Newstead. 

Byron’s  works  contain  some  magnificent  descrip- 
tions, fine  imagery,  and  noble  sentiments.  His 
finest  poem,  and,  indeed  one  of  the  grandest  poems 
of  the  century  is  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Among 
the  best  of  his  works  are  : The  Dream,  The  Prisoner  of 
Chilian,  Mazeppa,  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  The  Siege  of 
Corinth. 


GEOGRAPHY— EIGHTH  YEAR . 


Review  the  work  of  the  year.  The  suggestions 
given  for  reviews  in  other  grades  are  applicable  to 
this  grade. 

A review  of  the  leading  commercial  products  may 
be  given  with  profit,  as  the  completion  of  the  year’s 
work.  Write  a list  of  the  principal  products  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  pupils  tell  whei-e  and  how  pro- 
duced or  obtained,  and  if  a vegetable  product,  give 
the  condition  of  climate  and  kind  of  soil  favorable 
for  its  production. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial products  and  the  country  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced most  abundantly: 


Wheat 


C United  States, 
j Russia. 

] France. 
^Austria. 


Rice 


f China. 

[ India. 

Japan. 

(^United  States. 


I Louisiana. 
Sugar  ) Cuba. 

( South  America. 


! Brazil. 
Java. 
Arabia. 


Cotton 


f United  States. 

1 India. 

China. 

Egypt. 


r China. 

Silk  J JaPan- 

S11K  | Italy. 
(^France. 


( United  States. 
Wool  ■]  Australia. 

( Spain. 


( United  States. 
Gold  -j  Australia. 

( Russia. 


Coal 


("United  States. 
J Great  Britain. 
1 Belgium. 
^Australia. 


Silver 


f United  States, 
j Mexico, 
j Austria 
^Peru. 


f United  States, 
j Great  Britain. 

Iron  \ Belgium. 

| Russia. 

I Norway  & Sweden 


f Spain. 
Quicksilver  j 

l^Peru. 


("United  States, 
f Great  Britain. 
Copper  ^ Chili. 

I Austria. 

I Australia. 
f Great  Britain, 
rp-  | Spain. 

Am  1 Island  of  Banca. 
^Australia. 


( United  States.  ( United  States. 

Salt  ) Austria.  Tobacco  ■)  Cuba. 

( Spain.  I Turkey. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  what  is  said  in  the  cyclo- 
pedias about  the  products  named  above. 


There  should  be  no  sham  of  any  kind  in  the 
schools.  Whatever  is  done  in  school  should  be  done 
well  or  not  at  all. — Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm. 
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LANGUAGE— FOURTH  YEAR. 


ALL  WILL  ADMIT  THAT— 


Letter -writing,  a practical  and  important  subject, 
is  the  principal  work  of  the  month  in  this  grade;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  have  pupils  of  the  advanced  division 
review  letter- writing. 

Skeleton  Letter. . 


Heading 


Introduction 


Body 


Body 


Complimentary  Close 


Signature 


IT  IS  A FACT  THAT — 

1.  Many  pupils  never  learn  how  to  write  and 
punctuate  a date  correctly,  although  in  practical 
life  it  may  be  necessarrv  for  them  to  write  dates 
hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands  of  times;  as  every 
letter  of  friendship,  and  every  business  paper 
should  be  dated. 

2.  Many  persons  never  learn  where  to  place  the 
heading  of  a letter  on  a sheet  of  paper,  or  how 
to  arrange  and  punctuate  it. 

3.  Many  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  and 
punctuate  the  introduction  to  a letter. 

4.  Many  persons  give  no  attention  to  the  punctua- 
tion and  paragraphing  of  the  body  of  a letter. 

5.  Many  pupils  attend  school  six  to  ten  years  with- 
out learning  how  to  arrange  and  punctuate  an 
address  on  an  envelope. 


1.  These  things  are  practical  and  may  be  taught 
* to  every  pupil. 

2.  That  every  teacher  should  be  capable  of  teaching 
them. 

3.  That  letter-writing  should  be  taught  in  every 
school. 

Thousands  of  letters  are  sent  to  the  dead-letter  of- 
fice every  year  because  teachers  neglect  to  teach  their 
pupils  how  to  address  a letter. 


Parts  of  a 
Letter 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
I 5. 


( Address  J Per8on- 
Introduction ) ) Post-office. 

( Salutation. 


Body. 


Sumption 

Superscription. 


THE  HEADING. 


1.  Of  what  does  the  heading  of  a letter  consist? 

2.  AVhen  should  the  heading  be  written  on  one 
line?  On  two  lines? 

-3.  How  much  margin  should  be  left  above  the 
heading? 

4.  Study  the  punctuation  of  the  heading  of  a let- 
ter. 

Teachers  should  give  pupils  frequent  drills  in 
writing  headings.  Copy  and  punctuate  the  follow- 
ing headings: 

(a)  Mt.  Yernon  Ya  Dec  14  1799. 

(b)  Philadelphia  Pa  July  4 1776. 

(c)  New  York  City  N Y Apr  30  1789. 

(d)  Washington  D C Jan  1 1863. 

(e)  Taylorville  Christian  Co  111  Apr  10  1891. 

(f)  Write,  and  punctuate  correctly,  a suitable 
heading  for  a letter  to  be  sent  from  here  today. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Of  what  does  the  introduction  of  a letter  con- 
sist? 

2.  How  many  lines  should  be  used  for  the  intro- 
duction? 

3.  What  should  be  written  on  each  line? 

4.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  the  introduction. 

5.  What  is  the  salutation  of  a letter? 

6.  What  punctuation  mark  follows  the  salutation? 
The  following  forms  of  salutation  are  used  in 

addressing  friends  or  relatives: 


Dear  Father: — 

My  dear  Mother: — 
Dear  Brother: — 

Dear  Uncle  James: — 
Dear  Cousin: — 


Dear  Thomas: — 
Dear  Miss  Clara:— 
My  dear  Clara: — 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: — 
Dear  Friend: — 


The  following  forms  of  salutation  are  used  in  ad- 
dressing strangers: 

Dear  Sir: — Madam: — 

Sir: — Sirs: — 

Dear  Madam: — Gentlemen: — 


For  practice,  teachers  may  give  pupils 
ercises  similar  to  the  following: 

fa)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to 
(b]  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to 


written  ex- 

your  sister, 
your  father. 
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- (c)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to  your  mother. 

(d)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to  your  brother. 

(e)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to  your  teacher.  • 

(f)  W rite  a salutation  for  a letter  to  your  cousin. 

(g)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to  a lady  who  is 
a stranger. 

(h)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to  a gentleman 
who  is  a stranger. 

(i)  Write  a salutation  for  a letter  to  a business 
firm. 

THE  BODY  OF  A LETTER. 

1.  Of  what  does  the  body  of  a letter  consist? 

2.  Give  some  suggestions  about  the  margin  in  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  body  of  a letter. 

3.  What  about  dividing  a word«at  the  end  of  a line? 

4.  What  about  paragraphing  the  body  'of  a letter? 

5.  Give  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  told  in  a 
letter  of  friendship.  In  a business  letter. 

6.  Teachers  may  have  pupils  criticise  the  following 
familiar  forms  of  beginning  the  body  of  a letter: 

a]  “I  drop  you  a few  lines,  to  let  you  know.” 
b1  “I  take  my  pen  in  hand.” 
c]  “I  seat  myself  to  write  you.” 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  “subscription.” 

2.  Of  what  does  the  subscription  of  a letter  consist? 

3.  How  many  lines  should  be  used  for  it? 

4.  How  should  it  be  arranged  and  punctuated? 

5.  What  is  the  complimentary  close  of  a letter? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  used  in  clos- 
ing business  letters: 

Yours  truly,  Yours  respectfully, 

Yours  very  truly,  Respectfully  yours, 

Very  truly  yours,  Very  respectfully  yours, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  used  in  clos- 
ing letters  to  friends  and  relatives : 

Ever  yours,  Your  loving  son, 

Very  sincerely,  Your  affectionate  father, 

Most  sincerely  yours,  Lovingly  yours, 

Your  friend,  Affectionately  yours, 

In  signing  your  name  be  careful  to  write  it  legibly; 
especially  if  writing  to  a business  firm  or  to  a stranger. 

THE  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Pupils  should  be  given  frequent  drills  in  writing 
addresses  as  they  should  appear  on  envelopes.  Give 
special  attention  to  arrangement,  legibility,  and 
punctuation.  Have  pupils  make  diagrams  on  their 
slates  the  size  of  a postal  card  and  practice  writing 
addresses  on  them.  This  work  may  vary  from  time 
to  time  . The  following  is  suggestive: 
a]  Address  an  envelope  to  yourself, 
bl  Address  an  envelope  to  a friend. 

’ct  Address  an  envelope  to  your  father. 

A]  Address  an  envelope  to  your  mother. 

"ej  Address  an  envelope  to  your  teacher, 
ft  Address  an  envelope  to  a lawyer, 
g]  Address  an  envelope  to  a minister. 

’hi  Address  an  envelope  to  a physician. 

[i]  Address  an  envelope  to  the  governor  of  your 
state. 

[j]  Address  an  envelope  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

[k]  Address  an  envelope  to  one  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators from  your  state. 


[l]  Address  an  envelope  to  your  Representative 
in  Congress. 

[m]  Address  an  envelope  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

THE  STAMP. 

Teachers  should  explain  to  pupils  where  the  stamp 
should  be  placed  on  the  envelope  and  why  it  should 
never  occupy  any  other  position. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LEGIBILITY. 

The  following  illustrates  that  the  penmanship 
should  be  distinct  and  legible. 

In  May,  1869,  Horace  Greeley  wrote  as  follows  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  to  lecture: 

M.  B.  Castle, 

Sandwich,  III., 

Dear  Sir:— I am  overworked  and  growing  old.  I 
shall  be  sixty  next  February  3d.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  I must  de- 
cline to  lecture  henceforth,  except  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  if  I 
do  at  all.  I cannot  promise  to  visit  Illinois  on  that  errand— certainly 
not  now.  Yours, 

Horace  Greeley. 

He  was  surprised  to  receive  by  return  mail  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Sandwich,  III.,  May  12, 1869- 

Horace  Greeley, 

New  York  Tribune, 

Dear  Sir:— Your  acceptance  to  lecture  before  our 
association  next  winter  came  to  hand  this  morning.  Your  penman- 
ship not  being  the  plainest,  it  took  some  time  to  translate  it,  bnt  we 
succeeded,  and  would  say  your  time— “February  3d,-'  and  terms— 
“S60”  are  entirely  satisfactory.  — As  you  suggest,  we  may  he  able  to 
get  you  other  engagements  in  the  immediate  vicinity:  if ’so  we  will 
advise  you.  Yours  respectfully, 

M.  B.  Castle. 

It  is  said  that  an  importing  merchant  wrote  to  his 
agent  in  Africa  to  send  him  by  next  cargo  “1  or  2 
monkeys.”  He  was  astonished  to  get  advice  that, 
the  market  being  short,  the  agent  had  been  able  to 
send  only  702  by  the  first  vessel,  but  would  send  the 
other  300  later.  On  explanation  it  proved  that  the 
merchant’s  “or”  had  been  written  like  two  ciphers, 
making  “1  or  2”  read  “1002.”  This  shows  that  in 
important  communications  numbers  should  be 
written  in  words  instead  of  in  figures. 

Advanced  pupils  may  take  up  “Exercises  in  Letter 
Writing,”  given  on  page  17. 

GEOGRAPH  Y— FIFTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica  are 
to  be  reviewed.  For  an  outline  of  Asia  see  page  21 
of  the  November  (1890)  number  of  this  journal;  an 
outline  of  Africa  is  given  on  page  28  of  the  Decem- 
ber number,  an  outline  of  Oceanica  is  given  on  page 
28  of  the  December  number,  and  on  page  5 of  the 
February  (1891)  number. 

Occasionally  give  written  reviews.  Prepare  a num- 
ber of  review  questions  on  each  of  the  grand  divis- 
ions. The  following  are  suggestive: 

Asia. 

1.  Name  ten  countries  of  Asia  and  oppsite  each  one 
write  the  name  of  its  capital. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  capes  of  Asia. 

3.  Name  and  locate  ten  seas  around  Asia. 

4.  Name  ten  rivers  of  Asia  and  their  outlets. 

5.  Name  and  locate  five  mountain  ranges  of  Asia. 

6.  Name  and  locate  five  peninsulas  of  Asia. 

7.  Name  and  locate  ten  islands  of  Asia. 

8.  Name  five  vegetable  products  of  Asia. 

9.  Name  ten  animals  of  Asia. 

10.  Name  five  mineral  products  of  Asia. 
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Questions  may  be  written  on  small  cards;  thus: 


1.  Nam ? ten  countries  of  Asia  and  opposite 
each  one  write  the  name  of  its  capital. 


The  cards  containing  these  questions  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  pupils  at  the  recitation,  or  at  the 
blackboard. 

In  oral  reviews,  frequently  give  questions  requir- 
ing pupils  to  use  comparison  and  judgment.  The 
following  are  suggestive: 

1.  How  does  Asia  compare-  in  size  with  the  other 
continents? 

2.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  other  continents 
in  importance? 

3.  How  does  the  land  of  Northern  Asia  slope? 
How  do  you  know? 

4.  Where  are  the  largest  cities  of  Asia?  Why? 

5.  What  races  of  people  inhabit  Asia? 

6.  What  forms  of  religion  are  found  in  Asia? 

7.  Compare  the  climate  of  Asia  with  that  of 
Europe. 

8.  In  what  book  do  you  read  of  some  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Asia? 

9.  What  is  the  most  important  country  of  Asia? 
Why? 

10.  What  is  the  most  important  vegetable  product 

of  Asia?  

HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  study  the  administration  #of 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams. 

The  chief  event  of  Madison’s  administration  is  the 
war  of  1812.  The  following  excellent  outline  of  that 
war  is  taken  from  “ Outlines , Tables , and  Sketches  in 
U.  S.  History,"  by  S.  Luara  Ensign. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

1.  Time.  1812-15. 

11.  Cause.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

III.  Acts  and  Events  (Influencing.) 

1.  The  Orders  in  Council. 

2.  Nine  hundred  American  ships  were  confis- 
cated by  the  British. 

3.  Six  thousand  American  seamen  were  im- 
pressed by  the  British. 

4.  The  firing  upon  the  Chesapeake. 

5.  The  engagement  between  the  President  and 
Little  Belt. 

6.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

IV.  Generals-in-Chief. 

1.  American,  a.  Henry  Dearborn,  b.  James 
Wilkinson. 

2.  British,  a.  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  b.  Sir  George 
Prevost. 

V.  Campaigns  and  Events. 

1812.  1.  War  was  declared  by  the  U.  S.  June  19. 

2.  The  loss  of  Michigan  Territory. 

3.  The  battle  of  Queenstown. 

4.  The  Americans  were  successful  in  five 
naval  battles. 

5.  The  Americans  captured  three  hundred 
British  prizes. 


1813.  1.  The  recovery  of  Michigan  Territory. 

a.  Perry’s  victory  oh  Lake  Erie. 

b.  The  "battle  of  the  Thames. 

2.  The  capture  of  Toronto,  or  York. 

3.  The  battle  at  Chrysler’s  Field. 

4.  Fort  George  was  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

5.  Fort  Niagara  was  captured  by  the  British. 

6.  Buffalo  and  other  towns  were  burned  by 
the  British. 

7.  The  extermination  of  the  Creek  Indians. 

8.  The  fighting  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

9.  The  victories  on  the  sea  were  about  equally 
divided. 

1814.  1.  The  battle  of  Niagara,  or  Lundy’s  Lane. 

2.  The  battle  at  Fort  Erie. 

3.  The  battle?  at  Plattsburg. 

4.  The  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  the  burning 
of  Washington. 

5.  The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 

a.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  written 
by  Francis  S.  Key. 

6.  The  capture  of  Pensacola. 

7.  The  victories  on  the  sea  were  about  equally 
divided. 

1815.  1.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8. 

2.  The  hostilities  upon  the  sea  continued  until 
spring. 

VI.  Results. 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

a.  Conquests  were  restored. 

b.  England  and  America  agreed  upon  a 
combined  effort  to  suppress  the  importa- 

, tion  of  slaves  from  Africa. 

2.  Evil. 

а.  The  national  debt  was  increased  to 
$127,000,000. 

б.  Commerce  was  ruined,  and  there  was  de- 
pression in  other  business. 

3.  Good. 

a.  Manufactories  were  built. 

b.  The  U.  S.  was  rendered  more  self-reliant. 

c.  The  prestige  of  the  U.  S.  was  increased 
among  the  nations. 

d.  England  virtually  yielded  the  Right  of 
Search. 

e.  The  superiority  of  the  American  navy 
was  established. 

The  following  suggestive  outlines  are  taken  from 
Trainer’s  “ TJ . S.  History  by  the  Brace  system-." 

r1817  to  1825. 

1 81 7 5 Seminole. 

) Mississippi. 

1818— Illinois. 

(Alabama. 

Savannah. 

Florida. 
i son  5 Maine. 

} Mo.  Compromise. 
1821 — Missouri. 

1822 — Monroe  Doctrine. 
1824 — La  Fayette. 
Directions. — Read  this  administration  in  a general 
way.  2.  It  would  now  be  well  to  go  back  to  the 
Brandywine  and  trace  La  Fayette  through  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  3.  Read  your  author  to  determine 


Monroe, 
“The  Poor 
but  Spotless 
President.” 
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what  the  army  of  the  west,  center,  and  the  north  did 
in  1813.  4.  Read  all  you  can  find  concerning  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  5.  Are  you  sure  that 
you  know  what  was  meant  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise? 


Adams, 
“The  Old 
Man 

Eloquent.” 


f 1825  to  1829. 

1826  \ Adams. 

(July  4) ) Jefferson. 

| 1827— Railroad. 

I 1828— Protective  Tariff. 


Directions. — 1.  Read  any  good  sketch  of  John  Q. 
Adams.  2.  Read  all  you  can  find  in  your  authors  on 
the  tariff  question.  3.  Read  all  at  hand  on  the  build- 
ing of  railroads.  4.  Review  Jefferson’s  Administra- 
tion. 5.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  south  of  a 
high  protective  tariff?  Why? 

Give  special  attention  to  internal  improvements 
and  what  they  have  done  for  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing in  reference  to  the  Erie  canal  is  taken  from 
Northam’s  '•'•American  History .” 


ERIE  CANAL. 

The  Erie  Canal  cost  $8,000,000.  The  first  boat 
sailed  on  it  from  Rome  to  Utica,  October,  1819,  car- 
rying Governor  Clinton,  Chanceller  Livingston,  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer,  and  other  distinguished  citizens 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  its  building.  It  was 
finished  in  1825,  and  the  first  flotilla  of  canal  boats 
left  Buffalo  October  26.  It  arrived  at  New  Y ork  Nov. 
4,  and  was  received  by  a large  concourse  of  people, 
which  proceeded  to  a place  near  Sandy  Hook,  where 
Governor  Clinton  poured  into  the  briny  deep  a keg  of 
fresh  water  brought  from  Lake  Erie,  thus  signalizing 
the  marriage  of  the  inland  seas  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  was  enlarged  and  completed  in  1862  at  an 
additional  expense  of  $32,000,000;  total  cost,  $40,000,- 
000. 

WHAT  THE  ERIE  CANAL  HAS  DONE. 


Montgomery,  in  his  '■'■Leading  Facts  of  American 
History"  gives  the  following: 

The  canal  has  since  done  far  more  than  Governor 
Clinton  expected.  The  expense  of  building  it  was 
easily  paid  by  means  of  a small  tax  levied  by  the  state 
on  boats  and  freight.  Before  the  canal  was  built,  the 
charge  for  hauling  a barrel  of  flour  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  was  ten  dollars,  and  it  took  three  weeks’  haul- 
ing to  get  it  there.  After  the  canal  was  opened  a 
barrel  of  flour  could  be  sent  through  in  a week,  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  cents.  Since  its  completion  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  over  six  thousand  million  dollars  worth  of 
freight  has  been  carried  on  its  waters. 

The  canal  originally  ran  through  a country  in  great 
part  unsettled.  It  was  the  means  of  bringing  in  great 
numbers  of  emigrants  from  the  East.  On  its  banks 
now,  there  are  scores  of  flourishing  towns  and  rapidly 
growing  cities.  New  York  City  gained  immensely  by 
the  trade  with  the  West  which  began  to  spring  up  as 
soon  as  this  water-way  was  opened.  To-day  the 
canal  is  free;  a constant  procession  of  huge  boats 
and  barges  laden  with  grain  is  seen  moving  eastward 
day  and  night;  a similar  procession,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise, is  seen  going  westward.  They  are  a means 
of  growth  and  a source  of  wealth  to  both  sections  of 
the  country.  One  makes  food  cheaper  all  through  the 
East,  the  other  makes  imported  goods  cheaper 
throughout  the  West. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOMOT. 


Conducted  by  W.  J.  Bbinckley,  A.  M.,  DePauw  University. 

VIII. 

Tubular  System.— Dissection.  — (Confined.) 

It  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  ven- 
tral cavity  below  the  liver  and  above  the  transverse 
colon. 

Its  shape  resembles  that  of  a bagpipe,  having  the 
greater  curve  below  and  the  larger  end  (splemic)  to 
the  left  and  smaller  ( pyloric ) to  the  right. 

The  size  varies  with  the  individual  and  the  degree 
of  distension;  when  moderately  distended  its  trans- 
verse diameter  is  about  twelve  inches. 

The  coats  are  four,  serous,  derived  from  the  perito- 
neum, muscular,  areolar  or  submucous,  and  mucous. 

Sei’ous  Membranes. — These  membranes  differ  from 
the  mucous  membranes  both  in  structure  and  func- 
tion. 

Except  with  very  rare  exceptions  they  are  closed 
sacs  with  one  portion  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  they  line  and  the  other  reflected  over  the  organ 
or  organs  contained  in  the  cavity,  so  placed  between 
and  over  the  organs  that  they  may  move  upon  each 
other  without  friction.  These  membranes  are  thin, 
transparent,  glistening,  lined  on  their  inner  surface 
by  a single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  supported  upon 
a matrix  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  network 
of  Tine  elastic  fibers.  They  secrete  a fluid  very  closely 
resembling  lymph.  Such  is  the  membrane  ( perito- 
neum) which  lines  the  abdominal  cavity  and  forms 
the  serous  coats  of  its  viscera. 

Muscular  coat  of  stomach. — This  coat  lies  just  be- 
neath the  serous.  It  consists  of  three  layers;  the  outer 
of  longitudinal  fibers,  the  middle  of  circular  or  trans- 
verse fibers,  which  are  more  numerous  at  the  pyloric 
end,  and  the  oblique  found  chiefly  at  the  cardiac  por- 
tion. 

Areolar  Coat. — This  membrane  lies  between  the 
muscular  and  mucous  coats  and  forms  their  connec- 
tion. It  is  highly  vascular  i.  e.  having  a large  num- 
ber of  blood  vessels. 

Mucous  Coat  of  Stomach. — This  is  the  inner  lining 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  smooth-velvety  and  of  a pink- 
ish tint. 

When  examined  with  a lense  the  surface  presents  a 
honey-comb  appearance,  being  full  of  openings 
(alveoli.)  Into  these  alveoli  open  minute  tubes  (gas- 
tric follicles.)  They  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

When  the  stomach  is  contracted  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thrown  into  folds  (rugce)  openings  of  the 
stomach. 

From  the  esophagus  the  cardiac  orifice,  from  the 
stomach  to  the  small  intestines  pyloric  orifice.  At 
the  latter  orifice  the  muscular  rings  with  the  mu- 
cous membrane  form  a kind  of  a valve. 

The  Intestines. — At  the  pyloric  orifice  the  alimen- 
tary canal  becomes  contracted  into  a long  tube  (in- 
testines) about  25  feet  in  length. 

They  are  divided  into  two  portions,  marked  by  size, 
large  and  small. 
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The  Small  Intestines. — It  extends  from  the  stomach 
to  the  coecum  of  the  large  intestines  a distance  of 
about  20  feet.  They  have  four  noats , the  serous,  the 
muscular,  having  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibers, 
the  areolar  and  mucous.  The  mucous  with  the 
areolar  forms  permanent  circular  folds  ( valvulce 
coniventes).  When  examined  with  a’lense  little  papil- 
la like  bodies  [villi]  are  found  projecting  from  the 
surface  like  the  nap  of  cloth,  being  more  numerous  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestine. 

Although  so  very  small  they  are,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  of  great  importance  and  we  need  to  know  their 
minute  structure.  In  each  villus  will  be  found  at  its 
•center  a lacteal  terminating  in  a closed  extremity, 
running  along  this  are  unstriped  muscular  fibers  and 
on  this  is  a net  work  of  capillaries. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  we  shall  find  between 
the  villi  little  openings  similar  to  those  of  the  stom- 
ach, the  mouths  of  little  tubes  [simple  follicles']. 
There  are  also  other  glands.  These  follicles  secrete 
the  intestinal  juice. 

The  first  12  inches  of  the  small  intestines  is  called 
the  duodenum ; the  upper  two-fifths  the  jy'unum;  the 
lower  three-fifths  the  ilium. 

The  large  intestines. — It  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

It  is  about  5 feet  long  and  varies  in  diameter  from 
2|  to  1|  inches.  It  consists  of  the  following  portions , 
the  portion  below  the  entrance  of  the  small  intestine, 
with  its  appendix  (vermiform  appendix)  the  coecum , 
the  terminal  portion  the  rectum,  the  portion  between 
these  parts  the  colon. 

The  colon  is  the  longest  part.  It  begins  on  the 
right  of  the  abdomen  moves  upward  ( ascending  colon) 
then  across  ( transverse  colon ) and  then  downward  on 
the  left  side  ( descending  colon ) when  it  makes  an  S 
shaped  bend  (sigmoid  flexure)  here  the  rectum  be- 
gins. 

At  the  union  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  is 
found  a valved  ilio-colon  valve  formed  by  two  flaps  of 
mucus  membrane  sloping  downward  into  the  colon 
and  so  arranged  as  to  permit  bodies,  to  pass  readily 
from  the  illium  to  the  colon  but  not  in  the  other  way. 

The  coats  of  the  large  intestine  are  like  those  of  the 
small  except  that  the  mucous  membrane  has  no  villi 
nor  valvulae  connivents. 

It  has  follicles  and  glands  much  like  those  of  the 
small  intestines. 

ACCESSORY  ORGANS. 

The  Salivary  Glands. — There  is  need  of  other  fluids 
in  the  process  of  digestion  than  those  secreted  by  the 
alimentary  canal.  To  supply  this  need  there  are  or- 
gans connecting  with  the  alimentary  canal  to  make 
the  needed  fluids.  In  general  their  structure  is  that 
of  a complex  system  of  minute  tubes  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane. 

They  take  from  the  blood  (secrete)  material  and 
hold  them  ready  for  use.  They  are  called  secretory 
organs. 

Opening  into  the  mouth  are  the  salivary  glands. 
There  are  three  pairs  of  these  organs;  the  parotid  sit- 
uated just  in  front  of  the  ears  their  ducts  opening  in- 
side the  cheek  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth; 
the  sub-maxillary  between  the  two  halves  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  its  duct  opening  beneath  the  tongue;  the 
sublingual  in  front  of  the  sub-maxillary. 


The  Liver.  The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  of  the 
body.  Its  position  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, more  on  the  right  than  the  left,  just  below  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  of  a dark  reddish  brown  color  and 
of  soft  pliable  texture. 

The  ducts  from  each  half  of  the  liver  unite  to  form 
hepatic  ducts.  This  unites  with  the  cystic  duct 
and  the  common  duct  thus  formed  enters  into  the  du- 
odenum about  four  inches  from  the  pylorus. 

Pancreas  or  Sweet-bread. — This  organ  lies  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  stomach.  It  is  elongated  in 
shape  and  pinkish-yellow  in  color  and  of  soft  tex- 
ture. 

It  opens  by  a duct  into  the  common  bile  duct  before 
the  latter  enters  the  duodenum.  Its  secretion,  pan- 
creatic juice,  a watery  liquid  resembles  the  saliva  in 
appearance. 

The  Gall  Bladder. — This  is  a pear-shaped  sac  in 
which  the  bile  formed  by  the  liver  accumulates  when 
food  is  not  being  digested  in  the  intestines. 

CASTING  OUT  TIIE  9'S. 

By  S.  C.  Ransom,  Galesburg,  111.,  Co.  Sup’t  of  Knox  Co. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  an  addition  than  by  “adding  both  ways;”  and  in 
subtraction,  the  sum  of  the  subtrahend  and  remainder 
should  equal  the  minuend;  in  multiplication,  to  re- 
verse the  process  and  multiply  the  multiplier  by  the 
multiplicand;  and  in  division  the  product  of  the'quo- 
tient  and  divisor,  plus  the  remainder,  should  equal 
the  dividend.  But  these  methods  of  proof  require  as 
much  time  as  the  original  operations,  hence  the  use 
of  the  method  called  “casting  out  the  nines.” 

To  cast  out  the  nines  from  any  number,  add  the 
digits  of  the  number,  dropping  out  9 whenever  in  the 
addition  the  sum  of  the  digits  equals  or  exceeds  9. 
The  remainder  will  be  the  “excess  of  the  nines.”  Thus 
in  casting  out  the  nines  from  the  number,  374261,  the 
excess  of  the  nines  will  be  5. 

3624 . 6 

3791 . 2 

9042 . 6 

5384 . 2 

21,841 , 7 

64-2  + 6-1-2.=  16, 7 ■ 

In  applying  this  method  of  proof  to  addition,  cast 
out  the  nines  from  the  numbers  to  be  added,  placing 
the  excess  opposite  the  numbers.  Then  add  these 
excesses,  and  cast  out  the  nines  from  their  sum;  this 
excess  should  equal  the  excess  of  nines  in  the  sum  of 
the  given  numbers,  if  the  addition  be  correct. 

It  may  be  applied  to  multiplication  as  below: 

3885 , 6 
647 , 8 


27195  48 , 3 excess. 
15540 
23310 


2,513,595 , 3 excess. 

Casting  out  the  nines  from  the  multiplier  and  mul- 
tiplicand, we  have  6 and  8 as  the  excesses.  Casting 
out  the  nines  from  the  product  of  6 and  8 leaves  a 
remainder  of  3,  which  should  equal  the  excess  of  the 
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nines  in  the  product  of  the  given  numbers,  if  the 
work  be  correct. 

Applied  to  division  it  may  be  illustrated  as  below: 
1 exc’s.  3 exc's.  7 excess. 

217)  7507083  (34594 
651 

997 

868 

1290 

1085 


2058 

1953 


1053 

868 

7X1  = 7+  185 , 3 excess. 

Casting  out  the  nines  from  the  divisor  and  quotient 
separately,  we  see  the  excess  written  over  the  last 
figure  of  each.  Then  cast  out  the  nines  from  the 
product  of  these  excesses,  7 and  1,  and  add  it  to  the 
left  hand  figure  of  the  last  remainder  found  in  the 
division  of  the  given  numbers,  and  then  cast  out  the 
nines  from  that  remainder.  This  last  excess  should 
equal  the  excess  of  nines  in  the  given  dividend  if  the 
division  be  correct. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  this  method  of 
proof  is  based,  is  that  the  remainder  arising  from 
dividing  any  number  by  9,  is  always  the  same  as  the 
remainder  that  arises  from  dividing  the  sum  of  all  its 
terms  by  9. 

INFORMATION  LESSONS. ^ 

W.  H.  Hilyakd,  Waterloo,  111.,  Co.  Sup’t  Monroe  County. 

[The  following  excellent  article  compriaes  circulars  Nos.  23  and  24, 
issued  by  Sup't  Hilyard  to  the  teachers  of  his  county. — Editor] 

How  surprising  it  is  to  consider  the  great  number 
of  pupils  in  our  schools  who  have  scarcely  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  things  which  they  see  about  them 
almost  daily.  Every  one  engaged  in  teaching  has 
certainly  observed  this,  and,  to  the  credit  of  many  of 
our  earnest,  thoughtful  teachers,  much  has  been  done 
to  overcome  this  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
pupils. 

To  illustrate  the  idea  in  view,  let  us  mention  a few 
of  the  common  things  referred  to,  namely:  coal,  salt, 
iron,  lead,  chalk,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  spiees,  cotton, 
silk,  paper,  etc. 

By  questioning  our  pupils  upon  any  of  these  things 
we  readily  see  that  many  of  them  have  no  well  defined 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  such  things,  neither  as 
to  where  they  are  obtained  or  how  they  are  produced. 
Pupils  see  these  things,  and  can  usually  designate 
them  quite  readily  by  names,  and  also  know  some- 
thing of  their  uses,  but  further  than  this  their  knowl- 
edge is  indeed  very  limited. 

The  purpose,  therefore,  in  preparing  this  circular  is 
to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  our  pupils  may  be  led 
to  observe  more  closely  the  things  about  them,  to 
awaken  thought,  and  to  arouse  such  an  interest  as 
will  lead  them  to  learn  more  and  more  of  these 
common-place  things.  Teachers  can  do  their  pupils 
a great  deal  of  good  by  arranging  suitable  lessons 


upon  familiar  topics,  and  by  engaging  in  such  conver- 
sations as  will  assist  the  pupils  in  obtaining  the  desired 
information. 

To  aid  in  fitting  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  to 
become  more  intelligent  and  more  useful  members  of 
society,  should  be  the  design  of  every  thoughtful,  con- 
scientious teacher. 

The  proposed  plan  of  carrying  out  this  work  is 
through  what  is  termed  Information  Lessons.  These 
lessons  are  usually  outlined,  or  sketched,  thus  en- 
abling teachers  and  pupils  to  determine  readily  what 
points  are  to  be  considered  in  treating  any  subject, 
also  the  order  or  arrangement  by  which  the  outlines 
should  be  studied.  As  pupils  will  be  expected  and 
required  to  do  a great  deal  of  careful  study,  it  would 
be  well  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  constant,  persistent  reference  to  books,’ 
periodicals  and  papers  of  various  kinds. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  careful,  effective  work, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  studies  of  our 
schools,  let  me  suggest  that  only  one  subject  be  con- 
sidered each  month.  These  subjects,  accompanied 
with  outlines  or  sketches,  will  be  prepared  at  stated 
times  and  sent  to  the  teachers,  thus  securing  a uni- 
formity of  work  in  all  the  schools.  Upon  receiving 
the  outlines,  teachers  should  state  to  their  pupils  the 
purposes  for  which  these  lessons  are  introduced,  at 
the  same  time  giving  directions  howr  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  Pupils  must  be  led  to  read,  to  think,  to 
converse,  and  to  write  as.much  as  possible  about  the 
various  subjects.  To  insure  success,  teachers  must 
necessarily  encourage  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
information,  and  assist  them  by  familiar  talks,  read- 
ings, suggestions,  etc.,  also  by  directing  them  where 
to  obtain  knowledge  upon  the  different  subjects. 

After  pupils  have  given  sufficient  time  and  atten- 
tion to  a careful  study  of  all  the  questions  suggested 
by  any  outline,  they  should  then  express  their  thoughts 
upon  paper  in  the  form  of  a neat  composition,  ob- 
serving the  order  as  given  in  the  outline,  as  this  will 
lead  to  a methodical  arrangement  of  the  work. 
These  papers  should  be  preserved  by  the  teachers  so 
that  the  work  of  different  pupils  can  be  compared, 
and  the  progress  of  any  particular  pupil  can  be  noted 
from  time  to  time. 

In  order  to  add  something,  if  possible,  to  the  inter- 
est and  effectiveness  of  these  Information  Lessons,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  procure  objects,  specimens,  etc., 
whenever  it  is  deemed  neccessarv  and  found  practi- 
cable, bringing  such  objects  to  the  schools  during 
my  visits,  thus  affording  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  and  at  the  same  time  scholars  will  be 
questioned  concerning  the  things  about  which  they 
have  studied  and  written. 

These  lessons  are  designed  for  pupils  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Grade  and  Advanced  Grade  of  school  work. 
Pupils  in  the  latter  grade  however  should  excel  the 
former  both  in  scope  and  thoroughness  of  work. 

INFORMATION  LESSON — SUBJECT,  IRON. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  requested  to  make  use 
of  the  following  outline  during  the  present  month, 
keeping  in  view  what  has  been  said  in  circular  No. 
23.  (Given  above.) 

Assist  your  pupils  whenever  it  becomes  necessary, 
but  be  careful  and  do  not  help  them  too  much.  These 
lessons  should  be  the  means  of  arousing  pupils  to 
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search  for  information,  and  of  creating  a desire  to 
read,  to  inquire,  and  to  think  for  themselves  as  much 
as  possible,  therefore,  the  true  aim  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  encourage  his  pupils  in  their  own  efforts 
to  gain  the  required  knowledge. 

Make  use  of  objects  where  they  are  obtainable,  and 
whenever  you  think  pupils  will  better  understand  the 
things  about  which  they  have  read. 

Require  that  all  sentences  be  properly  constructed, 
and  all  thoughts  clearly  stated.  Assign  a definite 
number  of  points  for  one  lesson,  but  do  not  attempt 
too  nrtich  at  a time.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  obtain 
all  the  information  he  possibly  can,  making  notes,  and 
arranging  the  paragraphs  in  proper  order  so  as  to  form 
a neat  composition. 

IRON. 

I.  Metal. — Why? 

a.  An  ore — Why?  What  are  pure  metals  called? 

b.  Its  purity — Is  it  ever  found  pure?  Its  color. 

e.  Useful  metal — Why  so  called?  Its  valuable 

properties. 

II.  Where  found? 

a.  U.  S. — Which  states?  Where  in  vast  quan- 
tities? 

b.  Europe — State  countries. 

e.  Other  places. — Where. 

III.  How  obtained ? 

a.  By  mining — What  are  minerals? 

b.  Process  of  smelting — How?  Why? 

IY.  Kinds. 

а.  Pig  iron. — Product  of  smelting. 

б.  Cast  iron.— What  is  it?  How  useful? 

c.  Malleable  iron — How  made? 

d.  Wrought  iron — Describe  the  process  of  pud- 
dling. 

e.  Steel — How  made?  Bessemer  steel. 

/.  Cast  steel. — Why  so  called?  How  made? 

g.  Chilled  iron. — How  made?  For  what  used? 

h.  Chilled  Steel. — For  what  used? 

V.  Uses. 

a.  Machinery. 

b.  Railroads. 

c.  Engines,  cars,  &c. 

d.  Cutlery. 

e.  Other  uses. 

The  following  are  suggestive  questions,  and  no 
doubt  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  pupils. 
They  should-  be  carefully  studied,  but  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  them  in  the  compositions. 

1.  Who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  worker  in 
iron? 

2.  What  is  known  as  the  Old  Ironsides? 

3.  Who  was  the  Iron  Duke? 

4.  In  what  form  is  iron  used  as  a medicine? 

5.  Who  were  the  Ironsides? 

6.  What  are  the  Chalybeate  Springs? 

7.  Why  do  we  use  the  word  Iron-gray? 

8.  What  kings  wore  the  Iron  Crown? 

9.  What  is  Iron  Sand? 

10.  Which  is  the  Iron  City? 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  the  outlines 
for  information  lessons  issued  by  Sup’t  Hilyard  from 
time  to  time. 


WHAT  BUSINESS  MEN  EXPECT  FROM  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  S YSTEM. 

BY  A.  J.  WILLIFORD,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  of  so  great  im- 
portance that  it  is  with  hesitation  I approach  it. 
Much  has  been  said  and  much  written  thereon,  and 
both  by  persons  competent  to  speak  and  write,  which 
I do  not  claim  for  myself.  I shall  probably  say  noth- 
ing new;  but  if  what  has  been  said  is  here  repeated 
let  me  hope  that  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Some 
weeks  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  reading,  as  doubtless 
many  of  you  had,  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  which  was  a 
great  elaboration  of  the  paper  I prepared  last  year  on 
the  same  subject.  Were  it  not  too  lengthy  for  this 
occasion  I should  have  asked  the  privilege  of  simply 
reading  that  instead  of  attempting  to  write.  I com- 
mend the  paper  to  every  teacher,  and  suggest  that  if 
you  have  not  read  it,  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Better  than  that  send  for  a copy  of  the  June  number 
containing  it,  and  not  only  read  it,  but  study  it,  and 
file  for  future  re-reading.  How  some  people  can  read 
anything  once  and  absorb  its  full  meaning  is  beyond 
my  ■comprehension,  for  I must  read  it  a second  time 
and  often  a third,  and  frequently  get  more  out  of  the 
last  time  than  the  first. 

In  touching  upon  what  business  men  expect  of  the 
public  schools,  most  business  men  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  expect  the  rudimentary  branches  taught  in 
a thorough  manner  to  all,  and  especially  to  those 
whose  school  life  ends  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
which  the  records  show  is  the  average. 

There  are  two  points  then  to  be  especially  consid- 
ered, viz — First,  what  ought  to  be  taught:  and  Second, 
what  can  be  taught  in  that  time.  The  first  of  these 
propositions  is  the  one  with  which  I have  to  deal,  and 
it  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
second  proposition  than  I possess  to  speak  of  it  as 
positively  as  I would  like. 

Every  year  the  power  to  inculcate  more  learning  in 
the  same  given  time  seems  to  be  acquired  by  our  pub- 
lic schools  generally;  so  that  it  is  hard  for  one  to  say 
this  or  "that  should  be  included  in  the  studies  of  the 
American  youth  when  this  or  that  named  is  outside 
what  now  constitutes  the  Course  of  Study.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  necessity  to  start  right 
and  that  implies  a thorough  groundwork  of  spelling, 
reading,  and  a knowledge  of  words  and  their  mean- 
ing. I say  nothing  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  to 
obtain  this  end;  still  it  seems  to  me  that  special  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  what  is  to  be 
read  by  the  pupil,  because  in  what  he  reads  he  obtains 
a knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  and  of  words.  For 
school  use  I do  not  approve  the  selection  of  books 
employing  only  the  simplest  words  for  the  reason 
above  assigned.  We  all  recognize  the  good  taste  of 
a speaker  or  writer  for  the  public  who  employs  only 
the  purest  and  simplest  English  words,  because  the 
words  in  themselves  are  not  intended  to  be  educative; 
but  the  book  for  school  purposes  should  contain,  in 
gradations  of  course,  all  the  words  fit  to  be  employed 
by  a refined  and  educated  person.  Side  by  side  with 
the  reader,  whether  it  be  a book  or  pamphlet  or  an 
article  in  the  best  periodical,  should  be  the  best  una- 
bridged lexicon  extant.  The  generally  recognized 
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standard  is  Webster,  though  some  educators  prefer 
Worcester.  Whichever  may  be  made  the  choice  I 
repeat  it  ought  to  be  the  unabridged  edition.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  plain  all  those  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  which  we  have  occasion  every  day  to  know, 
in  the  pocket  or  school  edition;  and  life  would  be 
made  much  pleasanter  for  many  of  us  if  this  were 
generally  recognized.  It  is  as  easy  to  educate  rightly 
as  wrongly;  the  fault  lies  in  the  method.  Some  words 
lose  their  meaning  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than 
a want  of  proper  understanding  of  them  by  the 
masses  and  a too  limited  command  of  words  gener- 
ally. It  is  admitted  by  scholars  that  we  have  a word 
expressive  of  every  thought  which  man  has  heretofore 
been  capable  of,  and  some  work  written  especially  for 
school  use  with  the  end  in  view  of  using  as  nearly  as 
possible  every  word  of  fruitful  meaning  should  be 
used  in  our  public  schools. 

English  grammar  is  a further  requirement  of  the 
business  man.  That  young  man  or  woman  who  seeks 
to  rise  in  the  favor  of  the  commercial  world  will  find 
his  or  her  way  blocked  seriously  if  his  composition 
and  grammatical  construction  are  bad.  Prodigious 
business  ability  may  somewhat  overcome  this  defect, 
but  the  climbing  will  be  so  much  the  harder,  and  if  it 
be  deplorably  bad  no  amount  of  ability  will  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  in  this  respect. 

The  business  man  does  not  care  much  for  Algebra, 
though  he  would  by  no  means  discourage  its  study. 
But  he  would  as  soon  think  of  employing  a Hottentot 
as  a man  or  woman  without  a pretty  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  numbers.  He  expects  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  give  this  branch  preemptory  attention 
because  the  most  trivial  business  transaction  can  not 
be  executed  without  employing  it.  It  needs  no  fur- 
ther emphasis. 

History  of  the  world  and  geography  should  be 
taught  together  and  also  the  industrial  history  of  na- 
tions. To  give  reasons  for  this  would  require  more 
time  than  would  be  permitted  me,  so  that  I shall  not 
enter  upon  that.  Too  much  detail  is  tedious  to  the 
pupils  and  unprofitable  to  the  young  person  who 
must  finish  education  in  five  years;  and  it  is  wrong  to 
burden  the  youthful  mind  with  minutse  which'  wil’,  in 
most  cases,  be  of  no  earthly  use.  Leave  all  that  for 
the  years  when  he  may  have  leisure  to  get  it  profita- 
bly, and  remember  only  that  your  duty  is  to  lay  the 
groundwork  on  which  the  student  is  to  build  the 
structure.  The  object  of  the  education  of  the  masses 
is  to  fit  them  to  take  care  of  their  physical  and  mental 
welfare  and  make  good,  useful,  industrious,  patriotic 
citizens,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  create  in  them  a 
desire  to  know  something  useful,  a knowledge  of  the 
usual  principles  of  our  being  and  the  true  relation 
man  bears  to  man ; and  further  to  infuse  into  them 
the  determination  to  obtain  this  knowledge.  Ten 
minutes  or  even  five  at  the  close  of  each  day  devoted 
to  this  and  general  politeness  would  soon  be  manifest 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  easy  insolence  of 
so  many — thank  heaven  by  no  means  all — of  our 
young  people  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  lack  of 
training  in  the  public  schools  that  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive. Think  now;  at  least  one-third  of  their  con- 
scious youth  is  spent  in  school,  and  how  much  of  the 
labor  of  love  is  lost  in  the  home  if  the  teacher  does 
not  supplement  this  teaching  of  good  breeding.  We 


do  not  expect  you  to  make  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
them,  but  we  do  expect  you  to  assist  the  parents  to 
do  so.  Proper  reverence  for  the  aged,  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  the  rights  of  others;  proper  courtesy  to 
their  companions  and  equals,  and  politeness  at  all 
times.  We  can  excuse  ignorance  of  many  things; 
but  of  these  things — well,  their  absence  has  carved 
out  the  sure  road  of  many  an  unsuccessful  life  over 
whose  tomb  memory  has  written  in  indestructible 
letters — failure.  It  is  the  salt  of  life  and  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  advancing  civilization. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A TEACHER'S  DUTY  AFTER  4 P.  M. 

II.  F.  TIIURSTON,  LEBANON,  ILL. 

Is  a teacher’s  labor  for  the  day  finished,  after  he 
turns  the  key  in  the  lock  at  4 p.  m.?  Have  all  op- ' 
portunities  for  developing  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
soul  passed  after  that  hour?  In  banishing  from  his 
mind  after  dismissal  all  thoughts  of  his  school  does 
a conscientious  teacher  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  his 
contract?  In  the  words  of  Page  can  a teacher  “wake 
up  a district”  by  merely  teaching  in  the  school? 

To  the  above  questions,  we  answer,,  no,  emphati- 
cally, no.  It  has  been  our  experience,  during  six 
years  of  school  work,  that  incalculable  good  may  be 
accomplished  by  making,  not  only  the  school-room, 
but  the  entire  district  out  field  of  labor. 

Is  our  position  in  the  district  that  of  a mere  hire- 
ling, or  that  of  one  whose  duty  it  is,  not  only  to  de- 
velop the  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  our  care;  but  also  to  elevate,  by  good  ex- 
ample, at  least,  those  who  may  need  elevating? 

We  are  compensated,  not  merely  for  the  work  done 
in  the  school  room,  but,  also,  for  the  good  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  for  the  general  public. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  several  of  the  du- 
ties ot  a teacher,  after  school  hours. 

(1.)  Visiting  at  the  homes  of  pupils.  To  us,  it  has 
always  been  an  agreeable  duty  to  spend  a pleasant 
evening  with  our  children’s  parents.  If  we  do  not, 
how  are  they  to  become  acquainted  with  us  and  our 
plans?  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  parent?  They  are,  in- 
deed, made  happy  by  our  visit  when  we  unfold  to 
them  our  plans,  for  then  they  see  that  we  are  striving 
for  the  advancement  of  their  children,  and  not  mere- 
ly teaching  to  make  it  a “stepping  stone  for  some- 
thing higher.”  When  the  patrons  once  become  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  then  our  success  as  disciplinarians 
is  assured. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  parents  sustaining 
their  children  in  rebellion  against  the  teacher’s  au- 
thority, when,  after  a residence  in  the  district,  of 
many  months,  he  has  presented  no  opportunity  to 
them  of  becoming  acquainted  with  himself,  or  his 
plans.  Xo  parent,  after  he  has  conversed  with  the 
teacher  and  learned  his  aims,  will  accept,  without  due 
consideration,  as  truth  the  idle  conversation  of  his 
child.  We  must  visit  the  parents,  let  them  under- 
stand our  motives,  and  such  sustaining  of  rebellion 
will  forever  cease. 

It  is  immaterial  how  much  a teacher  studies  a 
child’s  disposition  in  the  school  room,  it  will  be  in- 
complete, unless  he  studies  it  in  the  home  also.  There 
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the  circumstances  are  entirely  different,  and  he  sees 
the  child  as  he  really  is.  He  also  has  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  child’s  surroundings,  thereby  making 
him  more  competent  to  assign  lessons  and  to  inflict 
punishment.  Many  children  are  punished  by  incon- 
siderate teachers,  for  non-performance  of  assigned 
tasks,  when  the  home  surroundings  make  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  duties  impossible. 

By  visiting  at  the  homes  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  little  ones,  the  teacher  prepares  them  for 
their  first  day  at  school.  Is  it  wrong  to  win  the  love 
of  a 4 or  5 year  old  child,  by  taking  it  up  on  your 
knee  and  caressing  it?  To  tell  it  stories  and  even  to 
have  a good  romp  with  it?  Will  the  parents  consider 
such  actions  undignified?  We  have  not  found  such 
to  be  the  case.  Our  first  duty  after  greeting  the  par- 
ents, is  to  find  the  little  ones  and  have  a few  games 
with  them,  in  which  we  join  as  heartily  as  any  one. 

When  visiting  it  is  not  our  aim  to  appear  grave  and 
distant,  but  to  enjoy  ourself  and  have  every  one  else 
do  the  same. 

At  no  time  does  a child  enjoy  a visit  from  its  teach- 
er, so  much  as  when  it  is  sick.  If  the  teacher  has 
won  the  love  of  the  child,  it  will  yearn  to  see  him. 
Will  it  be  wrong  for  us  to  respond  to  the  child’s  call  and 
to  carry  to  it  an  orange,  of  which  it  is  so  fond?  Will 
it  be  wrong  to  take  its  little  hand  in  ours  and  to  cool 
its  fevered  brow  with  a gentle  touch?  Such  little 
acts  of  kindness  will  not  only  increase  the  child’s  love 
for  the  teacher,  but  will  also  command  the  respect, 
yea,  the  love  of  the  parents. 

We  love  our  pupils,  and- oh!  how  our  heart  bled, 
when  God  saw  fit  to  remove  from  among  us,  one  of 
our  dear  little  boys.  Could  we  help  b.ut  love  him, 
when  he  would  throw  his  arms  around  our  neck,  and 
say  “I’m  your,  little  man.”  Fellow-teachers,  it  pays 
to  win  the  love  of  the  little  ones,  then  as  they  grow 
older,  they  will  heed  our  admonitions. 

2nd.  Improvement  of  school  property.  One  even- 
ing while  visiting  at  the  home  of  one  of  our  directors, 
the  conversation  drifted  to  school  topics.  We  were 
. very  much  surprised  to  hear  him  make  this  statement: 
“I  will  give  five  dollars  towards  a bell  for  the  school 
house.”  Do  you  mean  that,  we  asked?  “Yes,  for  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  one.”  Calling  for  pen  and 
paper,'  it  was  but  a moment’s  work  to  write  out  a 
preamble.  After  placing  down  the  directors  name 
and  amount  we  turned  to  his  sons,  who  responded 
liberally.  The  amount  contributed  in  that  home  was 
$12,  and  upon  reaching  our  boarding  place  we  ob- 
tained two  dollars  more,  making  in  all  $14  as  the 
result  of  the  first  evenings  effort.  Every  evening  after 
school  we  went  on  a collecting  tour,  ’till  the  district 
was  canvassed.  The  result  of  our  enthusiasm  was  $80, 
which  we  expended  as  follows:  $44  for  a bell 

weighing  710  lbs.  complete.  $35  for  a belfry. 

Teachers,  if  we  are  enthusiastic  our  scholars  and 
patrons  will  be  likewise.  As  the  teacher  is,  so  are  the 
scholars  and  patrons.  You  may  ask,  “Was  the  result 
ample  compensation  for  the  amount  of  labor  expen- 
ded?” Yes.  To  witness  the  joy  of  the  children  was 
sufficient  reward. 

Again.  The  writer  being  desirous  of  having  his 
school  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to  promote  patriotism 
and  love  for  our  flag,  determined  once  more  to  “wake 
up  the  district.”  His  plan  to  accomplish  the  desired 


end  was  to  procure  a large  U.  8.  Flag,  and  present  it 
to  the  school  on  Washington’s  birthday,  in  connection 
with  the  exercises  of  that  day.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  requisite  amount  was  subscribed,  and  we 
were  in  possession  of  a fine  U.  S.  standard  bunting 
flag,  12  by  feet.  Having  erected  a 45  foot  pole, 
we  were  now  ready  for  the  presentation  and  celebra- 
tion, which  occurred  on  the  23rd,  at  9.  a.  m.,  while 
the  children  surrounded  the  pole,  the  flag  was  un- 
furled to  the  breeze,  and  joining  our  voice  with  that 
of  the  bell,  we  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

In  the  afternoon  after  the  arrival  of  the  visitors, 
the  exercises,  which  consisted  of  songs,  essays,  speech- 
es, and  reading,  commenced.  The  small  flags  9£ 
inches  long,  with  which  each  scholar  was  presented, 
were  used  with  telling  effect,  in  connnection  with 
some  of  the  songs.  It  was,  indeed,  a pretty  sight  to 
witness  the  waving  of  about  eighty  flags,  by  children 
whose  faces  fairly  beamed  with  happiness.  They  re- 
tained the  flags  as  a memento  of  the  day  and  occa- 
sion. 

Fellow-teachers,  the  satisfaction  that  we  feel,  as  we 
reflect  upon  the  happy  countenances  of  the  children 
on  that  occasion,  is  ample  compensation  for  all  our 
trouble.  We  are  confident  that  patriotism  has  been 
promoted,  not  only  in  the  school  but  also  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  our  duty  as  instructors  to  teach  patriotism 
and  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  means  of  the 
flag. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  fellow-teachers,  let  us  en- 
treat you  to  devote,  at  least  apart  of  your  leisure  time 
not  only  in  your  school  duties  but  also  to  the  general 
welfare  of  your  district.  If  we  wish  to  make  success- 
ful disciplinarians,  we  must  “know”  our  scholars  and 
to  “know”  them  we  must  study  their  dispositions  in 
their  homes.  Let  us  try  to  win  the  love  of  the  pa- 
rents as  well  as  that  of  the  children.  And,  although 
we  may  be  weary  with  the  cUy’s  labor,  let  us  hasten 
at  once,  with  sympathetic  words  and  actions,  to  the 
bed-side  of  our  sick  pupil.  In  so  doing,  we  not  only 
receive  the  approval  of  man,  but  also  that  which  is 
divine,  for  did  not  Christ  say  “In  as  much  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  ye  did  it  also  unto 
me?”  Let  us  learn  to  govern  with  love  and  not  the 
rod,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  developing  the  minds 
and  souls  of  beings  created  in  the  image  of  Almighty 
God,  beings  who  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 
beings  who,  ere  long  will  have  entrusted  to  their  care, 
“This  ship  of  State, 

This  Union  strong  and  great.” 

Let  us,  fellow-teachers,  strive  diligently  to  arrive  at 
a proper  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  po- 
sition, and  having  done  so,  arouse  in  our  pupils  a 
never  ending  desire  to  become  men  and  women,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  arouse  our  girls  as 
well  as  our  boys,  to  action,  for  does  not  “the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rock  the  world?”  Let  us  in  any 
unassuming  manner  seek  to  elevate  the  district,  mor 
ally  and  temporally,  and  we  will  receive  the  blessings, 
not  only  of  our  patrons,  but  God’s  also,  knowing  as 
He  does  that  our  hearts  and  souls  are  in  the  work. 

Let  us  educate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  and 
our  scholars,  as  they  reflect  in  future  years  upon  their 
school  days,  will  thank  God  that  He  gave  them  con- 
scientious teachers. 
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LANGUAGE.— THIRD  YEAR. 


Introduce  the  possessive  form  of  nouns,  develop 
idea  of  ownership,  use  of  the  apostrophe,  and  rules. 
Pupils  should  have  frequent  drills  upon  the  use  of 
possessive  forms  in  sentences.  The  following  exer- 
cises are  suggestive. 

I. 


Develop  the  idea  of  expressing  ownership  by  having 
each  pupil  present  some  article  that  is  his  personal 
property;  as,  a pencil,  pen,  slate,  book,  knife,  hat, 
handkerchief,  ball,  cap,  doll,  etc.  As  each  pupil  pre- 
sents his  property  have  others  tell  whose  it  is,  the 
teacher  carefully  writing  the  words  upon  the  black- 
board; thus: 


1.  Mary’s  pencil 

2.  Susan’s  pen 

3.  Robert’s  slate 

4.  Jennie’s  book 

5.  John’s  knife 


6.  William’s  hat 

7.  Emma’s  handkerchief 

8.  Henry’s  ball 

9.  Edward’s  cap 

10.  Ella’s  doll. 


In  writing  the  words,  direct  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  the  apostrophe — how  it  is  made,  where  it  is  placed, 
how  high  above  the  word,  etc.  Have  pupils  spell  the 
words  orally,  naming  the  apostrophe  as  a part  of  the 
word.  Afterward  have  the  words  used  in  written  sen- 
tences; as: 

1.  “Mary’s  pencil  is  short.” 

2.  “Susan’s  pen  is  new,”  etc. 


the  possessive  singular  and  possessive  plural  of  five 
or  ten  common  nouns  are  called  for  a large  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  will  make  some  mistakes.  It  seems 
that  many  persons  get  plural  number  and  possessive 
case  confounded.  One  hour’s  careful  study  ought  to 
fix  the  rules  for  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  so 
clearly  and  firmly  in  the  teacher’s  mind  that  he  would 
never  make  a mistake  in  its  use.  We  have  foun£  it  * 
an  excellent  plan  for  pupils  to  write  a list  of  nouns, 
putting  the  singular  in  one  column,  the  plural  in  a 
second  column,  the  possessive  singular  in  a third,  and 
the  possessive  plural  in  a fourth,  thus: 

Singular.  Plural.  Poss.  Sing.  Poss.  Plu. 

1.  bov,  bovs,  boy’s,  boys’. 

2.  lady  — - — -Jwk 

3.  child  — • . 

4.  tomato  , *2 

5.  goose  . 

6.  wife  .ffl 

7.  gulf  „ — .ajl 

8.  ox . 

9.  piano  — . . 

10.  pie -ftH 

Remember  that  learning  the  correct  forms  of  above 
words  is  of  no  value  unless  pupils  learn  how  to  use 
them  correctly  in  sentences.  Therefore  require  much 
written  work  and  have  pupils  use  the  possessive  forms 
in  sentences  of  their  own  construction. 


II. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  groups  of  words  similar 
to  the  following  for  pupils  to  change  to  possessive 
form: 


1.  The  hand  of  the  boy.  6.  The  hoot  of  the  owl 

2.  The  den  of  the  lion  7.  The  horn  of  the  deer 

3.  The  head  of  the  horse  8.  The  gun  of  the  soldier 

4.  The  hat  of  the  man  9.  The  web  of  the  spider 

5.  The  trowel  of  the  mason  10.  The  ears  of  the  dog. 

'III. 


Have  pupils  distinguish  between  the  possessive  sin- 
gular and  the  possessive  plural.  Have  many  senten- 
ces written  containing  nouns  in  the  possessive  singu- 
lar; rewrite  changing  nouns  to  possessive  plural. 

IY. 


Have  pupils  make  a list  of  all  nouns  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  and  in  one  column  write  the  possessive 
singular  of  each  one  and  in  another  column  the  pos- 
sessive plural.  Have  each  of  these  correctly  used  in 
sentences. 

V. 


Finally,  give  pupils  a variety  of  practical  work,  and 
drill,  drill,  drill,  on  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

The  writer  remembers  attending  an  institute  some 
years  ago  where  a noted  instructor  had  charge  of  the 
class  in  language.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
teaching  pupils  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  the  posses- 
sive form,  and  stated  that  he  had  given  a class  of 
sixty  pupils  a careful  drill  on  the  possessive  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month  until 
the  habit  of  using  the  apostrophe  had  been  formed. 
A few  weeks  later  we  had  occasion  to  correspond  with 
this  instructor,  and  to  our  surprise,  the  first  letter  re- 
ceived from  him  contained  a noun  in  the  possessive 
case  from  which  the  apostrophe  had  been  omitted. 
We  have  observed  that  in  teachers’  examinations,  if 


Teach  the  use  of  quotation  marks.  Require  pupils 
to  point  out  quotations  in  the  reader  and  copy  the 
quoted  words.  Lead  pupils  to  distinguish  between 
a direct  and  an  indirect  quotation.  Have  pupils 
change  direct  quotations  to  indirect  quotations,  and 
vice  versa;  thus: 

DIRECT  QUOTATIONS. 

1.  John  said,  “I  am  going  to  school.” 

2.  Our  teacher  said,  “Spring  is  coming.” 

3.  The  bible  says,  “Honor  thy  father  and  mother.” 

4.  “Go  home  with  me,  Lucy,”  said  Julia. 

5.  Gray  says,  “where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  wise.” 

INDIRECT  QUOTATIONS. 

1.  John  said  that  he  was  going  to  school. 

2.  Our  teacher  said  that  spring  is  coming. 

3.  The  bible  says  that  we  should  honor  our  father 
and  mother. 

4.  Julia  asked  Lucy  to  go  home  with  her. 

5.  Gray  says  that  where  ignorance  is  bliss  to  be 
wise  is  folly. 

Occasionally  write  a selection,  as  one  of  Aesop’s 
Fables,  upon  the  blackboard,  omitting  quotation 
marks;  have  pupils  copy  and  insert  quotation  marks. 
Try  the  following: 

THE  STAG  IN  THE  OX-STALL. 

A Stag,  hardly  pressed  by  the  hounds  and  blind 
through  fear  to  the  danger  he  was  running  into,  took 
shelter  in  a farm-yard,  and  hid  himself  in  a shed 
among  the  oxen.  An  ox  gave  him  this  kindly  warn- 
ing: 

“O  unhappy  creature!  Why  should  you  thus,  of 
your  own  accord  incur  destruction,  and  trust  yourself 
in  the  house  of  your  enemy?” 
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The  Stag  replied:  “Do  you  only  suffer  me,  friend, 
to  stay  where  I am,  and  I will  undertake  to  find  some 
favorable  opportunity  of  effecting  my  escape.” 

At  the  approach  of  the  evening  the  herdsman  came 
to  feed  his  cattle,  but  did  not  see  the  Stag.  The  Stag, 
congratulating  himself  on  his  safety,  began  to  express 
his  sincere  thanks  to  the  Oxen  who  had  kindly  af- 
forded him  help  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Ohe  of  them  again  answered  him:  “We  indeed 
wish  you  well,  but  the  dagger  is  not  over.  There  is 
one  other  yet  to  pass  through  the  shed,  who,  has  as  it 
were  a hundred  eyes,  and,  until  he  has  come  and  gone, 
your  life  is  still  in  peril.” 

At  that  moment  the  master  himself  entered,  and 
having  had  to  complain  that  his  oxen  had  not  been 
properly  fed,  he  went  up  to  their  racks  and  cried  out: 
“Why  is  there  such  a scarcity  of  fodder?  There  is 
not  half  enough  straw  for  them  to  lie  on.  Those  lazy 
fellows  have  not  even  swept  the  cobwebs  away.” 

While  he  thus  examined  everything,  he  spied  the 
antlers  of  the  Stag  peeping  out  of  the  straw.  Sum- 
moning his  laborers,  he  ordered  that  the  Stag  should 
be  killed. 

What  is  safety  for  one  is  not  always  safety  for  an- 
other. 

Have  pupils  rewrite  above  fable,  changing  quota- 
tions to  the  indirect  form. 


GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR . 

During  the  month  the  following  countries  are  to  be 
studied: 

1.  Dominion  of  Canada.  4.  Central  America. 

2.  Danish  America.  5.  West  Indies. 

3.  Mexico. 

1.  Bound  each  of  above  countries. 

2.  Name  and  locate  capitals. 

.3.  Give  the  comparative  area  of  these  countries . 

4.  Study  the  climate  of  each  country. 

5.  Make  a list  of  products  of  each  country.  Lead 

pupils  to  see  that  products  depend  on  climate. 

6.  Study  the  form  of  government  of  each  country. 

7.  Give  the  prevailing  religion  of  each  country. 

8.  Give  the  nationality,  customs,  etc".,  of  the  inhab- 

itants of  each  country. 

Of  the  map,  the  following  outlines  contain  about 
what  should  be  taught: 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland  (including  Labrador)  does  not  be 
long  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  is  under  sepa- 
rate government.  However,  for  convenience,  it  is 
included  in  the  following  outline: 

MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Locate  them. 

2.  Give  the  directions  in  which  they  trend.  • 

- 1.  Rocky  4.  Hooker 

2.  Coast  5.  Height  of  Land 

3.  Brown  6.  Notre  Dame 

RIVERS. 

1.  Where  does  each  river  rise ? 

2.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow  f 

3.  Into  what  does  it  empty  i 


1.  St.  John 

2.  St.  Lawrence 

3.  Richelieu 

4.  Ottawa 

5.  Saskatchewan 


6.  Frazer 

7.  Mackenzie 

8.  Bed  Kiverof  North 

9.  Athabasca 
10.  Nelson 

INLETS. 


1 . Locate  them. 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  open  t 


1.  St.  Lawrence 

2.  Fundy 

3.  Hudson 

4.  James 

5.  Chaleur 

6.  Miramichi 

7.  Georgian 

1.  Where  are  they  ? 

2.  Into  what  waters 

1.  Superior 

2.  Huron 

3.  Erie 

4.  Ontario 

5.  St.  Clair 

6.  Great  Slave 

7.  Great  Bear 

8.  Athabasca 


8.  Baffin 

9.  Georgia 

10.  White 

11.  Notre  Dame 

12.  Trinity 

13.  Placentia 

14.  St.  Georges 

LAKES. 

do  they  open} 

9.  Winnipeg 

10.  Winnipegoos 

11.  Manitoba 

12.  Woods. 

13.  St.  John 

14.  Simcoe 

15.  St.  Peter 

16.  Grand 


STRAITS. 

1.  What  bodies  of  water  do  they  connect  f 

2.  What  portions  of  land  do  they  separate  f 


1.  Canadian 

2.  Belle  Isle 

3.  Fox 

4.  North  Umberland 

5.  Canso 

6.  Queen  Charlotte 

7.  Juan  de  Fuca 


8.  Hudson 

9.  Melleville 

10.  Davis 

11.  Banks 

12.  Lancaster 

13.  Cabot 


CAPES. 

1.  Where  are  they  t 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  project} 

1.  North  5.  Race 

2.  Canso  6.  Ray 

3.  Breton  7.  Bauld 

4.  Sable 

PENINSULAS. 

1.  Locate  them. 

2.  Name  the  waters  into  which  they  extend. 

1.  Nova  Scotia  3.  Boothia 

2.  Melleville  4.  Labrador 


1.  Where  are  they ? 

2.  By  what  waters  i 

1.  Anticosti 

2.  Cape  Breton 

3.  Prince  Edward 

4.  Vancouver 


ISLANDS. 

re  they  surrounded  ? 

5.  Thousand 

6.  Southampton 

7.  Queen  Charlotte 

8.  Newfoundland 

CITIES. 


1.  Locate  them  and  tell  for  what  they  are  noted. 

1.  Ottawa  6.  St.  John 

2.  Montreal  7.  Three  Rivers 

3.  Toronto  8.  Kingston 
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4.  Quebec  9.  London 

5.  Halifax  10.  Hamilton 

Have  pupils  read  the  descriptive  geography  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  all  the  text  books  at  their 
command.  Lead  them  to  observe  the  pictures  given 
in  connection  with  the  geography  of  a country. 


Danish  America. 

1.  Locate  the  following  and  tell  for  what  each  one  is 
noted. 

1.  Greenland  5.  Cape  Brewster 

2.  Iceland  6.  Mt.  Hecla 

3.  Disco  Island  7.  Reykjavik 

4.  Cape  Farewell  8.  Upernavik 

Learn  what  you  can  of  the  geysers  of  Iceland. 
What  effects  have  ocean  currents  upon  the  climate 

of  Greenland  and  Iceland? 


ISLANDS. 


I.  Locate  them,  and  name  the  waters  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

1.  Cozumel  3.  Three  Marias 

2.  Bay 


CITIES. 

1.  Locate  them  and  tell  for  what  they  are  noted. 


1.  Mexico 

2.  San  Luis  Potosi 

3.  Matamoras 

4.  Vera  Cruz 

5.  Acapulco 

6.  Tampico 

Learn  what  you  can 
and  Central  America. 


7.  Guatemala 

8.  San  Jose 

9.  Tegucigalpa  , 

10.  San  Salvador 

11.  Comayagun 

12.  Managua 

of  the  volcanoes  of  Mexico 


West  Indies. 


Mexico  and  Central  America. 


mountains. 

1.  Locate  them. 

2.  In  what  direction  do  they  trend  f 

1.  Sierra  Madre  3.  Iztaccihuatl 

2.  Popocatapetl  4.  Orizaba 

RIVERS. 

1.  Where  does  each  river  rise t 

2.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow  t 

3.  Into  what  does  it  empty  ? 

1.  Rio  Grande  3.  Grande 

2.  Colorado  4.  Balzas 

Have  pupils  explain  why  there  are  no  long  rivers  in 
Mexico  or  Central  America. 


1 . W here  are  they  t 

2.  Into  what  waters 

1.  Mexico 

2.  Campeachy 

3.  Honduras 

4.  Caribbean 

5.  Chiriqui 


INLETS. 

lo  they  opent 

6.  Dulce 

7.  Nicoya 

8.  Fonseca 

9.  Tehuantepec 

10.  California 

LAKES. 


1.  Where  are  they  t 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  open  t 

1.  Nicaragua  3.  Chapala 

2.  Managua  4.  Terminos 


CAPES. 

1.  Locate  them  and  name  the  waters  into  which  they 
project. 

1.  Roxo  4.  Gracios  a Dios 

2.  Palmas  5.  Corrientes 

3.  Catoche  6.  San  Lucas 


MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Locate  them  and  name  the  directions  in  which 
they  trend. 

1.  Sierra  del  Cobre  3.  Blue 

2.  Ciboa 

CAPES. 

1.  Locate  them  and  name  the  waters  into  which  they 
project. 

1.  San  Antonio  4.  Havtien 

2.  Maysi  5.  Isabella 

3.  Cruz  - 6.  Engano 


1.  Locate  them  and  name  the  waters  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 


1.  Greater  Antilles 

2.  Lesser  Antilles 

3.  Bahamas 

4.  Windward 

5.  Leeward 

6.  Cuba 


7.  Hayti 

8.  Jamaica 

9.  Porto  Rico 

10.  Isle  of  Pines 

11.  Trinidad 

12.  B^rbadoes 


STRAITS. 

1.  What  bodies  of  water  do  they  connectt 

2.  What  portions  of  land  do  they  separatet 

1.  Yucatan  " 3.  Windward 

2.  Florida  4.  Leeward 


CITIES. 

1.  Locate  them  and  tell  for  what  they  are  noted. 

1.  Havana  5.  Kingston 

2.  Matanzas  6.  Port  au  Prince 

3.  Puerto  Prinoipe  7.  San  Domingo 

4.  Santiago  de  Cuba  8.  San  Juan 

Learn  about  the  government  and  ownership  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

GEOQRAPH  Y—SE  VENTH  YEAR. 


PENINSULAS. 

1.  Locate  them  and  name  the  waters  around  them. 
1.  Y ucatan  2.  Lower  California 

ISTHMUSES. 

1.  What  portions  of  land  do  they  connect ? 

2.  What  bodies  of  water  do  they  separatet 

1.  Tehuantepec  2.  Panama 


The  West  Indies  are  to  be  studied  during  the 
month.  The  outline  given  above  may  be  used  with 
such  additional  matter  as  the  teacher  may  give. 
Pupils  of  this  grade  should  make  a careful  study  of 
the  climate,  products,  commerce,  government  and 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies:  also 
learn  something  of  the  destructive  hurricanes  of  this 
region. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 
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EXERCISES  IN  LETTER  WRITING. 

1.  Write  to  a merchant  in  another  city,  asking  for 
samples  and  prices  of  goods. 

2.  Write  a formal  note  inviting  an  acquaintance 
to  a social  gathering  at  your  home. 

3?  Write  a formal  note  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dinner.  . 

4.  Decline  an  invitation  to  accompany  a friend  to 
a concert. 

5.  Write  an  informal  note  to  a friend  in  a distant 
town,  inviting'him  or  her  to  make  you  a visit. 

6.  Write  an  informal  note  announcing  some  good 
news. 

7.  Write  a note  to  accompany  a Christmas  gift 
which  you  send  to  a friend. 

8.  Write  a note  asking  a person  to  contribute 
money  to  some  good  cause. 

9.  Write  to  some  noted  man  asking  for  his  auto- 
graph. 

10.  Write  a note  of  congratulation  to  some  Am- 
erican author,  on  his  birthday. 

11.  Write  a note  asking  a stranger  to  exchange 
with  you  stamps,  coins,  or  curiosities. 

12.  Write  a note  commending  some  book  which 
you  have  recently  read. 

13.  Apply  for  a situation  as  clerk,  book-keeper,  or 
teacher.  State  briefly  your  qualifications. 


TOPICS  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDY. 

Here  are  some  things  that  have  happened  within 
the  last  half  century  concerning  which  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  pupils  make  researches  and 
then  discuss  them  in  general  exercise: 

The  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

The  discovery  of  photography. 

The  establishment  of  ocean  steam  navigation. 

The  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  war  with  Mexico  and  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  discoveries  of  gold  that  followed. 

The  laying  of  ocean  cables. 

The  great  civil  war  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States. 

The  great  Franco-German  war  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany. 

The  extension  of  Russian  power  into  Central 
Asia. 

The  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
Niger,  and  the  exploration  of  interior  Africa. 

The  discovery  of  the  telephone. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  practical  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Brazil  and  the  change  from  an  imperial 
to  a republican  form  of  government: 


DRILL  IN  MULTIPLICATION. 

It  is  supposed  to  begin  with  that  the  pupils  have 
a knowledge  of  the  processes  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  the  example  to  be  mul- 
tiplied including  the  nine  digits  in  the  multiplicand: 
123456789 
2 


Have  this  operation  performed  by  the  class  on 
the  “who  can  tell”  plan,  the  teacher  putting  the 
several  products  on  the  board  as  announced  cor- 
rectly by  the  class. 

Then  have  the  individual  pupils  give  the  results, 
the  teacher  writing  the  products  as  before.  Then 
have  one  pupil  write  the  products  as  they  are  cor- 
rectly given  by  the  class. 

Reversing  the  order  of  the  digits  have  the  pupils 
write  on  their  slates  the  example  as  follows,  each 
pupil  producing  the  products : 

987654321 

2 


Then  place  these  examples  on  the  blackboard  and 
proceed  as  in  the  first  drill. 

918745236 

2 


127645380  124658792 

22  222 


By  this  time  the  second  line  will  be  almost  per- 
fectly learned,  but  must  be  continually  used  in  suc- 
ceeding lessons. 

In  the  next  lesson  use  3 and  2 as  multipliers. 

123456789  987654321 

32  23 


184652379  864321970 

302  212 


It  is  well  to  begin  this  work,  as  well  as  all  other, 
with  preliminary  drill,  and  give  young  pupils  no 
more  work  than  they  can  do. 

Carry  the  other  lines  of  drill  as  illustrated  above, 
using  the  nine  digits  as  multiplicand,  but  let  the 
pupils  get  each  multiplier  so  he  can  use  it  well,  and 
let  him  perform  many  operations  without  an  error, 
before  taking  up  a new  multiplier;  he  will  then  be 
anxious  for  it  instead  of  dreading  it. 

This  work  interspersed  now  and  then  with  some 
oral  recitations  will  result  in  good  progress. 
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Theory  and  Practice. 

INVERTING  THE  DIVISOR. 

A teacher  furnishes  the  following  simple  method 
of  explaining  to  young  pupils  why  the  divisor  is  in- 
verted in  division  of  fractions: 

Before  attempting  to  teach  division  of  one  frac- 
tion by  another,  you  will  of  course  teach  how  to 
divide  a fraction  by  an  integer,  and  how  to  divide 
an  integer  by  a fraction.  The  three  classes  of  prob- 
lems are  illustrated  below: 

I II  III 

"t  4 = J 12  — f = 18  -h  + i = i 

1-2  = * 5-1  = 7*  i - f = A 

The  first  class  may  be  taught  by  actual  illustra- 
tions, from  which  may  be  deduced  the  principle 
that  a fraction  is  divided  by  dividing  its  numerator 
or  multiplying  its  denominator.  The  second  class 
may  be  solved  at  first  by  changing  the  dividend  to 
the  denomination  of  the  divisor.  36  thirds  — 2 
thirds  = 18,  needs  no  more  explanation  than  36 
apples  — 2 apples  = 18.  After  a great  number  of 
problems  have  been  solved  in  this  way,  analyze  the 
the  numerical  process,  and  show  that  in  every  case 
the  number  of  units  in  the  dividend  is  multiplied  by 
the  denominator,  and  the  product  divided  by  the 
numerator. 

Adopt  that  rule  and  use  it  also  when  a fraction  is 
made  the  dividend.  After  the  pupils  are  made 
f amiliai  with  the  process,  show,  if  you  please,  that 
the  same  result  is  obtained  more  quickly  by  inver- 
sion of  the  divisor  and  multiplication  of  correspond- 
ing  terms.  Give  enough  problems,  solved  in  the 
two  ways,  to  prove  that  the  results  are  the  same  and 
to  show  why  they  should  be;  then  give  sufficient 
drill  with  simple  problems  to  insure  facility  in  the 


TEACHING  WARS  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Of  course  all  teachers  of  history  use  maps  (?) — 
maps  of  battle  plans,  campaigns,  etc.;  and  so  it  is 
not  to  urge  the  use  of  maps  that  this  is  written,  but 
to  show  how  to  use  maps,  and  what  maps  to  use. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  class  are  just  beginning 
the  study  of  the  Civil  War.  Let  the  teacher  procure 
five  yards  of  cloth  (muslin  will  answer,)  of  a color 
i upon  which  blue  and  gray  will  show  plainly.  Upon 
c each  square  yard  sketch  with  lead-pencil  the  map  of 
' that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  operations  of  the  war.  The  Missouri 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  a line  running  east  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  West  Virginia,  might  be  taken 
ns  the  northern  £>oundary  of  this  portion,  while  the 
-Atlantic  coast  would  be  its  eastern,  the  Gulf  coast 


and  the  Rio  Grande  its  southern,  and  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas,  a line  including  a small  part  of 
eastern  Kansas,  would  be  its  western  boundary. 
Let  the  outlines  of  the  States,  and  the  principal 
streams  and  mountain  chains  be  sketched  with  lead- 
pencil.  Let  the  five  square  yards  of  cloth  be  kept 
in  one  piece,  five  yards  long  by  one  yard  wide,  ^o 
as  to  be  hung  in  a convenient  place  before  the  class. 

Now,  beginning  upon  the  left,  write  the  year  1861 
upon  it,  upon  the  next  1862,  then  1863,  then  1864, 
then  1865.  As  the  class  progresses  in  their  study, 
let  the  great  movements  of  each  year  be  represented 
upon  the  proper  map,  with  blue  and  gray  pencil  or 
crayon.  The  blue,  of  course,  represents  the  Union, 
and  the  gray  the  Confederates,  The  line  of  march 
of  the  Union  army  will  be  shown  by  the  blue  lines, 
and  that  of  the  Confederates  by  gray  lines.  Print 
the  names  of  places  held  by  the  Confederates  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  of  battles  where  they  were 
victorious,  in  gray;  likewise,  print  Union  victories  in 
blue. 

Group  about  the  names  of  great  battles,  printed 
or  written  plainly,  the  date,  month  and  day,  and 
the  names  of  commanders,  the  Union  in  blue,  and 
the  Confederates  in  gray.  Draw  a sharp  distinc- 
tion between  operations  in  the  west  and  operations 
in  the  east. 

This  method,  with  slight  modification,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  wars  of  the  Republic. 

The  Mexican  War  can  be  well  illustrated  by  rep- 
resenting upon  one  map  the  movements  of  General 
Taylor,  upon  another  the  movements  of  General 
Sqott,  and  upon  another  the  movements  of  General 
Kearny,  and  changing  the  gray  to  a color  distinct- 
ive of  Mexico. 

So  the  Revolutionary  War  can  be  illustrated  by 
sketching  as  many  maps  of  the  colonies  as  there 
were  years  of  the  war,  and  calling  attention  to  oper- 
ations in  the  north  and  operations  in  the  south, 
changing  the  gray  lines  to  red. 

It  is  too  often  that  the  wars  of  our  country,  which 
have  cost  so  much  in  treasure  and  suffering,  which 
have  been  marked  by  so  much  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion, are  remembered  only  as  a confused  jumble  of 
campaigns  and  commanders,  of  battles  and  blood- 
shed, of  marches  and  maneuvers.  The  above 
method,  it  is  believed  will  aid  the  student  in  better 
understanding  the  logical  trend  of  events,  and  the 
clear  outline  before  him  will  help  his  memory. 

All  the  teacher  needs  to  do,  is  to  arrange  the  maps 
given  in  the  text-books  in  a little  different  form, 
and  add  the  colors,  etc,  The  pupils  can  redraw  the 
maps  upon  the  blackboard,  using  colored  crayon 
or  they  can  reproduce  them  in  smaller  size  upon 
apper. — Western  School  Journal. 
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! SPELLING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Dr.  Klemm  some  time  ago  wrote  the  following 
practical  suggestion : A reading  lesson  in  the 
primary  grades  contains  a certain  number  of  new 
words  with  which  it  is  the  intention  to  familiarize 
the  pupils.  After  the  lesson  is  read,  the  teacher 
may  single  out  the  sentences  in  which  these  words 
occur,  and  have  these  sentences  copied  verbatim. 
If  the  words  are  strewed  all  over  the  reading  lesson, 
so  that  copying  the  whole  lesson  would  consume  too 
much  time,  the  teacher  may  embrace  the  new  words 
in  a few  short,  neat  sentences,  write  them  on  the 
board,  and  have  them  copied  from  there.  Now  she 
may  call  upon  the  class  to  underscore  the  new 
words  on  the  slates,  as  she  does  on  the  board. 
When  that  is  done,  she  may  ask  the  pupils  to 
moisten  the  tips  of  their  forefingers  and  erase  the  first 
word  underscored,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  text 
intact.  It  is  done,  she  now  asks,  “what  word  did 
i we  erase?”  “How  was  it  spelled?”  “Insert  the 
word  again.”  This  is  done  with  every  new  word  of 
the  lesson.  Sometimes  it  is  found  desirable  to  treat 
a word  thus  repeatedly.  This  is  teaching  ortho- 
graphy in  the  primary  grades ; it  is  not  the  thought- 
less testing  in  vogue  nearly  everywhere  in  this 
! country,  a procedure  which  seems  to  aim  at  a plen- 
tiful crop  of  mistakes. 

; One  of  my  teachers  to  whom  I had  recommended 
this  manner  of  practising  orthography  said,  “Well, 
but  they  get  ‘a  hundred  per  cent.’  every  day.  She 
meant  to  say,  “Well,  but  now  the  pupils  do  not  make 
mistakes  any  more.”  God  be  thanked,  they  don’t; 
that  is  exactly  what  we  should  aim  at.  Suppose 
that  we  were  to  grade  the  pupils  daily  in  cleanli- 
ness, would  we  drag  them  through  the  gutter  first,  and 
then  wonder  why  they  are  not  clean?  One  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a pound  of  cure.  Let 
the  pupils  only  write  correct  physiognomies  of 
words,  and  their  memory  will  not  retain  any  wrong 
ones.  Do  not  permit  any  mistake  to  be  made.  Go 
through  the  aisles,  while  the  pupils  are  at  work,  and 
correct,  that  is  to  say  “make  right”  what  is  found 
wrong.  By  thus  vigilantly  weeding  out  error,  you 
j will  develop  in  the  pupils  an  orthographical  con - 
I science,  so  sensitive,  that  it  will  revolt  against  error, 
as  a moral  conscience  will  against  crime. 


METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC— FOURTH 
YEAR. 

1.  Develop  attention  and  executive  ability  by  keep- 
ing account  of  the  time  required  by  the  class  to 
solve  examples,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  speed  that  accuracy  will  allow. 


2.  The  following  order  may  be  used  advantage- 
ously in  taking  up  examples  in  multiplication:  First, 
have  both  terms  consist  of  one  figure  each,  as,  9x8; 
second,  let  the  multiplicand  consist  of  several  figures, 
but  require  no  “carrying,”  as,  24,132x2;  third,  intro- 
duce the  “carrying”  principle,  as,  1,253x3;  fourth, 
have  moie  than  one  figure  in  the  multiplier,  as, 
4,132x13;  fifth,  have  zeros  in  the  multiplier,  as, 
71,246x2005;  and  si\th,  let  both  terms  end  in 
ciphers,  as  23,500x200. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  division  will  be 
greatly  diminished  by  introducing  examples  in  the 
following  order:  First  those  in  which  the  terms  con- 
sist of  one  figure  each,  as  9+3;  second,  those  having 
several  figures  Jn  the  dividend,  but  no  remainders, 
as,  3,969+3;  third,  those  having  remainders,  as  28- 
673+2;  fourth,  those  in  which  the  divisor  exceeds 
twelve,  as,  1,875+15;  fifth  those  having  ciphers  in 
the  quotient,  as,  28,134-5-14;  sixth,  those  having 
ciphers  at  the  right  of  either  term,  and  then  at  the 
right  of  both,  as,  3,685-200,  4,500-15,  and  24,000+ 
120;  seventh,  those  in  which  the  two  left-hand  fig- 
ures of  the  divisor  are  one  and  zero,  respectively,  as, 
563,843+1,025;  and  finally,  those  involving  any  or 
all  of  the  above  difficulties.  For  these,  if  necessary 
a trial  divisor  can  be  used. 

4.  Objective  teaching  must  be  continued.  The 
order  of  teaching  should  be,  objects  manipulated, 
facts  stated,  principles  discovered,  applications 
made,  and  generalizations  deduced. 

5.  Require  the  pupils  to  discover  every  fact,  pro- 
cess, definition,  and  principle  for  themselves,  and  to 
state  their  discoveries  in  concise  and  accurate  terms. 
Banish  all  “parrot  work  ’ from  the  school-room. 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Excite  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

2.  Train  the  pupils  to  habits  of  concentration. 

3.  Secure  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  calculation 

4.  Assign  written  explanations  for  home  work. 

5.  Awaken  in  all  an  intense  desire  for  investiga 
tion. 

6.  Give  daily  oral  and  written  drills  with  miscel- 
laneous problems. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  Don’t  fail  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers. 

2.  Don’t  proceed  without  the  attention  of  all. 

3.  Insist  on  good  language  and  correct  deport- 
ment. 

4.  Invent  manifold  ways  of  testing  all  that  has 
been  taught. 

5.  Dwell  on  those  processes  that  develop  the  most 
mental  power. 

6.  Remember  that  intelligent  repetition  is  the 
secret  of  good  results. — Ex. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUESTIONS — ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  the  Arabic  notation  (a)  nine  hundred 
twelve  ten-thousandths;  ( b ) a number  containing 
seven  units  of  the  second  decimal  order  and  four  of 
the  fifth;  (c)  wiite  in  words  the  decimal  required  in  b. 

2.  (a)  Write  an  improper  fraction  whose  denomi- 
nator shall  be  23,  and  reduce  It  to  an  integer;  \b) 
reduce  6 qts.  to  the  fraction  of  a bushel. 

3.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  350, 175,  and  150,  and 
from  these  prime  factors  find  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  the  given  numbers. 

4.  5 yd.  8 in.  is  what  fraction  of  3 rods? 

5.  A cabinet-maker  paid  .$27.27  for  487  feet  of 
walnut  lumber.  Required  the  price  per  M. 

6.  A has  245  head  of  cattle,  and  B has  175  head, 
(a)  What  fractional  part  of  the  whole  number  has 
A?  ( b ) What  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  has  B? 

7.  In  the  proportion  31:  42::  ? : 29.4  days,  find  the 
missing  term. 

8.  Find  the  interest  on  $1  for  2 yrs.  5 mo.  14  da. 
at  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

9.  If  a dealer  buy  a lot  of  text  books  billed  at 
$85.40,  25  per  cent,  off,  terms  5 per  cent,  discount  for 
cash,  how  much  ready  money  will  pay  the  bill? 

10.  A wood  rack  is  8 feet  long  and  3 ft.  4 in.  wide. 
How  high  must  it  be  to  hold  one  cord? 

ANSWERS — ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  .0912:  (6)  .07004;  (c)  seven  thousand  four 
hundred-thousandths. 

2.  (a)  (Ex.  W;  161  23  -=  7 (6)  ft  bu. 

3.  350  = 2 X 5 X 5 X 7;  175  = 5 X 5 X 7;  150 
= 2 x 3 x 5 x 5 : 2 X 3 X 5 1 5 X 7=  1050,  L. 
C.  M. 

4.  M- 

5.  $56  perjM. 

6.  (a)  h-  (b)  41f  per  cent. 

7.  21.7  days. 

8.  *122*. 

9.  $60.85. 

10.  4.8  ft.,  or  4 ft.  9|  in. 

QUESTIONS— PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  two  layers  is  the  skin  composed? 

2.  What  change  must  starchy  food  undergo  in  di- 
gestion? Fatty  food? 

3.  Give  an  example  of  a voluntary  muscle.  Of  an 
involuntary  muscle. 

4.  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  an  open  fire- 
place in  a room  even  though  it  is  not  needed  for 
heating? 

5.  What  change  must  solid  sugar  or  salt  undergo 
before  we  can  perceive  their  flavor?  Why? 

6.  Why  is  it  that  too  little  bodily  exercise  often 
leads  to  an  accumulation  of  fat? 


7.  What  is  the  office  of  the  portal  vein?  Of  the 
pulmonary  veins? 

8.  Explain  anatomically,  how  a disordered  stom- 
ach can  cause  headache. 

ANSWERS — PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  and  cutis,  or  true  skin 

2.  Starchy  foods  change  to  sugar;  fatty  foods  are 
reduced  to  fine  particles  and  mingled  in  a fluid  in 
the  form  of  a milky  emulsion. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  It  serves  as  an  aid  to  ventilation. 

5.  They  must  be  dissolved.  Because  solid  parti- 
cles cannot  penetrate  to  the  nerves  of  taste. 

6.  Because  the  nutriment  supplied  by  the  food  is 
likely  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  re- 
pair the  waste  tissue,  and  the  surplus  is  deposited  ( 
in  the  form  of  fat. 

7.  The  function  of  the  portal  vein  is  to  carry  the 
blood  newly  enriched  by  nutriment  absorbed  from 
the  digestive  tract,  to  the  liver.  The  pulmonary  I 
veins  carry  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auiicle  ' 
of  the  heart. 

8.  Free  communication  and  close  sympathy  is  j 
maintained  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  by  | 
the  nervous  system;: 

QUESTIONS — GRAMMAR. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  lunch  than  a summit, 
of  a col,  or  pass,  when  the  cool  breeze  blows  be- 
tween the  peaks,  and  where  familiar  valleys  and  1 
mountains  lie  behind,  ready  to  disappear  at  your  j 
next  advance,  while  a new  system  as  yet  unex-  a 
plored  is  in  front.  Edward  Eggleston. 

1.  Name  the  five  clauses  in  the  above  selection,  1 
distinguishing  between  p incipal  and  subordinate.  1 

2.  Give  (a)  two  modifiers  of  better;  (b)  two  modi-  1 
fiers  of  valleys. 

3.  Classify  the  verbs  as  transitive  or  intransitive.  1 

4.  What  is  (a)  to  disappear  (6)  unexplored**  1 
State  what  each  modifies. 

. 5.  Select  (a)  a pure  conjunction,  i.  e.  one  which 
always  connects;  (b)  an  adverb  which  also  connects. 

6.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  eacn  of  the  follow- 
ing words  belongs:  (a)  no;  (b)  better;  ( c ) lie:  (d)  be-  j 
hind;  (e)  front. 

7.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  place ; (b)  summit. 

8.  Parse  system. 

9.  Write  a sentence  containing  (a)  a noun  used  as 
an  adjective;  (b)  an  adjective  used  as  a noun. 

10.  Write  a sentence  containing  a verb  used  (a)  in 
the  potential  mode;  (b)  in  the  imperative  mode. 

ANSWERS GRAMMAR. 

1.  Principal,  there  is  place.  Subordinate — Sum-  . 
mit  (is),  breeze  blows,  valleys  and  mountains  lie 
behind,  system  is. 

2.  (a  Adverb  no.  The  clause  summit  is;  (b)  the 
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adjective  familiar  and  ready. 

3.  Intransitive,  is,  blows,  lie,  to  disappear. 

4.  (a)  Infinitive,  modifies  ready ; (6)  adjective, mod- 
ifies system. 

5.  (a)  Than,  and ; (6)  where,  while,  as. 

6 . '(a)  Adverb;  (&)  adjective;  (c)  verb;  (d)  adverb; 
(e)  noun. 

7.  (a)  Nominative  case,  subject  of  is;  (b)  nomina- 
tive, subject  of  a verb  not  expressed. 

8.  Noun,  common,  third,  singular,  neuter,  nomi- 
native, subject  of  the  verb  is. 

9.  Ex.:  (a)  the  knife  has  a metal  handle;  (6)  Ex.: 
The  good  will  be  happy. 

10.  Ex.:  (a)  he  may  go;  (6)  Ex.:  John,  come  here. 

GEOGRAPHY. — QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  determines  the  location  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn? 

2.  The  climate  of  Long  Island  is  milder  than  it  is 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  it  in  the  same  latitude 
Why? 

3.  Name  one  of  the  United  States  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  of  wool;  of  to- 
bacco; of  oranges;  of  wheat. 

4.  Name  the  two  largest  cities  on  Lake  Erie. 

5.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Name  an  island  belonging  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Me.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Tex. 

6.  Under  what  national  government  are  the  fol- 
lowing cities  respectively:  Tokio,  Nankin,  Calcutta, 
Melbourne,  Tobolsk? 

8.  What  water  is  crossed  in  passing  from  Eng- 
land to  Prance,  by  the  shortest  route? 

9.  Locate  the  following  mountains:  The  Apen- 
nines; the  Caucases. 

10.  Name  a country  or  locality  in  which  each  of 
the  following  animals  are  found  native,  respectively: 
The  white  bear;  the  antelope;  the  armadillo;  the 
camel;  the  musk  ox. 

GEOGRAPHY. — ANSWERS. 

1.  Thci  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis. 

2.  Because  it  is  nearer  the  sea. 

3.  (a)  Mississippi;  (b)  Ohio;  (c).  Kentucky;  (d) 
Florida;  (e)  Illinois. 

4.  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

6.  (a)  Desert  Island;  (b)  Martha’s  Vineyard;  (c) 
Block  Island;  (d)  Long  Island;  (e)  Galveston. 

7.  (a)  Empire  of  Japan;  (b)  Chinese  Empire;  (c) 
British  India;  (d)  British  Empire;  (e)  Russian 

Empire. 

8.  Straight  of  Dover. 

9.  (a)  In  Italy;  (b)  Between  Europe  and  Asia, 
south  of  Russia. 

10.  (a)  Greenland;  (b)  Africa;  (c)  South  America; 
(d)  Africa;  (e)  Greenland. 


TEACHING  COMPOSITION. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  in  teaching  English 
composition  is  that  there  is  no  known  process  where- 
by a teacher  can  draw  out  of  a pupil’s  mind  what  is 
not  in  his  mind.  In  other  words,  the  requirements 
must  be  adapted  to  the  experience  and  attainments 
of  the  pupil. 


The  pupil  is,  in  English  composition,  construct- 
ing,— building  up, — and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect him  to  build  without  materials  or  to  build  any- 
thing for  which  his  materials  are  not  adapted. 

Just  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of  a wide- 
spread, popular  error  with  regard  to  composition  in 
general.  There  is  a very  general  notion  that  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  matter  of  composition  from 
the  manner.  To  a certain  extent,  and  in  a restricted 
sense,  this  is  true.  The  matter  contained  in  any 
book  may  be  stated  in  a hundred  different  ways, 
but  change  the  original  work  in  any  marked  degree, 
and  you  find  that,  after  all,  you  have  not  the  same 
matter.  The  matter  contained  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Julius  Caesar”  had  all  appeared  before  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  Shakespeare  himself  took  it 
almost  bodily  from  a translation  of  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  yet  will  anybody  say  that  the  matter  in 
the  play  could  be  separated  from  the  immortal  form 
into  which  the  master  molded  it,  and  be  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  same  matter?  This  is  tak- 
ing altogether  too  gross  and  material  a view  of  a 
great  art.  It  is  as  if  one  should  exclaim  when  a 
beautiful  statue  is  demolished,  “The  form  is  de- 
stroyed, but  after  all  the  matter  remains.”  He  is 
too  dull  to  see  that  the  true  matter,  that  which 
gave  the  statue  value,  was  not  the  stone  which 
could  be  seen  and  touched,  but  the  idea  and  ideal 
which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  So  in  com- 
position, it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  matter  from 
the  manner,  without  destroying  at  the  same  time 
the  idea  which  had  given  the  work  value.  Style 
and  matter  are  so  interwoven,  one  is  so  essential  to 
the  other,  that  no  separation  is  possible. 

So  it  is  that  a pupil  must  have  his  materials  at 
hand  and  in  the  rough,  before  he  can  produce  a 
composition  which  shall  at  all  represent  his  literary 
skill.  If  he  have  not  such  matter,  he  must  create 
his  composition  out  of  fictions,  out  of  mere  fancies 
and  conceits.  The  result  will  be  a work  without 
purpose, — a string  of  generalities  delivered  in  a 
style  utterly  foreign  to  the  pupil.  Give  the  same 
boy  something  tangible,  something  with  a genuine, 
living  interest,  and  he  will  make  of  it  a composition 
worthy  of  himself,  and  valuable  as  an  example  of 
his  real  style.  The  mere  facts  do  not  constitute  the 
matter,  but  they  are  essential  to  it.  It  is  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  his  individuality,  that  they 
come  forth  as  the  matter  of  which  his  composition 
is  composed.  But  until  they  exist  and  form  a part  of 
his  knowledge,  he  can  never  hope  to  produce  any- 
thing more  valuable  than  vague  nothings. — E.  W. 
Huffcut. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  BY  PRACTICAL 
TEACHERS. 

LANGUAGE. 

Lead  children  to  talk  about  the  most  evident 
properties  or  characteristics  of  an  object  first,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  stop  there.  Neither  should  the 
youngest  children  be  allowed  to  state  what  is  alto- 
gether too  palpable  for  expression.  I should  not 
like  to  have  children  tell  me  more  than  ten  times  in 
one  week  that  fire  is  hot,  ice  is  cold,  I see  a hat,  I 
have  the  ball,  and  so  on. — Supt.  I.  F.  Hall,  Mass. 

HISTOBY. 

I am  quite  persuaded  that  much  of  our  teaching 
of  history  to  young  children  is  almost  immoral,  as 
involving  the  systematic  implantation  of  prejudices 
which  take  deep  root,  and  often  produce  very  unde- 
sirable fruits.  Dr.  Arnold  recommended  that  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  history  by  means  of  striking 
stories,  told  as  stories,  with  the  addition  of  pictures, 
which  would  make  the  interest  more  varied. — Jo- 
seph Payne's  Visit  to  German  Schools. 

PEBSONAL  WOBK. 

A loving  hand  laid  on  the  shoulder,  a pleasant 
“My  boy,”  has  often  told  the  child  that  his  teacher 
likes  to  claim  possession  in  him;  and  “Love  begets 
love.”  How  slow  we  are  to  learn  this  simple  truth. 
— IdaM.  Gardiner. 

ABITHMETIC. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  we  teach  not  the  science 
of  numbers,  but  figures.  Go  into  any  average 
school,  and  ask  to  be  shown  a number,  and  the 
child  will  go  to  the  board  and  write  a figure;  ask 
for  a fraction  and  he  will  write  “J” — which  is  no 
more  a fraction  than  the  word  “hat”  is  a hat.  We 
teach  figures  and  the  bright  children  apply  them  to 
numbers.  I have  given  to  pupils  who  had  been 
nine  years  in  school  this  example: 

I have  a cord  of  wood,  sticks  four  feet  long,  to  be 
cut  into  three  lengths  for  a stove,  for  which  I pay 
$ 2 ; if  I want  another  cord  cut  into  four  lengths,  how 
much  proportionally  should  I pay? 

And  they  with  edifying  unanimity  answered  $2.- 
66f — which  is  wrong,  of  course.  If  I pay  two  dol- 
lars for  two  cuts,  three  cuts  are  worth  three  dollars ; 
but  the  children  didn’t  think — they  used  figures. — 
F.  W.  Parker. 

BEADING. 

In  reading,  in  the  higher  grades,  the  text-book 
should  be  studied.  A few  of  the  best  pieces  should 
be  selected;  they  should  be  critically  examined  and 
their  meaning  made  clear  to  the  pupils.  The  proper 
rendering  should  be  insisted  on ; and  the  elocution 
should  be  made  to  voice  .the  sense.  This  is  drill. 
It  is  no  objection  that  sometimes  the  pieces  are  dif- 
ficult for  the  pupils.  No  one  advances  who  does 


not  attempt  something  a little  beyond  his  present 
attainments.  Reading  at  sight  and  for  mere  enter- 
tainment has  also  its  place,  but  supplementary 
reading  may  be  carried  to  excess  in  our  schools. — 
Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester. 

SELECTIONS  FOB  MEMOBIZING. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Bible,  what  better  basis  for 
moral  instruction  can  be  found  than  beautiful  ex- 
tracts judiciously  selected  from  the  writings  of  worthy 
authors?  And,  in  schools  where  the  Bible  is  used, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  making  selections,  contain- 
ing grand  and  ennobling  thoughts,  the  subjects  of  a 
series  of  moral  and  literary  lessons,  in  which  not 
only  the  meaning  is  brought  out  and  dwelt  upon, 
but  the  selections  themselves  are  made  the  texts  of 
appropriate  talks  by  the  teachers,  and  then  memo- 
rized by  the  pupils,  in  order  to  store  their  minds 
with  noble  sentiments,  is  of  great  importance  both 
to  the  moral  and  literary  training  of  pupils. — J.  B. 
Peaslee. 

KEEPING  THEM  BUSY. 

The  practice  followed  by  some  teachers  of  setting 
the  class  to  write  the  reading  and  spelling  “just  to 
keep  them  busy”  is  to  be  condemned.  The  assign- 
ment of  tasks  of  writing  as  a punishment,  “60  many 
words  so  many  times,”  is  likewise  bad.  When  a boy 
has  bad  habits  in  writing,  or  has  not  acquired  even  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  art,  it  is  exceedingly  unwise 
to  make  him  condone  a fault  in  his  otherwork  by  set- 
ting him  to  confirm  his  vicious  habits  in  penman- 
ship.— Supt.  W.E.  Anderson. 

TWENTY  PIECES. 

ANNA  C.  BBACKETT. 

I send  you,  this  month,  twenty  pieces  of  advice, 
which  I made  out  for  two  girls  just  beginning  their 
teaching  in  a country  town.  They  may  be  of  value 
to  others  in  the  same  place.  They  are  made  by  a 
practical  teacher  for  young  teachers,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  save  many  troublesome  days  and 
much  weariness. 

I.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  thoroughly  pre- 
paring every  lesson — no  matter  how  simple — that 
you  are  to  give  the  next  day.  Never  go  into  the 
school-room  without  knowing  exactly,  even  to  details, 
what  you  are  to  do. 

II.  No  matter  what  happens  be  sure  you  keep 
your  temper. 

III.  Don’t  omit  to  visit  all  the  families  who  send 
children  to  your  school.  Make  a friendly  call. 
Don’t  wait  for  them — and  show  yourself  really  in- 
terested in  them  and  their  children. 

IV.  If  any  trouble  occurs  withjany  child,  or  there 
is  danger  of  any — best  go  and’see  the  parents  and 
get  their  co-operation. 
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V.  Don’t  be  in  a hurry  about  punishing,  if  neces- 
sary. Waiting  to  think  it  over  never  does  any 
harm. 

VI.  Be  sure  everything  about  your  dress,  desk 
and  school-room  is  always  in  perfect  order. 

VII.  Try  and  make  the  room  attractive,  so  that 
the  children  will  find  it  pleasant. 

VIII.  Remember  always  that  it  is  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  children  and  school — not  your  own  that 
you  are  to  work  for. 

IX.  Be  sure  that  you  carry  out  exactly  all  the 
directions  you  give.  Think  well  before  giving  them ; 
but  then  carry  them  out. 

X.  You  must  be  entirely  and  wholly  and  always 
just.  If  not,  you  will  not  command  respect— and 
not  to  have  that,  means  failure. 

XI.  Be  very  careful  in  your  dealings  with  other 
teachers  in  the  town.  Never  give  them  occasion  to 
think  that  you  set  yourself  above  them.  Be  always 
pleasant  and  friendly— you  can  learn  from  them. 
If  you  are  working  for  the  schools,  there  can  be  no 
jealousy — make  them  welcome  in  your  rooms.  Seek 
to  know  them.  You  can  both  give  and  get  help,  if 
you  work  in  the  right  spirit. 

XIII.  Dress  perfectly — simply.  Celluloid  collars 
and  cuffs  will  save  washing,  and  can  be  always  neat 
and  clean.  Dress  should  be  plain,  without . much 
trimming.  If  it  were  not  for  washing,  I would  say, 
wear  white  aprons  in  school. 

XIII.  For  arithmetic  classes.  Do  all  the  exam- 
ples yourself  at  home  before  the  time;  then  you  will 
know  what  you  are  about,  and  can  tell  where  the 
error  is.  Keep  ahead  of  your  class. 

XIV.  Talk  over  all  your  difficulties  together. 

XV.  Don’t  take  any  part  in  any  village  gossip. 
Don’t  allow  yourself  to  talk  about  any  one  in  the 
village,  unless  you  have  something  good  to  say. 

XVI.  Try  and  make  the  children  polite  to  each 
other  in  school. 

XVII.  Try  the  plan  of  having  a school  house- 
keeper for  each  day.  Try  and  get  the  children  to 
feel  interested  themselves  in  keeping  everything 
neat  and  in  order. 

XVIII.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  say,  “I  don't  know”  if 
you  don’t. 

XIX.  If  you  have  made  a false  statement  about 
anything  in  a lesson — don’t  be  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

XX.  Correct  all  errors  in  English  speaking  that 
you  notice. — Journal  of  Education. 
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HIS  DOG. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  September, 


1572,  a chosen  band  of  six  hundred  Spaniards  made 
an  attack  within  the  lines  of  the  Dutch  army.  The 
sentinels  were  cut  down,  the  whole  army  surprised 
and  for  a moment  powerless.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  guards  were  in  profound  sleep;  “but  a small 
spaniel  dog,”  says  Mr.  Motley,  “who  always  passed 
the  night  upon  his  bed,  was  a most  faithful  senti- 
nel. The  creature  sprang  forward  barking  at  the- 
sound  of  hostile  footsteps  and  scratching  his  ma&- 
ter’s  face  with  his  paws.  There  was  just  time  for 
the  Prince  to  mount  a horse  that  was  ready  sad- 
dled, and  to  effect  his  escape  through  the  darkness 
before  his  enemies  sprang  into  the  tent.  His  serv- 
ants were  cut  down,  his  master  of  the  horse  and  two 
of  his  secretaries,  who  gained  their  saddles  a moment 
later,  all  lost  their  lives,  and  but  for  a little  dog’s 
watchfulness,  William  of  Orange,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders the  whole  weight  of  his  country’s  fortune  de- 
pended, would  have  been  led  within  a week  to  an 
ignominious  death.  The  Prince  ever  afterwards 
kept  a spaniel  in  his  bed-chamber.” — Selected. 

HOW  SOME  LITTLE  BOYS  MADE  CHALK. 

First  I must  tell  you  that  these  little  boys  wl«> 
made  the  chalk,  all  go  to  the  same  school.  They 
are  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  there 
are  only  nine  of  them.  One  day  their  teacher  read 
to  them  something  about  chalk — how  it  is  formed 
from  lime  and  gas;  then  she  told  them  that,  every 
time  we  breathe,  the  same  kind  of  gas  that  helps  to 
form  chalk,  comes  out  from  our  lungs  and  is  carried 
away  with  our  breath.  Now,  if  we  breathe  into  lime 
water  what  happens?  The  lime  is  changed.  The 
gas  in  our  breath  turns  the  lime  into  chalk.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  way  by  which  the  children  made 
themselves  sure  of  this. 

Miss  May  got  somp  lumps  of  lime,  such  as  you 
have  seen  men  use  to  make  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  a bottle  of  water.  The  lumps  crumbled  and 
fell  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water.  This 
formed  the  lime  water.  After  it  had  stood  awhile 
the  lime  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving 
the  water  very  clear;  but  some  little  bits  of  lime 
staid  with  the  water,  though  they  were  so  small, 
they  could  not  be  seen. 

Miss  May  poured  the  clear  part  into  bottles  and 
each  boy  took  one,  then  from  a long  box  she  took 
some  straws,  and  handed  one  to  each  child.  Each 
put  one  end  of  the  straw  into  his  mouth,  and 
breathed  into  the  clear  lime  water.  The  clear  water 
soon  grew  cloudy  and  looked  like  milk.  They  now 
set  the  bottles  away,  and  in  a short  time  the  white 
chalk  settled  at  the  bottom  in  a fine  powder.  The 
gas  in  the  breath  that  came  from  their  l^ngs  had 
turned  into  chalk. — The  Fountain. 
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HOW  ENGLAND  VIEWS  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  situation  attracts  much  attention 
in  London.  The  Government  manifests  the  great- 
est concern  in  the  outcome  of  Sir  John  MacDonald’s 
campaign.  It  is  felt  that  Canada  is  about  to  de- 
cide a momentous  question  afEecting  all  the  English 
colonies.  The  press  holds  that  the  McKinley  law  is 
responsible  for  the  situation.  It  is  known  that  the 
Government  goes  further  back  and  recognizes  the 
fact  that  active  measures  are  necessary  to  revive  the 
drooping  trade  between  Canada  and  England. 
While  trade  in  other  possessions  is  increasing  that 
in  the  Dominion  is  diminishing.  During  the  year 
1890  there  were  only  £12,000,000  worth  of  Canadian 
imports,  against  £29,000,000  worth  from  Australia, 
and  £41,000,000  worth  from  the  East  Indies.  From 
the  United  States  England  took  £79,000,000  worth 
in  the  same  year. 

As  a means  of  weaning  Canada  from  any  long- 
ings for  reciprocity  or  absorption,  the  Government, 
after  consulting  a number  of  big  financial  houses, 
has  decided  to  back  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
the  projected  mail  routes  to  J apan  and  Australia, 
via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  connection 
with  this  route  it  is  proposed  to  run  a line  between 
a port  in  the  south  of  England  and  Halifax,  under 
a government  subsidy,  and  also  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  Esquimault  as  a first-class  naval 
station.  The  new  route,  it  is  claimed,  would  effect 
a saving  in  time  of  thirty  hours  between  England 
and  Chicago  as  compared  with  the  New  York  route, 
Eleven  days  after  leaving  London  the  passenger 
could  be  in  Vancouver*  Its  competition  with  the 
San  Francisco  route  would  be  important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  route  would  be  900  miles 
shorter  to  and  from  Europe.  Its  advantages  also 
in  the  event  of  war  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  route  would  help  British  ships  to 
control  the  Pacific. 

THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

The  great  Siberian  railway  which  will  more  closely 
connect  Europe  with  the  teeming  millions  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Eastern  Asia,  will  be  commenced  this 
spring.  The  total  length  of  the  line  will  be  4,810 
miles,  and  the  cost  about  thirty-two  millions  sterl- 
ing. In  case  permanent  bridges  are  built  over  the  im- 
mense rivers  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  etc.,  the  outlay  will 
be  still  greater.  The  commercial  and  political  im- 
portance of  this  undertaking  is  greater  than  most 
people  suppose.  It  will  not  only  help  to  open  out 
the  immense  resources  of  Southern  Siberia,  but  will 
enable  Russia  to  compete  more  successfully  for  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  carrying  and  import  trade. 


Goods  that  are  now  sent  by  sea  to  Europe  will,  ten 
years  hence,  be  carried  overland  into  Europe,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  Chinese  carrying  trade  will  go  into 
the  hands  of  Russia.  A large  portion  of  the  rail- 
way will  run  through  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest 
virgin  soil,  over  immense  rivers,  in  primeval  forests 
which  have  never  been  cut,  and  through  countries 
abounding  in  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth.  When 
the  line  is  ready  it  will  be  possible  to  work  the  rich 
gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  plumbago  mines  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  which  have  hardly  yet  been  touched 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  ab- 
sence of  machinery.  The  rich  and  fertile  regions  of 
the  Amoor  and  Usuri,  which  boast  of  a climate  as 
fine  as  that  of  France,  will  then  be  open  to  colonists, 
and  also  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  are  at  the 
present  moment  almost  unpopulated.  By  means  of 
this  railway  Russia  will  be  able  to  convert  Vladiv- 
stock  into  a great  naval  and  military  station  like 
Sevastopol,  and,  if  necessary,  pour  several  hundred 
thousand  troops  on  the  Chinese  frontier  in  less  than 
three  weeks’  time.  And  last,  and  not  least,  among 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  mankind  through 
this  undertaking,  will  be  the  possibility  of  visiting 
China  or  Japan  in  about  a fortnight  from  Central 
Europe,  with  all  that:  comfort  that  is  attached  to 
railway  traveling  in  Russia. 

FROM  AMERICA  TO  ASIA  AND  EUROPE 
BY  RAIL. 

With  the  completion  of  a number  of  the  fast  sail- 
ing steamers  intended  to  regularly  connect  Van- 
couver with  China  and  Japan,  a new  commercial 
route  is  opened  from  Europe  to  the  far  East.  The 
line  is  heavily  subsidized  by  England  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  its  vessels  as  auxiliary  cruisers  in  the 
event  of  war,  as  well  as  for  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  her  shipping  interests.  From  Van- 
couver the  line  will  be  supplemented,  as  soon  as 
steamers  can  be  built,  by  a line  to  Australia. 

As  the  latter  line  will  considerably  shorten  the 
route  between  England  and  the  island-continent, 
and  as  the  time  from  London  to  Japan,  by  way  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  be  only  about  twenty-one 
days,  the  revolution  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
commercial  and  traveling  world  can  be  readily 
imagined.  Passenger  traffic  to  the  far  East  will  de- 
sert the  longer  route  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  be 
almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  new  one.  While  a 
like  consideration  of  time  will  prompt  the  exporter 
and  importer  to  choose  the  same  route  for  every- 
thing but  the  heaviest  goods. 

With  this  successful  connection  of  the  East  with 
the  West,  will  open  the  possibility  of  still  more  rapid 
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communication,  by  means  of  a world-round  railway, 
regarded  a few  decades  ago  as  a mere  dream  of  the 
imagination,  but  now  prophesied  to  prove  a reality 
within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years.  That  it  will 
be  entered  upon  as  an  international  scheme  and 
pushed  to  completion  is  deemed  unlikely,  but  that 
it  will  gradually  take  shape  until  the  desire  to  com- 
plete it  will  be  accomplished  is  undoubted,  the  vast 
reaches  of  continuous  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  globe  being  used  to  link  together  the  East  and 
the  West. 

From  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Ameiica  three  lines  of 
railway  now  stretch  to  the  Pacific,  and  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  already  pushing  north  through 
British  Columbia  and  certain  in  time  to  reach  the 
Alaska  boundary,  an  American  branch  down  the 
Yukon  Valley  will  complete  a continuous  line  to  the 
westernmost  point  of  America  on  Bering  Straits. 
That  the  severity  of  an  arctic  climate  will  not  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  such  a branch  is  shown  by 
the  laying  of  Russian  railroads  under  still  more  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions. 

At  the  naripwest  part  of  Bering  Straits,  between 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  Alaska  and  Cape  East  in 
Asia,  the  two  shores  are  distant  but  thirty-six  miles. 
As  islands  exist  in  the  strait,  this  space  can  be 
bridged,  or  at  least  a sea  ferry  established,  to  con- 
nect on  the  Asiatic  side  with  the  Russian  Trans-Si- 
berian Railway,  and  thus,  excepting  across  the  At- 
lantic, railroad  communication  will  be  made  contin- 
uous east  and  west  round  the  world.  That  this  will 
every  year  become  more  feasible,  not  to  say  inevita- 
ble, there  seems  little  doubt,  for  with  the  completion 
of  the  Siberian  road  within  ten  years,  and  the  north- 
ward extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  desire 
to  link  the  two  continents  together  by  an  Alaskan 
branch  and  a sea-ferry  will  be  irresistible.  With  this 
done,  a continuous  though  circuitous  line  of  rail- 
way will  extend  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  as  the  Argentine  railroads  are  already 
pushing  up  toward  the  isthmus,  the  prediction  is 
made  that  the  gap  through  Central  America  will  be 
bridged  and  an  all-rail  commercial  route  extended 
from  northern  Asia  to  Terra  -del  Fuego. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CANAL. 

Within  a year  the  great  Manchester  Canal,  which 
is  to  make  England’s  cotton  city  a seaport,  will  be 
completed.  As  the  purpose  of  the  canal  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  Manchester,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  its  construction  will  have  a bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  price  of  cotton  and  other  Ameri- 
can products  consumed  by  that  city. 

The  capital  for  this  great  enterprise,  $50,000,000, 
was  subscribed  before  a spadeful  of  earth  was  dug. 


It  will  be  rememlxired  that  when  the  question  of  its 
practicability  was  first  discussed,  Captain  Eads  was 
summoned  to  England,  as  one  of  the  world’s  great- 
est engineers,  to  give  his  opinion,  when  ho  declared 
in  its  Favor,  as  practicable  and  advantageous. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  canal  will  reduce  at  least 
50  per  cent,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  all  articles 
brought  to  Manchester  as  compared  with  the  rates 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  canal  was  begun,  the  re- 
duction averaging  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

The  canal  will  be  nearly  twice  the  width  of  the 
Suez  canal,  the  minimum  width  at  the  bottom  being 
120  feet,  while  that  of  the  Suez  canal  is  but  72.  Its 
minimum  depth  is  the  same,  viz.:  26  feet.  Where  it 
is  not  cut  through  rock  or  where  the  soil  is  soft  and 
requires  protection  from  the  wash  of  steamers,  its 
sides  are  “pitched”  with  stone.  Four  sets  of  locks, 
the  largest  of  each  set  bejng  600x65  feet,  will  lift 
vessels  sixty  feet  six  inches  from  the  ordinary  water 
level  at  the  entrance  to  the  docks  at  Manchester. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  thirty-five  and 
one  half  miles,  and,  including  the  time  consumed  in 
passing  the  locks,  it  will  be  traversed  in  about  ten 
hours.  The  width  adopted  will  allow  large  steamers 
to  pass  each  other  at  any  part.  The  fact  that  the 
sills  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  are  in  sufficiently 
deep  water  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide  will  often  enable  a steamer 
entering  the  Mersey  to  be  berthed  at  Manchester  be- 
fore she  could  be  at  Liverpool. 

The  canal  will  open  the  way  into  the  very  heart  of 
of  England,  and  at  Manchester  it  will  meet  a net- 
work of  canals  and  railways  which  will  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  produce  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Manchester  is  the  center  of  the  most  populous  dis- 
trict in  England.  Within  a radius  of  twelve  miles 
of  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange  dwells  a popu- 
lation of  2,000,000.;  within  a radius  of  forty  miles  the 
population  is  greater  than  that  in  a similar  radius 
about  London,  and  the  population  within  forty -eight 
miles,  for  which  the  canal  will  serve  as  an  outlet, ex- 
ceeds 7,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom. 


S IN  THE  GARDEN. 

We  were  working  in  the  garden, 

My  little  boy  and  I, 

Both  digging  weeds, 

And  planting  seeds 
To  blossom  by  and  by. 

“Here  is  some  pop-corn,  dear,”  I said, 

“I’ll  give  you  for  your  own ; 

To  plant  and  hoe, 

And  watch  it  grow, 

And  have  it  when  it’s  grown.” 

He  took  the  kernels  eagerly, 

His  little  hoe  he  dropped, 

Then,  out  he  burst — 

“Let’s  pop  it  first, 

So  it  will  come  up  popped !” 

— St.  Nicholas. 
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Current  Affairs. 


BRAZIL. 

Having  approved  the  acts  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  adopted,  with  slight  changes,  the  con- 
stitution submittted  to  it,  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly of  Brazil  has  formally  elected  General  da  Fon- 
seca the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  The  result 
was,  of  course,  a foregone  conclusion,  Fonseca  hold- 
ing by  his  services  the  first  claim  to  the  office,  and 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  safest  and  best  body 
of  men  ever  elected  in  Brazil,  having  been  practic- 
ally nominated  by  him.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
election  will  be  accepted  both[at  home  and  abroad  as 
a further  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  Republic, 
which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  he  helped 
to  organize  and  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  head. 
That  the  revolution  was  accomplished  with  little 
disorder  and  its  results  secured  strongly  by  the  in- 
auguration of  those  great  reforms  which  are  the  es- 
sential features  of  a Republic,  is  to  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  his  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  if  honors 
are  due  to  any  of  the  provisional  officers,  they  cer- 
tainly are  to  him.  Doubtless  his  rule  has  been 
more  autocratic  in  its  character  than  that  exercised 
by  Dom  Pedro,  but  it  had  to  be  strong  to  suppress 
treason  and  to  defend  the' Republic  against  its  ene- 
mies, hostile  religious  and  political  chiefs  and  the 
demagogues  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  mission  of  the  provisional  government  was  to 
organize,  and  while  the  nation  at  large  was  indiffer- 
ent to  politics  and  while  its  eighty  odd  per  cent,  of 
illiteracy  furnished  the  great  mass  of  the  electors, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  employing  arbi- 
trary methods  to  secure  the  final  sovereignty  of  the 
people  cannot  be  questioned.  Indeed,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  government  for  the  next 
generation  or  more  must  be  a strong  one,  it  being 
useless  to  expect  that  a nation,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  has  been  systematically  educated  into  indif- 
ference to  all  forms  of  government,  can  for  that 
period  have  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  what 
self-government  means.  In  the  mean  time  the  Re- 
public will  be  fortunate  if  it  escapes  a dictatorship 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  the  simple  but  sagac- 
ious old  soldier  who,  without  pretense  of  political 
knowledge  or  administrative  talent,  has  still  so 
wisely  managed  affairs  as  to  secure  for  it  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  foreign  nations  and  their  confi- 
dence in  its  stability.  With  the  election  of  a Presi- 
dent, the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  and  it  will  doubtless  soon  adjourn 
to  meet  in  June  or  July  as  a regular  legislative 
body,  the  State  elections  [occurring  in  April,  when 


constitutions  will  be  submitted  to  the  respective 
State  conventions,  and  governors  and  lieutenant- 
governors  be  chosen  for  the  different'States. 


PALESTINE  AND  THE  JEWS. 

Mr.  William  E.  Blackstone,  of  Chicago,  lately 
visited  the  President  in  company  with  Secretary 
Blaine  and  presented  a memorial  in  behalf  of  the 
Russian  Jews.  He  explained  that  the'memorial  was 
the  result  of  a conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
recently  held  in  Chicago  and  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  antagonize  Russia 
but  only  sought  in  a peaceable  way  to  give  the  Jews 
control  of  their  homes  in  Palestine.  He  pointed 
out  many  evidences  of  the  possibility  of  great  de- 
velopment of  that  countxy  both  'agriculturally  and 
commercially  under  an  energetic  government,  and 
said  that  the  railroad  now  buildingffrom  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem,  if  extended  to  Damascus,  Tadmor,  and 
down  the  Euphrates,  can  not  fail  to  become  an  in- 
ternational highway.  He  said  that  the  poverty  of 
the  Turkish  Government  gives  emphasis'to  the  pro- 
posed indemnity  by  funding  a portion  of  the  Turk- 
ish national  debt  through  Jewish!  capitalists,  and 
that  only  peaceable  diplomatic  negotiations  are 
asked  for,  to  the  end  that  all  private  ownership  of 
land  and  property  be  carefully  respected  and  pro- 
tected. In  closing  he  said  that  being  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  Russia,  and  having  no  compli- 
cations in  the  Orient, it  is  most  fitting  and  hopeful  that 
our  Government  should  initiate  the  friendly  move- 
ment to  give  these  wandering  millions  of  Israel  a 
settled  and  permanent  home. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Black- 
stone’s  remarks  and  promised  to  [give  the  subject 
serious  consideration. 

Following  is  the  memorial : 

To  the  President:  What  shall  be  done  for  the 
Russian  Jew?  It  is  both  unwise  and  useless  to  un- 
dertake to  dictate  to  Russia  concerning  her  internal 
affairs.  The  Jews  have  lived  as  foreigners  in  her 
dominions  for  centuries,  and  she  fully  believes  that 
they  are  a burden  upon  her  resources  and  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  her  peasant  population,  and  will  not 
allow  them  to  remain.  She  is  determined  that  they 
must  go.  Hence,  like  the  Sephardim  of  Spain,  these 
Ashkenazim  must  emigrate.  But  where  shall  2,000,- 
000  of  such  poor  people  go?  Europe  is  crowded 
and  has  no  room  for  more  peasant  population. 
Shall  they  come  to  America?  This  will  be  Ja  tre- 
mendous expense,  and  require  vears.l  ll  l 

Why  not  give  Palestine  back  to  them  again?*  Ac- 
cording to  God’s  distribution  of  nations  it  is  their 
home — an  inalienable  possession  from  which  they 
were  expelled  by  force.  Under  their  cultivation  it 
was  a remarkably  fruitful  land,  sustainingpnillions 
of  Israelites,"  who  industriously  tilled  [itsjThillsides 
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and  valleys.  They  were  agriculturists  and  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  a nation  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance— the  center  of  civilization  and  religion. 
W hv  shall  not  the  powers  which,  under  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  in  1878,  gave  Bulgaria  to  the  Bulgarians  and 
Servia  to  the  Servians  now  give  Palestine  back  to 
the  Jews?  These  provinces,  as  well  as  Boumania, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece,  were  wrested  from  the 
Turks  and  given  to  their  natural  owners.  Does  not 
Palestine  rightfully  belong  to  the  Jews?  It  is  said 
that  rains  are  increasing,  and  there  are  many  evi- 
dences that  the  land  is  recovering  its  ancient  fertil- 
ity. If  they  could  have  autonomy  in  government, 
the  Jews  of  the  world  would  rally  to  transport  and 
establish  their  suffering  brethren  in  their  time-hon- 
ored habitation.  For  over  seventeen  centuries  they 
have  patiently  waited  for  such  a privileged  opportu- 
nity. They  have  not  become  agriculturists  elsewhere 
because  they  believed  they  were  yet  to  return  to  Pal- 
estine and  till  their  own  land.  Whatever  vested 
rights,  by  possession,  may  have  accrued  to  Turkey 
can  be  easily  compensated,  possibly  by  the  Jews 
assuming  an  equitable  portion  of  the  national  debt. 
We  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  all  na- 
tions, and  especially  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  to  show  kindness  to  Israel.  A million  of 
exiles,  by  their  terrible  suffering,  are  piteously  ap- 
pealing to  our  sympathy,  justice  and  humanity. 
Let  us  now  restore  to  them  the  land  of  which  they 
were  so  cruelly  despoiled  by  our  Boman  ancestors. 

To  this  end  we  respectfully  petition  his  excellency 
Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  honorable  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  use  their  good  offices  and  influence  with 
the  governments  of  their  imperial  majesties : Alex- 
ander III.,  Czar  of  Bussia;  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Empress  of  India;  William  II.,  Emperor 
of  Germany;  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austro- 
Hungary;  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey;  His 
royal  majesty  Humbert,  King  of  Italy;  her  royal 
majesty  Marie  Christiana  Queen  Begent  of  Spain : 
and  with  the  Government  of  the  Bepublic  of  France 
and  with  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Boumania,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  to  secure  the  holding,  at  an 
early  date,  of  an  international  conference  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  Israelites  and  their  claims 
to  Palestine  as  their  ancient  home,  and  to  promote 
in  all  other  just  and  proper  ways,  the  alleviation  of 
their  suffering  condition. 


NE  WFO  UNDLAND. 

There  is  general  dissatisfaction  in  Newfoundland 
because  of  England’s  refusal  to  consent  to  a New- 
foundland-American  reciprocity  treaty.  The  serious 
feature  of  the  affair  is  that  the  home  Government 
carries  its  refusal  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  1848,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  international  arrangement  affecting 
the  colony’s  rights  and  interests  would  be  entered 
into  without  her  full  consent.  At  a recent  session  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly,  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  setting  forth  the  disappointment 
and  alarm  of  the  colonists  in  view  of  this  failure, 


attributing  it  to  Canadian  interference  and  de- 
claring that  such  unfriendly  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  the  colony  must  inevitably  disturb  the 
loyalty  of  the  Newfoundland  people.  The  colonists 
are  not  inclined  to  accept  quietly  the  disability 
which  places  them  at  a commercial  disadvantage 
relative  to  their  jealous  neighbor,  Canada,  and 
which  bars  them  from  a market  in  America  for  their 
chief  product. 

The  Newfoundlanders  are  a sturdy,  energetic  and 
intelligent  people,  intensely  devoted  to  their  island 
and  the  occupations  which  it  affords,  and  despite 
their  isolated  position,  making  as  good  progress  in 
all  useful  activities  as  their  Canadian  neighbors. 
The  principal  industries  of  the  island  are  the  cod 
and  seal  fisheries,  yielding  together  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  18,000,000,  which,  with  perhaps 
$2,000,000  from  other  industries,  represents  the 
total  yearly  income  of  the  people.  Of  this  about 
$8,000,000  is  expended  for  the  necessaries  of  life — 
food,  clothing,  machinery,  etc.,  the  major  part  of 
which  goes  to  England,  though  the  home  country 
furnishes  the  colonists  no  market  for  their  fish. 
England  simply  sells  the  colonists  goods  for  the 
money  they  receive  from  sales  in  the  countries 
where  they  find  market  for  their  fish.  England 
gives  as  little  for  the  money  as  possible,  and  the 
purchasers  of  fish  knowing  that  gold  is  required  in 
payment  takes  as  much  for  the  money  as  possible. 
The  colonists  are  thus  at  a disadvantage  all  round. 
Naturally,  with  their  markets  for  both  imports  and 
exports  thus  limited  and  suffering  from  the  disad- 
vantages of  always  dealing  in  cash,  and  that,  too,  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  Newfoundland- 
ers are  as  dissatisfied  with  their  commercial  as  with 
their  political  relations  with  England.  In  this  con- 
dition they  have  looked  more  and  more  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  hope  that  in  return  for  free 
bait,  supplies  and  harbor  privileges  and  freedom 
from  custom  restraints  in  Newfoundland  ports,  Am- 
erican markets  might  be  open  to  their  fish  and  oil, 
and  American  capital  develop  their  mineral  and 
timber  resources.  With  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Newfoundland  has 
large  forests  and  in  the  interior  rich  and  well- watered 
grazing  lands,  with  an  abundance  of  iron,  copper 
gypsum  and  coal,  resources  which  are  now  lying 
dormant  for  lack  of  capital  and  population. 

Under  existing  conditions,  no  help  in  either  direc- 
tion can  be  expected  from  Europe  and  an  alliance 
with  Canada  would  only  load  the  colony  with  debt, 
while  so  long  as  the  French  occupation  continues, 
the  colonists  are  practically  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves.  Doubtless,  with  Canada 
jealous  and  France  unwilling  to  release  her  hold  on 
the  west  coast,  the  home  Government  is  placed  in  a 
difficult  position,  but  it  is  certainly  an  injustice  to 
refuse  to  permit  Newfoundland  to  make  the  best  of 
the  few  resources  that  the  treaties  have  left  it. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHILI. 

The  Revolutionary  movement  in  Chili  is  still 
gaining  in  force  and  in  numbers.  Though  the  news  is 
meager,  it  is  all  to  the  effect  that  the  insurgents  are 
gaining  ground  and  that  they  have  been  victorious 
in  every  engagement.  In  the  one  on  the  pampa,  at 
Dolores,  February  15,  the  Government  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  about  500  men.  Iquique  and  Pisa- 
qua  have  both  been  captured  by  the  insurgents. 
The  bombardment  of  Iquique,  on  February  19th,  re- 
sulted in  great  loss  of  life  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  several  of  the  finest  business  blocks  were  com- 
pletely wrecked.  The  recent  decree  of  President 
Balmaceda  promising  to  increase  the  pay  of  regi- 
ments which  remained  loyal,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Government  is  at  a disadvantage.  Besides,  the  lat- 
est dispatches  indicate  that  the  promise  does  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  for,  since  the  decree  was 
issued,  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  entire 
Fourth  Regiment,  all  forming  part  of  the  Chilian 
Government  troops  stationed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pisaqua,  have  shot  their  officers  and  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists. 

As  Chili  has  always  been  considered  the  best  gov- 
erned of  all  the  South  American  States,  the  present 
confusion  suggests  anew  the  question,  why  it  is 
that  the  Spanish  colonists  have  always  failed  in  es- 
tablishing stable  and  orderly  governments.  The 
Spanish  American  countries  are  fertile  and  produc- 
tive, have  good  harbors  and  great  rivers,  with  ample 
supplies  of  labor  and  varied  and  favorable  climates, 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  Spanish 
people  should  not  be  prosperous  and  their  Govern- 
ment tranquil  and  stable.  Yet  instability  has  every- 
where been  the  rule,  hardly  a state,  until  recently, 
having  been  able  to  secure  order  for  five  years  at  a 
time,  and  every  new  revolution  has  been  attended 
with  fighting  and  bloodshed.  As  other  republics 
existing  under  practically  the  same  conditions  and 
facing  the  same  issues,  have  escaped  revolution, 
there  must  be  some  incapacity  for  government  in 
the  Spanish-Americans  themselves  or  some  fault  of 
organization,  and  the  evidence  of  history  points 
strongly  to  the  latter. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Spanish  republics  are  all  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  large 
powers  conferred  by  this  form  of  government  upon 
the  executive  have  been  exaggerated  by  circumstan- 
ces and  the  Spanish  tendency  to  magnify  office, 
until  the  Presidents  have  become  virtual  dictators. 
Irremovable  during  their  official  terms,  they  use 
■their  great  powers  to  continue  themselves  or  their 
nominees  in  office,  the  people  and  even  the  con- 


gresses meanwhile  being  powerless  to  interfere  save 
through  revolution.  As  there  is  no  safeguard 
against  that  but  the  army,  the  army  has  become  the 
strongest  force  in  every  State,  able  at  any  time  to 
master  it  and  virtually  dictating  the  terms  upon 
which  it  will  support  any  administration.  It  follows 
that  to  be  safe  the  President  must  be  its  chief  or 
depend  upon  its  chief,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a ready  political  weapon  for  any  popular  leader 
or  general  who  wishes  to  use  it  for  his  own  advance- 
ment and  can  win  it  over.  The  result  has  been  that 
while  the  name  and  theory  of  a republic  have  been 
kept  up,  no  administration  has  really  been  con- 
trolled by  the  people,  and  that  with  the  army  sup- 
porting this  faction  and  that,  stable  and  orderly 
government  has  been  impossible. 


THE  POSTAL  SUBSIDY  BILL. 

The  Postal  Subsidy  Bill  passed  by  Congress  last 
Monday  is  a piece  of  legislation  tinctured  with 
Americanism.  The  object  of  the  enactment  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  en- 
hance American  influence-upon  the  high  seas.  The 
law  provides  for  American  mail  lines  between  the 
United  States  and  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 
It  will  furnish  facilities  for  the  regular  and  swift 
conveyance  of  American  products,  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured,  to  those  markets  which  our 
reciprocity  policy  is  just  opening,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation direct  to  American  ports  of  the  non-com- 
petitive foreign  articles  for  which  these  American 
products  will  be  exchanged.  One  of  the  things 
which  stands  at  this  moment  in  the  way  of  increased 
shipments  from  this  country  to  Brazil  is  the  fact 
that  while  the  Brazilian  purchaser  wants  his  order 
filled  at  once,  an  American  shipper  may  be  unable 
for  weeks  to  find  a vessel  sailing  from  New  York  to 
Rio.  But  if  the  Brazilian  orders  goods  from  an  En- 
glish manufacturer  they  are  sent  at  once  by  lines 
built  up  by  English  subsidies.  The  Postal  Subsidy 
Bill  will  give  the  United  States  the  above-mentioned 
benefits.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  in  substance  are 
as  follows: 

The  Postmaster-General  is  authorized  to  contract, 
after  due  advertisement,  with  the  lowest  responsible 
bidders  who  are  American  citizens,  for  terms  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years, for  carrying  the 
mails  on  American  steamships  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  such  foreign  ports  (excluding 
Canada)  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  the 
postal  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States, 
the  mail  service  to  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  Atlantic,  Mexican,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports.  The 
vessels  are  to  be  American-built  ships,  owned  and 
officered  by  American  citizens,  and  the  crew  is  to  be 
composed  of  American  citizens  in  the  following  pro- 
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portions:  During  the  first  two  contract  years,  one- 
fourth;  the  next  three,  one  third;  and  the  remaining 
time  at  least  one-half.  The  vessels  are  to  be  con- 
structed after  the  latest  and  most  approved  types, 
divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows:  First  class, 
iron  or  steel,  twenty-knot  vessels  of  not  less  than  8,- 
000  tonb  [the  American-English  mails  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  this  class  entirely;]  second  class,  iron  or 
steel,  sixteen-knot  vessels  of  not  less  than  5,000  tons ; 
third  class,  iron  or  steel,  fourteen-knot  vessels  of  not 
less  than  2,500  tons;  fourth  class,  iron,  steel,  or 
wooden,  twelve-knot  vessels  of  not  less  than  1,500 
tons.  Vessels  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes 
are  to  be  constructed  with  particular  reference  to 
prompt  and  economical  conversion  into  auxiliary 
naval  cruisers,  on  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  strong  enough  to  carry  six-inch  rifles 
and  of  the  highest  known  maritime  rating.  The 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  mail  service  is  as  fol- 
lows. First-class  $4  per  mile;  second-class  $2  per 
mile  by  the  shortest  practicable  route  for  each  out- 
ward voyage;  third-class  $1  per  mile;  fourth-class 
two-thirds  of  a dollar  per  mile  for  the  number  of 
miles  required  by  the  Post-Office  Department  to  be 
traveled  on  each  outward  voyage.  Provision  is  made 
for  deductions  on  account  of  omitted  voyages  or  de- 
lays; for  the  transportation  of  a mail  messenger  on 
each  vessel;  for  carrying  apprentices  or  cadets  of 
American  birth  (one  for  each  1,000  tons ;)  for  the  use  of 
the  vessels  by  the  United  States  as  transports  or 
cruisers  upon  payment  to  the  owners  of  the  actual 
value  at  the  time  of  the  taking;  and  for  the  assign- 
ment to  duty  on  the  vessels  under  furlough  pay  of 
naval  officers  who  may  volunteer  for  the  service. 


RUSSIAN  POLICE  AUTHORITY. 

Few  people  in  our  free  Republic  are  aware  to 
what  extent  matters  which  are  purely  the  affairs  of 
individuals  in  this  country  are  supervised  by  the 
police  in  Russia.  The  Russian  police  are  governed 
by  regulations  coming  from  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior Department  of  the  general  government,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  most  trivial  sort.  What  would 
the  inhabitants  of  any  village  in  the  United  States 
think  if  they  could  not  organize  a singing  school,  a 
reading  club,  or  a skating  rink  without  asking  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  at  W ashington  ? And  in 
their  petition  they  would  think  it  a very  severe  reg- 
ulation if  they  were  obliged  to  name  every  member 
of  the  proposed  society,  give  the  names  of  his  or  her 
parents,  and  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  association 
in  the  most  minute  particulars.  Yet  if  their  village 
were  in  Russia  they  would  have  to  make  such  an 
application  to  the  authorities;  and,  furthermore,  not 
one  of  them  could  open  a shop  for  the  sale  of  any- 
thing, or  change  his  location  from  one  shop  to  an- 
other, without  the  permission  of  the  police.  If  the 
doctor  of  the  village  was  growing  old  and  did  not 
wish  to  answer  calls  that  would  take  him  out  at 
night,  he  would  need  the  permission  of  the  police  to 


allow  him  to  stay  at  home  whenever  his  services, 
were  demanded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
no  doctor  can  practice  without  permission,  and  even 
then  he  cannot  write  a prescription  which  contains 
poison  of  any  kind  unless  he  has  been  specially 
commissioned  to  do  so. 

Publishing  and  printing  of  all  kinds  are  fully  un- 
der police  control,- and  this  control  is  made  to  apply 
to  rubber  stamps  and  personal  business  cards.  Mrs. 
John  Smith  cannot  send  out  her  visiting  cards  to 
her  friends  announcing  that  she  is  at  home  on  Thurs- 
day unless  she  first  obtains  the  permit  to  do  so  from 
the  chief  of  police.  Nor  can  Mr.  Smith  use  a rub- 
ber stamp  advertising  his  goods,  or  print  a plain 
business  card,  without  similar  authority.  Even  the 
printing  on  cigarette  papers  and  the  bands  around 
cigars  is  subject  to  police  revision,  and  so  is  that  on 
boxes  of  pills  and  bottles  of  quack  medicine  of  every 
name  and  kind.  There  is  a long  list  of  things 
which  are  officially  regulated  in  Russia,  but  which  in 
this  country  are  left  to  the  citizens  themselves  to 
regulate  as  they  please.  The  knowledge  of  such 
oppression  in  other  countries  ought  to  make  every 
American  feel  grateful  for  the  liberty  he  enjoys. 


GERMANY’S  AFRICAN  POLICY. 

Chancellor  von  Caprivi  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Reichstag,  in  defending  the  African  policy  of  the 
Government,  said  that  it  had  followed  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  once  declared  that 
Lord  Salisbury’s  friendship  was  worth  more  than 
the  entire  coast  north  of  Witu.  “Our  efforts  are 
now  directed  toward  developing  what  we  possess. 
We  are  beginning  from  the  coast  and  not  from  the 
lakes.  In  the  north,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
constructing  caravan  routes,  linked  by  small 
stations.  The  country  in  the  south  is  not  yet  paci- 
fied and  we  do  not  know  how  long  the  work  of  paci- 
fying it  will  last.  It  is  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
troops,  and  we  shall  appoint  a man  invested  with 
the  largest  possible  power.  Throughout  East 
Africa  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  divert  trade 
from  Zanzibar.  Before  that  is  accomplished  several 
decades  may  elapse.  We  shall  have  trouble  and 
trial  for  a long  time  to  come,  yet  nothing  need  deter 
us  from  the  work.”  The  Chancellor’s  speech  was 
applauded  even  by  the  Opposition.  The  passage 
crediting  the  Emperor  with  the  initiative  in  the  col- 
onial' policy  and  that  recalling  Prince  Bismarck’s 
estimate  of  the  value  of  England’s  good-will  con- 
tributed especially  toward  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  and  enabling  it  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  colonial  enthusiasts. 


so 
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MEXICAN  AFFAIRS. 

News  from  Mexico  indicates  that  the  outlook  for  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  is  encour- 
aging. President  Diaz’s  Government  has  favored  it 
from  the  start,  but  there  have  been  hostile  influences 
coming  from  the  various  States  which  it  was  desired 
to  conciliate.  This  opposition  is  now  said  to  be 
melting  away.  The  action  of  Congress  in  raising 
the  Mexican  mission  to  the  first  class  and  thus  put- 
ting it  on  a level  with  European  Governments  is 
looked  upon  as  a means  of  increasing  the  good  feel- 
ing towards  this  country  and  thereby  helping  to 
prepare  public  sentiment  for  a treaty.  The  Mexican 
people  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  question  in  a 
practical  way.  They  want  above  all  things  to  de- 
velop their  sugar  market.  They  see  what  Brazil 
has  done  and  they  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
lag  behind.  The  Mexican  Minister,  who  is  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
United  States,  is  understood  to  be  urging  on  his 
Government  the  importance  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  opening  now  offered.  Minister  Ryan  returned 
to  Mexico  a few  weeks  ago,  after  numerous  confer- 
ences with  Secretary  Blaine,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  was  empowered  to  offer  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment a general  reciprocity  treaty,  with  some 
modifications  of  the  duties  of  the  reciprocity  clause 
in  our  present  tariff  law,  if  that  is  preferred. 

DISCONTENT  IN  RUSSIA. 

Some  notable  events  which  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  Russian  Empire  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  that  country.  The  rule  of  the 
Czar,  always  despotic  and  severe,  seems  to  have 
been  increasing  in  stringency,  and  as  a consequence, 
the  condition  of  the  Empire  is  undoubtedly  restive 
and  agitated.  Foremost  among  the  recent  acts  of 
tha  Czar  has  been  the  revival  of  the  old  restrictive 
laws  against  the  Jews,  and  the  additions  of  new  re- 
strictions on  that  portion  of  the  Russian  population. 
A certain  part  of  Russia  is  set  apart  where  the  Jews 
are  compelled  to  live,  and  all  Jews  who  have  resided 
in  any  town  or  village  for  less  than  eight  years  are 
forced,  under  the  new  regulations,  to  remove  into 
this  designated  district.  No  Jew  can  become  an 
officer,  either  of  the  army  or  of  the  civil  service.  He 
is  not  admitted  to  the  universities.  He  is  confined 
to  certain  mercantile  occupations,  and  by  the  new 
law  is  forbidden  to  hold  or  own  real  estate,  on  to 
have  it  mortgaged  to  him.  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
restrictions,  added  to  the  old  ones,  will  deprive  two 
millions  of  the  four  millions  of  Russian  Jews  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  living.  These  startling  facts 


have  aroused  indignation  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  some  instances  great  public  meetings 
have  been  held  to  protest  against  the  persecution 
by  law  of  such  an  immense  number  of  human  be- 
ings. 

Another  act  of  the  Russian  Government  has  been 
to  curtail  the  ancient  liberties  of  Finland,  which  is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Czar  as  a conquered  nation. 
The  Finns  are  a sturdy,  honest  race,  and  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed  a large  degree  of  political  freedom. 
But  the  Czar  and  his  counsellors  have,  of  late,  shown 
a disposition  to  reduce  them  also  to  the  same  iron 
rule  which  holds  the  rest  of  the  Russian  dominions 
as  in  a vice. 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  peasantry  is  de- 
scribed by  Stepniak,  a Russian  exile  now  on  a visit 
to  this  country,  and  a writer  of  note  upon  Russian 
subjects,  as  being  deplorable.  He  states  that  the 
mortality  of  the  peasantry  in  some  Russian  prov- 
inces reaches  the  annual  rate  of  sixty-two  in  a 
thousand,  which  is  three  times  the  rate  in  some 
American  cities;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  large 
death-rate  is  want  of  food.  The  peasantry,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  have  to  pay  one-half  of  their 
incomes  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  obtain  the  money  to  satisfy  the  tax  col- 
lector the  peasant  has  to  mortgage  his  crops  in  ad- 
vance. Credible  as  it  may  seem,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est charged  for  such  loans  is  often  300  and  some- 
times 800  per  cent.  The  Russian  money-lender  is 
allowed  to  purchase  not  only  the  future  produce  of 
a peasant’s  farm  but  a peasant’s  future  labor.  In 
order  to  repay  a small  loan,  which  by  a monstrous 
rate  of  interest  has  been  swollen  into  a large  sum, 
many  a peasant  is  forced  to  toil  for  years  in  the 
service  of  his  so-called  benefactor.  In  many' dis- 
tricts a new  right  of  possessing  serfs  has  come  to  be 
established.  The  slave-owners  are  no  longer  the 
landlords;  they  are  now  the  owners  of  public  houses, 
usurers,  coarse,  half-civilized  grabbers  who  relent- 
lessly ruin  the  people.  It  is  reported  that  this  new 
social  phenomenon  is  plainly  discernible  in  all 
parts  of  Russia.  In  one  district  alone — there  are 
700  districts  in  European  Russia — the  actually  reg- 
istered debts  of  the  peasants  amount  to  2,500,000 
rubles,  of  which  over  1,500,000  are  owing  to  money- 
lenders The  frightful  pressure  of  this  burden  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  interest  paid  on 
this  debt  is  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  of  the  im- 
perial taxes,  enormous  as  these  are.  These  debtors 
are  compelled  to  work  for  their  creditors,  and  they 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  sell  to  any  but  them. 
The  lenders  profit  by  the  fact  that,  as  a rule,  the 
peasants  can  neither  read  nor  write.  They  do  not 
return  to  them  their  promissory  n jtes,  and  fre- 
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quently  sue  them  several  times  for  the  same  sum  on 
the  same  note.  The  Russian  Government  can 
hardly  be  absolved  from  a large  share  of  the 
wrong  doing  of  these  money-lenders. 

There  seems,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  astonishment  that  the  state  of,  the  Empire  is 
one  of  unrest  and  discontent,  or  that  we  continue  to 
hear  of  plots  and  violent  attempts  of  revolutionists 
against  the  Czar’s  life  and  authority,  and  that  this 
despotic  ruler  has  to  surround  himself  constantly 
with  every  precaution  to  defend  him  from  the 
deadly  assault  of  assassins. 

It  is  well  for  us  not  to  accept  implicitly  all  the 
statements  that  are  made  concerning  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Yet  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  guilty  of 
many  acts  of  oppression  which  revolt  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  natural  result  is  to  create,  in  Russia 
itself,  widespread  discontent  and  resistance. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  table  of  ’comparative  distances  between  the 
chief  ports  of  the  world  by/outes  now  traveled  and 
by  that  to  be  opened]  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  a 
very  instructive  lesson.  New  York  will  be  made 
almost  as  near  to  San  Francisco  by  water  as  it  now 
is  by  land,  the  route  being  shortened  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  present  distance.  The  distance 
now  traveled  by  vessels  passing  from  out  Atlantic 
coast  or  from  European  ports  to  Bering  Sea  will  be 
lessened  by  one-half.  New  York  will  be  as  near  to 
Yokohama  as  New  Orleans  now  is  to  Valparaiso. 
Practically,  the  circumference  of  the  globe  will  be 
reduced  by  half  to  sailors.  Far  more  than  all  the 
advantages  of  the  long  dreamed  of  Northwest  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  will  be  achieved,  and  with  none 
of  the  dangers  of  polar  ice  or  Arctic  fogs.  It  is 
thought  that  the  opening  of  this  route  will  double 
the  trading  capacity  of  the  world. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  great  American 
conception  and  achievement  should  remain  forever 
under  American  control.  Every  year  confirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  British  Government’s  acquiring  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  to  convert  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
into  a British  lake.  Our  country  has  no  purpose  of 
acquiring  new  territory,  but  its  adhesion  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine  must  become  firmer  with]each  new 
development  of  commerce  in  each  of  the  American 
republics.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  morally  at  least, 
are  under  an  American  protectorate.  The  Republic 
of  Mexico  must  be  preserved  as  an  American  Re- 
public, and,  as  is  well  known,  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  mainland  of  Alaska  cannot  safely  be  left 
exposed  to  the  navies  of  rival  powers.  The  canale 


of  course,  must  be  free  to  the  whole  world  in  time 
of  peace,  but  its  control  must  not  be  a matter  of 
dispute  in  time  of  war.  The  most  ordinary  prudence 
suggests  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment acquiring  supreme  control  of  the  canal.  As 
some  strong  Government  must  be  behind  the  asso- 
ciation constructing  the  canal,  to  give  it  security,  it 
should  be  our  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Russia  should 
control  a water-way  running  across  this  continent. 

Among  the  first  effects  of  the  canal  will  be  the 
giving  of  the  producers  of  the  West  a competitive 
freight  rate.  The  distance  by  water  between  our 
nearest  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports  will  be  reduced 
by  10,000  miles.  Grain  will  go  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  and  across  the  canal  direct^  Europe. 
The  export  lumber  trade  will  be  greatly  increased, 
especially  from  the  Southwestern  States.  Th 
Pacific  coast  will  be  the  location  of  great  distribut- 
ing centers  of  our  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and 
Eastern  India. 


WAR  TN  CHILI. 

Late  dispatches  say  that  the  insurgent^forces  in 
Chili  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  They  have 
been  victorious  in  the  engagements  thus  far  re- 
ported. The  Chilian  Government  troops  in  the 
province  of  Cordoba  have  revolted  and  have  se- 
cured the  Governor’s  palace.  Insurgent  forces  are 
advancing  upon  the  capital,  Santiago.  The]dispatch 
states  that  only  a few  towns  remain  loyal  to  the 
Government.  President  Balmaceda  is  well  sup- 
ported in  the  capital,  and  is  said  to  be  hopeful  of 
being  able  to  repel  the  rebels,  though  the  danger  is 
so  threatening  that  he  has  sent  his  family  into  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  safety.  It  is  feared  that  the 
effect  of  the  rebellion  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  con- 
tinued alarming  condition  of  affairs  has  prompted 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  to  send  another  Amer- 
ican man-of-war  to  Chilian  waters.  The  Baltimore  is 
now  en  route  there  from  Europe  and  the  Pensacola 
has  probably  alr^Ldy  reached  Valparaiso  from  the 
South  Atlantic  station.  It  is  now  the  intention  to 
add  the  San  Francisco  to  this  fleet.  It  will  start 
from  San  Francisco  in  about  a week.  Considering 
the  large  American  interests  in  that  country,  prin- 
cipally mining,  there  is  a general  feeling  of  regret 
that  we  cannot  have  a larger  representation  of  naval 
vessels  in  those  waters.  Late  advices  received  at 
the  Navy  Department  show  that  there]are  at  least  a 
dozen  powerful  English  men-of-war  already  in  the 
neighborhood,  while  at  this  time  we  have  but  a 
single  vessel  there. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  REPUBLICS. 

There  is  rejoicing  in  Brazil  over  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  republic  by  more  and  more  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
both  Germany  and  Denmark  have  given  it  their 
recognition,  and  diplomatic  relations  will  now  be 
established  with  Berlin  and  Copenhagen.  The  new 
Government  is  loyally  supported  by  all  the  provinces, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace 
in  any  quarter.  The  adherents  of  the  ex-Emperor, 
Dom  Pedro,  appear  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  his 
restoration,  and  are  awaiting  the  publication  of  his 
translation  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  .which  is  to  be 
in  the  finest  Portuguese.  The  financiers  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  will  doubtless  accept  the  program  of  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  at  Washington, 
which  must  be  favorable  to  Brazilian  mining  inter- 
ests. There  is  news  in  Rio  of  the  American  project 
for  holding  a Pan-Republican  Congress  next  year, 
and,  if  it  should  be  held,  Brazil  will  surely  be  repre- 
sented in  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  case  a formal  call  for 
delegates  is  issued  by  the  Washington  Go7emment. 
Various  expeditions  are  being  organized  to  protect 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Amazon,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive forests  of  mahogany,  but  where  the  neces- 
sary means  of  transportation  are  not  yet  provided. 
There  are  rich  mining  regions  that  cannot  be  profit- 
ably developed  until  new  railroad  and  steamship 
lines  are  established.  Many  Brazilian  promoters 
look  to  the  United  States  for  capital,  but  it  has 
been  found  that,  on  account  of  the  Argentine  col- 
lapse and  the  bad  financial  condition  and  bad  faith 
of  other  South  American  States,  American  capital- 
ists are  extremely  cautious  about  making  invest- 
ments which  they  cannot  control. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  been  striving  to  allay 
the  troubles  that  have  grown  out  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  new  Government.  There  have  been 
hideous  revelations  in  regard  to  the  fraudulent  issue 
of  bonds,  the  swindling  in  public  lands,  and  the 
corrupt  administration  of  the  Republic’s  revenues. 
In  order  to  raise  funds  Congress  has  passed  a law 
levying  heavy  taxes  on  foreign  corporations  doing 
business  in  Argentina,  excepting  those  that  have 
secured  special  concessions  from  the  Government. 
An  annual  license  fee  of  $20,000  has  been  imposed 
upon  foreign  insurance  companies,  which  must  also 
give  a guarantee  in  the  sum  of  $200,000.  Some  of 
the  other  financial  expedients  proposed  in  Congress 
are  calculated  to  alarm  investors.  An  especial 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  satisfy  German  creditors  and 
to  carry  out  the  terms  upon  whicfc  loans  were  con- 
tracted in  Germany.  The  work  of  the  Argentine 
Congress,  in  establishing  financial  order,  is  very 
difficult,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  country  are  depend- 
ent upon  its  success.  Several  important  public  en- 
terprises that  had  been  undertaken  or  projected  can 
not  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  been  striving 
to  put  its  treasury  on  a solid-  basis.  It  has  given 
notice  of  its  readiness  to  redeem  the  paper  currency 
in  gold,  and  the  work  of  redemption  will  be  carried 
cm  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 

From  Venezuela  all  the  reports  refer  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  which  that  country  has 
enjoyed  during  the  past  year.  There  is  no  South 


American  Government  that  holds  more  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  than  Venezuela,  and 
the  increase  of  business  between  the  two  countries 
is  still  in  progress. 

The  direct  exports  of  Colombia  to  the  United 
States  are  very  small.  It  is  reported  that  during 
the  year  1890  only  a single  steamer  from  Colombia 
arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  greater  part 
of  the  commercial  exchanges  are  with  England  and 
other  European  countries.  It  is  believed  that  when 
the  Cauca  Valley  Railroad,  which  is  now  under 
contract,  has  been  built  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  There  has  been  wide- 
spread mourning  in  Colombia  over  the  death  of 
Senor  Amaya,  the  religious  editor  and  publisher. 
He  introduced  the  latest  inventions  in  printing  and 
lithography,  and  was  a promoter  of  various  public 
enterprises. 

The  news  of  the  troubles  in  Chili  has  been  given 
through  letters  and  by  the  despatches  from  London. 

From  Peru  the  reports  are  encouraging.  The 
prosperous  condition  of  affairs  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
papers  of  Lima.  The  public  revenues  for  last  year 
showed  an  increase  over  those  of  previous  years. 
The  government  has  been  strengthened  by  the  re- 
cent revolutionary  attempt,  which  showed  that  the 
people  were  desirous  of  sustaining  the  constituted 
authorities. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  appears  to  be 
preparing  to  renew  hostilities  with  Salvador.  It  has 
mobilized  the  infantry  and  artillery,  and  has  sent  to 
Spain  for  officers  to  organize  a cavalry  force,  for 
which  it  has  ordered  400  horses  from  Mexico.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Government  during  the  past 
year  were  less  than  its  revenues,  and  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  is  provided  for. 

Several  of  the  South  and  Central  American  re- 
publics, according  to  a report  recently  published  in 
Paris,  have  scholars  to  govern  them.  It  appears  by 
this  report  that  the  Presidents  of  Ecuador,  Colom- 
bia, Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Nicaragua,  are  graduates 
of  French  university. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  concluded  a treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  Government 
of  Ecuador.  The  treaty  provides  that  all  disputes 
between  the  two  countries  shall  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. Mexico  has  also  concluded  the  prelimina- 
ies  of  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Salvador. 

There  is  an  item  from  Washington  that  is  of  in- 
terest to  several  of  the  southern  republics.  In  Con- 
gress a favorable  report  has  been  made  upon  a bill 
to  incorporate  the  Pan-American  Transportation 
Company,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  auth- 
orized to  operate  steamship  fines  between  Galves- 
ton and  a number  of  Central  and  South  American 
ports.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000  with  power 
to  increase  it  to  $100,000,000. 

The  reports  from  nearly  all  the  southern  repub- 
lics give  new  evidence  of  the  strong  desire  for  peace 
that  is  now  prevalent  among  them. 

The  last  Congress  in  its  closing  hours  made  two 
attorneys  rich.  One  will  have  $300,000  from  his 
commissions  of  10  per  cent  on  an  Indian  claim,  and 
the  other  upward  of  $1,000,000  from  his  manage- 
ment of  the  French  spoliation  claims.  These  are 
the  rare  prizes  sometimes  found  in  the  practice  of 
aw  in  Washington. 
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Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davldeon,  Decatur,  111. 

All  communication*  for  this -column  should  be  sent  to  above  ad- 
dress. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  interest  taken  in  this 
department,  and  hope  to  hear  from  a number  of  new 
contributors  as  well  as  all  of  the  old- ones  again  next 
month  Send  in  your  contributions  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  problem  No.  1 by  “I. 

O.  H.,”  Lakewood,  111.,  “E.  C.  S.,”  Woodburn,  111.,  “F. 
C.  H,”  Camden,  111.,  and  “G.  F.  P.,”  Millstadt,  111. 

“E.  C.  S.,”  “G.  F.  P.,”  and  “F.  C.  H.”  also  send  cor- 
rect solution  to  No.  2.  “School  Girl,”  North  Alton,  111., 
sends  correct  solution  to  No.  2,  which  we  give  below. 

We  have  but  one  solution  to  No.  3,  which  we  give 
without  comment,  and  would  be  pleased  if  others 
would  solve  it  also  next  month.  I.  0.  H.  solves  No.  1 
as  follows : 

“The  field  contains  40  acres  in  the  form  of  a square. 
y2  of  40  acres  is  20  acres,  which  = 3200  sq.  rds.  V3200 
= 56.568  +rds.  40  acres  = 6400  sq.  rds.  \/6400  = 80  rds. 
80  rods  — 56.568  -(-  = 23.431  + rds.,  width  of  strip  on 
both  sides  of  the  field.  .%  of  23.431  + = 11.715  +', 
width  of  strip  around  the  field.” 

“School  Girl”  solves  No.  2 as  follows : “The  10  acres 
consits  of  2 rings  of  equal  area,  but  unequal  width,  and 
the  lake  center. 

The  lake  is  3%  a.  or  533%  sq.  rds.  y/533}^  ~r~  .7854  = 
26.058  -(-  rods,  diameter  of  the  lake. 

The  lake,  3 % a.  + 1st  ring,  3%  a.,  = 3%  a-  or  1066% 
square  rods. 

v/1066%  — .7854  = 36.852  + sq.  rd. 

36.852  — 26.058 

— = 5.397  + sq.  rds.,  width  of  inner  ring. 

2 

The  whole  park,  10  acres,  = 1600  square  rods. 

\/1600-r-  .7854  = 45.135,  + total  diameter. 

45.135  — 36.852  = 4.141  rds.,  width  of  outer  ring. 


2 

“F.  C.  H.”  solves  No.  3.  as  follows : 

“Let  x = diameter  of  the  ball. 

Then  .7854  x = contents  of  the  hole. 

.5236x3  = contents  of  the  ball. 

1 .5708*  = .5236 Jr3 
3 = A* 

x — \r3  or,  1.732  -(-  inches.” 

We  have  the  following  “Crack  Problems”f  or  solution 
next  month: 

1.  “If  a board  is  12  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  one 
inch  wide  at  the  other,  and  12  feet  long  how  far  from 
either  end  should  it  be  cut  to  have  two  equal  pieces?” 

“D.  M."  Kansas,  111. 

2.  “The  crank  of  an  endless  screw  whose  threads  are 

one  inch  apart  describes  a circle  of  72  inches.  The 
screw  acts  on  the  toothed  edge  of  a wheel  whose  cir- 
cumference is  90  inches  and  that  of  its  axle  12  inches. 
On  the  axle  is  wound  a cord  which  acts  on  a set  of 
pulleys,  3 in  a block,  the  force  of  which  pulleys  is  ex- 
erted on  the  wheel  of  a wheel  and  axle,  the  wheel 
being  4 feet  and  axle  8 inches  in  diameter.  What 
weight  on  the  axle  will  be  lifted  by  a power  of  30 
pounds  at  the  crank,  allowing  for  a loss  of  % by  fric- 
tion.” “W.  K.”  Fayetteville,  111. 


PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACH- 
ING. 

BY  E.  A.  THORNHILL,  TAYLORVILLE,  ILL. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

CHAPTER  VI. — RIGHT  VIEWS  OK  EDUCATION, 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a true  painter, 
sculptor,  or  teacher,  and  a spectator  who  tries  to  do 
the  same  thing?  What  is  an  ideal'i  Should  a teacher 
form  an  ideal  of  an  educated  child,  before  he  begins 
teaching?  Why? 

2.  Why  is  it  that  to  become  a doctor,  lawyer,  me- 
chanic, &c.,  a person  makes  a greater  preparation 
than  to  become  a teacher ? 

3.  Is  education  merely  the  imparting  of  knowl- 
edge? Why  is  it  so  necessary  that  as  a person  becomes 
more  intelligent  he  should  become  more  morall 

4.  Give  the  etymology  of  education.  Is  knowl- 
edge the  end  of  education? 

5.  Why  is  it  that  our  dull  scholars  are  frequently 
more  successful  in  after  life  than  our  bright  ones' ? 

6.  What  is  a typical  tree ? A typical  man? 

7.  How  can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  a tree?  Of  a man? 

8.  In  order  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
ideal  or  typical  man,  wrhat  part  of  his  lifetime  should 
be  devoted  to  educating  him?  In  practice  how  many 
years  are  devoted  to  education? 

9.  Name  four  kinds  of  education.  In  practice, 
how  many  kinds  does  a child  get? 

10.  Give  two  reasons  in  favor  of  a special  educa- 
tion. Give  two  reasons  against  a special  education. 

CHAPTER  VH — RIGHT  MODES  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  is  aptness  to  teach?  Is  it  a natural  gift, 
or  is  it  acquired 

2.  Should  a teacher  ever  help  a pupil?  Is  a teacher 
who  is  always  telling  a pupil,  doing  him  a real  kind- 
ness? Why? 

SECTION  I — POURING-IN  PROCESS. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  pouring-in  process ? 
What  is  a passive  recipient ? In  teaching  by  the 
pouring-in  process,  what  important  principle  of  edu- 
cation is  violated?  * 

SECTION  II — THE  DRAWUNG-OUT  PROCESS. 

4.  If  a teacher  uses  the  drawing-out  process,  what 
effect  will  it  have  on  the  pupil’s  preparation  of  his 
lesson?  Watch  yourself  closely  next  week  and  see  if 
you  use  either  the  drawing-out  process  or  the  pouring 
in  process.  Watch  yourself  carefully  some  day  when 
you  have  a visitor. 

SECTION  III. — THE  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY. 

5. . Why  is  it  that  a pupil  frequently  needs  so  much 
help? 

6.  When  a pupil  asks  for  help  what  should  be  done? 

7.  When  a pupil  comes  to  the  class  with  a problem 
unsolved,  but  says  he  does  not  want  help  yet, 
does  he  show  a desirable  spirit?  Why? 

SECTION  IV — WAKING  UP  MIND. 

8.  Why  should  we  teach  some  things  not  found  in 
text-books?  Do  you  have  general  exercises^  In  order 
to  make  general  exercises  a success,  is  it  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  make  preparation  beforehand? 
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9.  What  effect  did  the  lessons  on  the  ear  of  corn 
have  on  the  minds  of  pupils,  parents,  and  teacher? 

SECTION  V — REMARKS. 

10.  Give  five  reasons  why  the  method  pursued  with 
the  ear  of  corn  is  better  than  merely  telling  or  pour- 
ing-in the  same  facts. 

11.  About  how  much  time  should  be  taken  for 
general  exercises? 

12.  Is  there  any  danger  of  taking  too  much  time 
for  oral  instruction  and  to  little  for  text-book  instruc- 
tion? 

13.  What  is  the  great  danger  in  text-book  instruc- 
tion?   

SCHOOL  NEWS. 

School  officers  need  to  know  more  of  one  another's  plans  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  superintendents.  Please 
send  ns  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

Macon  Co.,  III. — Between  450  and  500  pupils  at- 
tended the  Central  examinations.  Macon  was  the 
first  county  of  the  state  to  attempt  the  grading  of  the 
rural  schools.  In  fact  the  plan  that  has  proved  so 
successful  in  many  counties  of  this  and  other  states, 
originated  in  this  county.  The  large  attendance  at 
the  examination  shows  that  the  interest  is  increasing. 

Peoria  Co.,  III. — The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Peoria  Co.  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  in  Brimfield, 
March  9th  to  13th.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  Richard 
Edward, s Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  N.  C.  Dougherty,  A.  J. 
Bookmyer,  G.  M.  Hurff,  C.  W.  Greene,  Miss  Kittie 
Haller,  and  Miss  K.  B.  Lynch.  Evening  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards.  Dr.  Edwin  C. 
Hewett,  and  Dr.  Newton  Bateman.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  county  of  the  state  that  holds  its  an- 
nual institute  early  in  the  spring. 

Champaign  Co.,  III. — More  than  one  thousand 
pupils  attended  the  Central  Examinations  in  this 
county.  Perhaps  no  other  county  in  the  state  has 
ever  had  so  large  an  attendance  at  these  examinations. 
As  Champaign  county  was  one  among  the  first  in  the 
state  to  introduce  the  Manual  and  Guide  “Plan,”  the 
number  that  attended  the  Central  examination  is  sig- 
nificant. It  shows  that  the  plan  of  grading  the  rural 
schools  grows  in  favor  with  the  people  where  it  is 
properly  introduced.  In  the  work  of  grading  the  rural 
schools  Supt.  Shawhan  is  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  in  the 
state.  We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  he  will  find 
time  to  write  an  article  for  The  School  News  tell- 
ing “How  to  Grade  the  Rural  Schools.” 

Tazewell  Co.,  III. — Supt.  Pittsford  announces 
that  the  Final  examination  will  be  held  in  Pekin, 
April  5th.  All  pupils  who  made  an  average  of  80  per 
cent  in  the  township  examinations  will  be  admitted. 

Notwithstanding  the  miserable  weather,  the  two 
days  institute  of  three  counties— Mason,  Menard,  and 
Tazewell,  held  at  Delavan,  March  27  and  28,  was  a 
decided  success,  223  teachers  being  present.  The  as- 
sembly room  of  the  M.  E.  church  was  well  filled  with 
parents  and  friends,  and  prompt,  lively  discussions 
occurred  throughout  the  two  days.  Each  one  assigned 
a topic  on  the  program,  with  two  exceptions,  was  pre- 


pared, and  was  followed  by  earnest  talks.  Co.  Sup’t 
Pittsford  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  first  meeting  next  fall  will  be  held  at  Havana. 

Morgan  Co.,  III. — The  Union  Teachers’  meeting 
for  the  counties  of  Morgan,  Scott,  and  Cass  was  held 
at  Chapin,  March  5th  and  6th.  F.  H.  Shepherd,  Pres, 
of  the  Morgan  Co.  Teachers’  Association,  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome.  The  following  topics  were 
discussed: 

“The  Institute” — M.  B.  Ballard,  Co.  Sup’t  Scott  Co. 

“How  Arithmetic  should  be  Taught” — Prof.  J.  R. 
Harker. 

“Summer  Normal” — H.  C.  Montgomery,  Co.  Sup’t 
Morgan  Co. 

“The  Woman’s  Work  and  her  Salary” — Miss  Mag- 
gie Hubbs. 

“The  Little  Red  School  House” — E.  A.  Tanner, D.  D. 

“Learning  and  Earning” — Prof.  Frank  H.  Hall. 

“Teachers’  Examinations” — C.  A.  Schaeffer,  Co. 
Sup’t  Cass  Co. 

“Superintendents’  visits” — J.  W.  Putnam. 

“Busy  Work” — Miss  M.  Lucy  Mohegan. 

“The  Ideal  Teacher” — ProfT  A.  C.  Butler. 

“Reading  Below  the  Higher  Grade” — Prof.  McCarel. 

“Exercise  in  Drawing” — Prof.  J.  N.  McQuilkin. 

Would  it  not  be  profitable  for  three  or  four  counties 
conveniently  located  to  hold  union  meetings,  as  above 
counties  and  one  or  two  other  groups  in  the  state  are 
doing? 

Piatt  Co.,  III. — The  central  examinations  were 
held  Feb.  27th  at  seventeen  places  in  the  county. 
From  the  circular  issued  by  Co.  Supt.  Martin  we  take 
the  following: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Any  bona  fide  pupil  of  a Piatt  county  school 
may  take  the  examination  if  he  is  prepared  to  write 
on  all  the  branches  included  in  the  Manual  eighth 
year’s  work,  upon  which  the  questions,  except  in  phys- 
iology, will  be  based. 

2.  The  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the 
local  teacher,  assisted  by  the  two  teachers  present  that 
have  taught  longest  in  Piatt  county.  The  assistants 
shall  pass  and  collect  papers  at  the  direction  of  the 
conductor  and  give  him  any  other  help  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination. 

3.  The  conductor  should  secure  for  the  pupils  at 
work  the  opportunity  to  think  without  unnecessary 
interruptions  during  the  examinations  in  any  branch, 
and  to  this  end  he  should  insist,  (1)  that  there  shall 
be  no  communicating  by  any  person  in  the  room  un- 
less it  shall  seem  necessary  and  then  in  tones  that  all 
may  hear;  (2)  That  no  one  shall  walk  about  the  room 
without  good  reason  therefor. 

4.  The  papers  should  be  distributed  and  collected 
promptly  at  the  time  designated  on  the  envelope  in 
which  they  are  sent,  in  order  that  all  may  have  suffi- 
cient time,  and  that  one  or  a few  pupils  may  not  keep 
the  rest  waiting  an  undue  length  of  time. 

5.  The  writing  should  be  done  with  ink. 

6.  After  papers  are  collected  and  delivered  to  the 
conductor  he  may  allow  any  persons  that  are  inter- 
ested to  look  over  them.  But  he  should  not  permit 
them  to  be  taken  from  the  room  until  they  have  been 
carefully  sealed,  and  this  should  be  done  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  other  teachers.  The  -papers  should  be 
sent  immediately  to  the  superintendent. 

7.  Every  pupil  that  makes  an  average  of  eighty 
will  be  entitled  to  the  “Final”  which  will  be  held  in 
Monticello  March  27. 

8.  The  pupil  that  makes  rank  1 at  the  “Final”  will 
be  awarded  a Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary.  For 
rank  2 the  premium  will  be  a copy  of  Ridpath’s  Popu- 
lar U.  S.  History. 

9.  It  is  the  superintendent’s  wish  that  teachers, 
pupils  and  patrons  shall  vie  with  each  other  in  mak- 
ing the  day  not  only  profitable  but  also  enjoyable. 

A Summer  Review  will  be  held  in  the  Bement  Pub- 
lic School  Building,  June  8th  to  July  3d,  conducted 
by  I.  C.  Baker,  A.  K Young,  and  J.  M.  Martin. 

Myrta  L.  Murphy,  Cisne,  111.,  reports  that  the  list  of 
monosyllables  given  in  the  February  number  of  this 
journal  were  pronounced  to  her  school,  and  that  Clara 
M.  Hilliard  (age  13)  spelled  all  of  them  correctly. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley,  of  DePauw  University,  has 
been  engaged  to  conduct  the  department  of  Natural 
Science  during  the  coming  year  in  the  Effingham,  Col- 
lege at  Effingham,  111.  Prof.  Brinckley’s  many  friends 
of  Illinois  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  return  to  our 
state. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

CENTRAL  AND  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Owing  to  sickness  in  different  parts  of  our  county 
the  number  of  those  who  wrote  at  central  examina- 
tions only  reached  two  hundred  one.  The  work  done 
however  was  very  good,  and  showed  an  improvement 
in  grade  of  work  over  former  years.  It  showed  that 
teachers  are  securing  a better  classification  than  for- 
merly, and  consequently  a more  symmetrical  education 
is  being  acquired  by  the  pupils  in  our  rural  schools. 

The  final  examination  was  held  in  Taylorville  on 
Saturday,  March  14th.  One  hundred  fourteen  pupils 
took  this  examination.  Quite  a large  number  of 
these  made  very  high  grades,  while  all  did  well.  A 
marked  improvement  in  the  neatness  of  the  work,  and 
and  in  penmanship  is  apparent  as  compared  with  for- 
mer years. 

The  result  shows  that  we  are  closing  a profitable 
school  year;  and  is  additional  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lence of  our  Course  of  Study.  It  is  also  encouraging 
to  those  teachers  who  have  so  faithfully  followed  the 
outline  of  the  work.  The  following  are  the  names 
and  grades  of  those  whose  rank  entitles  them  to  offi- 
cial positions  in  the  county  “Pupils’  Association:” 

Charles  Igou,  of  Sand  Ridge  School  in  Grove  City 
central  having  made  an  average  of  98 1 is  rank  1 in  the 
county  and  is  president  of  the  association.  Clarence 
Davis,  of  the  same  school  and  central  made  an  aver- 
age of  97£  is  rank  2 and  is  secretary  of  the  association. 
Cora  Sands  of  the  same  school  and  central  made  an 
average  of  96|  and  is  vice-president  of  Grove  City 
central.  Jennie  Sheldon,  of  the  Weiser  school  made 
an  average  of  85J  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Sharps- 
burg  central.  A.  C.  Butterfield  of  the  Sherman  school 
made  an  average  of  95|  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
Sherman  central.  Bert  Fitspatrick  of  the  Durbin 
college  made  an  average  of  96§  and  is  vice-president 


of  the  Owaneco  central.  Nellie  Sabin  of  the  Sto- 
nington  school  made  an  average  of  97  and  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Stonington  central.  Geo.  Lemmon 
of  the  Morrisonville  school  made  an  average  of  928 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  Morrisonville  central. 
Jesse  Leigh  of  the  Edinburg  school  made  an  average 
of  88A  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Edinburg  central. 
Effie  Dow  of  the  Evergreen  school  made  an  average 
of  89|  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Maple  Grove  cen- 
tral. Harry  McClaren  of  Pleasant  Grove  school  made 
an  average  of  90j{  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Pana 
central.  Mamie  Chaplin  of  Brookside  school  made 
an  average  of  78J  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Palmer 
central.  William  Long  of  the  Liberty  school  in  Lib- 
erty central  made  an  average  of  91  and  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Liberty  central.  Charles  Tulpin  of  the 
Harvel  school  made  an  average  of  93f  and  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Harvel  central. . John  Berry  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  school  made  an  average  of  85|  and  is  vice- 
president  of  Taylorville  central.  J.  S.  Gray  of  Maple 
Grove  school  made  an  average  of  89  and  is  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Unipn  central.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  others  taking  the  examination. 


Names  op  Pupils.  Name  of  Central.  Name  of  School. 


Neta  Gray 
Lyla  Burdick 
J.  R.  McKinney 
Mary  Coonrod 
Gussie  Forrester 
Francis  O.  Large 
Matthew  Johnson 
Albert  Raibourn 
Frank  Zimmerman 
Ed.  Wayne 
Tony  Wayne 
Win.  Long 
Nora  Ellis 
Bert  Armstrong 
Louis  Griswold 
Emma  Hill 
Mamie  Chaplin 
Ira  Dow 
Minnie  Neff 
Maggie  O’Malley 
Cornelia  Potts 
Edgar  Offlighter 
Elmer  Strevey 
Hugh  Herdman 
T.  J.  Cunningham 
Louis  Beard 
Charlie  Morris 
Jessie  Conner 
Cora  McReynolds 
■ Charlotte  Bayer 
Eva  Herdman 
Carl(Geisaer 
Anna  Wucherpfening 
Racy  Low 
Frank  Hess 
Marie  Shull 
Sadie  Terrell 
Ddlla  Owen 


Nell  King 
Thomas  Regan 
Arthur  Heath 
Wm.  Dexheimer 
Jessie  Sabine 
Maud  Temple 
Edwin  Compton 
Merton  Peabody 
B.  D.  Schrantz 
Don  Williams 
Jessie  Schrantz 
Edna  Fowkes 
Chas.  Morgan 
Rolla  Watson 
Archie  Shamel 
Bertha  Danford 
Maud  Deeper 
Ida  Winklepleck 
Hattie  Leepcr 
Mamie  DeBarr 
Erma  DeBarr 
Amy  Ward 
Grace  Hamilton 
Cora  Leeper 
George  Butt 


Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Taylorville 

Taylorville 

Taylorville 

Harvel 

Harvel 

Harvel 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Palmer 

Palmer 

Maple  Grove 

Pana 

Edinburg 

Morrisonville 


New  Hope 
Maple  Grove 


Oak  Ridge 

Oak  Ridge 

Oak  Ridge 

Harvel 

Harvel 

Harvel 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Union 

Salem 

Brookside 

Brookside 

Evergreen 

Pleasant  Grove 


Central 

Central 

Stonington 

Stonington 

Stonington 

Stonington 

Old  Stonington 

Old  Stonington 

Whitmier 

Whitmier 

Whitmier 

Whitmier 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Maple  Lawn 

Owraneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 
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Rebecca  Lindsey 
Ralph  Handel 
Josie  Neel 
Arthur  Bickerdike 
Maud  Oakey 
Cora  Bickerdike 
Alvin  Hord 
Wm.  Nolan 
Wm.  Ecklej? 
CUark'S  Stephens 
Ella  Lacy 
Lizzie  Lacy 
Alice  DeMoss 
Lulu  Phares 
Arthnr  Phares 
Edna  Berry 
Edgar  Smith 
Harley  Smith 
Earle  Hurlbutt 
Earl  Scheib 
Blanche  Blake 
Roy  Igou 
Arthur  Yockey 
Yalura  Masters 
Victor  Sheldon 
Lillie  Ladd 
R.  C.  Neff 
Harvey  Alexander 
Herbert  Neff 
W.  Nash 
Robbie  Hatton 
Katie  Fearn 
Mary  McDavid 
Rosa  Mateer 
Mary  Bates 
Thomas  Megaw 
Fannie  Bonnell 


Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
(irove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Grove  City 
Sharpsburg 
Sharpsbnrg 
Sharpsburg 
Sharpsburg 
Sharpsburg 
Sharpsburg 
Sherman 
Sherman 
Sherman 
Sherman 
Sherman 
Sherman 
Sherman 


Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Owaneco 

Millersville 

Mlllersville 

Millersville 

Millersville 

Andy  Johnson 

Andy  Johuson 

Durbin  College 

Pieasant  Plains 

Pleasant  Plains 

Lawton 

Sand  Ridge 

Sand  Ridge 

Sand  Ridge 

Perrine 

Perrine 

Perrine 

Perrine 

Blakeville 

Blakeville 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Weiser 

Weiser 

Sharpsburg 

Sharpsburg 

Sharpsburg 

Fairview 

Mound 

Grant 

Grant 

Grant 

Buckeye 

Buckeye 

Sherman 


With  the  above  showing  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  pupils  in  their  studies  we  have  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  the  year’s  work. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  March  28,  1891. 


Miss  Lou  Shumway  will  open  a kindergarten  school 
in  this  city  in  May.  A kindergarten  is  one  of  the 
needs  of  our  city,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Miss 
Shumway  is  meeting  with  much  encouragement  from 
our  citizens.  We  wish  her  great  success  in  this  work. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  NORMAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Christian  County  normal 
school  will  open  in  the  east  school  building."  Taylor- 
ville, on  Monday,  May  25th,  and  continue  ten  weeks 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  regular  County  Institute 
of  two  weeks.  Classes  will  be  formed  in  all  branches 
required  for  a first  grade  county  certificate,  also  in 
algebra  and  in  elocution. 

Any  text-book  in  the  common  or  science  branches 
can  be  used  except  in  Botany  which  will  be  Gray’s 
School  and  Field  book. 

Experienced  educators  will  be  in.  charge  of  the 
school,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  this  ses- 
sion pleasant  and  profitable  to  all. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Tuition:  $7, 
in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 

S.  Briggs,  Prin. 

Taylorville,  HI.,  March,  1891. 


Pai.mer  Institute.— To  be  held  Saturday,  April  11,  1891.  Invi- 
tation extended  to  all  interested  in  education. 

Music  by  institute. 

1.  Teacher’s  Tenure  of  Office— Mr.  R.  B.  Chaplin,  and  Miss  Mary 
Vlery. 

2.  Where  does  blood  get  its  color?— Dr.  J.  F.  Miller. 

а.  What  is  the  best  method  of  developing  imagination?— Mr  J B 

Flemming,  Prof.  S.  D.  Garber. 

4.  Should  prizes  be  given  as  incentives  to  study?— Miss  Minnie 
Sallenger,  Mr.  Thos.  Funderburk,  Mr.  A.  H.  Greer. 

4.  What  is  the  new  education  ?— Mr.  G.  G.  Ilarbert.  Miss  Bertie 
Smith. 

б.  Topic  on  education  by  Mr.  Esterbrook. 

G.  G.  Harbert,  Sec.  R.  B.  Chaplin,  Pres. 


The  Mobrisoxville  Central.— Teachers’  Institute  met  at  Ray- 
mond. March  21,  1891.  Teachers  present:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Conner.Missee 
Replogle,  CoWgill,  Corterfleld,  Watson,  Chapman,  Dev:  Messrs. 
Banes,  Selby,  Adams,  Scott,  Tilden,  Peebles.  The  last  institute  in  the 
central  will  be  held  at  Harvel,  March  25,  1891,  at  which  time  the  fol- 
lowing program  will  be  given: 

Mnsic. 

Primary  Number  Work— Miss  Lou  Watson. 

How  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  institutes?— A.  Zimmer- 
man, C.  E.  Peebles. 

Music. 

NOON. 

Music. 

Best  methods  in  geography— Prof.  Seth  H.  Tilden. 

Oration— Miss  Elma  Grundy. 

What  will  best  advance  our  rural  schools?— F.  M.  Scott. 

Music. 

Debate:  Resolved  “That  a State  Uniformity  of  text-books  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  our  schools.’"  Aff.,  W.  H.  Nelms; 
Neg.  C.  S.  Adams. 

All  teachers  in  the  central  are  specially  invited.  A11  lovers  of 
school  are  welcome.  A.  N.  Banes,  Chairman. 

Delia  A.  Dey,  Secretary. 


East  Pana  School  Report,  February,  1891. 


"Whole  No.  enrolled. 522 

Average  No.  belonging 492 

Average  daily  attendance 456 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  average  No.  belonging.  93 

Cases  tardiness 14 

Time  lost  bj  tardiness 2 hr.  27m. 

No.  neither  absent  nor  tardy 199 

No.  of  visitors 42 

Days  school  was  in  session 20 


Note. — This  report  is  based  upon  the  actual  atten- 
dance. Pupils  present  for  a half  day  were  not 
counted  present  the  whale  day. 

* W.  T.  Gooden,  Prin. 


ILLINOIS  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  diplomas  are  now  ready  for  those  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  work  of  three  years  or  three 
grades.  They  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  printer’s 
art  and  I am  sure  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  owns  one 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
parlor. 

Teachers  are  earnestly  requsted  to  send  to  me  the 
names  of  their  pupils  who  have  carefully  read  the 
books  prescribed  for  one  year.  Be  careful  to  tell 
what  books  have  been  read  so  that  proper  credit  may 
be  given  on  the  records. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 
Decatur,  111. 

ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  questions  on  the  reading  of  the  present  year 
are  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for 
them.  Teachers  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  for 
them  at  once. 

They  cover  “Hawthorne  and  His  Friends”  “Bald- 
win’s Psychology  and  Education”  and  “Page’s  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching.” 

Teachers  may  write  on  the  first  two,  the  first  and 
third,  or  all  three  as  they  may  prefer. 

It  must  be  understood  that  those  who  passed  in 
“Page”  last  year  must  take  the  two  last  of  the  three 
books.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 

Decatur,  HI. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Amtria. — Vienna  has  168  public  schools,  namely 
125  elementary,  39  high  schools  and  4 in  which  both 
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elementary  and  high  school  classes  are  taught.  Of 
the  125  elementary  schools  58  are  for  boys,  58  for 
girls  only,  and  nine  for  both  sexes.  Of  the  89  high 
schools  17  are  for  boys,  19  for  girls,  3 are  for  both 
sexes.  In  Vienna  the  elementary  schools  are  called 
“Volksschulen,”  the  high  schools  “Baugerschulen”  or 
“Mittelschulen.” 

School  Kitchens.  The  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  school  kitchens  in  Vienna  during  the  win- 
ter of  1889-90  shows  that  indigent  pupils  were  pro- 
vided with  a good  dinner  (soup,  vegetables  and  bread.) 
The  number  thus  provided  for  was  2,869  a day ; but 
the  real  number  is  much  greater.  Many  pupils  come 
with  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  cook  is 
told  to  help  the  older  children, who  thus  “provide  for  the 
family,”  more  plentifully.  Often  children  come  to 
school  who  are  not  enrolled  and  ask  for  a dinner 
which  is  never  refused.  In  132  days  381,577  dinners 
have  been  served,  but  if  the  foregoing  is  considered, 
the  number  is  more  than  400,000.  Lately  these  kitch- 
ens cannot  supply  all  the  children  who  come;*  poverty 
and  starvation  are  spreading  in  Vienna. 

Germany. — Latest  statistics  concerning  German 
Universities. 


Bavaria  • 

Saxony 

Wnrttenberg 

Baden 

Hessia 

Mecklenburg 

Thuringia 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Anhalt 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Alsace  and  Lorraine 
Germany  (average) 


Theology. 

10.9 


Law.  Medicine. 
10.4  17.9 


10.1 

22.8 

17.9 

10.9 

16.5 
16.1 
15.1 

14.0 
13.4 

5.3 

12.1 

5.2 

11.6 


16.8 

17.1 

19.2 

16.3 

15.4 
8.4 

16.5 

17.6 
12.8 
16.2 

6.0 

14.3 


16.8 

17.2 

12.9 


23.1 
16.8 

17.6 

22.2 
19.9 
18.1 

30.6 
8.5 

17.7 


Philosophy. 

13.2 

11.7 

12.8 

8.5 

19.0 

22.0 

18.5 

18.2 

10.1 

14.7 

19.6 
19.6 

31.8 
7.4 

13.5 


56.9 

61.3 

75.9 
79.5 

74.4 

66.5 
51.2 

67.4 

70.5 
55.8 
90.7 

27.1 

57.1 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  ratio  of  students 
from  the  different  German  states  for  every  100,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  words,  it  tells  that  of  every 
100,000  inhabitants,  Germany  has  57  1-10  students  in 
the  universities,  or  5.71  students  of  every  1000  inhab- 
itants, or  0.571  percent.  That  of  these,  0.116  percent 
study  Theology,  0.143  per  cent  study  Law,  0.177  per 
cent  study  Medicine,  and  0.135  per  cent  study  Philos- 
ophy. The  numbers  are  given  for  the  winter  semester 
1879-90.  Statist.  Archiy. 


GRADED  MUSIC  IN  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  superintendents 
and  others  who  wish  music  taught  in  their  Summer 
Institutes.  Refer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

Chas.  H.  Greene,  Peoria,  111. 


We  have  seen  Mr.  Greene’s  work  in  Institutes  and 
can  most  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  County  Super- 
intendents. Great  good  would  be  done  by  introduc- 
ing music  in  a systematic  and  practical  way  into 
every  county  Institute  in  Illinois. — Editor. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  “Popular  Red  Express”  given  on 
another  page. — Adv. 


Hill  I JQ  nPAU/IMPQ  Interest  the  Little  Folks. 

MULL  O UnAwINUo  Havft  you  tried  them? 

Used  by  thousands  of  teachers.  185  designs  only  25 
cents.  C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  Salvation  Army  educates  its  soldiers  in  a most 
practical  way,  as  we  learn  from  the  manual  of  instruc- 
tion, where  the  following  subjects,  among  others  are 
treated : 

1.  Behavior. 

а.  Sold'erly,  on  meeting  comrades. 

б.  On  entering  a room. 

c.  In  transacting  business. 

d.  In  speaking  of  officers. 

2.  Business. 

a.  Habits  of,  essential  to. 

3.  Controversy. 

a.  Doctrina1,  not  to  hold  any. 

4.  Debt. 

a.  Evils  of. 

b.  How  to  keep  out  of. 

c.  How  to  get  out  of. 

d.  Must  not  get  into. 

e.  Success  of  corps  damaged  by. 

f.  Soldiers  scattered  by. 

tj.  Extension  hindered  by. 

5.  Eating  too  much. 

6.  Grumbling. 

a.  To  keep  from. 

7.  Letters. 

a.  How  to  write. 

b.  Sample  of  one. 

c.  What  to  put  in. 

8.  Sore  throats. 

a.  Water  treatment  for. 

9.  Thinking. 

a.  Habit  of. 

10.  Truth. 

How  would  it  do  for  a manual  of  this  kind  to  be 
issued  by  the  departments  of  public  instruction  in  the 
various  states  for  the  benefit  of  teachers?  It  is  true 
that  many  do  not  need  it,  but  there  is  a minority  that 
does,  especially  as  to  “Business  habits,”  “Debts,” 
“Letters,  how  to  write;”  the  last  and  first,  as  we  have 
occasion  to  know.  If  discipline  is  necessary  in  an 
army  of  Salvation,  how  much  more  in  an  army  of  ed- 
ucation.— The  School  Journal. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Co.,  111.,  March  19, 1891. 

Many  of  the  teachers  of  our  county  are  taking  your  valuable  journal 
and  they  all  like  it.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  best  journals  in  the  L' nited 
States.  It  aids  the  experienced  teacher  in  taking  the  Course  of  Study 
in  a systematic  way.  It  stimulates  the  young  teacher  and  prompts 
him  to  judicious  and  careful  work.  It  pays  no  attention  to  slander- 
ing other  journals  but  has  higher  and  purer  motives.  In  fact,  it  fills 
a long-felt  vacancy  in  our  educational  circles. 

T.  H.  Stubbs,  Co.  Sup't  Schools. 

Westfield,  N.  Dak.,  March  4,  1891. 

I am  glad  to  have  taken  the  School  News  as  a help  in  teaching.  It 
gives  every  teacher  a clear  and  concise  conception  of  the  practical 
work  in  the  school  room.  It  gives  good  diagrams  for  illustrations.  I 
have  already  applied  some  in  my  school.  The  School  News  should 
be  in  every  school  because  every  teacher  can  get  satisfactory  assis- 
tance by  reading  it.  Wif.tze  Boschker. 

Plankinton,  S.  Dak.,  March  7,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  as  good,  if  not  the  best  educational  jour- 
nal, that  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining. 

Kate  Taubman,  Co.  Sup’t. 

Metropolis,  Massac  Co.,  111.,  March  16, 1891. 

In  regard  to  tha  School  News,  I will  say  that  I will  try  to  get  every 
teacher  in  this  county- to  subscribe  for  it. 

J.  M.  Reynolds,  Co.  Sup't. 

Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.  111.,  March  3, 1891. 

I would  not  be  without  the  School  News  for  five  times  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  John  H.  Byren. 
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Roodhouse,  Greene  Co.,  IU.,  March  23, 1891. 

I have  nnml  ere  of  the  School  News  for  nearly  two  years  and  find 
l ist  year's1  journal*  very  helpful  while  those  for  this  yeur  are  better 
sUl  When  I fad  to  take  the  News  you  may  know  that  I have  “re- 
tired." J.  C.  Smith. 

Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  March  2, 1891. 

I am  a subscriber  for  your  School  News  and  think  i‘,  the  best  paper 
1 have  ever  seen  on  school  work.  Ida  F.  Thulien. 

Wayne  City,  Wayne  Co..  Hi.,  March  6, 1891. 

Your  Journal  is  the  greatest  help  to  teachers,  of  any  I have  ever 
read.  W.  W.  Proudfit. 

Ivy,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  24,  1891. 

I am  a reader  of  the  School  News  and  find  it  to  be  the  most  practical 
journal  I can  get,  and  would  he  glad  to  see  it  find  its  way  to  all  teach- 
ers. Emma  Thompson. 

Scotif  Land,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  March  4,  1891. 

I find  the  School  News  a rich  mine  of  practical  information  for  the 
teacher.  All  teachers  in  need  of  a competent  aid  will  find  it  to  their 
benefit  to  read  this  publication.  A.  Vansceyk,  Prin.  Schools. 

Scott  Land,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  March  14, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  and  Practical  Educator  a rich  mine  of  useful 
information.  Hate  never  read  a better  journal,  and  I expect  to  be  a 
subscriber  as  long  as  I am  engaged  in  teaching.  Success  to  The  News. 

Anna  Grimes,  Primary  Teacher. 

Murray.  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  March  16,  1891. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  a very  great  help  in  school  work  and 
in  following  the  outline  of  study  which  has  been  adopted  in  Brown 
county.  Nellie  L.  Light. 

Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  March  16, 1891. 

I am  greatly  pleased  with  your  paper  and  find  it  a most  valuable  aid 
in  the  school  room.  Lulu  Weber. 

Bennenville,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  March  17, 1891. 

I think  the  School  News  has  helped  ine  more  in  my  work  than  any 
othf  r journal  that  I have  ever  taken.  J.  H.  Hanch. 

Clark,  Clark  Co.,  S.  D.,  March  19,  1891. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  an  aid  to  school  work  vour  journal  is 
l.y  far  the  most  helpful  I have  yet  seen.  Eva  E.  Baker. 


Pawnee,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  March  23, 1891. 

I h ive  been  taking  the  School  News  three  successive  years  and  have 
not  missed  an  issue.  After  having  received  the  whole  number  for  the 
year,  I bind  them  together  for  future  reference.  G.  E.  Dobbs. 

Lower  Bills,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  March  27,  1891. 

I consider  The  School  News  an  excelie.it  journal  for  both  experi- 
enced and  unexperienced  teachers.  Silas  Daily. 

Hecla,  Erown  Co.,  S.  D.,  March  30,  1391. 

The  School  News  and  the  Manual  make  teaching  a plei  s int  task 
alike  to  teacher  and  pupils.  Ada  Shattuck. 

Bolivia,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  March  31,  1891. 

In  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  school-room  I have  never  seen  so 
suggestive,  so  helpful,  so  practical  a work  for  teachers  as  the  School 
News.  “If  that  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it.1'  An!  like  good  wine 
it  grows  better  with  age,  each  succeeding  number  seems  to  lie  an  im- 
provement on  its  predecessor.  May  its  editor  live  long  to  cheer  and 
bless  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  H.  P.  Hart. 

Hodges  Park,  Alexandrer  Co.,  111..  March  28,  1891: 

The  School  News  is  of  so  much  value  to  me  that  I could  not  think 
of  dropping  it.  Liknie  Cook. 

Teheran,  Mason  Co.,  111.,  March  25, 1891. 

Tl.e  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me  during  the  past  six 
months.  Cornelia  Jones. 

Moweaqua,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  March  27,  1891. 

I could  not  get  along  without  The  School  News.  I take  two  other 
school  journals  but  it  beats  them  ail.  G-  W.  Hyland. 

Carmi,  White  Co.,  111.,  March  30,  1891. 

My  thanks  are  due  you  for  the  many  good  things  you  have  had  in 
The  School  News.  I have  found  many  things  that  helped  me  in  my 
work.  Ida  A.  Swan. 

Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  Ill,  March  31,  1891. 

I like  your  journal  very  much.  Ida  A.  Smith. 

Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  March  2,  1891. 

Th?  School  News  is  gradually  growing  in  favor  with  the  teachers 
and  X think  they  will  gradually  fall  into  Tine  as  regular  subscribers. 

he  teachers  like  it  better  the  more  they  read  it. 

W.  F.  Dillon,  Co.  Sup’t  Schools. 


$48.  18  WEEKS  IN  SCHOOL.  $48. 

WIHIEIRJE? 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  DANVILLE,  IND. 

History:  1 876,  48  Students.  1890,  1 200  Students. 
WHY  SUCH  A GROWTH? 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS,  GOOD  LOCATION,  THOROUGH  WORK,  EXPENSES  LOW. 

BOARD,  TUITION  AND  ROOM  RENT,  1 8 WEEKS,  BEGINNING  MAR.  3 1 ,’9 1 , $48 

SPRING  TERM,  March  3 1,  1 S3  1 . 

This  is  the  term  for  teachers  who  are  at  work  in  the  winter  and  wish  to  review  or  do  advanced  work  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  This  is  the  cheapest  10  weeks  term  in  the  year;  but  little  fire  is  needed,  tuition  is 
only  $8.00  for  the  term,  board  $1.50  per  week,  room  50  cents  per  week.  $27.00  will  secure  all  the  above  for 
entire  term.  There  will  be  nearly  a hundred  different  classes  daily  this  term,  and  every  one  can  certainly  get 
what  is  wanted.  Following  on  this  is  the  ever  popular 

RB"VTEl"Vyr  T‘BR,M,  Juns  0,  1 3 FT  X . 

Which  continues  8 weeks.  Tuition  $6.00;  for  both  terms,  $13.00.  Tuition,  board  and  room  rent  for  both 
terms,  $48.00.  In  these  terms  one  can  complete  the  COMMERCIAL  COURSE,  Surveying  Course,  Teachers 
and  Preparatory  Courses,  Review  all  the  Common  Branches,  and  in  fact  there  is  hardly  a line  that  one  can 
not  pursue.  Write  for  information  on  these  terms,  either  separate  or  together. 

We  have  a Miscellaneous  Course  in  which  the  student  can  take  just  whatever  studies  he  wishes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

With  this  are  the  Preparatory-,  Teachers’,  Scientific,  Classic,  Law,  Music  (Piano,  Organ,  Comet,  Flute, 
Violin,  Guitar,  etc.),  Surveying  and  Engineering,  Commercial  and  Art  Course. 

Danville  is  20  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  with  four  trains  each  way  per  day.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
and  is  healthful.  There  are  six  churches,  and  all  ire  glai  to  have  the  students  attend.  The  citizens  of  Dan- 
ville do  all  they  can  to  make  the  students  feel  at  hi  me.  We  throw  around  the  students  a pure  atmosphere, 
and  often  young  men  and  women  change  to  a better  life  while  in  Danville.  Our  students  are  largely  from  the 
country,  and  don’t  bring  with  them  the  many  vices  found  in  cities. 

We  will  gladly  answer  all  questions  by  personal  letter.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Post.  Address, 

J,  A.  JOSEPH,  President, 
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Casey,  Clark  Co..  Ill , March  80,  1801. 

The  teachers  of  Casey  that  are  reading  the  News  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  Walter  Grissom. 

Poe,  O..  March  20,  1801. 

Wishing  success  to  the  grand  ol  1 School  News,  I remain  as  ever,  its 
ardent  supporter,  M.J.  Crocker. 

Delivan,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  March  28,  1801. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  News,  und  think  no  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  do  without  it.  Belle  Culbertson. 

Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  March  27,  1801. 

The  School  News  is  lust  the  journal  I want  for  everyday  work  in 
school.  It  has  no  equal.  Every  teacher  of  the  state  should  take  it. 

Allen  Curry. 

Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  March  30,  1891. 

School  News  is  an  excellent  paper  and  I would  not  try  to  teach 
without  it.  Fannie  Morgan. 

Enfield,  White  Co.,  Ill , March  28,  1801. 

I think  the  School  News  is  a valuable  journal.  It  has  been  a great 
help  to  me  this  winter  in  my  school  I find  that  every  number  is 
better  than  the  one  preceding  it.  Matthew  Martin. 

Magnolia,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  March  31, 1801. 

I find  much  practical  work  in  Ttie  School  News,  and  although  pre- 
pared more  especially  for  the  teacher,  I have  found  it  useful  to  myst  If 
as  a pupil  in  the  Dixon  Normal.  In  a week  I will  assume  the  duties 
of  a teacher  and  expect  to  use  your  valuable  paper  as  a guide. 

Gertrude  Wilson. 

Moawequa,  Shelby  Co.,  111..  March  28, 1801. 

I am  sure  the  Schorl  News  has  more  than  repaid  me  for  the  amount 
of  subscription  it  has  cost  me,  and  I am  glad  to  know  it  has  so  large  a 
number  of  patrons.  J.  A.  Reed. 

Diamond,  Newton  Co.,  Mo.,  March  21, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  well  received  here  and  I think  we  can  send  in  a 
good  list  next  year.  S.  B.  Keaog. 

Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  March  23,  1801. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  the  School  News  in  this  county. 

F.  M.  Swenoel. 

Parsons,  Kan.,  March  25, 1891. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News,  and  find  it  a valuable  aid 
in  my  teaching.  Etta  Ellis. 

Cisne,  Wayne  Co.,  Ill , March  26, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  journal  to  create  an  interest  in  school 
I have  found.  I like  it  better  all  the  time.  Very  truly, 

Myrta  L.  Murphy. 


Nebo,  Pike  Co.,  III.,  April  1,  1891. 

So  far  as  ^ood  school  papers  urn  concerned.  I do  not  want  a better 
one  than  The  School  News.  D.  N.  Hradbimi. 

Washington,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill  , March  30,  1891. 

The  Scho<  1 News  Is  always  u welcome  visitor  to  me,  ami  mi  invalu- 
able aid  to  me  in  my  school  work.  Ell  i B.  BonDurant 

Holland,  Neb.,  March  30,  1891. 

I am  very  much  pleused  with  the  School  News.  It  Is  a great  aid  to 
teachers.  B.  J.  Brethonuer. 

Bluffs,  Scott  Co.,  111.,  March  31,  1801. 

I want  the  school  news  still  continued  to  my  address  as  It  Is  very 
helpful.  Mrs.  M.  K.  White. 

Newmunsville,  Cass  Co.,  III.,  March  31,  1801. 

Enclosed  find  81.25  for  the  School  News.  It  Is  worth  the  money, 
and  I woul  1 not  teach  without  it,  if  I could  get  It. 

Lydia  E.  Millard. 

Mt.  Erie,  Wuyne  Co.,  Ill  , March  31,  1891. 

I have  used  the  School  News  two  years  and  I woul  1 not  be  without 
it.  I think  it  the  best  school  paper  published.  W.  D.  McIntosh. 

Nameoki,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  March  81,  1801. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  It  is  a greot  help 

Einmu  Eberhardt. 

Hardin,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill , March  28,  1891. 

I appreciate  Thp  School  News  and  must  have  It  as  long  as  I teach. 
Every  number  is  full  of  good  things.  It  is  fur  superior  to  any  of  the 
educational  papers  that  I know.  Anna  McDonald. 

Webster,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  March  20, 1891. 

I could  not  think  of  being  in  the  school  room  without  the  Schoi  1 
News.  With  best  wishes,  I am  a faithful  friend  to  the  News. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Robinson. 


If  you  desire  to  prepare  for  a First  Grade  Certifi- 
cate or  a State  Certificate  attend  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms.  It  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  west.  Spring  term 
opens  March  31,  and  Summer  term  June  9th. 

W.  R.  Humphrey,  Pres. 

Covington,  lnd. 


Memorial  Day, 

Arbor  Day, 
Flag  Day, 

Mother’s  Day, 
Penmanship  Day. 


12  Fine  Exercises,  132  pp.,  25  cents. 
Address, 

H.  R.  Pattengill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


For  ten  years,  has  ben  the  educational  resort 
during  the  Spring  aid  Summer,  for  principals  and 
all  grades  of  teachers  ar.d  students.  This  year 
they  will  come  from  every  state  and  the  Canadas 
for  Science,  Language,  Art,  Music,  Business 
Course,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Oratory  and  Pen 
Art.  Expenses  the  least  and  accommodations  the 
best.  Send  for  special  circular  naming  the  course 
you  are  interested  in.  Address, 

J.  33.  IDILiXjE,  Prin. 

Dixon,  111. 


The  finest  quality  of  Bells  for  Churches, 
Chimes,  Schools,  etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

VAN  DUZEN  He  TIFT,  Cincinnati, O. 


TAYLORVILLE  TEACH- 
ERS' INSTITUTE. 

Program  for  the  Taylorville 
Teachers’  Institute  to  be  held 
at  the  East  School  building, 
April  18,  1891. 

What  should  be  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  parent? — Em- 
ma Morrison,  Lena  White, Mr. 
DeMotte,  Mr.  Thornhill. 

Proper  incentives  for  study. 
— Louise  Milligan,  Loretta 
Baughman,  Ezra  Turner,  Ed. 
Cook. 

Psychology,  Chapter  VII. 
Hawthorne  and  his  Friends, 
same  as  last  month. 

All  members  are  earnestly 
requested  to  be  present  as  im- 
portant business  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

By  order  of  Com. 


THE  PRANG 


COURSE  III  FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

Dr.  Arnold  Dodel,  of  the  University  of 
Zurich,  in  a critical  survey  of  Instruction  in 
Drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Europe 
and  America,  says  of  ttie  Prang  Course  (Pae- 
dagogium,  Leipzig,  April,  '89.) 

“If  we  consider  the  PRANG 
COURSE  as  a whole  and  compare, 
it  with  corresponding  methods  pro- 
vided for  teaching  Drawing  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Europe , its  great 
superiority  ennnot  escape  us.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a step  in  practical  pedagog- 
ics surpassing  anything  which  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  Eu- 
rope.1" 

Circulars  describing  the  Text-Books  and 
Models  provided  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 

PRANG’S  PRIMARY  COURSE, 

PRANG'S  SHORTER  COURSE, 

PRANG’S  COMPLETE  COURSE, 

will  be  sent  on  application.  Send  for  sam- 
ples of 

PRANG’S  STANDARD  COLORED  PAPERS, 
The  most  beautiful  yet  prepared  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  colors  are  based  on  the 
Spectrum,  and  have  been  approved  only  after 
long  and  careful  experiment  under  the  person- 
al supervision  of  Mr.  Prang.  The  tones  of 
each  color  are  soft  and  transparent,  and  are 
most  carefully  graded. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address, 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 
151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Wm.  S.  Mack,  Western  Manager. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’ 

READING  CIRCLE  ! 

Offers  to  Teachers  carefully  selected  courses  of 
Heading.  Certificates  and  diplomas  awarded. 

ILLINOIS  * PUPILS’  * READING  * CIRCLE 

(Organized  January  1,  1889.) 

Offers  a course  of  two  books  for  Intermediate 
pupils,  and  one  of  three  books  for  Advanced 
>ils. 

or  circulars  and  full  information,  address 

Ej.  -A_.  G-A-STlVl-AJISr,  Manager, 
Decatur,  III. 

PRIMER  OF 

PEDAGOGY. 

By  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  Teacher  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School.  Just  what  the 
times  demand.  Cloth.  108  pp.,  25 
cents. 

With  the  Moderator,  a Semi- 
monthly School  paper  of  32  pages 
each  issue,  one  year  $1.60. 

Address, 

H.  K.  Pattengill. 

Lansing,  Mich. 


University  of  Illinois 

Courses  in  Agriculture:  Architecture:Engin- 
eering,  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Mining:  Chem- 
istry; Natural  History;  English  and  Modern 
Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.  Women  admitted.  For 
information,  address 

SELIM  H.  PEABODY,  L.  L.  D., Champaign,  111. 


Illinois  State 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

For  the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The 
full  Course  of  Study  requires  three  years.  Tu- 
ition free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves  to 
teach  in  the  state;  to  others  $32  per  year. 
High  School  Department  offers  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  preparing  for  College  or  for  Busi- 
ness. Tuition  $32  per  year.  Grammar  School 
Department  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for 
obtaining  a good,  practical  education.  Tuition 
$25  per  year.  Terms  begin  September  8, 1890, 
and  January  5,  1891.  For  particulars  address 
JOHN  W.  COOK,  President,  Normal,  111. 

^TEACHERS,  PUPILS  AND  PARENTS ^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman's 

KING  OF  OILS  I 

Will  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut,  or 
Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well  regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by- 

DR.  H.  C.  Chapman  & Son, 

Taylorville,  111. 


UHMPQT  WHRIfl  820  toS4°  a 

nUNLOl  If  U KM  week  by  ear 
nest  men  and  women.  We  furnish  the  capi 
tal!  If  you  mean  business,  drop  us  a card  and 
get  some  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes! 
A legitimate  line  of  goods,  and  honest  men 
wanted  to  introduce  them  in  town  and  country. 
Don’t  wait!  Address,  at  once,  P.  O.  Box, 
649,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


onucnill  CC  at  wholesale.  Six 
OUntUULEO  Sent  for  15  cents. 
Adapted  to  the  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  same  as  are  retailed  at  5 cents 
apiece.  Thousands  have  been  sold. 
C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 

~ CAPACITY 


Silver,  Burdett  & Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading  is  by  Miss 
Emma  J.  Todd,  Training  Teacher  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Aurora,  111.:  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A. 
M.,  Sup't  of  8chools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Welsh's  Language  Series. 

Dr.  Stowell's  Elementarv  Physiology,  “A 
Healthy  Body.” 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing. 

The  Normal  Music  Course. 

Write  for  terms  of  introduction. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  & CO., 

ROBERT  FORESMAN, 

Gen'l  Western  Man'gr,  122  & 124  Wabash  Av, 

CHICAGO. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE 

Spencerian 
Steel  PensP 

ir  IIAT  A 8AJHPEE  CARD  of 
||"  |U||  I the  leading  numbers 

II  I1U  I will  be  sent  FMEE  on 
receipt  of  return  postage,  2 CElfTS. 


Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH, 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Fe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily. 

tween  Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Pan),  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 

3STOK.TH  AND  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  t 
D.  W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


400  MACHINES  PER  DAY 


NEW  SHOPS  OF  THE 

DAYIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Built  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  1889. 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.  was  organ, 
ized  and  made  its  first  machines  at  Watertown- 
N.  Y.,  in  1866,  since  which  time  it  has  twice 
enlarged  its  factory  at  that  place.  The  largely 
increased  business  of  the  past  few  years  has 
exceeded  the  company’s  ability  to  supply  the 
demand  from  the  old  works,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  them  and  build  anew  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

The  new  factory  is  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  is  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  largest 


per  day. 

floor  space,  requiring  a walk  of  more  than  a 
mile  to  "o  through  the  building.  Is  not  this 
proof  of  success’  Also  proving  conclusively 
that  this  success  is  founded  on  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Davis  Vertical  Feed  Sewing  Ma- 
chine? 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

46,  48,  50,  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  111. 


THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

8 1 0 Broadway,  New  York. 


Humphreys 


Dr.  Humphreys’  Specifics  are  scientifically  and 
carefully  prepared  prescriptions  ; used  for  many 
s in  private  practice  with  success, and  forovei 
y years  used  by  the  people.  Every  single  Spe 
jiflc  is  a special  cure  for  the  disease  named. 


: Worms,  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic. 

I Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  Infants 
Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults  ... 
i Dysentery.  Griping-BIlIous Colic.... 
J Cholera  Morbus,  vomiting 

7 Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis 

8 Neuralgia,  Toothache. Faceache.... 

9 Headaches.  Sick  Headache,  Vertigo 


Periods. 

12  Whites,  too  Profuse  Periods 

13  Cronp,  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing.... 

14  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas, Eruptions. 
13  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Pains — 

16  Fever  and  Ague,  Chills,  Malaria. . 

17  Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding 

— * ~ ildl  " 


19  Catarrh,  Influenza,  Cold  In  the  Head 
24  •£&..■«& ▼tol^Cougte. 


II  g on  icily  TiuicutV/UuguD. 

Debility,  Physical  Weakness 

'■ii  Kidney  Disease „ 

28  Nervous  Debility 1 

30  Urinary  Weakness.  Welting  Bed. 
32  Diseases  of  theHeart, Palpitation  1 


m.oreent^donr^pj 

gold,  mailed  free, 

amph  reys’  Medi  cineCo.109  Fulton  St.  N Y, 


Sold  by  

of  price.  Dr.  Humphreys’ 
‘ nly  bound  in  _cloth  and 
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I call  a complete  and  generous  education  that 
which  fits  a man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and 
magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  private  and  public 
of  peace  and  war. — Milton. 


AVhen  you  want  your  address  changed,  pleane  give 
the  former  address  as  well  as  the  new  one.  If  all 
subscribers  would  observe  this  suggestion  many  gold- 
en moments  would  be  saved  at  this  office. 


TO  STRANGERS  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  The  School 
News  and  who  examine  this  number  with  a view  to 
subscribing,  a few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

During  the  school-year  much  attention  is  given  each 
month  to  work  for  the  school-room — practical  hints, 
methods,  and  suggestive  outlines — from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  pages  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  schools  using  a course  of  study.  As  to  the 
value  of  this  department  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
thousands  of  subscribers  who  have  used  it,  and 
is  asked  to  call  on  an  agent  and  examine  a file  of  the 
journal  from  September  to  April  inclusive.  The 
journal  will  speak  for  itself. 

During  the  summer  months  we  publish  many  lists 
of  questions  used  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
various  localities.  As  the  schools  draw  near  a close, 
many  teachers  make  selections  from  these  questions 
which  are  helpful  for  reviews  and  examinations. 
County  Superintendents  find  them  suggestive,  and 
they  indicate  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  li- 
cense to  teach  in  different  counties.  This  department 
is  received  with  favor  by  teachers  and  school  officers. 
Next  month’s  issue  will  be  valuable  as  it  will  contain 
a complete  list  of  questions  used  last  year  in  the  ex- 
amination for  Five-Year  State  Certificates  in  Illiiu.is. 


Mfi  APFNTis  auth°rized  to  make  misrepresen- 
I1U  HULli  i tations  concerning  this  journal  in  order 
to  secure  subscriptions.  A\re  believe  that  educational 
journalism  should  be  above  the  trickery  and  deception 
that  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  swell  sub- 
scription lists.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  want  a large  list 
of  subscribers,  ten  times  our  present  list,  and  hope  that 
our  agents  will  be  diligent  in  presenting  the  merits 
of  this  journal  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  but  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  make  overdrawn  statements, 
or  promises  that  are  never  to  be  fulfilled.  As  in  the 
past,  we  shall  try  to  make  The  School  News  help- 
ful in  its  special  line  of  work,  but  wre  make  no  mis- 
representations to  “catch”  teachers  of  all  classes,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  A\Te  believe  that 
The  School  News  is  a valuable  remedy  for  certain 
ills,  but  we  do  not  put  it  before  the  public  as  a 
“cure-all” — it  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  a cure  for  corns. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  COLUMN. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  COLUMN. 

County  Superintendents  should  not  fail  to  peruse 
from  month  to  month,  the  department  devoted  to 
school  news  from  counties  of  this  and  other  states. 
The  purpose  of  that  department  is  to  intorm  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  their  neighbors.  We  repeat  again  that 
County  Superintendents  should  know  more  of  one 
anothers'  plans  of  work. 

Have  you  issued  a circular  to  your  teachers  this 
year,  explaining  any  of  your  plans  of  work?  If  so, 
please  mail  a copy  to  this  office.  We  may  clip  and 
publish  items  from  it  that  will  be  suggestive  and  help- 
ful to  other  superintendents. 

teachers’  institutes. 

(Coutinued  from  last  month.) 

Reviewing  the  points  treated  under  this  head  last 
month: 

1st.  The  first  and  most  important  requisite  of  a 
good  institute  is  first-class  instructor's. 

2d.  It  is  a mistake  to  neglect  the  details  of  the 
work  of  an  institute  until  the  morning  of  beginning. 

3d.  It  is  a mistake  to  insist  upon  teachers  study- 
ing too  many  branches. 

4th.  Institute  instructors  can  be  overworked.  It  is 
a mistake  to  give  an  instructor  more  work  than  he  can 
do  well. 

An  important  duty  that  devolves  upon  the  County 
Superintendent  is  to  determine  the  line  of  work  that 
is  to  be  done  in  his  institute — whether  it  will  be 
“ academic " or  “ professional " and  whether  it  is  to  be 
conducted  on  the  '■'■lecture  plan"  or  on  the  '•'■recitation 
■plan." 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  Illinois  the  institute 
that  is  of  greatest  value  to  the  largest  number  is  nei- 
ther wholly  “academic”  nor  “professional,”  but  a ju- 
dicious combination  of  the  two  lines  of  work.  There 
are  extremes  that  should  be  avoided.  We  have  list- 
ened to  work  similar  to  the  following: 

'•'■How  is  California  bounded  on  the  north!' ' 

“ How  is  Calif oi'nia  bounded  on  the  east!" 

“ How  is  California  bounded  on  the  south!" 

“ How  is  California  bounded  on  the  west." 

Each  question  being  asked  by  the  instructor  and 
answered  by  some  member  of  the  class.  After  the 
four  questions  pertaining  to  the  boundary  of  Califor- 
nia had  been  asked  and  answered,  another  state  was 
taken  up  in  the  same  way,  and  this  line  of  work  kept 
up  during  the  entire  recitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  institutes  that 
were  “entirely  professional;”  where  teachers  were 
given  nothing  to  do  except  to  listen  [?]  while  Prof. 
Psychological  Pedagogy  talked  about  percepts  and 
concepts,  but  failed  to  see  that  his  hearers  formed  nei- 
ther of  the  subject  in  hand. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a great  mistake,  no  matter 
which  line  of  work  is  pursued  in  an  institute,  to  give 
the  teachers  in  attendance  no  work,  except  to  be  pas- 
sive listeners.  The  institute  should  not  be  a band  of 
picnickers,  but  a body  of  active,  systematic  school 
workers.  In  many  respects  it  should  be  a model 
school. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Champaign  Co.  iLr.,  G.  R.  Shawhan,  Co.  Supt. 

METHODS. 

1.  In  school  work  what  is  a grade?  How  many 
grades  in  the  common  branches? 

2.  Name  the  studies  pupils  of  the  first  grade 
should  pursue;  of  the  third;  of  the  seventh. 

3.  What  is  “teaching”?  What  is  a “recitation”? 
When  should  each  be  most  prominent?  Illustrate. 

4.  Show  how  “teaching”  as  you  have  defined  it 
should  be  applied  to  spelling.  What  work  in  spelling 
should  be  included  in  “recitation”? 

5.  What  is  the  principal  end  to  be  secured  in 
teaching  the  First  Reader?  What  ought  to  be  the 
degree  of  attainment  secured  on  completing  the  third 
reader? 


READING. 

(Selection)  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

1.  How  many  feet  in  each  line  of  the  stanza? 
What  kind  of  feet  in  the  piece? 

2.  Define  main,  purpled,  feign,  chambered  and 
enchanted. 

3.  Why  does  the  poet  say  “ship  of  pearl”?  “ven- 
turous bark”?  “living  gauze”?  Irised  ceiling”?  “im- 
shadowed  main”? 

4.  State  the  general  topic  of  thought  in  each  stan- 
za. 

5.  Designate  five  poetic  figures  and  show  how  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  is  enhanced. 

6.  Read  the  selection  aloud  to  the  examiner. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mark  diacritically:  bade,  saw,  there,  thief,  list- 
en, forest,  for,  palm,  boot,  with. 

2.  How  will  you  teach  spelling?  In  the  plan  you 
have  outlined,  state  the  things  you  do,  and  those  the 
pupils  do. 

3.  Indicate  the  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

4.  Indicate  ten  sounds  of  consonants. 

5.  Define  a compound  word.  How  are  words 
in  the  dictionary  shown  to  be  compound? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Write  all  the  principles  of  the  Spencerian  system. 

2.  Classify  the  small  letters,  classify  capitals. 

3.  Analyze  one  of  each  class. 

4.  Describe  the  movements  in  common  use. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  “teaching  form”?  When 
should  the  teaching  of  “form”  predominate?  When 
the  teaching  of  “movement”? 

6.  Copy  the  following  in  your  best  hand: 

“Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a single  bound, 

We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round.” 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  government.  Name  kinds  and  define 
each.  Name  two  countries  having  each  kind. 

2.  Name  the  great  lakes.  Which  is  the  largest? 
Smallest?  Lowest?  Deepest?  Name  connections  and 
final  outlet. 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  3 


3.  Give  the  relief  and  drainage  of  Africa  naming 
the  different  parts  of  the  continent. 

4.  Contrast  the  rainfall  in  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica explaining  differences. 

5.  Explain  the  system  of  locating  places  and  of 
measuring  distances  on  the  earth. 

6.  Trace  the  equator  round  the  world.  At  noon 
today,  at  each  of  the  following  places  where  will  the 
sun  appear  to  be?  Quito,  Iceland,  South  Pole? 

7.  What  season  is  beginning  in  Australia  tnow? 
Why?  Explain  fully.  What  people,  if  any,  are  the 
antipodes  of  those  in  the  United  States. 

8.  Write  a good  description  of  Mexico  with  respect 
to  its  location,  surface  climate,  productions,  and  peo- 
ple. 

9.  Name  15  bodies  of  water  that  touch  Asia  and 
all  the  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

10.  Tell  what  and  where:  Ganges,  Scilly,  Po, 

Baikal,  Hecla,  Sumatra,  Murray,  Honolulu,  Kong, 
Altai,  Monrovia,  Teneriffe,  Everest,  Babylon,  Saghal- 
ine,  and  The  Naze.  m 


HISTORY. 

1.  Name  presidents  who  have  been  twice  elected 
with  dates  of  inauguration. 

.2.  Trace  the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of 
the  Mexican  war,  the  three  campaigns,  and  the  results 
of  the  war. 

3.  Draw  maps  of  two  famous  retreats  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Write  just  enough  to  explain, 

4.  Trace  Sherman  through  the  Rebellion  by  years. 

5.  Name  five  accessions  of  territory  made  by  the 
U.  S.  From  whom  obtained,  when  and  price  paid. 

6.  State  full  extent  of  French  claims  in  North 
America.  Name  and  trace  their  great  explorers  and 
causes  of  the  last  great  war. 

7.  State  two  important  items  (not  amendments)  in 
the  constitution  regarding  slavery.  State  facts  affect- 
ing slavery  at  these  dates:  1808,  1821,  1793,  1848, 
1857. 

8.  What  induced  the  first  settlers  of  each  of  the  13 
colonies  to  settle  in  America?  Name  colonies. 

9.  Tell  what  these  did,  when,  where,  Drake,  Hud- 
son, Magellan,  Melendez,  Balboa,  DeMonts,  Cartier, 
Hennepin,  and  Cortez. 

10.  Name  the  departments  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. Are  the  officers  of  each  appointed  or  elected? 
Tell  how  in  each  case. 


GRAMMAR. 

“Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts; 

Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creature!  scorn  not  owe; 

The  daisy  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dewdrops  from  the  sun.” 

1.  Classify  the  subordinate  elements  in  the  fore- 
going and  tell  what  each  limits. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italic.  Diagram  the  selec- 
tion. 

3 & 4.  Analyze  the  following:  “A  man  can  with 
impunity  chastise  his  own  acts  in  a manner  that 
would  look  cruel  in  an  enemy,  and  will  naturally 
avoid  that  kind  of  praise  a friend  might  lavish,  know- 
ing that  he  would  be  only  ridiculed  for  vaunting  his 
own  merits.” 


5.  Write  the  verbs  in  the  above,  giving  mode, 
tense  and  voice. 

6.  Give  the  properties  of  the  relative  pronouns  in 
the  above,  and  the  construction  of  the  participles. 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating  all  the  uses  of  sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

8.  Define  conjugation, comparison,  principal  parts, 
element,  declension,  and  illustrate  each  definition. 

9.  Write  a synopsis  of  the  verb  see. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  personal  pro- 
nouns and  relative  pronouns.  Illustrate.  Between 
simple  personal  and  compound  personal.  Illustrate. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  On  what  portions  of  the  body  does  alcohol 
chiefly  act?  Tobacco? 

2.  Describe  the  stomach  and  name  its  functions. 
Name  the  digestive  fluids. 

3.  Describe  the  skin.  Give  its  uses.  Name  append- 
ages. 

4.  Name  all  the  organs  concerned  in  respiration. 
Its  purpose. 

5.  Trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood  carefully. 

6.  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  maintained  and 
distributed. 

7.  Draw  a diagram  representing  the  eye.  Name 
the  parts  and  the  function  of  each. 

8.  How  is  a cold  produced?  How  treat  it? 

9.  How  stop  bleeding?  Define  hunger.  What  be- 
comes of  the  digestive  fluids  after  digestion  Ls  accom- 
plished? 

10.  Why  ventilate  houses?  How  ventilate  a school- 
house?  What  dangers  in  ventilating? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  many  board  feet  in  29  joists,  28  ft.  long, 
16  inches  wide,  and  3 inches  thick? 

2.  Analyze  this:  If  a traveler  can  make  5-6  of 
his  journey  iu  3-7  of  a month,  what  time  will  the  en- 
tire journey  require? 

3.  By  analysis  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  14,  and  21. 

4.  What  per  cents  $re  equivalent  to  these  frac- 
tions: §,  f,  1-6,  1-11,  .005  .625?  Change  these  to 
common  and  decimal  fractions:  87 \ per  cent.,  6§  per 
cent.,  28^  per  cent.,  83  § per  cent.,  and  58J  per  cent. 

5.  Find  the  ratios:  J:l-5,  §:§.  What  do  the  an- 
swers mean?  What  is  the  standard  of  comparison  in 
ratio? 

6.  Define  a proportion.  Illustrate  showing  your 
meaning.  Write  5 mathematical  statements  about  a 
proportion  and  illustrate  each. 

7.  Draw  a trapezium,  and  tell  how  to  compute  its 
area.  Indicate  on  the  figure  by  dotted  lines  and  let- 
ters, every  line  to  be  used. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between  the 
circumference  of  a circular  lot  123  ft.  in  diameter  and 
the  perimeter  of  its  circumscribed  square? 

9.  Suppose  the  earth  7925  miles  in  diameter.  Find 
its  surface  and  contents. 

10.  What  per  cent,  interest  will  be  realized  on 
money  invested  in  4 per  cent,  bonds  at  80?  In  8 per 
cent,  bonds  at  160?  How  much  money  must  be  in- 
vested in  4 per  cent,  bonds  at  92f  to  produce  $352  in- 
come? In  4|  per  cent,  bonds  at  108  to  produce  $630 
income? 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  sura,  difference  and  product  of  17| 
and  20§.  Find  the  quotient  of  their  sum  divided  by 
their  difference. 

2.  A and  B together  have  $2100.  f of  A’s  equals 
| of  B’s.  Find  the  share  of  each. 

3.  By  selling  cloth  at  85  cents  a yard  1 gain  25 
per  cent.  What  is  the  result  if  I sell  at  60  cents  a 
yard? 

4.  A farmer  wishes  to  build  a five-board  fence 
around  a square  ten-acre  lot.  What  will  the  lumber 
cost  him  at  $12.25  per  thousand  feet? 

5.  Divide  .1  by  the  difference  between  1.  and 
.00001  and  explain. 

6.  In  a certain  school  district  the  total  valuation 
of  all  property  is  $85,500.  A owns  a farm  there  of 
160  acres  worth  $15  per  acre,  and  his  personal  proper- 
ty is  worth  $450.  How  much  will  it  increase  A’s 
school  tax  if  the  directors  decide  to  hire  a teacher  at 
$40  per  month  for  six  months,  instead  of  taking  an- 
other who  offers  to  teach  five  months  at  $30  per 
month? 

7.  A certain  young  man  paid  50  cents  per  week 
for  “chewing  tobacco,”  and  regularly  smoked  three 
cigars  per  day, worth  5 cents  each;  decided  on  Jan.  1st, 
1890,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  that  on 
the  1st  of  each  succeeding  January  he  would  loan  the 
amount  thus  saved  at  8 per  cent,  interest.  The 
amount  thus  saved  each  year  and  the  interest  on  the 
same  to  be  loaned  continuously  for  ten  years.  What 
amount  of  money  will  he  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  period? 

8.  By  one  pipe  a cistern  can  be  emptied  in  two 
hours,  and  by  another  pipe  it  can  be  emptied  in  three 
hours:  in  what  time  will  it  be  emptied  if  both  pipes 
are  running? 

9.  If  20  per  cent,  of  what  I receive  for  an  article 
is  gain,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.? 

10.  A certain  piece  of  work  can  be  done  by  A and 
B in  5J  days;  A,  B and  C can  do  this  work  in  3| 
days.  In  what  time  can  C do  it  working  alone. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  State  the  different  processes  in  digestion.  De- 
scribe the  changes  wrought  on  the  food  in  each  stage 
of  digestion. 

2.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  system,  beginning  at  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

3.  Define  the  following;  Ventilation,  diaphragm, 
pulmonary,  oxygen,  absorption. 

4.  Describe  the  brain,  naming  the  different  divi- 
sions and  giving  the  functions  of  each  divisions. 

5.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms; 
Stimulant,  narcotic,  alimentary,  bronchial,  lymphatic. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mark  these  words:  feint,  there,  police,  fork, 
rude,  work,  what,  bum,  ask,  full. 

2.  Properly  use  each  word  in  a sentence:  tier,  du- 
plicate, requisite,  necessary,  meditate. 

3.  Spell  50  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  American  Indians 
as  they  were  found  by  the  early  explorers. 

2.  Give  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia 
and  New  Fork. 

3.  Write  a sketch  of  the  history  of  Illinois.  Let 
the  sketch  include  early  explorations,  settlements, 
changes  in  authority  exercised  over  this  territory, 
date  of  admission,  and  state  officers  at  present  time. 

4.  .State  the  events  which  we  associate  with  each 
of  these  names:  Braddock,  Franklin,  Edison,  Dred 
Scott,  Ericson,  Longstreet,  Stuyvesant,  Oglethorpe, 
Pontiac,  LaSalle. 

5.  Why  was  the  Louisiana  purchase  so  important? 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  consummated?  Locate  it. 

6.  Trace  Gen.  Taylor’s  campaigns  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  State  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  closed 
this  war. 

7.  Trace  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  through  the  Civil 
War. 

8.  What  reasons  are  given  in  the  Preamble  for 
making  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Are  the  zones  natural  or  artificial  divisions? 
Why? 

2.  Name  the  countries  of  Europe  in  the  same 
latitude  as  New  York.  How  do  they  compare  with 
New  York  in  climate?  Why? 

3.  Locate  the  following:  Sahara,  Suez  Canal,  Jo- 
liet, Melbourne,  Hayti,  Nile,  Rio  Janeiro,  Ceylon, 
Corsica,  Madras. 

4.  Trace  a trip  by  water  from  Milwaukee  to  Balti- 
more. 

5.  Name  the  Republics  of  the  world. 

6.  Name  the  territories  of  the  U.  S. 

7.  Locate  the  principal  cotton  region  of  the  United 
States;  the  principal  lumber  regions;  the  principal 
mineral  region. 

8.  Sketch  the  Miss.  River,  with  its  principal  trib- 
utaries. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  difference 
between  grammar  work  and  language  work?  At 
what  do  you  particularly  aim  in  teaching  each  branch 
of  this  work? 

2.  Explain  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  I bought  John’s  and  Henry’s 
farms.  I bought  John  and  Henry’s  farms. 

3.  Write  a sentence  having  two  subjects.  Write 
a sentence  having  the  subject  modified  by  a clause. 
Write  a sentence  having  the  predicate  modified  by  a 
clause. 

4.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  run,  in  the  first 
person  plural. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  lady,  penny,  father-in-law, 
wharf,  datum,  vortex,  radius,  women,  German,  ox,  and 
analysis. 

6.  Write  a sentence  containing  the  principal  parts 
of  the  verbs  go  and  be. 

7.  Diagram  or  analyze  the  following:  They  ap- 
prehended that  he  might  have  been  carried  off  by 
gypsies. 

8.  Write  a short  biography  of  Gen.  Sherman. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  accent,  orthography,  syllable  and  letter? 

2.  Mark  diacritically;  memory,'  engine,  raisin, 
dance,  parting,  cottage. 

3.  Spell  the  plural  of  echo,  folio,  sheaf,  valley, 
vanity  tomato. 

4.  Use  the  following  words  correctly  in  sentences: 
martial,  principal,  affect,  mantle  and  Briton. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  orthography 
and  orthoepy.  What  is  essential  to  every  syllable? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  a relative  pronoun?  In  what  does  it  dif- 
fer from  a personal  pronoun! 

2.  Use  an  infinitive  as  a subject;  as  an  attribute; 
as  an  object. 

3.  Define  mode  and  tense.  Discuss  the  time  in- 
dicated in  present  and  present  perfect  tense  of  the 
indicative  and  potential  modes. 

4.  Classify  adverbs. 

5.  Define  participle  and  parse  the  participles  in 

the  following  sentences : Running  is  a good  exer- 

cise. The  boy  running  rapidly  escaped.  The  sun  is 
setting. 

6.  Write  a sentence  showing  the  use  of  a noun  or 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case;  as  subject  of  a sen- 
tence; as  attribute  of  a sentence;  in  apposition  with 
subject;  in  apposition  with  attribute. 

7.  Analyze:  Whichever  road  you  take  will  bring 
you  to  the  city. 

8.  Show  the  error,  if  any,  in  the  followiug  sen- 
tences: Any  one  may  take  a copy  as  he  pass  out  the 
door.  Let  him  do  like  us.  Mr.  Brown  needs  a phy- 
sician who  is  sick. 

9.  How  are  sentences  classified  in  respect  to  use? 
in  respect  to  form? 

10.  Analyze  and  parse:  This  is  the  book,  that 
that  man  bought. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Give  and  define  the  general  principles  used  in 
penmanship. 

2.  Analyze  A.  Q.  W.  R. 

.3.  Analyze  a,  1,  m,  r and  s. 

4.  How  much  time  should  be  given  daily  to  pen- 
manship? 

5.  How  soon  would  you  have  children  use  the 
pen? 

6.  How  soon  do  you  teach  children  to  write  script 
letters? 

7.  Explain  the  front  position;  the  side  position. 

8.  Write:  The  cannonading  was  heard  in  Wash- 
ington. 

9.  Why  should  children  sit  erect  in  writing? 

10.  Explain  the  arm  movement. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  1 furlong,  12  ft.  and  11  inches  to  the 
decimal  of  a mile. 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  and  the  G.  C.  D.  of  24,48, 90, 
120  and  150. 

3.  The  population  of  Chicago  in  1879  was  298,983, 
which  was  717  less  than  f of  the  population  of  Brook- 
lyn. What  was  the  population  of  Brooklyn? 


4.  The  longitude  of  Boston  is  71  degrees,  3 min- 
utes and  30  seconds,  V.  That  of  San  Francisco  is 
122  degrees,  25  minutes  and  40  seconds  W.  When  it 
is  noon  at  Boston,  what  is  the  time  at  San  Francisco? 

5.  A.  sells  goods  for  $438  and  loses  10  per  cent. 
How  much  should  he  have  sold  them  for  to  gain  12.$ 
per  cent? 

6.  How  long  must  $350  be  at  simple  interest  to 
amount  to  $404.25? 

7.  What  per  cent,  of  4 of  g is  .75  times  .3? 

8.  An  agent  sold  goods  at  2$  per  cent,  commission. 
His  com.  was  $50.  How  many  dollars  worth  of  goods 
did  he  "Sell? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
bank  discount  of  $864  for  1 yr.  4 mo.  at  6 per  cent.? 

10.  Find  sq.  rt.  of  198,025;  cube  rt.  of  262.144. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  the  Alimentarj  Canal. 

2.  Give  a brief  description  of  the  heart. 

3.  Of  what  are  bones  composed  and  what  quality 
does  each  give  to  bones? 

4.  How  does  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  affect 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

5.  Give  some  important  hygienic  rules  in  reference 
to  foods. 

6.  Describe  the  lymphatics  and  tell  their  use. 

7.  Why  should  a person  bathe  after  leaving  a sick 
room? 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  structure  of  muscles  and 
their  uses. 

9.  Name  some  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system. 

10.  What  are  the  benefits  of  cooking  food? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  fully  the  drainage  of  North  America. 

2.  Name  in  order  the  bodies  of  water  through 
which  a boat  would  pass  in  going  from  Kansas  City 
to  Philadelphia. 

3.  Name  in  order  the  countries  of  Europe  which 
border  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  giving  the  capital 
of  each. 

4.  Make  a full  and  neat  outline  of  the  study 
of  N.  A.  as  a whole. 

5.  Name  in  order  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  U. 
S.;  five  states  having  largest  population,  and  five  lar- 
gest rivers. 

6.  Locate  the  following  cities:  Hamburg,  Rio 

Janeiro,  Pittsburgh,  Glasgow,  Damascus,  Odessa, 
Lyons,  Melbourne. 

7.  Bound  Kentucky;  name  its  capital,  largest  city, 
chief  products. 

8.  Name  the  seas  bordering  on  Europe;  on  Asia. 

9.  Sketch  Illinois,  locating  the  five  largest  cities 
and  three  principal  rivers.  Write  the  names. 

10.  Name  the  countries  of  S.  A.  and  their  capitals. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Say  a few  words  about  Champlain;  DeSoto;  La 
Salle;  Wm.  Penn;  Patrick  Henry;  Osceola. 

2.  When,  where  and  by  what  people  was  the  first 
settlement  made  in  111.?  When  was  it  admitted  into 
the  Union?  Name  five  of  the  most  noted  men 
of  HI. 
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3.  Name  the  three  European  nations  that  took 
part  in  the  settlement  of  U.  S.  and  tell  what  part  of 
the  continent  each  settled. 

4.  During  what  wars  were  the  following  battles 
fought?  Yorktown;  Shiloh;  Lundy’s  Lane;  Buena 
Vista;  Antietam. 

5.  Name  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Mexican 
war.  Who  was  president? 

6.  Why  was  the  constitution  of  the  LT.  S.  adopted 
in  place  of  Articles  of  Confederation? 

i "]7.  Name  events  of  following  dates;  1541,  1565, 
1607,  1620,  1643,  1675, 1812,  1820. 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  about  slavery. 

9.  Name  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  and  9th  president  and 
an  event  of  each  administration. 

10.  Name  the  inventors  of  the  Steam-boat,  Cotton 
gin,  Telegraph,  Sewing  machine  and  Phonograph. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. — State 
of  South  Dakota. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES.— April  ’91. 

TO  THE  EXAMINER. 

Candidates  for  second  grade  certificates  will  be  re- 
quired to  average  75  per  cent,  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  No  paper  can  be  accepted  which  falls  below 
60  per  cent. 

Candidates  for  first  grade  certificates  must  average 
90  per  cent,  in  the  second  grade  branches,  and  must 
not  drop  below  75  per  cent,  in  any  one  of  the  same. 
They  must  also  average  80  per  cent,  in  civil  govern- 
ment, didactics,  elementary  book-keeping,  and  cur- 
rent events,  and  not  fall  below  60  per  cent,  in  any  one 
of  the  last  four  branches. 

A part  of  the  questions  in  the  examinations  will  be 
based  on  the  Heading  Circle  work  of  the  current  year. 

County  superintendents  will  be  allowed  to  increase 
the  average  of  percentages  as  follows:  For  eminent 
success  in  actual  school  work,  5 per  cent.;  for  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  year’s  course  in  the  Reading 
Circle  work,  2 per  cent. : For  regular  attendance  at 
county  and  township  teachers’  meetings  during  the 
preceding  year,  3 per  cent. 

The  rule  for  issuance  of  temporary  certificates  to 
hold  good  until  time  of  next  public  examination  will 
be,  that  no  such  certificate  can  be  issued  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  unless  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  in  possession  of  reliable  evidence  showing 
that  the  applicant  was  prevented  by  sickness,  or  some 
other  equally  serious  cause,  from  attending  the  pub- 
lic examination:  and  the  superintendent  must  be 
satisfied  from  his  personal  knowledge,  or  by  private 
examination,  that  the  applicant  can  also  pass  the  pub- 
lic examination. 

Should  an  applicant  secure  a fairly  good  average 
but  fall  below  the  limit  in  one  or  two  branches,  the 
superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  issue  a tem- 
porary certificate  valid  only  until  the  next  public  ex- 
amination, when  the  applicant  must  rewrite  all  pa- 
pers below  average. 

The  questions,  including  those  of  the  first  grade, 
are  not  intended  for  more  than  one  day’s  work.  Ap- 
plicants for  first  grade  certificates  may  be  excused 


from  writing  on  orthography  and  penmanship  and  be 
graded  in  those  branches  from  their  general  work. 

READING. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  synthetic  method  of  teaching 
reading?  (b)  The  word  method? 

2.  Explain  your  methods  of  securing  distinct  ar- 
ticulation in  the  class. 

3.  (a)  Name  three  common*faults  in  reading,  (b) 
Give  your  methods  for  correcting  them. 

4.  “Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.  The  race  of  yore, 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee,  # 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happed  by  land  or  sea. 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be!" 

State  what  (a)  rate,  (b)  pitch,  (c)  force,  (d)  and 
quality  of  tone,  should  be  used  in  reading  the  above 
selection. 

5.  Give  a brief  analysis  of  the  author’s  thought  in 
the  above  selection,  and  note  the  figures  of  speech 
used. 


WRITING. 

Write  a brief  description  of  your  method  of  teaching 
penmanship  mentioning  special  devices  used  by  you. 
The  examiner  will  allow  fifty  credits  for  neat  writing 
in  all  of  your  papers  and  the  remaining  fifty  credits 
on  the  subject  matter  of  -your  paper  in  this  branch. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  examiner  will  give  ten  words  containing 
a suffix,  or  prefix,  for  spelling  and  diacritical  mark- 
ing. Allow  one  credit  for  each  word  correctly  spelled, 
and  one  credit  for  each  word  correctly  marked. 

2.  Write  sentences  containing  words  in  above  list. 
Two  credits  to  be  allowed  for  each  word  correctly 
used. 

3.  Separate  the  words  of  the  list  into  root  and 
prefix  or  suffix  and  give  meanings  of  roots,  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  Two  credits  for  each  word. 

4.  Give  four  rules  for  spelling.  Five  credits  for 

each  rule. 

5.  Give  difference  of  meaning  of  following  words. 

Two  credits  for  each  word. 

discover  invent 

capacity  ability 

genius  talent 

gallantry  fortitude 

dissembler  hypocrite 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Explain  fully  how  you  teach  fractions;  (a)  to 
beginners;  (b)  to  advanced  pupils. 

2.  (a)  Reduce  the  expression  § = to  the  form 
of  a proportion,  (b)  Give  the  cost  of  paving  a street 
450  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  at  $2.10  per  square 
yard. 

3.  Express  decimally:  (a)  5-700;  (b)  £ of  4 per 
cent.;  (c)  16§  per  cent.;  (d)  700-5. 

4.  Write  out  a bill  of  lumber  for  a side  walk  4 feet 
wide  and  48  feet  long,  the  walk  to  be  supported  by 
three  2 by  6 sleepers,  and  the  cross  planks  of  2 
b y 8 lumber.  Carry  out  the  prices  at  $20.00  per 
M. 

5.  Find  the  interest  on  $659.25  for  2 years,  7 
months  and  13  days  at  7 per  cent. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Of  what  does  the  drainage  system  of  Mississippi 
valley  consist? 

2.  Name  two  railroads  of  South  Dakota  and  give 
the  names  of  five  counties  crossed  by  each.  Also 
name  five  towns  on  each  road. 

3.  How  are  glaciers  formed?  Icebergs?  What 
are  geysers  and  where  are  they  found? 

4.  Name  the  principal  river  of  each  grand  di- 
vision, describe  the  scenery  through  which  it  flows, 
the  people  living  along  its  banks,  etc. 

5.  Name  all  the  state  institutions  of  South  Dakota 
and  tell  where  they  are  located. 

ENGLISII  GRAMMAR. 

he  who  yields  to  temptation  debases  himself  with 
a debasement  from  which  he  may  never  arise. 

1.  (a)  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  above  quo- 
tation. (b)  Analyze  it. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  subordinate  clauses  and  state 
what  each  modifies,  (b)  Parse  who,  debases,  debase- 
ment, which,  never. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing:  (a)  Infinitive  mode  . 
without  to.  (b)  A clause  as  the  object  of  a transitive 
verb. 

4.  Give  sentences  showing  two  different  uses  of 
the  participle  and  explain  the  special  use  of  each. 

5'.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  lines : 

“ Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  (a)  Define  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  organ, 
narcotic,  (b)  Name  three  different  classes  of  food 
required  by  man,  and  state  the  special  uses  of  each 
class. 

2.  Describe  a cold,  give  some  of  the  causes,  a 
rational  method  of  treatment,  and  the  reasons  for 
such  treatment. 

3.  Give  a description  of  the  humerus  by  showing: 

(a)  its  shape;  (b)  composition;  (c)  structure;  (d)  how, 
in  each  of  the  foregoing  features,  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed. 

4.  State  the  effects  of  occasional  and  of  habitual 
use  of  alcohol  on:  (a)  the  blood;  (b)  the  nerves;  (c) 
the  mucles;  (d)  the  stomach. 

5.  Same  as  above,  substituting  tobacco  for  alcohol. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  (a)  State  some  of  the  important  particulars  in 
which  our  present  constitution  * differs  from  the  old 
articles  of  confederation,  (b)  Name  some  of  the 
colonies  whose  representatives  opposed  the  change 
and  state  the  reasons  for  their  opposition. 

2.  State  the  principal  events  of  the  following  ad- 

minstrations:  Madison’s;  Jackson’s;  Polk’s;  Grant’s; 

Cleveland’s. 

3.  Give  short  sketch  of  the  Republican  party 
covering  the  following  points:  (a)  when  formed; 

(b)  names  of  Republican  presidents ; (c)  main  features 
of  its  platform;  (d)  names  of  some  of  its  present 
leaders. 

4.  Give  sketch  of  the  Democratic  party  as  above. 

5.  Give  a biographical  sketch:  (a)  of  General 
Sherman;  (b) of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  necessary  qualifications  of  : — 

(a)  U.  S.  Senator;  (b)  U.  S.  Representative; 

(c)  State  Senator;  (d)  President;  [e]  Gover- 
nor. 

2.  Define  treason,  felony,  misdemeanor,  eminent 

domain,  tenure  of  otHce. 

3.  In  how  many  and  what  ways  can  a bill  become 

a law:  [a]  for  the  U.  S.  ? [b]  for  South 
Dakota? 

4.  Define  the  duties  of  each  state  officer  in  South 

Dakota. 

5.  Define  the  duties  of  each  county  officer  in  your 

county,  and  also  state  when,  for  how  long, 
and  what  manner  they  are  elected  or  appointed. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


1.  Define  account,  posting,  journalizing,  inventory, 
bookkeeping. 

2.  Commence  business  I with  cash  amounting  to  - - - $1200.00 

March  2d,  1891,  f and  Mdse  “ “ 900.00 

March  3d.  Sold  goods  for  cash,  - - - $326.00  

“ 4th,  Bo't  goods  of  Jones  on  my  note,  200.00 

3.  “ “ Sold  goods  to  Brown  on  his  note,  175.00 

“ 14th.  Inventory  of  goods  on  hand,  $1035.00 


transactions,  balance  the  books  ana  make  out  a state- 
ment showing  resources,  liabilities  and  gain  or  loss. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

1.  (a)  How  often  is  the  census  of  the  United 

States  taken?  [b]  When  was  the  last  census 
taken,  and  what  did  it  show  to  be  the  popu- 
lation of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cities  in 
the  United  States? 

2.  When  and  where  was  the  Pan-American  con- 

gress held  and  for  what  purposes? 

3.  What  amendments  to  our  state  constitution 

were  adopted  in  1889?  What  in  1890? 

4.  What  was  the-“Original  Package”  decision  and 

by  what  tribunal  was  it  given? 

5.  Who  and  what  are  the  “White  Caps”?  Knights 

of  Labor? 


DIDACTICS. 

Note. — These  questions  have  reference  to  the 
South  Dakota  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  Course,  an  d 
are  an  introduction  to  a closer  adherence  to  the 
course  in  future.  Teachers  are  earnestly  requested 
to  utilize  the  advantages  of  this  circle. 

1.  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  public  school? 

2.  Where  would  you  begin  to  teach  geography? 
Why? 

3.  What  is  the  best  test  of  good  order  in  the  school 
room? 

4.  Mention  three  characteristics  of  a good  teacher. 

5.  Wh'at  use  should  a teacher  make  of  the  text 
book? 

6.  Why  is  special  daily  preparation  for  teaching 
necessary? 

7.  Are  you  teaching  your  pupils  how  to  study? 
How? 

8.  Which  is  the  more  important,  to  communicate 
knowledge  or  to  inspire  a love  for  it?  Why? 

9.  Why  should  you  always  treat  your  pupils 
courteously? 

10.  Why  must  the  teacher  be  a constant  student? 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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Iroquois  Co.,  III.,  F.  M.  Crangle,  Co.  Supt. 

March,  1891. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Define  psychology,  sensibility,  will,  intellect  and 
mind. 

2.  Distinguish  between  a corporeal  and  psychical 
feeling.  What  do  each  include? 

3.  Define  judgment,  thought,  and  name  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  concerned  in  judging. 

4.  Name  some  method  you  would  use  as  an  in- 
centive to  your  pupils. 

5.  Give  two  principles  in  teaching.  Say  some- 
thing in  explanation  of  each. 

6.  Describe  the  Socratic  method.  Inductive  meth- 
od, deductive  method,  and  the  object  method. 

7.  Give  four  reasons  why  you  would  recommend 
written  examination. 

8.  What  are  the  three  processes  of  teaching? 

9.  Name  three  phases  of  oral  instruction. 

10.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  recitation? 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  READING. 

1.  Define  Etymology,  vocabulary,  letter,  primative 
word  and  derivative  word. 

2.  Define  consul,  tragedy,  fervor,  elegy,  fate. 

3.  Give  the  opposite  meaning  of  these  words: 
amiable,  benevolent,  amateur,  discord  and  corpulent. 

4.  Write  sentences  containing  this  group  of  words 
first  as  nouns  then  as  verbs:  part,  benefit,  arm,  fer- 
ment, exhibit.  . 

5.  Write  the  names  of  ten  objects  in  sight  and 
mark  the  words  diacritically. 

6.  “We  are  met  to  dedicate  a portion  of  this  great 
battle-field  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.” — 
Lincoln.  Give  brief  biography  of  author.  What  bat- 
tle-field is  meant?  Why  say  we  are  and  not  we  have 
met?  By  what  is  portion  modified?  Define  dedicate. 
Mention  subject  and  predicate  of  the  first  clause. 
Ask  five  other  questions  which  pupils  should  be  asked 
by  teachers. 

7.  What  adjective  is  formed  from  pedagogue? 
aristocracy?  demagogue  and  monarchy? 

8.  Give  an  example  of  antithesis. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  seas,  gulfs,  islands  and  peninsulas  are 
crossed  by  the  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

2.  Describe  four  rivers  in  Florida.  Describe  four 
rivers  in  Illinois. 

3.  What  commercial  transactions  take  place  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  Brazil? 

4.  What  circumstances  modify  the  heat  of  equa- 
torial Africa? 

5.  How  are  townships  and  ranges  numbered? 

6.  What  and  where  is  Tasmania?  Auckland?  Mur- 
ray? Eyre?  Tulare?  Stockton?  Siam?  Corea  and  Que- 
bec? 

7.  Bound  Colorado,  Tennessee  and  North  Dakota. 
Locale  and  name  the  capital  of  each. 


8.  Name  ten  cities  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
six  tributaries  of  it. 

9.  How  will  you  teach  Advanced  Geography? 

10  Sketch  a map  of  111.  Locate  ten  of  the  impor- 
tant cities.  Describe  Iroquois  river. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  foreign  war  injured  the  commerce  of  the 
U.  S.?  Why? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  our  trouble  with  France. 
How  settled? 

3.  Say  what  you  can  about  Anarchists,  Clan-na- 
Gael,  Filibusters,  Anti  Renters,  Carpet  Baggers. 

4.  WTrite  ten  lines  about  the  second  war  with  Eng- 
land. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  North  West  territory?  North 
East  territory?  Hartford  convention? 

6.  What  rebellions  have  there  been  in  the  U.  S.? 
Give  an  account  of  each. 

7.  Who  was  Preble?  Jay?  Knox?  Gorges?  Field? 
Prescott?  Motley?  Mason?  Irving  Edwards?  Haw- 
thorne? 

8.  What  and  -when  was  the  first  and  last  state  ad- 
mitted into  the  union? 

9.  What  was  the  Alabama  Claim?  How  settled 
and  when? 

10.  Describe  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  Kansas 
Nebraska  Bill,  Tenure  of  office  Bill,  McKinley  Bill, 
Mills  Bill  and  Dependent  Pension  Bill. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  Describe  the  portal  circulation. 

2.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  the  blood?  On  the 
stomach?  On  the  heart?  On  the  muscles? 

3.  Explain  absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  per- 
spiration, digestion,  mastication,  insalivation,  degluti- 
tion, ossification,  and  nutrition. 

4.  Name  the  five  juices  and  the  five  acts  concerned 
in  digestion. 

5.  Define  and  locate  a voluntary  and  an  involun- 
tary muscle. 

6.  Give  five  rules  to  be  observed  in  eating. 

7.  Describe  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  air 
during  a breath. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  excretion  and 
a secretion. 

9.  Define  gland,  folicle,  lobule,  duct,  tissue,  fibre, 
nerve,  vein,  artery,  pulse. 

10.  What  is  the  source  of  animal  heat? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  (a)  Use  be  in  the  • subjunctive  past  tense,  (b) 
Use  as  as  a relative  pronoun. 

2.  Define  voice,  case  gender,  person,  synopsis, 
parsing,  declension. 

3.  Define  and  classify  the  participle. 

4.  Explain  why  voice  is  not  a modification  of  the 
intransitive  verb. 

5.  Explain  how  you  would  teach  the  first  lesson  in 
language. 

6.  Explain,  as  to  pupil,  the  difference  between  the 
object  and  attribute  complement. 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  9 


7.  “I  consider  grammar  as  an  important  study.” 
(a)  Parse  grammar;  study,  (b)  Explain  use  of  as. 

8.  Illustrate  six  uses  of  nouns  in  sentences. 

9.  Define  and  classify  pronouns. 

10.  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  but  he  whom 
filches  of  me  my  good  name  robs  me  of  that  which 
does  him  no  good  and  makes  me  .poor  indeed,  (a) 
Write  in  good  English.  (b)Who  is  the  author?  (c) 
Diagram  or  analyze. 

ARITHMETIC). 

TIME  1 HOUR,  45  MINUTES. 

1.  Hoijir  many  square  lots  of  the  greatest  possible 
size  can  a man  lay  out  from  a piece  of  land  41f  rods 
long  and  12 J-  rods  wide? 

. 2.  What  must  I ask  for,  an  article  costing  $6.40 
that  I may  fall  20  per  cent.,  lose  20  per  cent,  by  bad 
debts,  and  still  gain  20  per  cent? 

3.  A broker  receives  $7,365,445  to  invest  in  cotton 
at  9J  cents  a pound.  If  his,  commission  is  2J  per 
cent,  how  many  pounds  of  cottoq  can  he  buy? 

4.  What  is  due  Jan.  1,  ’91  on  a note  dated  June  1, 

1879,  $1,200  @ 8 per  cent.?.  . , , 

5.  A pole  102.6  ft.  long  is  so  placed  on  a street 
that  it  will  reach  a window  on  one  side  50  ft.  high  and 
on  the  other  80  ft.  high  without  moving  the  bottom. 
How  wide  is  the  street?  , . 

6.  What  fraction  of  his  journey  has  a man  trav- 
elled who  has  travelled  45  m.  85  rods,  and  21  yds.  if 
his  journey  is  20  leagues? 

7.  The  duty  on  an  importation  of  .French  brandy, 
after  allowing  3 per  cent,  for  breakage,  was  $535.44, 
the  invoice  price,  per  bottle  being„I$0.20. How  many 
dozen  bottles  did  the  importer  receive,  duty  at  23  per 
cent.? 

8.  Extract  the  cu.  rt.  of  182284263. 

9.  Emma  is  20  years  younger  than  her  mother,  her 
mother  is  4 as  old  as  her  (Emma’s)  grand-mother,  and 
the  sum  of  Emma’s  and  the  grand-mother’s  ages  is 
100  years.  How  old  is  Emma? 

10.  Draw  a circle.  Let  the  .diameter  be  21  ft. 
Find  circumference,  area,  and  radius. 


% Vermilion  Co.,  III.,  L.  H.  Griffith,  Co.  Supt. 

February,  1891. 

U.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  facts  and  theories  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America? 

2.  State  the  object  and  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Maryland,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Illi- 
nois. 

3.  Discuss  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

4.  Tell  about  the  “Forty-niners”,  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration, Wilmot  Proviso,  Civil  Service  Reform. 

5.  Discuss  some  matters  of  dispute  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

6.  Name  an  important  topic  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing years:  1636,  1676,  1787,  1803,  1826,  1837, 
1842,  1859, 1863,  1876. 

7.  Who  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.?  Secretary 
of  State?  How  many  departments  in  the  cabinet? 

8.  What  number  of  Congress  is  now  in  session? 
What  General  Assembly  in  Illinois? 


9.  Write  an  outline  for  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  seventh  president. 

10.  Name  the  state  officers  of  Illinois  or  describe 
fully  important  occurrences  of  1813. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  oceans  and  seas  touching  Asia. 

2.  Name  two  important  ports  of  Europe;  one  of 
Asia;  one  of  Africa;  one  of  Australia  and  live  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

3.  Compare  Africa  and  the  U.  S.  as  to  (a)  area,  (b) 
coast  line,  (c)  surface,  (d)  products. 

4.  Locate  and  tell  for  what  noted:  Halifax,  Bel- 
fast, Damascus,  Yokahama,  Manila. 

5.  Describe  these  rivers:  Congo,  Rhine,  Tennes- 
see, La  Plata. 

6.  Bound  Colorado.  Describe  its  surface  and  cli- 
mate. 

7.  Define  orbit,  isotherm,  circle,  longitude,  isth- 
mus. 

8.  Upon  what  does  climate  depend? 

9.  Explain  how  you  teach  geography  in  the  (a)  In- 
termediate Division  (b)  Advanced  Division. 

10.  Name  each  civil  township  of  Vermilion  Coun- 
ty and  give  name  of  a city  or  village  of  each,  or  locate 
a national  soldiers’ and  sailors’  home,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Yosemife  Vaillev,  Mt.  Vernon,  Los  Angeles. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Annex  “Ing”  to  the  following  words:— name, 
hoe,  dye,  elevate,  die.  • 

2.  Give  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant. 
Two  examples. 

3.  Define  cognate,  primitive  word,  polysyllable, 
accent. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  worl  ds  to  meaning: 
provision,  theology,  phonograph,  export. 

5.  Spell  ten  selected  words. 

ARITHMETIC. 

X-  A cubical  block  contains  1 127-216  cu.  feet. 
How  many  sq.  in.  of  surface  has  the  cube? 

2.  Berlin  is  13  deg.  23  min.  53  sec.  E;  Philadelphia 
is  75  deg.  10  min.  W.  When  it  is  12  o’clock  (noon), 
Feb.  28,  1891,  at  Philadelphia,  what  is  the  time  and 
date  at  Berlin? 

3-  | -|  24 

divided  by  - — — what? 

i i 

4.  24  is  what  per  cent  of  the  above  answer? 

5.  Find  the  true  discount  on  $76,  from  Sept.  15, 
1890,  to  May  10,  1891,  rate  of  discount  6 per  cent. 

6..  James’  money  equals  .3-5  of  Charles’  money* 
and  4 of  James’  money  .plus  $33,  equals  Charles’ mon- 
ey; how  much  has  each?  Analyze. 

7.  How  many  barrels  does  a cylindrical  cistern 
contain,  diametr  54  feet,  depth  1\  feet? 

8.  Define  minuend,  mixed  number,  rate,  ratio,  rec- 
tangle. Give  examples. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Explain  first  steps  in  teaching  niEJSbers. 

2.  What  is  education?  Pedagogy? 

3.  Discuss  the  recitation. 

4.  Name  four  qualifications  of  a good  teacher. 

5.  Discuss  the  Presentative  Power. 


10  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  ways  in  which  waste  matter  is  car- 
ried from  the  body. 

2.  Describe  plasma,  auricles,  ossification,  synovia, 
eustachian  tube. 

3.  Describe  the  stomach. 

4.  Say  something  concerning  nicotine,  tannin,  caf- 
fein,  opium,  alcohol. 

5.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

6.  State  four  rules  for  care  of  the  teeth. 

7.  Name  the  bones  of  the  face. 

8.  Describe  the  divisions  of  the  brain. 

9.  In  what  two  divisions  are  muscles  classed? 
Give  two  examples  of  each  kind. 

10.  Discuss  bed-room  ventilation. 

GRAMMAR, 

1.  Define  comparison,  conjunction,  language,  ele- 
ment, ellipsis. 

2.  Define  objective  case.  Write  sentences  illus- 
trating the  different  uses  of  the  nominative  case. 

3.  Write  in  one  column  the  plural  forms  of  the 
following  words;  in  another  column  the  plural  pos- 
sessive forms:  tooth,  hero,  tax,  life,  spy,  dozen,  brief, 
studio,  piano,  vertebra. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a compound  sentence; 
change  it  to  a complex  sentence;  change  again  to  a 
simple  sentence. 

5.  Name  the  classes  of  adverbs.  Give  an  exam- 
ple of  each  in  sentences. 

6.  CongSRsgate  the  verb  “see”  in  the  potential 
mode,  present  perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses,  passive 
voice. 

7.  Explain  fully  the  differences  in  the  verbs  of  the 
following  sentences:  (a)  “The  man  is  going.”  (b) 
“The  man  is  killed.” 

8.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a co-ordinate 
conjunction,  a relative  pronoun,  a transitive  verb,  and 
a noun  in  the  possessive  case. 

9.  Parse  the  above  named  parts  of  speech  in  the 
sentence  you  have  given. 

10.  Analyze  sentence  given  in  answer  to  topic  8. 


Christian  Co.,  III.,  R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Sup’t. 

Questions  used  in  February,  1891. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  (a)  Write  a sentence  containing  a clause  sub- 
ject. Another  containing  a phrase  objective  element. 

2.  Arrange  a language  lesson  for  a second  reader 
class. 

3.  Give  synopsis  of  the  verb  steal  in  potential 
mode,  third  person  sing,  in  both  the  progressive  and 
passive  forms  using  as  subjects  any  noun  or  pronoun. 

4.  Form  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nouns: 
Gas,  buffalo,  alley,  attorney,  city,  money,  vanity,  Mr. 

5.  Write  a business  letter  containing  not  less  than 
fifty  words. 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  dependent  and 
independent  clauses.  Illustrate  by  use  in  sentences. 

7.  (a)  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  participle,  (b) 
Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  state  clearly  your 
reasons  for  making  the  correction:  He  invited  my 
brother  and  I to  his  house.  They  were  troubled  with 
the  mosquitos.  She  bought  a new  pair  of  gloves. 


8.  Use  the  word  that  as  a pronoun,  as  an  adjec- 
tive, as  a conjunction. 

9.  Use  an  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  a proposi- 
tion, as  the  predicate. 

10.  Diagram  the  following  stanza: 

How  many  a time  I have  labored  to  sketch 
That  yellow  and  time  honored  face; 

With  ite  basket  of  flowers,  its  figures  and  hands. 

And  the  weights  and  the  chains  in  their  place ! 

HISTORY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  early  settlement. 

2.  State  the  various  changes  in  ownership  and 

government  of  New  York  during  the  period  of  its 
early  settlement.  i 

3.  Name  the  various  charges  and  complair  ►made 
by  the  Colonists  in  their  “declaration  of  independ- 
ence. 

4.  Name  the  two  political  parties  at  the  close  of 
Washington’s  administration,  and  name  a leader  in 
each. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

6.  Name  five  great  inventions  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  give  names  of  inventors. 

7.  Name  five  of  the  former  Governors  of  Illinois. 

8.  Who  established  the  Smithsonian  Institution? 
Where  is  it  located. 

9.  (a)  What  is  a constitution?  (b)  Name  the  of- 
ficial positions  in  the  president’s  cabinet,  (c)  Name 
three  kinds  of  juries. 

10.  Name  three  naval  engagements  in  the  late 
civil  war.  Name  the  commanders  in  each. 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  and  labors  of  David  Page. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  successful 
teacher?  (b)  The  second?  The  third?  (c)  Are  all 
three  necessary? 

3.  In  order  to  acquire  the  second  and  third  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  your  studies? 

4.  (a)  Are  you  studying  “Page  on  Teaching?”  (b) 
If  not  will  you  begin  the  study  at  once. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the 
arm  at  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

2.  Give  the  name  of  the  tissue  that  envelopes  the 
muscles  and  their  fibers. 

3.  Name  three  conditions  favorable  to  digestion 
of  food  in  the  stomach. 

4.  What  is  a ganglion? 

5.  Give  a reason  for  avoiding  very  active  exercise 
immediately  after  a meal. 

6.  Why  is  more  food  required  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather? 

7.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  from  the  time 
the  food  enters  the  mouth  until  it  is  ready  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood. 

8.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  nervous  system,  nam- 
ing the  different  sets  and  kind  of  nerves,  and  the 
functions  of  each. 

9.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach 
during  the  various  stages  of  the  drunkard’s  life. 

10.  Locate  and  explain  fully  the  office  of  the  cer- 
rebellum. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mark  the  following  words:  geyser,  granary, 
Saturday,  know. 

2.  Write  three  rules  for  spelling  plurals. 

3.  Define  vopel,  consonant,  elementary  sound, 
cognate. 

4.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  meditate, 
duplicate,  requisite,  tier,  terminal. 

5.  Give  two  rules  for  spelling  the  plurals  of  nouns 
ending  in  O. 

6.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  examiner. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A man  sold  a horse  at  an  advance  of  $75,  which 
was  a gain  of  25  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
horse? 

2.  What  per  cent  is  lost  selling  sugar  at  10  cts  per 
lb.,  which  cost  12  cts.  per  lb.? 

3.  After  marking  goods  at  an  advance  of  25  per 
cent  over  cost,  I made  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent. 
Did  I gain  or  lose? 

4.  How  many  shares  of  bank  stock  at  5 per  cent 
discount  can  I buy  for  $3810,  if  \ per  cent  is  paid  for 
brokerage? 

5.  What  income  will  be  realized  from  investing 
$4196.25  in  5 per  cent  stock  purchased  at  93  cents, 
allowing  J per  cent  brokerage? 

6.  What  will  be  the  cost  in  New  Orleans  of  a draft 
on  New  York,  payable  60  days  after  sight,  for  $5000 
exchange  being  li  per  cent  premium? 

7.  If  the  area  of  a triangle  whose  base  is  16  rods, 
is  125  sq.  rods,  how  many  square  rods  are  they  in  the 
area  of  a similar  triangle  whose  base  is  12  rods. 

8.  Use  the  number  5,  and  illustrate  your  method 
of  teaching  numbers  to  a first  reader  class? 

9.  What  is  the  radius  of  a circle  whose  circumfer- 
ence is  1284  rods? 

10.  From  f of  an  acre  of  land  a piece  containing 
72  sq.  rods,  160  sq.  feet,  39  sq.  inches  was  sold.  How 
much  was  left? 


READING. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  rhetorical  and 
grammatical  pauses. 

2.  How  and  when  do  you  begin  to  teach  the  use 
of  the  dictionary? 

3.  Distinguish  between  reading  and  elocution. 

4.  Name  several  things  necessary  to  good  oral 
reading. 

5.  Write  a selection  and  name  the  author. 

Note: — Tour  penmanship  will  be  graded  on  the 

last  question. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  shortest  water  route  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

2.  Name  ten  kinds  of  tropical  fruits. 

3.  Name  the  three  greatest  cotton  producing  states 
in  the  union. 

4.  Name  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asia.  The 
most  eastern. 

5.  What  states  of  the  union  produce  the  most  coal? 
The  most  wheat?  The  most  rice?  The  most  iron? 
The  most  lumber?  The  most  sugar? 


6.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Okechobee, 
Biscay,  Pensacola,  Appomattox,  Falkland,  Menai. 

7.  Through  what  large  island  in  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere does  the  equator  pass? 

8.  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  the  Suez 
canal?  What  land  is  penetrated  by? 

9.  Name  the  most  important  railroad  lines  extend- 
ing north  and  south  through  Illinois?  East  and  west. 

10.  Give  latitude  and  longitude  of  New  York, 
Washington  City,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
Springfield,  111.,  Chicago. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  Give  four  reasons  why  physiology  and  Hygiene 
should  be  taught. 

2.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bones  of  a grown  up  person  and  a child? 
Why? 

3.  Why  should  a bed  be  aired?  Why  air  clothing 
after  wearing  it? 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  three  divisions  of  the 
brain.  What  is  the  function  of  each?  Why  study 
different  subjects? 

5.  How  does  the  change  of  climate  affect  the 
amount  of  food  that  one  requires? 

6.  What  effect  has  the  constant  use  of  alcohol  up- 
on the  stomach? 

7.  Why  should  a person  b&the  in  the  morning,  and 
how  often? 

8.  Locate,  name,  and  describe  the  kinds  of  joints 
found  in  the  body. 

geography. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Compare  North  America  with  South  America 
with  reference  to  the  following  points:  Structure; 
Drainage;  Productions. 

3.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Russia.  Name  its  chief 
productions. 

4.  Draw  a map  of  New  York  showing  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Mohawk,  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
the  Catskills.  ' 

5.  Indicate  the  tobacco  and  hemp  regions  of  North 
America.  Same  of  rice,  cotton  and  wheat. 

6.  Name  the  great  cities  of  the  earth  lying  on  or 
near  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

7.  Draw  a sketch  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches  and  locate  five  important  cities.  Tell  for 
what  each  city  is  noted. 

8.  State  general  law  for  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature. Give  three  causes  of  variation. 

u.  s.  history. 

1.  Give  four  reasons  why  the  Indians  had  made  no 
progress  in  civilization  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  white  men. 

2.  What  prompted  the  English  to  make  settle- 
ments in  America? 

3.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  petition  sent  to  the 
King  of  England  just  before  the  colonies  declared  in 
favor  of  freedom? 

4.  Why  was  the  suffering  of  the  Americans  at 
Valley  Forge  a turning  point  in  the  Revolutionary 
War? 
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5.  What  was  Alexander  Hamilton’s  financial 
scheme?  Why  was  it  necessary? 

6.  Who  was  Genet?  What  was  his  policy? 

7.  Give  a short  biographical  sketch  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Calhoun',  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

8.  Name  five  poets,  five  prose  writers  and  name  of 
one  book  that  each  wrote  between  T806  and  1850. 

9.  What  led  to  our  present  school  system?  What 
states  were  first  in  adopting  free  schools? 

10.  What  was  the  Conway  Cabal? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  concrete  number;  abstract  number;  de- 
nominate number. 

2.  What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  that  can  be 
paid  either  in  three  cent  pieces,  half  dimes,  dimes, 
quarters,  half  dollars  or  dollars? 

3.  12J  3J  Reduce  to  simplest  form. 

’ 4 If  6i 

4.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  8 days  and  B can 
do  it  in  12  days.  How  long  will  it  take  both  men  to 
do  the  work,  if  A leaves  when  the  work  is  f comple- 
ted? (Work  by  analysis) 

5.  How  many  rafters  will  be  required  for  a bam 
whose  plates  are  40  feet  long  the  rafters  being  2 feet 
apart?  If  the  above  rafters  are  18  feet  long,  2x4 
inches,  what  will  they  cost  at  $1.50  per  C,  board  pleas- 
ure? 

6.  (789  — .789)  divided  by  (.75  — .075  X .75  of  8.) 
Reduce  to  simplest  form. 

7.  Define  percentage.  Name  the  applications  of 
percentage  in  which  the  element  of  time  is  considered. 
Those  in  which  the  element  of  time  is  not  considered. 

8.  An  agent  received  $484.50  with  which  to  buy 
sheep  after  deducting  his  commission  at  2 per  cent.; 
how  much  money  did  he  spend  for  sheep,  and  what 
was  his  commission? 

9.  If  it  cost  $312  to  fence  a field  216  rods  by  24 
rods,  what  cost  the  fence  of  a square  field  of  equal 
area? 

10.  Write  a good  problem  testing  a knowledge  of 
the  whole  work  of  percentage.  Show  wherein  the 
different  points  are  tested. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Make  and  explain  the  principal  diacritic  marks 
used  in  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

2.  With  what  grades  should  the  dictionary  be  used 
and  to  what  extent? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  studying  synonyms, 
homonyms  and  antonyms? 

4.  How  would  you  teach  spelling  in  your  school? 

5.  Spell,  syllabicate  and  mark  properly  the  words 
given  you.  (Supt.  will  pronounce  the  words.) 
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The  following  questions  were  used  at  the  examina- 
tion in  Feb.,  1891. 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Give  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  term  Ped- 
gogy. 


2.  Explain  management  in  the  school  room. 

3. :  Explain  instruction  in  the  school  room. 

4.  State  the  true  relation  that  management  bears 
to  instruction. 

5.  Name  five  important  things  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  classification. 

6. *  Name  five  good  reasons  why  all  teachers  should 
take  an  educational  journal. 

7.  Does  giving  lectures  on  the  “Laws  of  Health” 
teach  it  properly?  Is  lecturing  proper  teaching? 

8.  Did  you  teach  your  last  term  of  school  accord- 
ing to  law?  Did  you  give  proper  attention  to  pri- 
mary pupils,  penmanship,  morals  and  manners,  and 
the  laws  of  health? 

9.  What  should  be  done  with  a teacher  who  is  gu  il  ty 
of  neglecting  the  important  branches  mentioned  in 
No.  8? 

10.  Have  you  attended  any  institute  during  the 
last  three  months?  If  not,  why? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  all  the  counties  that  compose  the  nine- 
teenth congressional  district. 

2.  Give  the  population  of  five  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Illinois  according  to  the  late  census. 

3.  Sketch  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  put  on  all 
the  important  points. 

4.  Give  the  area  of  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union, 
of  the  largest,  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

5.  Name  all  the  states  that  have  been  admitted 
since  1888,  and  give  the  capital  of  each. 

6.  Outline  the  geography  of  Illinois  as  you  would 
require  it  of  a class. 

7.  Locate  and  name  the  seas  bordering  on  Europe. 

8.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Calais, 

Berne,  Strasburg,  Barcelona,  and  Sebastapol? 

9.  Into  what  bodies  of  water  do  the  following  riv- 
ers flow:  Loire,  Don,  Ganges,  Merrimae,  Schuylkill, 
Sorel,  Oder,  Madeira,  Colorado,  Oswego? 

10.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  and 
their  capitals. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Did  you  have  a class  in  this  branch  during  your 
school? 

2.  What  grades  do  you  require  to  take  this  study? 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  mention 
its  uses. 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  arterial  and  venous 
systems,  under  the  following  heads:  Structure,  size, 
valves,  and  situation. 

5.  State  briefly  the  use  of  crystalline  lens,  the  tym- 
panum, the  epiglottis,  the  skeleton,  and  the  synovia. 

6.  Name  five  good  rules  that  you  would  give  to 
a class  with  respect  to  having  good  health. 

7.  Define  alcohol,  fermentation,  and  assimilation. 

8.  Write  ten  lines  showing  the  action  of  alcohol 
upon  the  human  system. 

9.  Why  should  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools? 

10.  State  the  location  and  purpose  of  the  follow- 
ing: Cartilage,  periosteum,  patella,  hyoid  bone, 
synovial  membrane. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

1.  State  just  how  you  conduct  your  class  in  pen- 
manship. 

2.  What  good  does  analysis  do  in  teaching  pen- 
manship? 

3.  Name  four  good  requisites  for  good  writing. 

4.  What  are  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  teaching 
penmanship? 

5.  Analyze  the  following  small  letters:  p,  d,  q,  t, 
and  s. 

6.  Write  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $770,  due  in  one 
year  and  8 months  at  6 per  cent? 

2.  If  the  diameter  of  a 9-pound  cannon  ball  is  5 
finches,  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  a 28-pound  ball? 

3.  Subtract  the  square  root  of  64 — 4096  from  the 
cube  root  of  the  same. 

4.  Wishing  to  find  the  distance  between  two  trees, 
which  cannot  be  directly  measured,  on  account  of  an 
intervening  pond,  I measure  due  west  50  rods  from 
the  foot  of  one  of  them,  then,  turning  north,  measure 
34  rods,  when  I find  that  I am  just  20  rods  west  of 
the  other  tree;  how  far  are  the  trees  apart? 

5.  Frank  Karber  had  100  lbs.  of  coffee  which  cost 
him  22  cents  per  pound;  how  many  pounds  must  he 
purchase  at  16  cents  to  make  the  average  cost  18  cts. 
per  pound? 

6.  Dr.  Womack  bought  apples  at  $5  per  barrel,  and 
lost  one  fourth  of  them;  at  what  price  per  bushel 
must  he  sell  the  rest  that  he  may  gain  10  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  cost? 

7.  A contracted  to  build  a wall  500  feet  in  length, 
in  20  days;  20  men  built  300  feet  in  15  days;  how 
many  additional  men  must  be  employed  to  complete 
the  wall  in  the  required  time? 

8.  A man  sold  a quantity  of  wheat  at  $1.08  per 
bushel,  at  a profit  of  20  per  cent;  he  afterwards  sold  a 
lot  of  the  same  for  $31.05,  at  a profit  of  50  per  cent; 
how  many  bushels  were  there  in  the  last  lot? 

9.  With  the  following  expression  explain  why  “the 
inversion  of  the  divisor”  is  a true  arithmetical  process 
in  division,  3-5  divided  by  2-7. 

10.  Solve  and  explain:  3.75  divided  by  .25. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a sentence  containing  a clause  used  as  an 
object.  Write  a sentence  having  an  infinitive  used  as 
a subject. 

2.  In  the  sentence,  “He  wanted  Miss  Smith  to  lend 
him  her  pencil,”  what  is  the  object  of  wanted? 

3.  Write  a sentence  containing  “that”  used  (1)  as 
an  adjective;  (2)  as  a relative  pronoun;  (3)  as  a con- 
junction; (4)  as  a pronominal  adjective;  [5]  as  a 
noun. 

4.  Arrange  a language  lesson  for  a second  reader 
class. 

5.  Write  an  outline  of  the  verb  as  you  would  have 
the  pupils  study  it. 

6.  When  should  “each  other”  and  “one  another” 
be  used,  and  give  two  sentences  to  illustrate? 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  verbs  lie,  lay,  sit  and 
set  in  sentences. 

8.  What  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  requiring 
pupils  to  analyze  sentences? 


9.  Write  a letter  to  some  publisher  ordering  a 
book. 

10.  Analyze  and  diagram,  “And  I must  lie  here 
like  a bed-ridden  monk,”  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  “while 
the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played 
out  by  the  hand  of  others.” 

HISTORY. 

1.  • How  are  the  following  persons  connected  with 
American  History?  Abercrombie,  Cabrillo,  Calvert, 
Clayborne,  Jay,  Minuit,  Oglethorpe,  Warren,  Ward, 
Shay,  and  Brice. 

2.  Locate  the  following  places  and  tell  how  they 

are  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country:  Aix 

la  Chapelle,  Brier  Creek,  Ft.  William  Henry,  Ryswick, 
Ft.  Frontenac.  ■ 

3.  Write  ten  lines  about  the  Federal  Election  Bill. 

4.  Name  our  two  U.  S.  Senators,  our  State  Sena- 

tor and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature.  What  is 
meant  by  the  following  expression:  “Envoy  Extra- 

ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary?” 

5.  Trace  Washington  from  Boston  to  Dobb’s  Ferry. 

6.  Who  represents  our  government  in  the  follow- 
ing countries : Great  Britain,  France,  German  Em- 
pire, Russia,  and  Brazil? 

7.  Write  ten  lines  about  the  batt’e  of  Long  Island. 
Sketch  Long  Island  and  vicinity. 

8.  Name  three  important  events  of  Jackson’s  ad- 
ministration. 

9.  Write  ten  lines  about  “The  sinking  of  the  Ala- 
bama by  the  Kearsarge.” 

10.  Name  five  men  of  national  reputation  that 
have  died  during  the  last  six  months,  and  tell  for 
what  each  one  was  noted. 

READING. 

1.  Define  reading. 

2.  Name  one  of  America’s  most  noted  novelists, 
poets,  and  historians,  giving  principal  production  of 
each. 

3.  Give  an  example  where  a change  in  emphasis 
changes  the  entire  meaning  of  the  expression. 

4.  Define  expression. 

5.  Define  emphasis. 

6 and  7.  Give  five  difficulties  that  you  have  met 
with  while  teaching  reading,  and  tell  how  you  man- 
aged them. 

8,  9 and  10.  Lord  Byron  said: 

“Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great, 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows 
Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes,— .one,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West 
Whom  envy  dare  not  hate, 

Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington. 

To  make  men  blush,  there  was  Dut  one.” 

Paraphrase  the  above  stanza. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Make  a list  of  diacritical  marks  with  their 
names. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant, 
and  give  five  words  illustrating  this  rule. 

3.  What  is  a vowel?  Name  them. 

4.  What  are  cognates?  Give  five  examples. 

5.  Give  the  rules  for  spelling  the  plurals  of  nouns 
ending  in  y.  Write  ten  examples. 

6.  Write  twenty  words  dictated. 
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ACROSTIC  OUTLINES. 

Campbell  Hill,  III.,  April  10, 1891. 

Ed.  School  News: — Somewhere,  I think  in  a back 
number  of  the  School  News,  I noticed  acrostic  out- 
lines of  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe;  on  presenting  them  to  my 
“A”  class  in  U.  S.  History,  they  created  so  much  in- 
terest that  I asked  them  to  make  similar  ones  for  the 
other  administrations  studied  during  the  term.  The 
following  is  the  list  handed  in,  as  corrected: 


V anburen'n  Sub-treasury  bill. 
Application  of  Texas  for  admission. 
N ew  York  fire. 

Business  crisis  of  1837. 

U rim  removed  to  New  York. 
Rebellion  in  Canada. 

Electric  telegraph  patented. 

North  East  Boundary  question. 


W hiskey  Rebellion. 

Algiers  and  Spain  treated  with. 
Slavery  discussions  commenced. 
Hamilton’s  financial  measures. 

I ndian  wars. 

Na 

Genet. 

T ariff  discussions. 

o 


I ational  bank  established  at  Philadelphia. 


N 


rganization  of  the  judiciary, 
ational  capital  located  (site  chosen.) 


J ackson  and  Adams  died. 

A bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories  proposed. 
Mi  exican  war. 

Emigration  of  Mormons  to  Utah. 

Sutter  and  Marshall's  discovery. 

it  Carson’s  adventures. 

P atent  granted  to  Howe. 

Oregon  boundary  question  settled. 

Last  voyage  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Kearney  and  Fremont's  expedition. 


/American  system. 

Death  of  John  Adams  and  Thos.  Jefferson. 
America’s  first  railroad  completed. 
IVlauonic  troubles. 

Southern  opposition  to  the  tariff. 


J ames  McCormick’s  invention. 
Anti-Slavery  Society  organized. 

Olay’s  compromise  measures. 

King  Fortress  and  other  Indian  troubles. 
South  Carolina’s  nullification  act. 
Office  rotation. 

N ational  bank  charter  repealed. 


Harrison’s  death. 

Anti-rent  difficulties. 

Repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Rhode  Island,  or  Dorr's  Rebellion. 

1 [cabinet, 

ntense  political  excitement  ending  in  the  resignation  of  the 

Slavery  prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

O ur  commerce  with  China' commenced. 

N orth  West  Boundary  question  agitated. 

T exas  annexed. 

Y oung  succeeded  Smith. 

L iberty  party  organized. 

Electric  telegraph  approved. 

Repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  Bill. 


F isheries  question. 

I nvasion  of  Cuba. 

Letter  postage  reduced  to  two  cents. 
Last  days  of  Webster  and  Clay. 

M rs.  Stowe’s  novel  published. 

Omnibus  bill  passed. 

Railroad  (underground.) 

Election  of  a democrat  to  the  presidency. 


P erry’s  treated  with  Japan. 

1 naccuracy  of  maps  led  to  the  Gadsden  purchase. 
Expedition  of  Kane  (last.) 

Republican  party  organized. 

Civil  War  in  Kansas. 

Expiration  of  the  Whig  party. 


Bachelor  President. 

Union  broken. 

Chief  Justice  Taney’s  “Dred  Scott  Decision.” 


arper’s  Ferry  trouble. 


H 

Attack  on  Fort  Sumpter. 

Northern  states  passed  “Personal  Liberty  Bills. 

Atlantic  Cable  laid. 

N umerous  attempts  to  effect  a compromise. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  P.  Cochran. 
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Conducted  by  W.  J.  Brincklky,  A.  M.,  DePftuw  University. 

VIII. 

Alimentation. 

The  various  processes  by  which  the  food  is  made 
lit  for  tissue  is  called  alimentation.  It  includes  pre- 
hension, mastication,  deglutation,  absorption,  circula- 
tion, and  assimulation. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  these 
processes  let  us  first  consider  a very  important  act 
preceding  digestion. 

Various  fluids  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  saliva, 
the  mucus,  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and 
intestinal  juice.  Where  and  how  are  these  fluids 
made? 

They  are  produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  various  glands  by  a process  called  secretion. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  activity  of  the  cells  which 
line  the  glands  also  by  those  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  this  little  laboratory,  the  cell,  is  made  these  strange 
compounds. 

The  process  is  a very  complex  one  and  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  not  a process  of  sifting  by  which 
certain  substances  contained  in  the  blood  are  taken 
out,  for  the  products  of  secretion  are  very  different 
from  anything  found  in  the  blood.  Again  secretion 
will  go  on  in  the  absence  of  a blood  supply.  These 
are  products  manufactured  by  the  cell  by  its  peculiar 
and  individual  activity.  This  is  normally  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner: 

1.  An  increased  flow  of  blood  is  produced  by  the 
dilation  of  the  small  arteries  (caused  by  a very 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  arteries,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained when  we  consider  blood  circulation. 
There  is  a rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  gland 
and  a deepening  of  the  color  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

2.  By  a nervous  stimulus  to  the  cell  caused  by  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  medulla.  Most  of  the 
glands,  and  probably  all,  receive  the  reflex  ner- 
vous stimulus. 

3.  By  the  activity  of  the  cell  which  manufactures 
from  its  substance  the  secreting  product  which 
it  expels  into  the  adjoining  cavity  in  a very 
strange  manner. 

If  the  cells  ot  tne  salivary  glands  be  examined 
between  the  acts  of  active  secretions  they  appear 
very  granular,  hiding  the  nucleus,  the  lines  be- 
tween the  cells  being  not  easily  made  out,  with  a 
clear  band  at  their  outer  margin.  If  however,  they 
should  be  examined  at  the  time  of  active  secre- 
tion a marked  difference  is  noticed.  The  outline 
of  the  cell  becomes  more  clearly  marked,  the 
nucleus  prominent,  the  clear  space  large  and  the 
entire  cell  less  granular. 

It  would  seem  then  that  in  those  glands  which  are 
intermittent  in  their  action  that  secretion  consists  of 
two  acts  (1st)  a passive  one  in  which  it  makes  from 
its  protoplasm  the  secreting  product  which  appears 
as  granules  (or  at  least  the  secreting  factors)  and  (2d) 
that  by  which  these  products  are  expelled  from  the 
cell  into  the  tubules  of  the  glands. 

In  those  glands  in  which  the  secretion  is  constant 
as,  in  the  liver,  these  acts  take  place  simultaneously. 


The  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pancreatic 
juice  are  intermittent,  the  bile  constant. 

The  digestive  fluids  consist  of  a large  portion  of 
water,  an  alkaline  or  acid  principle,  and  some  organic 
ferment,  the  active  principle  in  the  digestion. 

Mucus. — This  is  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  general 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  by  the  mucous 
glands.  It  is  slightly  alkaline,  viscid  in  consistency, 
contains  a large  proportion  of  water,  and  a ferment 
called  mucine.  It  has  the  following  functions: 

1.  General  to  moisten  the  mucous  membrane. 

2.  By  viscidity  to  aid  in  deglutition. 

3.  In  digestion,  especially  in  the  stomach  to  change 
cane  sugar  to  grape  sugar. 

Saliva.— The  saliva  as  found  in  the  mouth  is  the 
mixture  of  several  glands,  from  the  parotid,  sublin- 
gual, submaxillary,  and  buccal  glands.  We  can  here 
speak  only  of  the  saliva  a mixed  fluid.  In  consistency 
it  is  less  viscid  than  mucus, contains  a large  proportion 
of  water,  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  its  ferment  being 
ptyaline.  Its  functions  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  General  and  probably  its  chief  function,  to  mois- 
ten the  food  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  the 
bolus. 

2.  To  dissolve  substances  soluble  in  water  and  to 
render  many  substances  soluble  by  its  alkaline 
reaction  which  would  not  dissolve  in  water. 

3.  Aids  in  articulation. 

'4.  According  to  Liebig  it  carries  down  into  the 
stomach  small  quantities  of  oxygen. 

5.  Changes  starch  to  dextrose  and  other  forms  of 
sugar. 

6.  It  is  necessary  to  the  sense  of  taste,  to  dissolve 
sapid  substances. 

7.  Exercise  has  no  digestive  action  upon  proteids  and 
fats. 

Gastric  Juice. — As  will  be  remembered  this  is  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  follicles  of  the  stomach.  It 
has  a large  proportion  of  water,  a small  per  cent  of 
acid  (hydro-chloric)  and  a ferment  called  pepsin. 

The  function  of  this  fluid  is  to  digest  a class  of 
bodies  called  proteids  of  which  we  shall  learn  more 
when  we  study  the  subject  of  food. 

These  substances  are  insoluble  and  do  not  readily 
pass  through  membrane  by  osmosis.  The  great  work 
of  stomach  digestion  is  to  change  these  into  the  pep- 
tones which  are  soluble.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  pepsin  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  medium 
(hydro-chloric  acid.) 

If  the  gastric  juice  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali  the 
pepsin  does  not  exercise  its  digestive  power  on  pro- 
teids. 

In  the  digestion  in  the  small  intestines  there  are 
three  fluids,  the  bile,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices. 

Bile. — In  composition  it  contains  a large  proportion 
of  water,  bile  salts  and  bile  pigments  but  no  proteids 
nor  ferments.  Cholesterine  (an  alcohol)  and  a small 
per  cent  of  mineral  salts.  The  color  in  carnivorous, 
omnivorous  and  man  is  a bright  golden  red. 

While  there  have  been  many  conflicting  views  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  bile,  experiments  seem  to  es- 
tablish the  following: 

1.  To  aid  the  pancreatic  juice  in  emulcif j ing  fats 
and  oils.  It  has  the  power  of  saponification  to 
some  degree. 

2.  To  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 
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3.  To  awaken  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice. 

4.  To  aid  in  the  osmoses  of  the  fats. 

5.  To  prevent  putrifaction  by  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. 

6.  To  act  as  an  excrementitous  fluid  i.  e.,  takes 
from  the  blood  certain  injurious  principles  that 
they  may  be  thrown  from  the  system  with  the  re- 
fuse of  digestion. 

7.  Acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  its  digestive  functions 
are  not  essential  its  other  functions  are. 

The  pancreat  ic  juice.— This  is  a clear  vicid  fluid, 
having  a decided  alkaline  reaction,  containing  some 
proteids  and  an  organic  ferment  called  trypsin.  Its 
alkaline  nature  is  due  to  the  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  sodium  carbonate. 

It  very  closely  resembles  the  saliva  but  has  a much 
stronger  action  upon  starch.  It  has  the  following 
functions: 

1.  It  acts  with  great  energy  upon  raw  or  boiled 
starch  converting  it  into  grape  sugar. 

2.  It  exercises  an  action  upon  proteids,  similar  to 
that  of  gastric  digestion.  The  following  differ- 
ences are  to  be  noticed: 

[a]  In  gastric  -digestion  the  fibrine  becomes 
swollen  and  translucent  while  in  pancreat- 
ic it  remains  opaque  and  seems  to  have 
suffered  corrosion  rather  than  solution.  ’ 

[b]  The  product  of  gastric  digestion  is  acid 
albumen  while  that  of  pancreatic  is 
alkaline  albumen. 

[c]  The  greatest  difference  in  the  production  of 
two  nitrogenus  substances,  leucine  and 
tyrosin. 

3.  Its  action  upon  fats  is  two  fold. 

[al  It  emulcifies  fats. 

[b]  It  breaks  up  the  fat  into  glycerine  and  the 
fatty  acid  and  if  an  alkali  is  present  sapon- 
ification takes  place. 

Intestinal  Juice  ( Luceus  entericm.) — This  fluid  is 
supposed  to  be  the  secretion  of  the  crvpta  of  Lie- 
berkuhn.  Evidence  is  wanting  as  to  its  part  in  diges- 
tion. Probably  it  has  no  direct  action  upon  either 
fats  or  proteids.  In  some  animals  it  has  the  power 
of  changing  starch  to  grape  sugar.  By  fermentative 
action  to  convert  cane  sugar  into  lactic  acid  and  this 
into  butyric  with  the  evolution  of  carbon-dioxide  and 
free  hydrogen. 

By  most  physiologists  its  action  is  not  considered 
very  important. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Procure  some  arrow-root  (which  is  almost  pure 
starch)  and  make  a thin  paste  with  boiling  water.  Let 
it  cool.  Try  the  following: 

1.  Add  two  or  three  drops  to  half  a test  tube  full  of 
water.  Then  add  a few  drops  of  a solution  of 
caustic  potash,  to  this  add  a few  drops  of  a so- 
lution of  blue  vitriol  (copper  sulphate.)  Mix 
thoroughly  and  boil  for  a short  time  over  a spirit 
lamp.  If  no  precipitate  is  obtained  it  shows  the 
absence  of  grape  sugar.  Now  add  a small 
amount  of  common  light7brpwn  .sugar.  Is  the 
color  of  the  solution  changed?  What  does  it 
show  the  sugar  to  contain?  Try  the  same  with 
best  granulated  sugar.  Do  you  get  the  same 


result?  Why  not?  Try  the  experiment  using 
syrups. 

2.  After  thoroughly  rinsing  the  mouth  collect  some 
of  the  saliva  in  a clean  testube.  Dilute  with 
water.  Add  the  caustic  potash  and  the  vitrol  as 
before  and  boil.  What  change  in  color  do  you 
note?  Is  there  any  grape  sugar  in  the  solution? 
How  do  you  know  there  is  not? 

3.  Take  three  or  four  drops  of  the  paste  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  saliva 'and  mix  them  in  a tube  about 
full  of  water.  Place  the  tube  in  a warm  place 
(about  40  deg.  centigrade)  and  let  it  stand  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Then  add  the  caustic  pot- 
ash and  the  vitriol  solution  as  before.  Is  there 
any  change?  What  does  it  show?  What  is  the 
sources  of  the  grape  sugar? 

queries. 

■1.  What  is  meant  by  an  alkaline  or  acid  reaction? 
Procure  from  the  druggist  a sheet  of  blue  litmus 
paper.  Cut  it  into  strips  about  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  wide  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  Put 
into  a test  tube  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  dilute  with  water.  Now  place  the  litmus 
• paper  on  the  test  tube.  Is  the  color  changed? 
What  caused  the  change?  Now  put  several 
drops  of  the  caustic  potash  in  a test-tube  and 
dilute;  place  the  paper  that  was  acid  into  it. 
What  happens  now:'  What  caused  the  change? 
Try'  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  red  and 
blue. 

The  change  of  blue  to  red  indicate  the  presence 
of  an  acid,  of  red  to  blue  the  presence  of  an 
alkali;  when  no  effect  is  produced  on  either  blue 
or  red  litmus  paper  the  presence  of  a neutral 
body.  Test  the  following:  A solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  one  of  baking  powder,  one  of  ashes, 
one  of  sugar,  the  reaction  of  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  and  vinegar. 

LOCAL  HISTORICAL  LORE. 

Friend  Parker: — Allow  me  to  emphasize  a feat- 
ure in  a late  number  of  the  School  News,  which,  by 
the  way  is  growing  more  helpful  from  month  to 
month.  I refer  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  article 
on  “Old  Fort  Chartres,”  by  Miss  Celia  Sale.  There 
are  a number  of  spots  in  our  state  valuable  for  early 
historical  association,  with  which  the  present  genera- 
tion should  become  more  familiar.  Now  could  not 
some  teacher  or  reader  of  the  News,  living  near  such 
places,  or  acquainted  with  the  facts  about  them,  write 
them  up  for  us,  similar  to  the  article  above  mentioned? 
It  would  be  a means  to  enlighten  not  only  many 
teachers,  but  the  rising  generation,  about  deeds  of 
early  explorers,  pioneers,  and  the  scenes  of  their  expe- 
rience within  our  own  state,  which  certainly  are  no 
less  thrilling  and  full  of  romantic  interest,  than  those 
of  the  explorers  of  the  coasts  of  our  country,  which 
are  amply  treated  of  in  our  school  histories. 

Arthur  Oehler,  Belleville,  111. 


Children  must  be  taught,  not  only  to  see,  but  to 
use  all  their  senses;  to  bring  in  a store  of  knowledge 
through  all  the  outer  channels.  They  need  to  make, 
select,  and  combine  for  and  by  themselves,  really  to 
learn  and  retain  the  knowledge  gained. — Anna  John- 
son. 
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Conducted  by  Jonathan  Higdon,  A.  B.,  Boston  University. 

VIII. 

Consciousness.— Continued  from  March  No. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  by  Doctor  Carpenter  in 
his  '■‘•Mental  Physiology"  on  the  subject  of  “uncon- 
scious cerebration,”  but  all  such  discussions  are  not 
only  worthless  so  far  as  psychology  is  concerned,  but 
very  far  from  scientific,  because  the  very  name  “un- 
conscious cerebration”  certainly  implies  such  a con- 
founding of  mental  activity  with  the  physical  as  will 
only  obscure  the  subject  or  plunge  the  student  into 
the  most  hopeless  materialism.  By  cerebration  is 
meant  the  action  of  the  brain.  All  cerebration  is  un- 
conscious; so  is  all  digestion.  The  mind  is  conscious 
only  of  its  own  activity;  not  of  that  of  the  brain  or 
stomach. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
study  of  physiology.  Its  importance  can  not  be  over- 
stated, and  its  laws  can  not  be  neglected  by  him  who 
would  have  a healthy*  vigorous  action'  either  of 
muscle  or  mind,  but  we  Can  no  more  learn  the  laws 
which  govern  mental  action  by  studying  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  than 
by  giving  a chemical  analysis  Of  the  gastric  juice. 
All  parts  of  the  body  are  related  to  the  mind,  but  the 
brain  most  intimately.  Such  is  the  dependence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  brain  that  it  is  claimed  that  there  is 
not  one  change  in  the  state  or  action  of  the  mind, 
which  is  not  attended  by  a corresponding  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  brain.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
true,  although  it  can  not  be  demonstrated.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  the  brain,  like  every  other  organ 
of  the  body,  is  subject  to  many  changes  wrought  by 
vital  forces,  which  do  not  produce  any  affections  of 
consciousness.  But  interesting  as  all  such  facts  may 
be  as  a matter  of  knowledge,  the  student  of  psycho- 
logy must  bear  in  mind  that  the  changes  or  modifica- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  body  are  as  far  from  being 
mental  activity  as  is  the  trembling  of  the  earth  or  the 
movements  of  the  clouds,  and  that  the  only  field  in 
which  mental  activity  can  be  viewed  is  the  field  of 
consciousness.  A thought  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious, is  a thought  which  we  do  not  think,  and  a 
feeling  unknown  to  the  mind  is  a feeling  unfelt. 

I shall  close  the  discussion  of  this  question  with  a 
quotation  from  President  Bascom’s  “Science  of  Mind,” 
page  20.— Consciousness  is  commensurate  with  all 
mental  states  and  acts.  It  accompanies  feeling  as 
much  as  thinking,  and  volition  as  much  as  either. 
The  only  possible  way  in  which  a mental  state  or  act 
can  be  testified  to  is  by  consciousness;  some  mind  at 
some  time  has  known  or  felt  it.  An  event  that  hap- 
pens no  where  in  space  is  not  a physical  event;  an  act 
or  state  that  is  not  found  in  the  field  of  consciousness 
is  not  a mental  act  or  state.  There  are  other  facts 
that  are  neither  physical  nor  mental,  that  exist  neith- 
er in  space  nor  consciousness,  but  in  some  unintel- 
ligible form  in  some  third  region,  or  all  facts  fall  un- 
der these  two  divisions;  and  it  remains  the  criterion 
of  one  class  that  they  occur  in  space,  and  of  the  other 


that  they  occur  in  consciousness. 

A third  state  is  inadmissible  as  unknown  and  un- 
necessary. Consciousness  is  neither  a knowing,  nor  a 
feeling,  nor  a willing,  is  neither  this  nor  that  mental 
act,  but  a condition  common  to  them  all,  a field  in 
which  they  appear,  in  which  they  rise  and  make  proof 
of  their  existence.  A consciousness  of  knowing  is 
necessary  to  knowing.  A consciousness  of  feeling  is 
necessary  to  feeling,  and  of  willing  to  volition;  and 
as  these  three  cover  all  states  and  acts  of  the  mind, 
consciousness  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  a 
mental  act  or  state. 

It  is  an  inseparable  something  which  defines  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  to  which  it  pertains.” 

Unconscious  Vital,  Action , — There  are  all  the  time 
taking  place  in  the  body  certain  changes  upon  which 
life  directly  depends.  These  may  be  called  vital 
changes,  and  with  vital  action  the  mind  has  nothing 
to  do.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  chemical 
changes  continually  taking  place  in  the  transformation 
of  bodily  tissue  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will 
or  in  any  way  dependent  upon  mental  action.  Since 
there  is  no  mental  modification  to  correspond  to  such 
vital  actions,  there  is  of  course  no  consciousness  of 
them.  We  are  conscious  of  knowing  that  they  take 
place,  but  not  of  the  vital  actions  themselves,  or  of 
any  act  or  state  of  the  mind  upon  which  they  de- 
pend. 

Unconscious  Physical  Action. — Nothing  is  more 
wonderful  in  the  human  constitution  than  the  degree 
of  skill  which  practice  will  enable  us  to  display  in  the 
performance  of  mechanical  operations.  Work  which 
at  first  can  be  done  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
we  by  practice  learn  to  perform  with  lightning  rapidity 
and  with  positive  assurance  that  we  will  make  no 
mistake.  But  the  most  astonishing  feature  connect- 
ed with  such  mechanical  actions  is  our  ability  to  per- 
form them  while  we  at  the  same  time  prosecute  a line 
of  thought  in  regard  to  something  else.  The  musician 
may  sweep  the  keys  of  his  instrument  and  at  every 
touch  will  burst  forth  new  melody  to  greet  our  ears, 
while  his  mind  seems  wholly  engaged  in  the  solution 
of  some  problem  in  mathematics  or  politics.  Indeed 
it  often  occurs  that  when  he  is  through  we  may  ask 
him  to  repeat  the  piece,  and  find  him  unable  to  recol- 
lect what  it  was.  Now  what  is  the  explanation?  The 
solution  often  given  by  writers  upon  physiology  is, 
that  by  long  continued  practice,  we  may  perform  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  mental  effort  operations  that 
at  first  required  our  undivided  attention.  This  ex- 
planation is  not  only  unphilosophical  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  leads  us  to  believe  that  perpetual  motion 
may  be  secured  by  moving  material  objects  in  a cer- 
tain manner  till  they  become  so  much  accustomed  to 
it  that  they  will  continue  their  action  without  our  in- 
terference. But  unscientific  as  is  such  an  explana- 
tion, it  has  been  endorsed  by  some  of  our  greatest 
psychologists,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Reid.  He  says: 
“I  conceive  it  to  be  a part  of  our  constitution,  that 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  acquire  not 
only  a facility  but  a proneness  to  dp  on  like  occasions; 
so  that  it  requires  a particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear 
it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no  will  at  all.” 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  that  is  philosophical,  has  been  given  by 
Stewart.  “I  can  not  help  thinking  it  more  philosophic- 
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al  to  suppose,”  he  says,  “that  those  actions  which  are 
originally  voluntary,  always  continue  &>;  although  in 
the  case  of  operations  which  are  become  habitual  in 
consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
recollect  every  different  volition.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
a performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I apprehend  that 
there  is  an  act  of  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every 
finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  these 
volitions  afterwards;  afid  although  he  may,  during 
the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  a separate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  the  most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he 
pleases,  play  so  slowly  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  and 
to  recollect  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  his  fingers.”  But  he  may  sufficient- 
ly accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution  to  be  unable  to 
recollect  the  separate  acts  of  will.  But  the  failure  to 
recollect  an  act  of  will  is  not  proof  that  it  did  not 
exist;  it  proved  only  that  “when  the  rapidity  exceeds 
a certain  rate  the  acts  of  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impression  on  the  memory.” 

Quoting  again  from  stewart. — “An  expert  account- 
ant, for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a single 
glance  of  his  eye,  a long  column  of  figures.  He  can 
tell  the  sum  with  unerring  certainty,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  unable  to  recollect  any  of  the  figures  of 
which  that  sum  is  composed;  and  yet  nobody  doubts 
that  each  of  these  figures  has  passed  through  his 
mind,  or  suppose  that,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  pro- 
cess becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the 
various  steps  of  it,  he  obtains  the  result  by  a sort  of 
inspiration.” 

Against  this  doctrine,  that  every  physical  act  has  a 
corresponding  act  of  mind,  has  been  urged  the  objec- 
tion, that  such  rapidity  of  mental  action  is  inconceiv- 
able. But  the  weakness  of  this  objection  will  be  ap- 
parent if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  is  proven  by 
so  many  circumstances,  that  no  force  of  nature,  not 
even  light  itself,  can  equal  the  wonderful  rapidity  of 
thought.  Then  if  we  know  that  the  body,  by  practice, 
can  acquire  the  ability  to  perform  such  astonishing 
feats  in  so  short  a time,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  may  equal  or  even  greatly  surpass  it  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  operations? 

The  Veracity  of  Consciousness.  —The  testimony  of 
consciousness  must  be  accepted  as  true.  It  cannot  be 
consistently  questioned,  although  we  cannot  verify  it. 
Every  fact" of  consciousness  is  fundamental,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  be  verified,  since  there  is  nothing  more 
fundamental  to  which  to  refer  it,  or  by  which  to 
verify  it. 

Consciousness  is  the  source  from  which  we  must 
derive  every  fact  within  “the  philosophy  of  mind,” 
and  also  the  only  light  in  which  can  be  revealed  any 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  There  can  be  found 
therefore  no  more  substantial  tact  upon  which  to  base 
a doubt  concerning  the  veracity  of  consciousness. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  suicide  for  any  philosophy 
to  doubt  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  because  ail 
philosophy  is  only  a systematic  arrangement  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness.  For  any  philosophy  to  deny 
or  doubt  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  it  must 
deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence.  “The  falsity  of  one 
fact  of  consciousness  being  admitted,”  says  Hamilton, 
“the  truth  of  no  other  fact  of  consciousness,  can  be 
maintained,”  and  it  has  often  been  said  with  eminent 


truth  that  absolute  skepticism  is  an  impossibility,  for 
whatever  else  a man  may  doubt,  he  can  not  doubt 
that  he  doubts. 

Then  if  he  must  implicitly  believe  in  this  one-fact 
of  consciousness,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
doubt  any  other. 


TO  TEACH  OR  NOT  TO  TEACH , IS  THAT 
THE  QUESTION t 

MISS  KATIE  IIALLSTEIN,  PEKIN,  ILL. 

Shall  I teach  or  not,  if  not,  what?  This  question 
presents  itself  to  numerous  classes  of  young  people. 
It  comes  with  a peculiar  force  to  one  who  has  suffici- 
ent scholarship  to  pass  the  examination  required  for 
a certificate,  and  who  desires  to  do  something  for  her- 
self. I am  speaking  as  one  comparatively  inexperi- 
enced, and  only  represent  that  class,  except  in  so  far 
as  I have  attempted  to  do  its  work.  I am  therefore 
to  say  what  I have  to  say  from  a beginner’s  stand 
point,  I do  not  include  the  young  men,  who  for  the 
time  being,  belong  to  the  profession.  There  are  but 
few  of  them — not  nearly  so  many  as  a few  years  ago, 
and  more  now  than  there  will  be  in  a few  years  hence. 
I do  not  say  this  by  way  of  discouragement.  There 
are  other  fields  of  labor  for  them.  Indeed  I fail  to 
see  why  they  may  not  make  good  typewriters.  A 
knowledge  of  spelling  and  punctuation  added  to  a 
little  mechanical  skill  is  most  that  is  required. 
True,  the  business  world  at  present  may  prefer  ladies, 
but  then  I think  the  young  men  should  remember, 
that  it  is  only  a few  years  since  young  women  were 
barred  from  many  business  pursuits,  and  if  now  they 
must  battle  against  the  same  prejudices  which  girls 
met  with  in  the  past,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a right- 
eous evening  up  of  matters  all  ’round.  Persistency 
and  superior  qualification  for  work,  may  in  time,  as 
was  once  said  of  women  open  the  way  for  the  re-ad- 
mission  of  young  men  to  many  avocations  from 
which  they  have  been  crowded  out.  So  we  generous- 
ly join  with  them  in  hoping  for  the  best.  It  isn’t  well 
anyway  to  have  the  responsibilities  of  life  so  uneven- 
ly divided.  Give  the  boys  a chance. 

However,  the  world  owes  its  young  women  a living. 
If  some  one  doesn’t  make  it  for  them,  they  must 
make  it  for  themselves.  To  be  able  to  do  the  latter, 
to  believe  in  one’s  own  strength  sufficiently,  and  to 
know  one’s  own  purpose  so  thoroughly  as  to  feel  an 
assurance  of  a competency  honestly  and  honorably 
earned,  is  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Sup 
pose  there  is  not  decision  as  to  what  one  shall  do, 
what  will  the  end  be?  Where  will  the  life-boat  drift 
with  neither  rudder  nor  compass?  How  long  will  it 
be  before  one  is  out  of  heart,  hope,  friends,  and 
money.  How  long  under  such  circumstances  will  it 
take  to  make  a past  with  nothing  in  it,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  a failure,  and  how  long  to  build  a 
future,  with  nothing  in  it  but  visions  of  squalor  and 
death?  And  yet  the  great  world  would  have  us  al- 
ways smiling  at  its  assuming  virtues  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, and  joys  we  do  not  feel.  But  still  the  question 
is — what  shall  I do  i The  young  girl  who  has  finish- 
ed a public  school  course  has  been  told  that  she  must 
do  something.  On  graduating  day  she  annnounces 
to  her  friends  who  are  supposed  to  be  there  that  she 
is  about  to  launch  her  frail  craft  on  the  wide  ocean  of 
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life.  You  all  know  the  rest  of  it.  She  lias  been  told 
that  she  has  a mission  to  perform  and  if  she  hasn’t  a 
mission,  she  ought  to  have  one.  So  she  proceeds  to 
hunt  up  that  mission.  She  might  be  a book-keeper,  a 
stenographer,  a type- writer,  a clerk,  a'  dress-maker,  a 
milliner,  if  she  knew  how,  but  she  doesn’t,  and  she 
might  be  a house-keeper  and  then  again  she  mightn’t. 
If  she  has  any  eyes  at  all  she  cannot  dose  them  to 
the  fact  that  the  divorce  courts  are  running  on  time 
and  to  their  full  capacity.  She  also  notes  that  some 
of  the  wisest  and  best  people  of  the  land  are  earnest- 
ly trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  marriage  is  a 
failure.  Besides  there  is  a practical,  bread-and-butter- 
view  of  the  case  which,  all  sensible  girls  should  take. 

The  average  wages  of  the  average  teacher  are  about 
$4U  per  month.  The  average  wages  of  the  average 
man  are  about  $30  per  month.  Out  of  her  salary  of 
$40,  the  teacher  must  pay  $15  for  board,  and  spend  $5 
foolishly,  $15  and  $5  are  twenty  dollars,  and  $20  from 
$40  leaves  $20  at  the  end  of  the  month.  How  if  she 
is  house-keeping  on  $30  per  month,  it  will  take  $10  to 
pay  rent,  and  at  least  all  of  the  remaining  twenty 
dollars  to  live  on,  $10  and  $20  are  $30,  and  $30  from 
$30  leaves — nothing  but  the  same  prospect  at  the  end 
of  the  next  month.  This  may  be  a thoroughly  mer- 
cenary view,  but  then  it’s  the  way  some  of  us  have 
thought  of  it  already  and  we  may  just  as  well  say  it. 
So  the  thoughts  which  in  the  springtime  lightly  tuned 
to  the  cosy  little  home  of  fiction,  have  faded  like  the 
mists  of  morning.  About  this  time  in  the  history  of 
the  young  self-supporter,  things  begin  to  grow  serious. 
There  is  an  institute  coming  on  and  we  begin  to  cul- 
tivate the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  We  find 
that  he  bears  us  acquaintance,  and  then  we  cultivate 
him  some  more.  Still,  the  mind  isn’t  quite  fully  made 
up.  But  step  by  step  the  resolution  is  taken'  Yes, 
we’ll  teach  if  we  can  get  a school.  True,  we  know 
nothing  much  of  teaching — not  any  more  than  we  do 
of  telegraphy  or  stenography,  or  the  practice  of 
medicine.  But  we’ve  seen  it  done  and  guess  we’ll  try 
it.  Just  about  this  time  one  begins  to  hold  honest 
communion  with  herself.  She  realizes  that  aside  from 
the  purpose  to  do  something,  she  is  measurably  help- 
less. But  the  helpfulness  of  that  purpose  comes  to 
her  aid.  She  is  comforted  by  reading  in  some  educa- 
tional paper  that  the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  do  is  by 
doing.  But  the  obstacles  begin  to  rise.  They  seem 
high  as  mountains.  At  least  that  was  my  feeling 
when  it  positively  dawned  upon  me  that  I had  a 
school  engaged.  As  to  what  I would  do  the  first  hour 
and  the  first  day,  I could  only  guess.  In  my  dilemma 
I remembered  an  incident  related  by  a friend  of  large 
experience.  Said  he — “I  was  starting  for  a drive  over 
one  of  the  most  crowded  streets  in  Chicago.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  one 
tortuous  mass  of  street  cars  and  vehicles  of  every 
sort  kind  and  description.  How  to  get  through  was 
a problem.  The  longer  I looked  the  more  difficult  it 
seemed.  At  length  it  occured  to  me  that  perhaps 
many  of  them  coming  my  way  would  turn  into  side 
streets,  and  that  I would  only  meet  one  at  a time. 
Besides,  those  I met  would  probably  be  as  careful  to 
keep  out  of  my  way  as  I to  keep  out  of  theirs.”  And 
continued  my  friend,  “I  found  it  so.  All  I needed 
was  watchfulness.”  The  story  came  to  me  like  a 
revelation.  The  more  I thought  of  it  the  more  I 


realized  that  of  this  thing  of  worry  and  bother  the  in- 
cident covers  all  the  philosophy  there  is  in  the  books. 

1 believe  if  one  can  find  out  in  six  months  teach- 
ing that  anticipation  of  trouble  is  worse  than  trouble 
itself,  the  lesson  thus  learned  is  well  worth  the  time. 

An<J  so  the  die  is  cast.  Tim  choice  has  been  made, 
half  voluntarily,  half  compulsorily,  but  it  has  been 
made,  and  a winter’s  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
many  new  experiences.  Of  course,  one  likes  it.  I 
believe  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  say.  It  wouldn’t 
be  in  good  form  to  talk  otherwise  in  public,  and  be- 
sides the  directors  might  hear  it.  I like  it  because  it 
seems  the  best  thing  I can  do  and  because  it  pays.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  the  more  pay  the  better,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I wouldn’t  love  it 
even  a little  bit  if  I had  to  teach  for  nothing.  One  is 
always  under  obligation  to  give  his  employes  value 
received,  and  to  that  end  his  best  efforts  are  always 
due. 

I have  heard  that  along  down  the  years  there  comes 
other  and  more  blessed  compensation  than  that  of 
money;  that  those  who  have  taught  a life-time,  meet 
others  on  every  side  who  do  them  honor.  I hope  this 
is  true,  that  as  we  get  good  and  gray,  we  may  see  be- 
fore us  the  golden  bows  of  promise,  and  may  those 
who  have  traveled  the  way  before  us,  who  know  its 
caves  of  gloom  in  the  valleys  of  its  despair,  as  well  as 
its  peaceful  paths  by  the  still  waters,  may  all  these 
uplift  us  with  every  hand  and  sustain  us  with  every 
heart. 


WHAT  BUSINESS  MEN  EXPECT  FROM  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BY  A.  J.  WILLIFORD,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 

(Continued  from  last  Month.) 

A taste  for  good  reading  can  and  ought  to  be 
created  in  the  student.  Just  how  to  do  this  may 
generally  be  left  to  the  usual  good  judgment  and  re- 
fined tastes  of  our  public  school  teachers.  But  if  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  lay  your 
mental  heads  together  and  evolve  a method;  for  out 
of  many  minds  much  wisdom  proceeds.  Hear  what 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  to  say:  “The  responsibili- 
ty of  selecting  the  mental  food  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple is  serious.  When  in  the  last  century  in  England 
the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  information, 
which  accomplished  so  much  good,  was  organized,  this 
responsibility  was  felt,  and  competent  hands  prepared 
the  popular  books  and.  pamphlets  that  were  cheap  in 
price  and  widely  diffused.  How,  it  happens  that  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  perhaps  a million  in  some 
cases,  surrender  the  right  of  the  all-important  selec- 
tion of  the  food  for  their  minds  to  some  unknown 
and  irresponsible  person  whose  business  it  is  to  choose 
the  miscellaneous  reading  matter  for  a particular 
newspaper.  His  or  her  taste  may  be  good  or  it  may 
be  very  immature  and  vicious,  or  it  may  be  used 
simply  to  create  a sensation;  and  yet  the  million  of 
readers  get  nothing  except  what  this  one  person 
chooses  what  they  shall  read.  It  is  an  astonishing  ab- 
dication of  individual  preference  that  day  after  day, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  read  only  what  this  un- 
known person  selects  for  them.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  library  and  cultivating  their  own  tastes  and  pursu- 
ing some  subject  that  will  increase  their  mental  vigor 
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and  add  to  their  stock  of  thought,  they  fritter  away 
their  time  upon  a hash  of  literature  chopped  up  for 
them  by  a person  possibly  very  unfit  even  to  make 
good  hash.  The  mere  statement  of  this  surrender  of 
one’s  judgment  of  what  shall  be  his  intellectual  life  is 
alarming.  But  the  modern  newspaper  is  no  doubt  a 
natural  evolution  in  our  social  life.  As  everything 
has  a cause  it  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
the  encyclopaedia  newspaper  is  in  response  to  a de- 
mand, to  a taste  created  by  our  common  schools.  Or, 
to  put  the  question  in  another  form,  does  the  system 
of  education  in  our  common  schools  give  the  pupils  a 
taste  for  good  literature  or  much  power  of  discrimi- 
nation? Do  they  come  out  of  school  with  the  habit 
of  continuous  reading,  of  reading  books,  or  only  of 
picking  up  scraps  in  the  newspapers,  as  they  might 
snatch  a hasty  meal  at  a lunch  counter?  What  in 
short  do  the  schools  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a 
taste  for  good  literature?  This  will  set  you  to  think- 
ing, perhaps,  and  every  serious  thought  is  productive 
of  some  good.  But  I must  hasten  on. 

Chirography  is  an  essential  part  of  education.  It 
is  not  required  that  one  should  write  like  copper-plate, 
but  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  have  a decent  re- 
gard for  the  main  principles;  to  dot  his  i’s  and  cross 
his  t’s  as  it  were;  to  write  with  regularity  and  free- 
dom, and,  let  me  pray  you,  to  avoid  flourishes.  And 
every  lass  and  laddie  of  ten  summers  ought  to  be 
taught  to  write  the  common  business  forms;  a prom- 
issory note,  a receipt  for  money,  a bank  check,  a bill 
for  merchandise,  etc.,  the  practical  things  of  life. 
You  are  not  educating  these  young  persons  to  cut 
coupons  from  United  States  bonds  and  enjoy  lives  of 
ease,  hut  to  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  and  business  men  expect  the  public  schools  to 
prepare  them  for  what  they  will  have  to  do. 

The  higher  branches  of  learning  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  popular  education  that  dessert  does  to  a good 
dinner.  They  are  not  essential  in  the  ordinary  life 
but  put  a finishing  touch  to  it  very  desirable  to  have, 
exceedingly  palatable,  and  never  to  be  omitted  when 
the  proper  conditions  exist.  It  would  be  a criminal 
waste  of  time  for  the  five  or  six  year  student  to  un- 
dertake the  study  of  these  branches;  a criminal  neg- 
lect of  time  for  the  ten  year  student  not  to  do  so. 

Teachers,  you  hold  most  responsible  offices.  While 
every  man  and  woman  must  in  the  end  give  an  ac- 
count for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  it  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  moulders  of  the  heads,  and  in- 
deed the  hearts  of  human  beings  would  have  almost 
more  than  their  share  to  account  for.  The  lives  placed 
under  your  care  are  mostly  like  putty  and  easily 
moulded  into  forms  of  beauty  or  ugliness,  much  as 
you  wish.  If  you  neglect  your  whole  duty  their 
destiny  may  be  such  as  you  helped  to  make,  yet  very 
unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much  oil  in 
the  mixture  and  it  won’t  stand  because  too  soft. 
Again  there  may  not  be  enough  oil  and  the  consist- 
ence be  non-adhesive;  in  other  words  it  won’t  stick 
together.  We  find  these  peculiarities  almost  daily  and 
so  of  course  you  can  not  be  held  to  account  for  their 
lack  of  character;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
but  that  your  influence— perhaps  when  you  least  ex- 
pect it— is  forming  the  character  of  some  of  your 
many  charges,  and  we  expect  you  to  form  it  straight. 
It  may  require  much  twisting  and  bracing  to  make 


the  twig  grow  upright,  but  the  careful  gardener  suc- 
ceeds in  time  and  instead  of  a dwarfed  or  deformed 
shrub  we  find  a thrifty  tree  pointing  directly  heaven- 
ward, without  flaw  or  blemish.  It  will  require  much 
and  tedious  watchfulness  but  the  result  pays  well  for 
it,  and  indeed  you  owe  it  to  the  future  man  or  woman 
and  to  society  at  large. 

I have  endeavored  to  suggest  to  you  what  business 
men  expect  from  you,  and  it  is  true  of  the  great  mass 
of  children  that  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  accomplish- 
ed for  them.  But  there  are  a favored  few  who  can 
take  all  the  benefits  the  laws  governing  our  public 
schools  give.  Of  these  I have  nothing  to  say.  I 
plead  only  for  those  who,  because  of  poverty,  misfor- 
tune or  any  of  the  causes  known  to  you,  have  of 
necessity  only  a few  short  years  in  which  to  prepare 
for  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  simply  a question  as  to 
what  learning  is  most  essential ; and  my  belief,  as 
doubtless  your  own,  is  that  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
man  as  his  equal  in  matters  of  judgment;  to  be  able 
to  transact  the  matters  of  business  necessary  in  every 
life;  to  know  how  to  increase  one’s  store  of  useful 
learning  are  the  prime  essentials.  The  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  immortal  soul  is  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate to  and  receive  from  other  minds  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  thought,  and  this  means  of  inter- 
communication is  words  uttered,  or  written,  the  utter- 
ance of  course  being  more  perfect.  Thus  you  see  my 
reason  for  insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  unabridged 
edition  of  the  lexicon. 

If,  when  the  student  has  finished  his  allotted  six 
years  of  schooling,  he  has  something  of  the  grace  of 
politeness;  if  he  can  take  up  any  of  the  choice  English 
books  and  read  it  aloud  to  you  intelligently  and 
fluently;  if  he  can  talk  with  you  a half  hour  easily 
and  sensibly ; if  he  can  tell  the  location,  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  approximate  age  of  qny  civilized  coun- 
try; if  he  can  transact  the  common  business  affairs  of 
life;  if  he  can  write  you  a letter  which  is  legible  and 
which  you  feel  better  for  receiving,  you  have,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  done  all  for  him  that  any  reasonable 
person,  business  man  or  otherwise,  can  expect. 

HOW  AND  WHAT  8 HALL  WE  TEACH  SO  AS 
TO  PROMOTE  PATRIOTISM  AND  THUS 
DEFEAT  ANARCHY. 

By  A.  R.  Moore,  Prin.  of  Schools,  Elmhurst,  111. 

[Read  before  the  DuPage  Co.  Teachers  Association.]  ' 

Fellow  Teachers  and  Friends.  It  is  the  old  problem 
that  is  to  be  solved  and  resolved  over  and  over  again, 
by  every  true  and  earnest  teacher.  What  shall  we  do 
to  fit  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  who  will  be  our  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow,  for  the  stern  realities  of  life? 
We  must  be  up  and  doing  for  the  enemy  is  in  the  land. 
He  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  defeat  our  free  in- 
stitutions, bought  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  youth  is  one  of  inde- 
pendence. Yet  it  should  not  be  one  of  lawlessness. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that  all  over  our  glorious  land,  the 
land  of  which  we  delight  to  sing,  “The  land  of  the 
Noble  and  the  Free,”  men  and  women  are  awakening 
to  the  peril  of  the  hour.  They  are  discussing  the 
question  on  the  rostrum,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  news- 
paper, that  powerful  factor  for  good  or  evil. 
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What  shall  we  do  to  make  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  flocking  to  our  land 
every  year,  respect  and  revere  our  institutions?  If 
we  can  command  that  respect,  we  will  then  have  law- 
abiding  and  faithful  citizens. 

The  great  bulwark  of  strength  in  opr  Nation,  is  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  right. 

There  is  no  government  under  the  sun  formed  upon 
as  pure  and  noble  principles  as  our  Republic.  But  its 
principles  must  be  understood  by  the  masses.  It  has 
been  said,  that  “For  a moral  and  intelligent  people  a 
Republican  government  is  the  best  in  the  world,  for 
an  immoral  and  ignorant  people  it  is  the  worst.” 

Can  it  be  you  say,  that  a government,  that  is  suited 
to  a noble  type  of  manhood,  is  not  adapted  to  one  of 
the  baser  sort?  The  government  within  its  self  will 
do  both  classes  good,  if  they  make  the.  right  use  of 
their  privliges. 

Ignorance,  is  the  mother  of  superstition  and  jeal- 
ousy. It  is  the  ignorant  mass  to-day,  that  menace 
the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic.  Unprincipled  men, 
demagogues,  harangue  and  deceive  a large  mass  of 
people  by  catering  to  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
that  many  of  them  bring  with  them  from  monarchal 
governments.  Men  and  women  to-day,  who  are  shout- 
ing “down  with  order,”  “Crash  the  tyrants,”  “Let  us 
have  a distribution  of  property,”  had  this  idea  of 
anarchy  presented  them  early  in  life,  and  have  been 
good  students  ever  since  in  the  same  school.  But 
shall  we  allow  this  curse,  this  destroyer  of  the  sacred 
ties  of  the  home  to  triumph?  Shall  we  surrender  the 
Ship  of  State  with  its  precious  freight  of  upwards  of 
60,000,000  souls,  to  pirates,  because  a part  of  the  would 
be-crew  and  passengers  are  striving  to  run  the  noble 
ship  upon  the  rocks  and  become  plunderers?  Right 
here  permit  us  to  remark  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  on  board  our  noble  craft  of  State,  who  are  not 
loyal  to  the  banner  at  the  mast-head,  the  “stripes  and 
the  stars”  are  not  silent  passengers,  but  are  members 
of  the  crew,  of  are  very  anxious  to  become  members. 
They  put  us  to  shame  in  their  faithfulness  to  their 
cause.  While  many  an  American  citizen  shirks  his  duty 
to  his  country,  and  is  indifferent  even  on  election  day, 
when  he  should  discharge  that  God  given  right,  the 
right  of  suffrage,  cast  his  ballot,  for  those  that  he  has 
to  doubt  about,  but  are  earnest  supporters 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  But 
no  he  stays  away,  too  busy  or  something  wrong  with* 
the  candidate.  The  grand  old  principles,  that  his  fore- 
fathers, gave  their  lives  to  establish  and  maintain  are 
third  rate  matters  to  him  now.  How  is  it  with  those 
who  would  tear  down  our  banner,  “the  emblem  of  the 
free,”  and  trail  it  in  the  dust? 

They  know  that  “eternal  vigilance”  is  the  price  of 
victory. 

The  following  is  told  and  will  illustrate  the  ignor- 
ance. Yet  with  what  promptness,  the  friends  of  the 
enemy,  are  ready  to  lend  a hand.  “A  steamer  from 


Europe  was  bound  for  New  York  City  with  a company 
of  adventurers  for  “free  America,”  some  time  after 
they  were  well  under  voyage  one  of  the  company  ask- 
ed the  Captain  when  they  would  arrive  at  New  York. 
He  said  that  lie  wanted  to  arrive  there  on  a certain 
day,  so  as  to  vote  for  his  brother,  who  was  a candidate 
for  Alderman.  How  many  tens  of  thousands,  yes 
hundreds  of  thousands  like  this  would-be-voter  are 
ignorant  of  the  history,  principles  and  workings  of 
our  government. 

“Our  Nation  has  more  to  fear  from  the  hands  of  ig- 
norant voters,  than  from  the  muskets  of  foreign 
soldiers.” 

“School-houses  and  school-masters  are  forts  and 
garrisons  to  a republic”  has  been  said  by  one;  Fellow 
teacher,  what  a trusted  and  important  position  we 
fill!  The  destiny  of  the  Nation  is  in  our  hands.  Are 
our  forts  well  equipped?  And  our  garrisons  well  drill- 
ed and  disciplined  in  the  tactics  of  war? 

When  shall  we  begin  to  train  our  soldiers? 

“As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.”  It  is 
equally  true  of  the  early  training  of  the  child.” 

A wise  bishop  once  said.  “Give  me  the  child  until 
he  is  seven  years  old  and  I care  not  who  has  him  after- 
ward.” I think  you  all  agree  that  the  assertion  is  true. 

But  you  say  that  the  child  is  not  supposed  to  enter 
or  come  under  our  care,  until  about  this  time.  True 
but  begin  at  once  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  child, 
the  principles  of  obedience  and  order.  This  training 
should  have  begun  long  before  in  the  home,  sorry  to 
say  sometimes  it  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  grand 
and  fundamental  principle  that  should  ever  be  kept 
before  our  pupils  is  Right. 

Do  a thing  because  it  is  right,  and  teach  them  to 
see  that  what  the  Nation  wants  and  the  world  de- 
mands, to-day,  is  men  and  women  who  stand  by  right 
because  it  is  right. 

History  corroborates  this.  United  States  history  is 
full  of  examples. 

They  will,  by  a little  study  and  assistance,  see,  that 
the  language  of  Napoleon  is  not  true,  wrhen  he  said 
that  “God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalion.” 
In  the  lower  grades  teach  the  little  people  to  love 
their  home  and  school.  How  they  do  enjoy  saying  it 
is  “our  school”  “our  flag”  or  “desk”  etc.  If  a feeling 
of  pride  is  awakened  they  will  see  that  everything  is 
properly  cared  for. 

As  we  have  remarked  begin  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
child  enters  the  school-room,  to  teach  those  things 
which  will  make  him, if  followed  up  through  his  school 
life, a true  and  honored  member  of  society.  The  mind 
of  the  child  is  very  plastic  and  it  will  depend  upon 
the  moulders  of  his  character,  whether  he  is  a patriot 
or  the  opposite. 

Dear  listener,  do  you  not  recall  impressions  made  in 
your  early  life  that  are  a part  of  you  to-day?  Then 
should  we  not  see  to  it,  that  our  cHildren  are 
taught  all  the  way  through  their  school  days — the 
principles  of  patriotism. 
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Every  child  loves  stories.  How  their  eyes  will 
sparkle,  will  be  attentive,  the  dullest  boy  in  the  room 
is  “all  ears,”  if  teacher  says,  “children  if  you  give  me 
your  attention,  I will  tell  you  a story.”  How  they 
enjoy  object  lessqns,  or  making  of  things  as  real  as 
possible. 

Bring  in  the  flag  of  our  Country,  “the  prettiest 
banner  that  floats  on  the  breeze.”  Be  enthusiastic. 
Give  them  its  language  of  color,  of  stars  and  stripes. 
Make  it  interesting.  Explain  to  them  that  it  was 
bought  with  blood.  The  work  can  be  arranged  so  as 
to  take  up  a considerable  amount  of  time  at  odd 
moments.  Do  not  weary,  but  make  the  children  anx- 
ious to  hear  you  talk  about  the  flag.  Allow  them  to 
sing  songs,  march  around  the  room  while  singing  and 
carry  flags.  It  has  been  said  that  the  German  nation 
is  a nation  of  music,  but  we  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  a people  of  song.  Tell  them  stories  of  the 
birth  of  the  Nation,  yes  tell  stories,  stories  and  anec- 
dotes. The  great  bugbear  in  the  study  of  history 
years  ago  was  that  it  was  made  too  dry,  “too  datey,” 
dates  are  a part  of  history,  but  very  unpalatable 
material  to  the  active  mind  of  the  child.  The  story 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  is  of  interest  to  the  child, 
especially  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 

“Old  Put,”  is  a popular  character.  The  Wolf  Story. 
The  Colonel’s  sudden  departure  for  battle,  leaving  his 
oxen  in  the  field.  His  flight  at  another  time  down  the 
cliff  stair-way.  The  Boston  Massacre.  The  Tea 
Party.  The  Boston  Boys.  But  along  with  these  must 
be  shown  that  the  English  people  were  the  aggressors. 
That  they  had  treated  the  colonists  as  their  inferiors 
and  put  burdens  of  taxation  upon  them  without  their 
consent.  Bring  out  the  gradual  growth  of  the  flame 
of  Freedom.  Show  that  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country  fanned  the  flame. 

Some  one  says  “Teach  the  childred  that  rebellion  is 
right.  Yes  teach  them  that  they  are  ever  in  danger 
of  being  enslaved  by  wrong,  and  that  they  must  face 
the  foe  and  fight  with  desperation  in  order  to  vanquish 
him.  This  work  must  be  governed  by  the  age  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupil. 

We  believe  that  every  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country  is  profitable  for  instruction. 

Show  the  student  that  the  people  in  nearly  all  cases 
have  borne  wrongs  rather  than  to  rebel  against  the 
government. 

The  grand  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde. 
pendence  must  be  kept  ringing  in  their  ears.  “All 
men  are  created  euual.” 

Go  through  that  document  with  them  and  show 
them  its  beauties  of  declaration.  Show  by  contrast, 
the  blessings  of  our  country  over  foreign  powers. 
Awaken  the  noble  ambition  of  your  student  by  hold- 
ing up  the  noble  examples  of  men  and  women  who 
gave  their  all  to  establish  and  maintain  this  country, 
their  home.  With  what  fearful  odds  the  revolution- 
ary fathers  had  to  cope,  no  army  and  untrained  men 
at  the  beginning. 


Bring  out  that  noble  character  Geo.  Washington  his 
honor  and  Christian  virtues.  And  such  men  as  Frank- 
lin, La  Fayette,  Marin,  Stark,  and  others.  Contrast 
with  them  Arnold,  possessed  with  military  power,  a 
brave  soldier  but  led  astray  and  became  a traitor. 
Make  a strong  plea  for  right  here.  Washington  goes 
down  the  pages  of  history  the  “Father  of  his  Country.” 
Arnold  as  a traitor.  The  one  helped  to  form  the 
United  States  bind  it  together,  while  the  other  tried 
to  defeat  its  national  birth  and  maintainance.  Time 
does  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  many  characters 
and  incidents  that  show  the  spirit  of  the  true  patriot 
and  patriotism,  but  we  must  speak  of  one  or  two  more, 
the  capture  of  Major  Andre  by  the  three  men  who 
were  in  poor  circumstances  yet  they  would  not  allow 
this  spy  to  escape,  notwithstanding  he  offered  a liber- 
al bribe  of  gold. 

Embrace  every  opportunity  to  show  the  triumph  of 
Right  and  the  defeat  of  wrong.  If  in  some  cases 
wrong  flourished  for  a time  its  end  was  destruction. 

Show  the  growth  of  slavery,  that  blasting  curse 
It  was  years  in  growing.  It  became  more  and  more 
tyrannical  in  its  demands  until  it  was  banished.  Yes 
blotted  out  with  blood.  Do  not  here  create  a hatred 
of  the  South,  but  lead  them  to  see  that  custom  or 
habit  is  a power  and  that  if  they  had  been  born  in  the 
South  instead  of  the  North,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bilities thought  slavery  was  right.  Make  the  picture 
of  slavery  as  real  as  possible,  to  them.  Have  the 
slave  dealer  enter  their  home  take  some  loved  one  off 
as  often  was  done,  send  different  members  of  the 
family  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  We  know  of 
no  better  work  for  them  to  read  to  get  a vivid  idea  of 
slavery  than  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Show  slavery  in 
its  blackest.  It  was  the  curse  of  the  Nation.  It  not 
only  broke  up  homes  but  tried  to  destroy  the  Nation, 
to  tear  the  stars  out  of  the  flag,  and  the  dear  old  flag 
was  shot  full  of  holes,  during  the  four  years  of  War 
that  it  took  to  kill  the  monster. 

This  monster  was  killed  by  our  patriotic  fathers  and 
brothers,  who  went  out  to  battle  for  freedom.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  whom  never  came  back  but  are  rest- 
ing on  battle  fields,  but  we  to-day  rejoice  in  a Repub- 
lic of  forty-three  States  a strong  brotherhood  for  the 
right. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  teacher  and  patriot  to  do 
all  in  his  powrer  to  break  dowm  class  prejudice,  that 
clothes,  color,  or  social  standing  of  parents,  birth,  etc., 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  individual  character. 

The  lives  of  men  and  women  who  belong  to  the  class 
known  as  “self  made”  people,  who  have  by  patience, 
pluck  and  perseverance  taken  hold  of  the  unhewn  block 
of  marble  that  is  given  to  every  child  as  he  starts  out 
on  the  rugged  path  of  life  and  may  be  made  by  him  into  a 
shapely  model,  a noble  life  or  a defaced  rock,  an  aim- 
less and  misspent  life.  Have  them  see  that  our  coun- 
try is  a land  of  great  possibilities.  That  there  is  a 
chance  for  every  boy  to  make  his  way  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  a seat  at  the  head  of 
the  Nation.  Make  them  familiar  with  the  lives  of  Lin- 
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coin  and  Garfield,  coming  from  homes  of  poverty  yet  a 
desire  to  fill  a place  of  honor,  in  life  faithful  to  parents 
and  to  every  trust.  The  corner  stone  of  their  charac- 
ter, honesty."  Both  battled  with  life  single  handed,  yet 
filled  with  energy  they  made  the  difficulties  in  their 
way  stepping  stones  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness.  One 
from  the  “Log  cabin  to  the  White  House,”  the  other 
from  the  tow  path  to  to  the  height  of  American  ambi- 
tion, the  chief  executive  of  a nation  of  free  people.  Both 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  long  as  history  remains  as 
the  noblest  examples  of  the  rewards  that  a free  govern- 
ment for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people, 
has  in  store  for  its  youth.  American  biography  is  filled 
with  numberless  examples  of  men  and  women  who  are 
to-day  dear  to  the  hearts  of  American  people,  who 
started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  their  chosen  work 
and  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  true  greatness.  Bene- 
factors of  mankind,  who  at  the  close  of  the  drama  of 
life  just  before  answering  the  call  “come  up  higher”  as 
they  look  back  over  life  must  say  “We  bless  thee  0 land 
of  freedom  and  equality  for  what  thou  hast  done  for 
us.”  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  our  youth  it 
is  this ; that  we  are  the  architects  of  our  own  fortunes 
in  this  land.  The  examples  just  mentioned  illustrate 
that  we  must  do  our  own  fighting  if  we  would  win 
the  prize. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  history  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  interest  the  pupils  in  good 
reading.  The  biography  of  the  many,  many  noble  men 
and  women  of  our  land  will  afford  them  pleasant  pas- 
time, and  stimulate  within  them  a desire  to  be  noble 
and  true.  We  believe  that  our  schools  are  the  safe- 
guards of  our  nation. 

And  we  would  pray  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  shield 
us  and  guide  us  and  may  our  young  people  as  they 
go  from  our  schools  go  so  filled  with  the  love  of  their 
fellows  and  their  country,  that  all  with  whom  they 
associate  may  feel  that  they  are  a power  for  good,  a 
strong  arm  of  the  Republic. 

Then  may  our  nation  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  “I  require  no  guard  but 
the  affections  of  the  people.” 


COMPOSITION  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADES. 

By  J.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Prin.  Schools,  Enfield,  111. 

In  approaching  this  subject  I feel  my  great  inability 
to  do  it  anything  like  justice.  But  I trust  I will  be 
able  to  suggest  some  new  ideas,  or  at  least  some  old 
ones  in  a new  light. 

In  teaching  grammar  in  school  we  should  have  two 
objects  clearly  in  view  and  should  see  that  we  waver 
not  in  trying  to  reach  them.  They  are  these ; to  ena- 
ble a child  to  attain  to  such  a use  of  language  as  that 
we  will  cease  to  hear  “I  know  but  cannot  tell,”  and 
second,  to  enable  him  to  break  off  from  what  few  er- 
rors that  have  crept  into  his  language  by  inheritance 
or  otherwise. 


The  subject  assigned  me  is  “Composition  in  the 
Grammar  and  High  School  Grades.”  Now  the  insti- 
tute will  please  pardon  me  if  what  I say  be  not  strictly 
confined  to  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  these 
grades.  To  say  what  I want  to  say  I will  have  to 
spread  out  some  even  if  doing  so  detracts  from  the 
depth  somewhat.  Unless  the  two  objects  mentioned 
above  be  accomplished  the  pupil  will  not  be  adequate- 
ly prepared  to  satisfy  the  demands  that  will  naturally 
be  made  upon  him  in  after  life,  and  besides  he  will 
continue  to  be  a sad  and  aggravating  disappointment 
to  himself  in  not  being  able  to  express  clearly  and  intel- 
ligently, when  called  upon,  his  opinion  touching  any 
subject.  We  have  all  been  there.  We  know  how  it  is. 
I guess  it  is  a good  thing  that  nature  has  so  wisely 
built  us  that  we  cannot  kick  ourselves.  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  not  permitted  to  pat  our  own  backs. 
I believe  the  old  definition  for  English  grammar,  that 
it  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
correctly,  fully  comprehends  the  work  that  should  be 
done.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  does  the  old  way  of 
teaching  grammar  reach  it,  or  come  any  ways  near  it? 
If  so,  continue,  “John  is  a noun,  proper,  masculine 
gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  nominative 
case”  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

Every  teacher  present  who  has  had  considerable 
experience,  in  fact  I will  say  every  one  present  who 
has  ever  tried  to  express  himself  on  paper,  and  most 
of  us  have  more  or  less,  will  answer  that  the  old  meth- 
od so  far  as  accomplishing  this  result  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  quotation,  “I  know  but  I 
can’t  tell.”  And  sometimes  when  they  do  tell  their 
meaning  is  only  conjectural  with  us.  And  we  do 
not  have  to  get  clear  outside  the  teachers’  profession 
to  find  such  a state  of  things.  Should  anyone  doubt 
this  last  statement  let  him  go  to  any  County  Supt’s 
office  and  examine  some  of  the  manuscripts  that  are 
handed  in  to  be  graded  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  surely  there  is  an  aching  void  that  aches.  There 
is  not  much  danger  of  the  thoughts  of  such  a person, 
however  pure,  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.  Should  this  be  so?  Is  it  natural  that  our 
thoughts  should  so  outstrip  our  means  of  expression? 
I think  not.  I think  that  every  person  should  have 
such  power  of  expression  that  when  he  asks  for  bread 
he  will  not  receive  a stone. 

Now,  how  can  this  be  done?  It  can  only  be  done  by 
practice.  By  letting  the  pupil  wrrite  freely  about 
things  with  which  he  is  acquainted  with  what  correc- 
tions and  instruction  a thoughtful  teacher  may  sug- 
gest. 

Not  wholly,  as  some  seem  to  think,  by  parsing  and 
analyzing  sentences ; yet  this  work  bears  an  impor- 
tant relation  to  its  accomplishment. 

A boy  is  not  trained  for  the  carpenter’s  trade  by 
tearing  down  houses,  but  by  building  houses.  Neither 
is  he  trained  for  a machinist  by  tearing  down  ma- 
chines, but  by  setting  them  up.  I had  some  experience 
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along  this  line  last  summer.  I concluded  I wanted  to 
work  the  machine  business  during  my  vacation;  so  I 
made  application  to  a certain  machine  company  for  a 
position.  The  first  question  was,  “Can  you  set  up  a 
machine?”  not  “Can  you  tear  one  down”?  I replied, 
no.  But  I did,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  I did.  So,  I 
think  the  first  thing  a child  should  do  in  this  work,  is 
to  write  a sentence,  and  the  next, sentences.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  but  one  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world  to  have  our  pupils  to 
be  able  to  define  themselves  is  in  this  written  work. 

And  again,  we  not  only  want  them  to  be  able  to  give 
a definition  themselves,  but  we  want  them  to  do  it. 
To  do  it  without  so  much  ado  about  it.  Let  them  get 
rid  of  all  that  superfluous  language.  As  Emerson 
says  in  his  Talks  to  Young  Men,  “Let  them  not  be 
writing  about  a thing,  or  of  a thing,  but  let  them  write 
the  thing.”  Now  as  to  the  second  point.  To  enable  our 
pupils  to  correct  the  errors  in  their  language.  This  as  I 
thinkcan  be  successfully  done  only  in  composition  work. 
Last  year  I took  a class  through  our  text-book  on 
grammar  paying  particular  attention  to  the  errors 
under  the  rules  of  syntax,  correcting  all  of  them  and 
giving  reason  for  same.  And  for  fear  I had  not  done 
my  duty  by  the  class,  when  we  were  through  with  our 
text,  I brought  into  the  class  room  some  three  or  four 
other  books  and  did  the  same  by  them.  Now,  thought 
I,  this  class  is  all  right.  I concluded  now  to  give  them 
some  work  in  composition.  I did  so ; and  when  I took 
their  papers  and  began  to  examine  them,  I found  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  rules  of  syntax  and  the  er- 
rors under  them  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  their 
mistakes.  The  fact  is  I had  done  them  but  very  little 
good  practically.  Why?  Simply  because  I did  not  know 
how  to  do  what  I wanted  to  do.  I knew  that  I wanted  to 
help  them  break  off  from  their  errors  in  language.  And 
I thought  to  do  so  by  giving  them  a thorough  drill  in 
errors  suggested  by  the  authors  which  perhaps  not 
one  person  in  ten  ever  makes.  I did  not  have  them 
correcting  their  errors.  I did  not  have  them  correct- 
ing anybody’s  errors.  The  time  was  in  a large  meas- 
ure wasted.  But  so  soon  as  I got  hold  of  their  written 
work  I began  to  come  to  the  relief  of  each  child.  I 
could  see  exactly  where  each  one  was  diseased  and 
could  apply  the  proper  remedies.  A physician  would 
make  a poor  out  prescribing  for  me  by  reading  and 
studying  of  diseases  that  I never  had  and  but  few,  if 
anybody  else.  He  must  doctor  my  disease,  and  in  or- 
der to  do  so  intelligently,  I must  at  least  show  him 
my  tongue.  So  also  a teacher  cannot  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  a pupil  till  he  sees  them. 

Now,  when  should  this  work  be  done?  In  the  gram- 
mar and  high  school  grades  principally,  but  not  alto- 
gether there.  It  should  begin  in  a limited  degree  as 
soon  as  the  child  enters  school  or  shortly  thereafter, 
but  should  never  constitute  the  whole  of  the  work 
done  in  grammar.  Why  not?  For  the  reason  that 
you  cannot  teach  a child  all  it  should  know  about 
grammar  by  simply  having  him  write  compositions. 

Right  at  this  particular  time  when  the  old  system 


is  being  attacked  all  along  the  line,  it  is  well  enough 
to  be  a little  conservative.  I believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  all  this  disturbance  will  simply  be  a 
re-arranging  of  the  ways  and  means,  placing  things  in 
their  order  and  developing  a proper  understanding  of 
their  uses.  In  other  words,  a crystallization  or  a sys- 
tematizing of  the  work  we  want  to  do.  The  old  way 
has  done  an  immense  good  and  will  continue  to  do  an 
immense  good.  So  much  so  that  we  cannot  possibly 
do  without  it.  If  we  have  not  done  what  now  we  see 
we  ought  to  have  done,  where  is  the  fault?  Is  it  in 
the  methods  we  have  been  using,  in  the  authors  of  the 
methods,  or  in  the  way  we  have  abused  their  methods? 
The  fault  is  ours.  Did  the  authors  of  our  present 
styles  of  grammars  mean  that  we  should  spend  the 
whole  of  term  after  term  in  parsing  and  diagramming 
sentences?  By  no  means.  But  they  did  expect 
us  to  spend  some  time  at  it,  and  we  had  better  do  it. 
A child  must  know  parts  of  speech  and  their  proper- 
ties and  should  know  them  readily.  Besides  he  should 
be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  ele- 
ments that  are  found  in  sentences  so  that  he  will  see 
at  once.  Be  so  well  acquainted  with  them  that  the 
sentence  will  stand  in  his  mind  diagrammed  as  soon 
as  he  sees  it.  So  if  you  tell  him  he  has  an  adjective 
clause  out  of  place  he  will  know  what  you  mean.  When 
he  is  thus  thoroughly  posted,  he  is  ready  to  cease  dia- 
gramming and  parsing  entirely  and  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  for  which  these  were  only  preparatory 
steps.  In  bringing  him  to  this  point  the  composition 
plays  an  essential  part  but  we  must  have  illustrative 
sentences  from  some  other  source,  better  from  the 
the  teacher  himself.  This  work  should  all  be  finished 
by  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  fhe  high  school  grade  at 
least  and  even  before.  So  that  he  can  spend  the  time 
he  is  in  this  grade  in  composition  work  almost  exclu- 
sively, receiving  during  the  time  the  careful  instruction 
and  criticism  of  a teacher  as  to  how  to  recast  his  work, 
different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing,  striking  out 
superfluous  language,  &e.  Now  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  this  kind  of  work.  I fear  I will  not  be  able 
to  suggest  many  valuable  points.  I have  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  to  be  varied  considerably  to  prevent 
monotony.  It  is  a subject  of  which  scholars  will  be- 
come weary  quite  soon  if  not  pursued  in  different  ways. 
I sometimes  have  them  write  from  dictation  i.  e.  I read 
a short  story  and  have  them  reproduce  from  memory. 
At  other  times,  I simply  assign  a subject  and  let  each 
one  do  with  it  whatever  he  can.  Sometimes.  I read  a 
list  of  subjects  and  let  each  one  select  the  one  he  thinks 
suits  him  best.  Sometimes  I put  on  the  board  the 
skeleton  of  a composition  and  let  them  fill  in.  Convert- 
ing poetry  to  prose,  I have  found  to  be  an  interesting 
exercise.  Many  other  ways  could  be  suggested. 

A word  of  caution  in  closing.  In  assigning  subjects 
for  written  work  be  sure  that  they  are  ones  about  which 
your  class  knows  something.  Do  not  discourage  them 
by  giving  them  subjects  about  which  they  know  but 
little  and  about  which  they  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
information. 
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School  officers  need  to  know  more  of  one  another's  plans  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  oirculars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

Marshall  Co.,  III. — There  will  be  a teachers’ 
meeting  at  Henry.  May  16th.  We  see  the  following 
topics  on  program:  “intermediate  Geography,”  “Our 
Relations  with  Italy,”  “School  Discipline,”  and  “Pri- 
mary Humber  Work.”  Co.  Supt.  Morgan  is  President 
of  the  association  and  Miss  Julia  E.  Green,  Secretary. 


Tazewell  Co.,  III. — Miss  Hettie  A.  Kettenring, 
teacher  of  Gerber  school,  Groveland  township  writes 
as  follows:  “I  gave  the  two-hundred  homophonous 
words  (published  in  the  School  News)  to  my  pupils. 
The  following  pupils  spelled,  used,  ana  defined  all  of 
them  correctly:  Carrie  Loew,  Lydia  Espenscheid, 

Sophia  Gerber,  Frank  Sommer  missing  one,  felloe. 


Montgomery  CO.,  III. — The  last  bimonthly  in- 
stitute for  the  year  was  held  at  Raymond,  April  11th. 
This  was  an  excellent  meeting.  Co.  Supt.  Traylor 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  systematic  work  in  the  ru- 
ral schools  and  the  Course  of  Study  will  be  introduced 
into  the  schools.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  in 
favor  of  grading  the  rural  schools,  and  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a success  of  the  work  is  to  put  the 
Course  of  Study  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  the 
summer  institutes  and  have  the  work  thoroughly  ex- 
plained. 

The  Butler  graded  schools  closed  April  22d  with  a 
flag  raising — a beautiful  flag,  8 by  15  feet  being 
hoisted  over  the  school  building  and  the  occasion  cel- 
ebrated with  suitable  exercises.  There  were  eight 
pupils  of  the  school  who  graduated.  The  principal 
G.  H.  Marshall  has  been  re-employed  for  next  year. 


St.  Clair  Co.,  III.— There  are  266  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  St.  Clair  County  schools,  120  of  these 
are  in  the  rural  schools,  and  the  others  in  the  graded 
schools. 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  County  Teach- 
ers’ Association  takes  place  at  Lebanon  the  second 
Saturday  in  May.  A good  programme  is  prepared, 
and  Lebanon  will  do  herself  proud  in  her  hearty  wel- 
come to  all  attendants. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  is  used  in  almost  all  ru- 
ral, and  quite  a number  of  village  schools,  and  is  giv- 
ing excellent  satisfaction. 

The  Summer  County  Institute  of  one  week  will  be 
held  at  Belleville,  beginning  Aug.  10.  Profs.  Chas. 
DeGarmo,  J.  H.  Brownlee  and  Miss  Lilian  Taylor 
will  be  the  instructors. 

Supt.  Jas.  P.  Slade  of  East  St.  Louis  has  proven 
himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  in  that  grow- 
ing city. 

O’Fallon  elected  the  first  Board  of  Education  at  the 
recent  election. 

Supt.  H.  D.  Updike,  who  succeeded  the  present 
State  Supt.  Hon.  Henry  Raab,.  as  city  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Belleville  schools,  is  making  a good  record, 
and  giving  general  satisfaction. 


Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.— The  following  is  taken  from 
a circular  recently  issued  by  Co.  Supt.  H.  1..  Sheldon: 
“The  Mauual  and  the  monthly  examinations  have 
given  almost  universal  satisfaction;  but  there  are  a 
few  teachers  who  have  not  thoroughly  understood  the 
plan  and  in  consequence  have  not  accomplished  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  While  the 
Manual  has  only  been  in  the  schools  six  months  such 
gratifying  results  have  been  obtained,  that  the  teach- 
ers who  were  a little  skeptical  at  its  introduction,  now 
say  they  do  not  see  how  they  could  get  along  without 
it  * * * * While  the  grading  system  places  a 
large  amount  of  work  upon  the  teacher,  no  teacher, 
who  wishes  to  make  a success  of  his  profession,  will 
object  to  this  if  it  increases  the  good  results  obtain- 
ed from  the  school.  And  I am  sure  there  is  no  teach- 
er who  has  faithfully  and  carefully  studied  the  Man- 
ual, held  the  monthly  examinations  and  made  the  re- 
ports to  parents,  and  who  has  carefully  compared  his 
school  with  other  terms  without  these  aids,  but  who 
has  been  amply  repaid  for  the  extra  labor  and  as  the 
plan  becomes  thoroughly  understood  by  patrons  and 
pupils,  and  they  see  that  it  is  no  visionary  scheme, but 
that  it  is  practical  and  will  aid  greatly  to  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  school,  then  we  may  count  upon  their  hearty 
co-operation.  And  by  making  a strong  pull,  all  to- 
gether, we  may  do  much  toward  lifting  the  schools  of 
Brown  County  out  of  the  monotonous  and  tedious 
routine  that  is  necessarily  attached  to  every  Country 
School  where  there  is  so  little  to  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate the  ambition  of  the  pupil.  Let  us  all  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  accomplish  more  in  the  schools  this 
year  than  ever  before.” 

Boone  Co.,  Iowa. — County  Supt.  Holst  says:  “ We 
are  pushing  the  work  of  school  gradation  and,  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results .”  From  circulars  we  clip  the 
following  important  items  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
grading  the  rural  schools: 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Iowa 
has  advised  that  county  superintendents  secure  the 
adoption  of  a graded  course  of  study  for  the  common 
schools.  This  our  county  superintendent  has  done 
and  has  placed  it  in  all  the  rural  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  plan  of  the  Boone  county  course  is  to  follow 
a definite  line  of  work  during  the  term.  The  teacher 
is  to  hold  a written  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
month  and  the  county  superintendent  is  to  hold  town- 
ship examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term  of  school. 
If  the  pupil  passes  the  required  test  he  is  granted  a 
common  school  diploma.  This  diploma  will  admit 
the  pupil  to  the  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls  where 
he  may  be  properly  prepared  for  the  responsible  work 
of  instructing  children  and  youth  in  the  public  schools. 
Several  common  school  commencements  will  he  held 
in  Boone  county  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term. 

Final  examinations  of  pupils  will  be  held  in  all  the 
townships  of  the  county  where  a sufficient  number  of 
pupils  are  reported  as  having  completed  either  a part 
or  the  entire  course  of  study.  Teachers  having  pupils 
to  be  examined  should  not  fail  to  attend  and  help  in 
the  work.  Also  bring  to  the  examination  school  work, 
such  as  map  drawings,  language  work,  examination 
papers,  etc. 

A beautifully  printed  “Common  School  Record” 
will  be  given  to  each  pupil  who  attends  the  examina- 
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tions,  on  which  will  be  shown  his  grade  in  the  sever- 
al branches.  To  all  those  who  pass  the  examination  a 
“School  Diploma,”  signed  by  the  teacher,  president  of 
school  board  and  county  superintendent,  will  be  is- 
sued. 

After  the  papers  have  been  graded  they  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  subject  in  regular  order,  labeled  and  bound 
together  as  a book.  These  books  will  be  kept  in  the 
county  superintendent’s  office,  where  they  may  be  in- 
spected by  all  who  are  interested.  Will  not  every  teach- 
er of  Boone  county  see  that  his  school  is  represented 
in  the  court  house  by  a file  of  school  work? 

These  examinations  are  valuable  because  they  bring 
pupils  of  the  schools  together;  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted;  to  see  the  work  of  other 
schools;  to  compare  their  own  work  with  that  of  other 
pupils,  often  seeing  wherein  their  own  work  is  de- 
fective and  how  it  may  be  improved;  and,  above  all, 
it  gives  every  pupil  the  incentive  of  a graded  school. 

The  patrons  of  the  schools  will  be  welcome  at  these 
examinations,  and  are  cordially  invited  to  come,  while 
every  teacher  and  ex-teacher  should  not  fail  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  work  should  begin  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.  Those 
coming  later  will  be  marked  tardy. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNT Y. 

The  Christian  County  summer  institute  will  be  held 
in  the  East  School  building,  Taylorville,  commencing 
on  Monday  Aug.  3,  and  continue  two  weeks.  Com- 
petent instructors  have  been  secured.  A brief  out- 
line of  the  work  will  be  published  at  the  proper  time. 

Taylorville,  April  27,  1891. 

R.  W.  Orr  Co.  Supt. 

Summary  Report  of  the  Teachers’  Meetings  of  the 


Morrisonville  Central.  • 

Number  of  meetings  held, 8 

Number  of  lady  teachers  enrolled, 21 

Number  of  gentlemen  teachers  enrolled, 15 

Total  number  enrolled 36 

Grand  total  number  in  attendance, 125 

Average  attendance, 15| 

John  E.  Hanon,  Pres. 
Delia  A.  Dey,  Sec’y. 

Report  of  East  School  for  March,  1891. 

Whole  number  enrolled 530 

Average  number  belonging 476 

Average  daily  attendance 430 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 90 

Number  cases  tardiness 9 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 40m. 

Number  of  visitors 106 

Days  school  was  in  session 22 


W.  T.Gcoden,  Prin. 

Pana,  111.,  April  6,  1891. 

Pana,  township  voted  this  spring  on  the  question 
of  establishing  a township  high-school.  The  ques- 
tion carried  by  a large  majority — more  than  two  to 
one. 

The  township  high-school  at  Edinburg  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. A large  majority  favored  its  continuance. 

Work  on  the  Taylorville  township  high-school 
building  is  progressing  rapidly.  This  building  is  to 


be  one  of  the  best  in  Central  Illinois,  and  the  board 
of  directors  are  determined  to  make  it  a first-class 
school.  We  hope  this  will  be  a model  high-school — 
one  that  shall  become  noted  for  efficient  instructors, 
thorough  work,  good  discipline,  and  high  moral  tone. 
The  school  will  open  next  September. 

TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Questions  on  teachers’  reading  circle  work  for 
this  year  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  I have 
already  furnished  several  teachers  with  questions  for 
this  year,  also  for  the  first  year.  This  demand  for 
questions,  together  with  the  inquiries  made  by  teach- 
ers from  various  parts  of  the  county  show  a real  in- 
terest. I should  be  glad  to  enroll  the  name  of  any 
person  wishing  to  become  a member. 

Remember,  that  when  you  have  completed  any  two 
years’  work,  you  are  entitled  to  a diploma.  For 
questions,  circulars,  &c.,  address, 

E.  A.  Thornhill, 
Taylorville,  111. 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACH- 
ING. 


BY  E.  A.  THORNHILL,  TAYLORVILLE,  ILL. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

CHAPTER  VIII. — CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

1.  How  is  aptness  to  t laeh  shown  in  the  recitation? 

2.  In  presenting  a subject  (conducting  a recita- 
tion,) what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  question  a 
teacher  can  ask  himself? 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  a teacher  should  know 
the  lesson  so  well  that  he  does  not  need  to  use  a text- 
book in  hearing  a class. 

4.  Do  you  think  you  could  always  recite  the  lesson 
as  well  as  you  would  like  to  have  your  pupils  recite  it? 

5.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  a “common 
place  book”?  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea? 

6.  Why  is  it  so  necessary  that  a teacher  should 
talk  fluently  and  correctly ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  animation  of  the  Scotch 
teachers?  Why  should  a teacher  move  gracefully? 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “Books  are  but  helps”? 

9.  In  making  an  explanation  to  children,  what 
great  danger  is  to  be  avoided ? 

10.  Give  two  reasons  why  lessons  should  be 
promptly  and  accurately  recited. 

11.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  concert 
method  of  recitation  justifiable? 

12.  Should  a question  be  asked  before  or  after  a 
pupil  is  designated  to  answer  it?  Why? 

13.  Should  there  be  a regular  order  in  calling  up- 
on pupils  to  recite?  Why? 

CHAPTER  IX. — EXCITING  INTEREST  IN  STUDY. 

1.  Which  kind  of  interest  in  study  is  more  easily  . 
excited — an  adiding  or  a temporary  interest? 

SECTION  I. — INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY — EMULATION. 

2.  Is  self-emulation  or  the  desire  to  rise  above 
one’s  present  attainments  a good  motive? 

3.  Should  a pupil  rejoice  who  surpasses  others, 
whether  himself  has  done  well  or  not? 

4.  Give  the  two  views  of  emulation. 

5.  What  is  ambition? 
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6.  Will  the  second  kind  of  emulation  lead  to  in- 
tellectual development?  To  Moral  development? 

7.  Which  kind  of  emulation  will  produce  an 
abiding  interest  in  study? 

SECTION  II. — PRIZES. 

8.  What  distinction  does  the  author  make  between 
prizes  and  rewards' ? 

9.  Give  seven  reasons  why  a prize  is  an  improper 
incentive  to  study. 

. 10.  Why  does  it  so  often  happen  that  prize  scholars 
are  unsuccessful  in  after  life? 

11.  Which  should  receive  the  greater  reward — 
success  or  effort ? 

SECTION  III. — PROPER  INCENTIVES. 

12.  Name  five  proper  incentives. 

13.  Should  a teacher  praise  his  pupils?  When? 
How? 

14.  Why  were  we  created  ignorant? 

15.  How  is  “mental  dyspepsia”  produced? 

16.  Can  learning  always  be  made  pleasurable? 

17.  To  what  three  causes  may  a pupil’s  dislike  of 
a certain  study  be  attributed? 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur  111. 

All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  sent 
to  above  address. 

Since  winter  schools  have  closed  we  do  not  have  as 
many  solutions  as  formerly.  Shall  we  close  this  col- 
umn until  the  beginning  of  another  school  year?  Let 
us  hear  from  readers  and  contributors. 

We  have  the  solution  to  No.  1,  by  H.  S.  S.,  Grove 
City,  111. 

(The  solution  is  accompanied  by  a diagram  without 
which  the  explanation  would  not  be  clear ; and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  copy  was  not  received  until  late  in 
the  month,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  engraving  done 
in  time  for  this  month’s  issue.  Therefore  it  is  omitted, 
but  will  appear  next  month. — Publisher.) 

“A.  C.  R.”  Sibley,  111.,  sends  the  following  solution  to 
No.  2. 

72X30=2160  lbs.  power  produced  by  screw. 

2160X90  — 16200  lbs.  power  produced  by  toothed 

wheel  and  axle. 

12 

16200X6=97200  lbs.  power  produced  by  pulleys. 

97200 X 48=583200  lbs.  produced  by  wheel  and  axle. 


8 

Less  %—%  of  583200  or  388800  lbs.  required. 

E.  C.  S.,  Woodburn,  111.,  says  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
solution  given  in  April  News,  to  problem  No.  3 in 
March,  and  sends  the  solution  which  we  think  is  cor- 
rect, by  an  able  mathematician  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

(For  reasons  stated  above,  this  solution  of  this  problem  is  omitted 
until  next  month.— Publisher.) 

Problems  for  next  month. 

1.  A bought  pigs,  chickens,  and  geese,  40  in  all  for 

$40.  The  pigs  cost  $5  each,  the  geese  $1  and  the  chick- 
ens 25  cents.  How  many  of  each  did  he  buv?  Solve 
by  algebra.  “A.  C.R.,”  Sibley,  111. 

2.  A laborer  can  save  $5  of  his  wages  each  month. 
If  he  invests  his  money  at  the  end  of  each  year  so  as 
to  earn  6 % compound  Interest,  how  much  will  he  have 
at  the  end  of  30  yrs.  , “School  Boy”  Chicago,  111. 

3.  Four  men  take  $73500  in  R.  R.  stock.  A takes  a 
certain  sum,  B takes  3 times  as  much  as  A.  C takes 
three  times  as  much  as  A and  B together,  and  D takes 
% as  much  as  B and  C.  How  much  does  A take? 


A CHOICE  LIST  OF  SUMMER  RESORTS. 


In  the  Lake  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the  two  Dakotas,  there  are 
hundreds  of  charming  localities  pre-eminently  fitted 
for  summer  homes.  Among  the  following  selected  list 
ape  names  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  per- 
fection of  northern  summer  resorts.  Nearly  ail  of  the 
Wisconsin  points  of  interest  are  within  ashort  distance 
from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  and  none  of  them  are  so 
far  away  from  the  “busy  marts  of  civilization”  that 
they  cannot  be  reached  in  a few  hours  of  travel,  by 
frequent  trains,  over  the  finest  roads  in  the  northwest 
— the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 8t.  Paul  Railway,  and 
Milwaukee  & Northern  Railroad : 


Oconomowoc,  Wis.  Marquette,  Mich. 

Minocqua,  Wis.  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

Waukesha,  Wis.  Lakes  Okoboji,  Iowa. 

Palmyra,  Wis.  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

Tomahawk  Lakes,  Wis.  Frontenac,  Minn. 

Lakeside,  Wis.  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

Kilbourn  City,  Wis.  Ortonville,  Minn. 

(Dells  of  the  Wisconsin. )Prior  Lake,  Minn. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Madison,  Wis.  Lake  Madison,  So.  Dakota. 

Delavan,  Wis.  Big  Stone  Lake,  So.  Dakota. 

Sparta,  Wis.  Elxhart  Lake,  Wis. 

Pewaukee,  Wis.  Ontonagon,  Mich. 

Wausaukee,  Wis.  Mackinaw,  Mich. 

For  detailed  information,  apply  to  any  coupon  tick- 
et agent,  or  send  stamp  for  a free  illustrated  tourist 
folder,  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Books  Received. 

Reviews  will  be  given  later. 

Houston’s  New  Physical  Geography  (Revised) — 
Eldredge  and  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.— G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York  City. 

THe  American  Citizen. — D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Chicago, 
7000  Words  Tiften  Mispronounced. — G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York  City. 

History  of  England. — Thompson  Brown  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers,  (Second 
Book.) — Lee  & Shepherd,  Boston. 

Civil  Government  of  the  United  States. — H.  R. 
Pattengill,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Buckeye  Hawkeye  Schoolmaster. — W.  W. 
Knowles  & Co.,  Chicago. 


Easy  Lessons  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  By  Alfred  Bayliss,  W»  W,  Knowles  & Co., 
Chicago. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  easy  lessons  is  to  fa- 
miliarize young  learnerB  with  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  There  is  great  need  of  more  general 
and  simplified  instruction  along  this  line,  and  no  doubt 
this  book  will  be  well  received.  The  book  contains  144 
pages,  each  alternate  leaf  being  blank  with  the  follow- 
ing explanation  at  the  head : “Consult  books  of  refer- 
ence and  make  this  page  a valuable  record.”  The  book 
ends  with  an  excellent  history  of  the  movement  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  February  number  [No.  49]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
(published  quarterly  during  the  present  school  year,  at  15  cents  a sin- 
gle number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston)  contains  Part  I.  of 
If  ins  Andersen's  Stories,  newly  translated.  This  book  contains  11 
st  iries,  among  which  are  the  Ugly  Dnckling,  the  Princess  ou  the  Sea, 
he  Little  Match-Girl  and  the  Constant  Tin  Soldier. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  hith- 
erto to  the  importance  of  bringing  to  children  of  the  lowest  reader 
grades  as  good  literature  as  lias  been  supplied  for  the  higher  grades, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  they  have  this  year  issued  the  numbers  of 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series  especially  for  the  second  reader  grade. 
To  quote  from  the  interesting  account  of  Andersen  and  his  work  in 
tue  preface  of  the  translator:  “It  is  this  nice  sympathy  held  by  Ander- 
sen with  the  peculiar  phase  of  childhood  which  makes  his  writings  so 
eminently  fit  for  the  reading  of  children : in  entering  his  world  they 
da  not  pass  ont  of  their  own  but  enlarge  it,  for  by  tne  means  of  his 
art  they  are  introduced  to  the  larger  art  of  imugina'tive  literature." 

VICK— MICHIGAN. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  $1000.00  prizes  offered  ou  vegetables 
by  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  will  be  contested  for  at  the  fair  to  be  held 
at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  Sept.  28-Oct.  2,  1891.  At  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  last  year  over  200,000  people  witnessed  this  exhibit,  which  filled 
n tent  60  x 90  feet,  and  it  was  conceded  on  all  sides  to  be  the  chief  at- 
traction. There  were  over  1000  entries,  coming  from  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Union,  besides  several  from  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

The  Managers  of  the  Hillsdale  Fair  have  already  arranged  for  a 
large  extension  to  be  added  to  the  same  tent  that  was  used  at  Peoria, 
making  it  120  feet  long,  and  everything  will  be  done  to  make  this  the 
largest  and  grandest  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  There  are  four 
prizes  on  each  of  the  following  eight  varieties  of  Vegetables— first  $65, 
second  $30,  third  $20,  fourth  $10,  making  in  all  $1000,  which  is  very 
large  and  liberal: 

Cabbage,  for  the  largest  and  best  3 heads  All  Seasons. 

Celery,  Golden  Self-blanching,  12  plants,  largest  and  best  blanched. 

Potatoes,  best  peck,  Vick's  Perfection. 

Cauliflower,  largest  and  Best  3 heads,  Vick's  Ideal. 

Tomatoes,  largest  and  best  12.  McCullom's  Hybrid. 

Musk  Melon,  largest  and  best  3 Irondequoit  Melons. 

Onions,  largest  and  best  12  Danvers  Yellow  Globe. 

Mangel,  largest  1 Golden  Giant. 

The  cost  to  enter  for  the  prizes  is  so  small  we  cannot  see  how 
Messrs.  Vick  make  any  profit;  for  instance,  one  packet  of  either  of 
the  following  will  entitle  a person  to  enter  the  competition: 

One  packet  Cabbage,  All  Seasons,  10  cents. 

One  packet  Celery,  Golden  self  blanching  10  cents. 

Potato,  Vick's  Perfection,  1 lb.  30  cts.;  3 lbs.  $1;  peck  50  cts:  bush- 
el, $1.60:  bbl.  $4.00. 

One  packet  Cauliflower,  Vick's  Ideal,  50  cents. 

One  packet  Tomato,  McCullom's  Hybrid,  10  cents. 

One  packet  Musk  Melon,  Irondequoit,  15  cents. 

One  packet  Onion,  Danver's  Yellow  Globe,  5 cents. 

• One  packet  Mangel  Wurzel.  (Beet),  Golden  Giant,  10  cents. 

Select  one  or  more  that  yon  would  like  to  grow  and  enter  for  a prize. 
Be  sure  and  state,  in  your  order,  that  you  intend  entering  for  compe- 
tion.  Write  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  for  Vick's 
Floral  Guide,  which  will  give  full  particulars. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  ! 

Dr.  G.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 

He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Giveshistory  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  anil 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 

The  Editor  of  this  journal  is  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mich- 
ael, and  will  guarantee  that  ail  orders  sent  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 


GRADED  MUSIC  IN  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  superintendents 
and  others  who  wish  music  taught  in  their  Summer 
Institutes.  liefer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

Ciias.  H.  Greene,  Peoria,  HI. 


If  you  desire  to  prepare  for  a First  Grade  Certifi-  . 
cate  or  a State  Certificate  attend  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms.  It  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  west.  Spring  term 
opens  March  31,  and  Summer  term  June  9th. 

W.  R.  Humphrey,  Pres. 

Covington,  Ind. 


“When  my  Ship  Comes  Over  the  Sea,"  the  latest  mneical  hit.  Price 
seventy-five  cents.  Special  price  for  introduction,  post-paid,  forty 
cents.  Address,  Will  L.  Thompson  & Co.,  259  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Topeka  Co-operative  Teachers’  Association. 


s.  itXjXJKE!,  Manager,  Thompson  Bloolc.,  Topoka,  Kansas. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  OVER  400  POSITIONS  to  fill  for  Sep- 
tember. Salaries  from  $40.00  per  month  to  $2500  per  year. 
Superintendencies,  Principals,  Assistants,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Teacher’s  reporting  vacancies  will  receive oue-half  the  com-  I I WE  HAVE  MORE  POSITIONS  THAN 

mission  paid  by  the  teacher  accepting  position.  | I TEACHERS.  WRITE  AT  OXCE. 


If  you  are  successful  as  a Teacher  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 


MQnnthwflQt  is  where  Teachers  are  in  demand  and  good 
OUUIUhOoI  salaries  paid.  For  blanks  and  particulars 
address  with  stamp. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Normal 


MUSIC  COURSE, 

COURSE  IN  READING, 
REVIEW  SYSTEM  of  Writing, 

COURSE  IN  SPELLING. 

Welsh’s  Grammars;  Composition;  Rhetoric. 
MacCoun’s  Historical  Publications. 
Young  Folks’  Library. 

Stowell’s  A Healthy  Body;  etc.,  etc. 


Choice  New  Text-books  and  Helps  for 
nearly  every  branch  of  School  and 
College  Work. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  with  teachers  and  educators 
is  solicited. 

BOSTON:  a Hancock  Avenue. 
NEW  YORK  ; 740  & 742  Broadway. 
CHICAGO:  U2&  124  Wabash  Avenue. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Lawrence,  Douglas  Co.,  Kans., April  18,  1801. 
I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  subject  matter  aud  arrangement  of 
the  School  News.  J.  E.  Phams,  Snpt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


Langford,  Marshall  Co.,  8.  Dak.,  March  5,1891. 
I like  the  School  News  very  much. 

Mrs.  Aucb  C.  LaDue,  Co.  Sup’t  Schools. 


Lacon,  Marshall  Co.,  111.,  April  28,  1891. 
I will  do  what  I can  to  give  such  a useful  and  practical  Journal  a 
good  circulation  in  my  county.  J.  E.  W.  Morgan,  Co.  Supt. 


Granville,  Putman  Co.,  111.,  April  27,  1891. 
I am  continually  hearing  praiseH  of  the  School  News  from  my  touch- 
ers. J.  M.  Boyer,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 


Briar  Bluff,  Ilenry  Co.,  III.,  April  24,  1H91. 

I have  been  n reader  of  the  School  News  for  nearly  three  yeur«  and 
every  number  appears  to  be  far  aheud  of  the  preceding  one.  I am  ot 
present  taking  three  journals  but  the  News  takes  the  leud  for  the 
school  room.  No  live  teacher  can  afford  to  la*  without  it.  I wish  the 
School  News  unbounded  success.  F.  K.  Edwauiih 

Fountain  Green.  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  April  7,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  the  best  school  journal  I have  read.  There 
is  always  new  ideas  for  all.  Eva  McClal'oiibt. 

Dahlgren,  Hamilton  Co.,  III.,  April  5,  1891. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  it.  Ernie  Lomhkkoer. 

Penrose,  Whiteside  Co.,  III.,  April  13,  1891. 

Your  paper  is  the  best  I ever  saw  for  the  practical,  every-day  teucli- 
er  and  it  is  a great  help  to  me  in  my  work.  Tiieo.  E.  Hess. 


Robinson,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  April,  1891. 
I mean  to  recommend  your  Journal  above  all  others  and  insist  on 
niv  teachers  taking  it.  Vai.more  Parker,  Co.  Supt. 


Venice,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  April  8,  1891. 
I think  the  School  News  is  a greut  help  to  teachers,  In  fact  I don't 
believe  I could  teach  school  without  it.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pkai.e. 


Brownsboro,  Boone  Co.,  Iowa,  April  18,  1891. 
I like  the  School  News  very  much.  It  is  an  excellent  paper. 

B.  P.  Holst,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 


Orchardville,  111.,  April  13.  1891. 
My  views  on  education  broaden  each  time  I read  the  School  News. 

James  E.  Milton. 


Jerseyville,  Jersey  Co.,  111.,  May  1, 1891. 
This  is  how  I feel  towards  The  School  News.  When  a teacher  is 
taking  six  or  eight  educational  papers.  The  News  should  ■ be  one  of 
them ; and  when  but  one  paper  is  taken  that  paper  should  be  The 
School  News.  Richard.  Kiely,  Co.iSupt.  Schools. 


Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Co.,  111-.,  April  4, 1891. 

Several  of  our  teachers  are  reading  the  School  News  and  are  de- 
lighted with  it.  I receive  about  twenty  educational  journals,  but  I 
consider  the  School  News  the  best  of  all  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
system  and  plan  which  aids  the  Superintendent  in  getting  uniformity 
of  work.  * * * * I want  every  teacher  of  Hardin  County  to  read 
it.  It  is  of  greater  force  in  any  school  than  any  Superintendent  could 
possibly  be.  F.  H.  Stubbs,  Co.  Supt  Schools. 


Crossville,  White  Co.,  III.,  Anril  13,  1891. 
I am  highly  pleased  with,  and  have  been  greatly  benentted  by  your 
valuable  Journal.  Frances  Shaw. 

Northville,  8.  Dak..  April  13,  1891. 
I have  found  the  School  News  a very  instructive  and  interesting 
journal,  and  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school  work. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Shumway. 


Marshfield,  Warren  Co.,  111.,  April  13,  1891. 
I have  taught  in  this  state' and  county  about  6 years,  and  during  the 
time  have  received  a great  many  educational  journals,  but  the  School 
News  pleases  me  better  than  all  others.  I am  always  anxious  to  see 
it  come  and  only  wish  it  came  oftener.  Will  S.  Nail. 


THE  PRANG 


Memorial  Day, 

Arbor  Day, 
Flag  Day, 

Mother’s  Day, 
Penmanship  Day. 

12  Fine  Exercises,  132  pp.,  25  cents. 
Address, 

H.  R.  Pattengill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


For  ten  years,  has  ben  the  educational  resort 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer,  for  principals  and 
all  grades  of  teachers  and  students.  This  year 
they  will  come  from  every  state  and  the  Canadas 
for  Science,  Language,  Art,  Music,  Business 
Course^  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Oratory  and  Pen 
Art.  Expenses  the  least  and  accommodations  the 
best.  Send  for  special  circular  naming  the  course 
yon  are  interested  in.  Address, 

J.  B.  TDTUUEj,  Brin. 

- Dixon,  111. 


The  finest  quality  of  Bella  for  Churches, 
Chimes,  Schools,  etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

VAN  DIJZEN  <fc  TIFT,  Cincinnati, O. 


HAVE  YOU  BOUGHT 

a set  of 

KCTJXjXj’S  Free- 

Hand  Drawings 

for  the  Little  Folks? 


Used  in  thousands  of  the  best 
schools,  Interesting  Snd  in- 
structive. 185  designs.  Price 
25  cents.  C.  M.  Parker, 
Taylorville,  111. 


COURSE  IN  FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

Dr.  Arnold  Dodel,  of  the  University  of 
Zurich,  in  a critical  survey  of  Instruction  in 
Drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Europe 
and  America,  says  of  the  Prang  Course  (Pae- 
dagogium,  Leipzig,  April,  "89.) 

“If  we  consider  the  PRANG 
COURSE  as  a whole  and  compare 
it  with  corresponding  methods  pro- 
vided for  teaching  Drawing  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Europe , its  great 
superiority  cvnnot  escape  us.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a step  in  practical  pedagog- 
ics surpassing  anything  which  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Circulars  describing  the  Text-Books  and 
Models  provided  for  carrying  ont  the  work  of 

PRANG’S  PRIMARY'  COURSE, 
PRANG’S  SHORTER  COURSE, 

PRANG’S  COMPLETE  COURSE, 

will  be  sent  on  application..  Send  for  sam- 
ples of 

PRANG’S  STANDARD  COLORED  PAPERS, 
The  most  beautiful  yet  prepared  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  colors  are  based  on  the 
Spectrum,  and  have  been  approved  only  after 
long  and  careful  experiment  under  the  person- 
al supervision  of  Mr.  Prang.  The  tones  of 
each  color  are  soft  and  transparent,  and  are 
most  carefully  graded. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address, 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 
151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Wm.  S.  Mack,  Western  Manager. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS . 


Green  Valley,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  April  6,  1891. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  think  'it  is  a great  help  to 
teachers.  Katie  Thomas. 

Fountain  Green,  Hancock  Co.,  111., April  7,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  Sehool  Journal,  I have  read, 
there  is  always  new  ideas  for  all.  Eva  McClaughery. 

Hinesboro,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  April  7,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  a great  help  to  a teacher  in  the  daily  school 
work.  Laitba  M.  Cox. 

Du  Quoin,  Perry  Co.,  111.,  April  10, 1891. 

I believe  the  School  News  is  better  this  year  than  last.  I was  anx- 
ious for  the  month  to  come  around  so  I could  see  the  new  pieces. 

Maggie  Hinckley. 

Samoth,  Massac  Co.,  Ill,  April  10, 1891. 

I regard  the  School  News  as  the  most  practical  school  paper  in  our 
state.  J.  M.  Helm. 

Ozark,  Johnson  Co., HI.,  April  10, 1891. 

I deem  the  School  News  almost  indispensable  to  every  teacher. 

J.  K.  Barker. 

Flora,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  April  1891. 

I have  reaped  more  benefit  from  the  School  News  than  any  other 
paper.  J.  G.  Spiker. 

Ames.  Monroe  Co..  111.,  April  4, 1891. 

I have  found  the  School  News  a great  help  in  my  school  work. 

Jane  Faherty. 

Lewistown,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  April  0, 1891. 

I consider  the  School  News  the  best  paper  published  for  use  in  the 
rural  schools.  It  saves  the  teacher's  time.  Elmer  E.  Laws. 

Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  April  6. 1891. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News.  It  has  assisted  me 
in  ray  graded  examinations  and  I wish  you  all  the  success  possible. 
You  deserve  it  for  you  have  endeavored  to  make  the  News  a valuable 
journal.  Chas.  S.  LrvfcLY. 


Grubb,  Jackson  Co..  111.,  April  4,  1891 
The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school  work 
I could  not  well  get  along  without  it  now,  especially  while  I am  en 
gaged  in  educational  work.  J.  A.  Perry. 

Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  111..  April  15, 1891. 
I value  your  paper  more  than  all  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  most  useful  I 
have  found  yet.  A.  Gaskins. 

Rural  Hill,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  April  15,  1891. 
I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  believe  mv  success  as 
a teacher  is  due  to  it.  John  w.  McGhee. 


Rushville,  Schuyler  Co.,  111.,  April  15,  1891. 
I credit  the  School  News  largely  for  my  success  in  the  school  room. 
I reccommend  it  to  any  one  teaching  or  contemplating  teaching. 

Minnie  Burnham. 


Merriam,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  April  4,  1891. 
The  School  News  has  been  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  school  work. 
I regard  it  as  being  unexcelled  by  any  school  journal. 

C.  L.  Stewart. 


Huey, Clinton  Co.,  III.,  April  20, 1891. 

Having  been  a subscriber  to  several  different  School  Journals  dur- 
ing my  several  years  experience  of  teaching,  I can  say  the  School 
News,  is  the  very  best  I have  seen.  Each  number  is  worth  the  price 
of  a years'  subscription.  It  is  of  practical  value  to  every  school,  and 
more  especially  to  the  country  schools.  EMma  F.  Wilton. 

Lacon,  Marshall  Co.,  III.,  April  16, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  very  helpful  to  all  who  try  to  use  the  Course 
of  Study.  I am  much  pleased  with  it  as  a general  school  paper,  and 
will  do  all  J can  for  it.  J.  E.  W.  Morgan,  Co.  Snp't  Schools. 

Marietta,  Fnlton  Co.,  111.,  April  30,  1891. 

I am  glad  to  see  the  School  News  growing  in  popular  favor  and  be- 
coming each  month  more  beneficial  to  teachers  and  pnpils.  No  teach- 
er can  afford  to  be  without  it  who  attempts  to  follow  the  State  Course 
of  Study.  God  speed  the  day  when  the  News  will  be  found  on  the 
desk  of  every  teacher  in  the  common-wealth.  W.  C.  Gullett. 


$48.  18  WEEKS  IN  SCHOOL.  $48. 

WHIIEJIRIE? 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  DANVILLE,  IND. 

History:  1 876,  48  Students.  1890,  1 200  Students. 
WHY  SUCH  A GROWTH? 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS,  GOOD  LOCATION,  THOROUGH  WORK,  EXPENSES  LOW. 

BOARD, TUITION  AND  ROOM  RENT,  18  WEEKS,  BEGINNING  MAR.  3 1, ’9 1, $48 

SPRING  TERM,  March  3 1,  1891. 

This  is  the  term  for  teachers  who  are  at  work  in  the  winter  and  wish  tcTreview  or  do  advanced  work  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  This  is  the  cheapest  10  weeks  term  in  the  year;  but  little  fire  is  needed,  tuition  is 
only  $8.00  for  the  term,  board  $1.50  per  week,  room  50  cents  per  week.  $27.00  will  secure  all  the  above  for 
entire  term.  There  will  be  nearly  a hundred  different  classes  daily  this  term,  and  every  one  can  certainly  get 
what  is  wanted.  Following  on  this  is  the  ever  popular 

REVIEW  TERM,  June  &,  1331. 

Which  continues  8 weeks.  Tuition  $6.00;  for  both  terms,  $13.00.  Tuition,  board  and  room  rent  for  both 
terms,  $48.00.  In  these  terms  one  can  complete  the  COMMERCIAL  COURSE,  Surveying  Course,  Teachers 
and  Preparatory  Courses,  Review  all  the  Common  Branches,  and  in  fact  there  is  hardly  a line  (that  one  can 
not  pursue.  Write  for  information  on  these  terms,  either  separate  or  together. 

We  have  a Miscellaneous  Course  in  which  the  student  can  take  just  whatever  studies  he  wishes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  ...  ...... 

With  this  are  the  Preparatory,  Teachers’,  Scientific,  Classic,  Law,  Music  (Piano,  Organ,  Cornet,  Flute, 
Violin,  Guitar,  etc.),  Surveying  and  Engineering,  Commercial  and  Art  Course., 

Danville  is  20  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  with  four  trains  each  way  per  day.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
and  is  healthful.  There  are  six  churches,  and  all  are  glad  to  have  the  students  attend.  The  citizens  of  Dan- 
ville do  all  they  can  to  make  the  students  feel  at  home.  We  throw  around  the  students  a pure  atmosphere, 
and  often  young  men  and  women  change  to  a better  life  while  in  Danville.  Our  students  are  largely  from  the 
country,  and  don’t  bring  with  them  the  many  vices  found  in  cities. 

We  will  gladly  answer  all  questions  by  personal  letter.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Post.  Address, 

J,  A.  JOSEPH,  President, 
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One  County  Superintendent  of  Iowa  ordered  one 
hundred  copies  of  a single  issue  of  The  School  News 
for  use  in  his  teachers’  institute. 

This  month  The  SchooL^SFews  and  Practical 
Educator  enters  upon  its  jtfth  year.  Beginning  as  a 
local  journal  of  sixteen  pa£os,  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  size,  and  its  circulation  has  extended 
from  a single  county  to  more  than  half  a dozen  states 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  From  beginning  it  has 
tried  to  be  candid  and  honest  with  its  subscribers, 
making  no  great  promises  for  the  sole  purpose  of 


“catching”  subscribers.  It  has  never  resorted  to  what 
a county  superintendent  calls  “the  charity  howl” — 
never  having  asked  support  because  it  is  “our  own” 
county  journal,  or  state  journal;  although  aside  from 
“personal  puffs”  it  gives  more  attention  to  school 
work  of  this  state  than  any  other  journal  published. 
It  makes  no  effort  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  educa- 
tion from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  improving  our  rural  and 
village  schools.  It  believes  in  grading  the  country 
schools,  with  which  work  its  editor  has  been  connect- 
ed during  the  past  twelve  years.  During  the  coming 
year,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  use  of  the  “Manual  and  Guide”  or  Course  of 
Study  for  Common  Schools.  The  hundreds  of  kind 
letters  received  from  teachers  and  county  superin- 
tendents show  that  there  is  need  of  a journal  to  as- 
sist in  the  great  work  of  grading  the  rural  schools,  and 
that  The  School  News  and  Practical  Educator 
meets  the  demand.  It  is  grateful  to  its  many  friends 
for  their  support  and  cheering  words,  and  hopes  to 
merit  a continuance  of  the  same. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

ber  of  The  School  News  worth  placing  on  file  for 
future  reference.  In  addition  to  containing  lists  of 
questions  used  in  a number  of  counties,  it  gives  a 
complete  list  of  the  questions  used  last  year  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  Five  Year 
State  Certificates;  a set  used  for  the  examination  of 
assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools  in  Chica- 
go; a set  used  in  Cook  county;  also  a set  prepared  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa  and  sent  to  the 
county  superintendents  of  that  state  to  be  used  in 
their  examinations.  Much  is  said  against  the  use  of 
examinations  that  should  be  said  against  their  abuse. 
Examinations  are  beneficial  if  properly  used;  but 
questions  to  be  used  in  an  examination  should  be 
selected  with  care  and  judgment.  Otherwise,  compe- 
tent, worthy  teachers  may  be  debarred  from  teaching, 
or  incompetent  persons  may  be  licensed  to  teach. 
With  a multitude  of  duties  to  perform,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  a superintendent  to  hurriedly 
prepare  a list  of  questions  for  his  teachers’  examina- 
tion. The  lists  published  in  this  journal  are  sugges- 
tive, and  superintendents  will  find  it  convenient  to 
make  selections  from  them  when  preparing  similar 
lists.  We  believe  that  instead  of  condemning  examin- 
ations and  offering  nothing  better  to  take  their  place, 
it  would  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  toward  improv- 
ing them. 
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TEACHERS’  READING  CIRCLE. 


Reading  maketh  a full  man,  conversation  a ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. — Bacon.- 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds:  we  know  a subject,  or 
we  know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. — 
Johnson.  

If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  are 
dead,  either  write  things  worth  reading  or  do  things 
Worth  writing. — Franklin. 

Teaching  has  grown  to  be  a profession,  and  young 
persons  who  expect  to  become  teachers  must  prepare 
for  that  work  the  same  as  for  any  other  profession. 
They  must  read  books  on  pedagogy ; they  must  sub- 
scribe for  and  regularly  read  educational  periodicals; 
they  must  attend  the  teachers’  institutes  and  associa- 
tions; they  must  visit  teachers  in  their  schools  and 
learn  of  them  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theocritical 
points  and  parts  of  teaching.  A person  who  will  do 
this  and  who  is  reasonably  thorough  in  scholarship, 
need  have  little  fears  about  passing  a teachers’  exam- 
ination.— Supt.  W.  M.  WARD,  Jackson  Co.,  Iowa. 

It  is  a mistake  to  talk  too  much  while  teaching. 
—Some  teachers  are  very  fond  of  “airing  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesson.”  If  a teacher  talks  a great  deal 
he  is  either  too  diffuse  in  the  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, or  he  offers  his  pupils  more  thought  than  they 
can  properly  digest.  It  is  not  possible  for  a class 
to  attend  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  to  a 
teacher  who  gives  t>-em  no  share  in  the  work  of  learn- 
ing but  as  listeners.  He  is  the  best  teacher  who  can 
stimulate  his  pupils  with  fewest  words  to  greatest 
mental  activity  and  interest  in  their  lessons.  Most 
of  the  talking  should  be  done  by  the  pupils  as  guid- 
ed or  lead  by  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  talks  too 
much  he  wearies  himself  as  well  as  his  class.  Let  the 
talking  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  working 
increased  to  the  maxium  extent  possible. — Hughes. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  Michigan  Course  of  Study  for  common  schools 
contains  the  following  sensible  advice  in  reference  to 
examinations  in  the  rural  schools: 

'■'■There  should  be  a regular  system  of  examinations 
by  the  County  Secretary,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
judge  whether  the  Course  of  Study  is  followed,  and 
whether  teachers  are  doing  satisfactory  work.  With- 
out these  examinations  at  regular  intervals  some  teach- 
ers will  give  the  course  either  a half-hearted  sup- 
port, or  none  at  all.  Then,  also,  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  that  they  are  to  be  tested  on  the  work 
here  planned,  will  interest  them  in  it  and  make  gra- 
dation popular .” 

The  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools  of 
Illinois  contains  the  following  in  reference  to  exami- 
nations: 

“To  enforce  this  course  of  study  the  work  has  been 
divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  months,  and  a sys- 
tem of  monthly  written  examinations  or  reviews  rec- 
ommended. The  superintendent’s  examinations  will 
occur  on  the  last  Friday  in  each  month,  or  on  such 
other  date  as  the  county  superintendent  may  name. 
Questions  confined  to  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  out- 
line will  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and  fur- 
nished, sealed,  to  teachers  in  due  time.” 


THE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK. 
ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE 
TEACHER  IN  DOING  HIS  WORK. 


By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

(Read  before  the  Christian  County  Teacher*’  Institute.) 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  seventy-eight,  there 
was  started  an  educational  movement  that  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  thousands  of  people  of  all 
classes — teachers  and  preachers,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
persons  of  all  professions,  stations,  and  ages.  This 
movement  was  the  Chautauqua  Circle. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  eighty-three  there  was 
started  an  educational  movement  that  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  thousands  of  teachers.  Thtf 
movement  was  the  Teachers’  Reading  Circle. 

The  Chautauqua  Circle  has  a four  years’  course,  em- 
bracing a wide  range  of  subjects;  history,  literature, 
and  science;  religious,  social,  and  political  topics.  Its 
popularity  and  growth  are  rema.  k ’ -’e.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  are  pursuing  the  t je,‘  and  nearly 
twenty  thousand  have  graduated. 

Leading  teachers  were  quick  to  see  the  benefits  of 
the  Reading  Circle  Plan.  They  saw  that  it  reached  the 
home  and  the  individual,  and  stimulated  to  action 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  been  inactive, 
and  whose  minds  would  have  lain  dormant. 

They  saw  that  thousands  of  teachers  needed  en- 
couragement in  reading.  And  they  saw,  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  Plan,  the  opportunity.  But  they  also  saw, 
that  in  order  to  win  the  great  body  of  teachers,  they 
must  have  a special  teacher’s  course.  Something  that 
related  more  directly  to  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
Something  practical — and  what  could  be  more  so  than 
Pedagogy?  Something  that  would  be  a means  of  cul- 
ture, broadening  and  liberalizing  the  ideas— and  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  General  History  and 
Literature?  Something  that  would  be  a mental  dis- 
cipline, making  the  faculties  strong  and  pliant — and 
what  is  better  adapted  than  the  two  lines  of  work 
mentioned;  viz.,  professional  work  and  literature? 

Hence  the  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  was  formed  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle  only  having 
a course  of  reading  more  specially  adapted  to  teach- 
ers. Ohio  organized  the  work  in  1883.  This  was 
probably  the  first.  This  state  organized  the  Circle  in 
1885.  It  has  had  a healthy  growth,  steadily  increas- 
ing in  popularity  until  last  spring  it  had  a member.- 
ship  of  between  four  and  five  thousand. 

Indiana  ranks  first  in  membership,  Illinois  being 
second.  » 

And  here  let  me  say,  fellow  teachers,  that  hereto- 
fore no  record  has  been  kept  in  this  county  of  thcge 
doing  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a record. 
We  need  it  as  a source  of  useful  information  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  circle  in  this  county.  Arid,  I 
think  it  will  be  a benefit  and  an  encouragement  (to 
teachers  to  have  such  a record  for  reference.  A be jfc 
has  been  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  every  teqener 
who  is  taking  the  work  or  who  has  taken  any  of  it  ip 
past  years  is  earnestly  requested  to  have  his  namp'e£- 
rolled.  Put  down  your  name  and  help  the  Jjood 
cause  along.  ‘ , f. 

As  before  indicated,  the  course  of  reading  follows 
two  lines  of  work;  viz.,  professional  work  and  gen- 
eral culture.  Let  us  notice  briefly  some  of  the  books 
that  have  formed  the  course  from  1885  to  the  present 
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time.  The  first  work  in  the  professional  line,  Hew- 
ett’s  Pedagogy  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  com- 
ment of  mine  and  the  importance  of  Physiology  is 
how  generally  recognized;  but  a ‘ copy  of  the  111. 
School  Law  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
A school  teacher  does  not  need  to  be  a lawyer,  but 
he  does  need  to  know  something  of  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  different  school  officers  at  least. 

He  who  reads  the  lectures  of  Joseph  Payne,  the 
great  English  Educator,  will  surely  be  impressed  with 
one  thing— that  it  is  not  what  toe  do  for  the  child 
that  educates  him;  but  what  the  child  does  for  him- 
self. 

White’s  Pedagogy  has  many  excellent  things  in  it; 
e.  g.,  Educational  Principles,  Book  Study  and  Oral 
Teaching,  the  Question  Method  vs.  the  Topic  Method, 
the  pros  and  cons  of  School  Examinations,  etc.  Com- 
payre’s  History,'  pedagogy  I have  not  read.  It  is 
said  to  be  go:  ,ut  rather  hard.  It  seems,  to  me 

that  a car  ful  study  of  the  great  educators  and  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  leading  nations,  would  cer- 
tainly broaden  the  ideas,  and  throw  a flood  of  light 
on  the  educational  systems  of  our  own  country. 

Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  was  one  of  the  books 
last  year.  It  was  so  popular  that  it  was  continued 
for  this  year.  This  fact  speaks  more  than  volumes 
from  me.  It  is  one  of , the  best  works  for  the  young 
teacher,  that  was  ever  written.  Its  leading  charac- 
teristics are  its  simplicity  and  moral  earnestness. 
■It  is  chuck-full  and  running  over  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  teacher. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  Compayre’s  Lect- 
ures is  their  good  judgement.  The  author  is  no  ex- 
tremist. He  cites  writers  who  have  gone  to  one  ex- 
treme, then  others  who  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  for  himself  he  strikes  the  golden  mean. 

Baldwin’s  Psychology  one  of  the  books  for  this 
year  is  an  elementary  work.  It  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners. So  do  not  get  the  idea  of  its  being  too  hard. 
The  author  is  a popular  educator  of  long  practical  ex- 
perience. His  Psychology  is  his  second  contribution 
to  educational  literature,  and  he  is  now  preparing  a 
third. 

But  now  let  us  notice  still  more  briefly  the  general 
culture  studies.  We  find  that  General  History  is 
given  a place  for  the  first  three  years.  The  teacher 
Hiio  uriderstands  something  of  General  History,  will 
vb  a better  teacher  of  U.  S.  History,  Beading  and 
Geography.  He  will  have  a broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  affairs.  In  fact,  General  History 
is  the  great  subject  to  which  every  well  informed 
person  must  turn  his  attention. 

The  other  general  culture  study  all  the  way  through 
is  some  literature  work.  In  the  fourth  year  Wash- 
ii  gton  and  his  Country  is  an  abridgement  of  Ir- 
ving’s Life  of  Washington.  Last  summer  I had  oc- 
casion to  read  the  larger  work.  I have  read  other 
biographies  of  Washington,  but  never  before  did  I 
.have  any  idea  that  Washington  was  half  so  great  a 
charT,cter,  or  that  patriotism  is  half  so  great  a thing. 
It  is  written  in  a style  that  is  simple,  plain  and  unaf- 
fected, yet  there  is  a charm  about  it  that  thrills  and 
stirs  a person  like  a novel.  Besides  it  is  one  of  the 
best  histories  of  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolu- 
tionary Wars  I have  ever  read. 

The  best  thing  I can  say  in  regard  to  Hawthorne 


and  His  Friends  is  get  it  and  read  the  preface  by  Dr. 
Edwards.  You  will  there  And  explained  how  a study 
of  literature  develops  the  observation,  memory,  im- 
agination, snd  reasoning  faculties. 

And  now  fellow  teachers,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  teacher  who  has  taken  all  the  work  or  even  part 
of  it,  will  be  a better  and  more  successful  teacher? 
Do  you  not  think  he  will  have  got  many  practical 
ideas  that  will  have  been  a benefit  to  his  school? 
And  do  you  not  think  that  the  mental  training  and 
increased  mental  power  will  be  a rich  recompense  for 
all  the  study,  time,  and  cost  of  books?  Cost  of 
books!  Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  Says  some  one,  I think 
the  Reading  Circle  a good  thing,  and  would  gladly 
become  a member,  if  there  was  not  so  much  expense 
in  buying  the  books.  Expense  did  you  say?  My 
honest  friend,  good  books  are  not  an  expense.  Not 
an  expense  at  all.  They  are  simply  an  investment. 
An  investment  that  in  the  long  run  will  pay  a large 
dividend  in  money  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment 
and  mental  culture  they  will  afford. 

But  says  another,  I do  not  have  time  for  this 
reading,  because  I have  so  much  work  to  do.  Let 
me  ask,  are  you  hired  to  work  for  your  school  only 
six  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week?  O,  yes, 
I suppose  so.'  I do  some  work  in  preparing  my  les- 
sons out  of  school.  Very  good!  But  is  that  all? 
Are  you  not  striving  to  advance  yourself  beyond 
your  present  school  work?  Are  you  not  studying  for 
a higher  rank  as  a teacher?  Are  you  not  seeking 
general  improvement? 

Let  me  quote  a few  words  from  Page’s  Theory  and 
Practice  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  time  for  improve- 
ment. He  says  “The  teacher  can  improve  himself. 
He  has  the  time.  He  is  usually  required  to  spend 
but  six  hours  a day  in  the  school-room.  Suppose  he 
add  two  hours  more  for  looking  over  his  lessons  and 
devising  plans  for  improving  his  school;  he  will  still 
have  sixteen  hours  for  sleep,  exercise,  recreation,  and 
improvement.  Eight  hours  are  sufficient  for  sleep, 
land  four  will  provide  for  meals,  exercise,  and  recre- 
tion.  Four  still  remain  for  improvement.” 

If  the  saving  of  four  hours  per  day  for  improve- 
ment, is  asking  too  much,  probably  you  can  save 
three,  at  least  two.  In  order  to  do  this,  you  will  need 
to  be  regular  in  all  your  habits;  as,  going  to  bed;  ris- 
ing in  the  morning;  going  to  school,  etc.  You 
must  be  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty;  al- 
ways on  time  in  everything;  never  tardy. 

You  should  have  a plan  to  study  by.  In  fact,  as  a 
teacher,  yon  need,  not  only  a program  to  work  by  at 
school,  but  a program  to  study  by  at  home.  You 
should  have  a time  for  everything  and  then  do  every- 
thing at  the  proper  time.  And  further,  you  should 
have  a certain  length  of  time  for  everything;  e.  g.,  sup- 
posing you  should  take  two  hours  for  improvement 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
teacher’s  pursuing  a course  of  reading  is  that  he  is 
shut  up  in  some  “little  red  school-house  (on  the  hill,)” 
away  from  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  and  too  often 
away  from  the  sympathetic  sunlight  of  the  human 
heart;  surrounded  by  a more  or  less  impure  atmos- 
phere; compelled  to  do  the  double  duty  of  teaching 
and  governing  at  the  same  time.  All  this  is  a severe 
strain  on  his  nervous  system.  And  at  night  wearied 
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and  worried,  he  leaves  his  toils  and  troubles — leaves 
them  did  I say?  Nay,  hardly,  for  too  often  he  takes 
them  with  him  to  his  home;  ponders  them  until  late 
bed-time;  and  then,  prehaps,  dreams  about  them. 

There  is  a class  of  teachers  who  are  thus  weighed 
down  with  such  a load  of  care  that  they  have  not  the 
enthusiam  and  cheerfulness  which  a teacher  should 
have.  To  such  teachers,  the  Reading  Circle  is  es- 
pecially valuable.  How  a dive  into  the  realms  of  lit- 
erature will  drive  away  the  care  and  tranquilize  the 
nerves. 

To  another  class  whom  nothing  worries;  who  do 
not  yet  feel  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them  as  a teacher,  I would  recomend  Page’s  Theory 
and  Practice.  His  chapter  on  the  “Responsibility 
ot  the  Teacher”  should  be  read  and  re-read  a hundred 
times. 

In  short  the  Reading  Circle  Books  will  be  a source 
of  mental  food  and  mental  discipline  to  every  teach- 
er no  matter  what  his  peculiar  characteristics  or  re- 
quirements. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  great  historian,  says  that  Sal- 
masius  read  as  much  as  Grotius,  prehaps  more;  but 
their  different  methods  of  reading  made  the  one  an 
enlightened  philosopher,  and  the  other,  to  speak 
plainly,  a pedant,  puffed  up  with  useless  erudition. 

Let  us  read  with  method  and  propose  to  ourselves 
an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point.  If  we 
skip  hastily  and  irregularly  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other we  get  only  a confused  mixture  of  ideas.  Let 
us  read  good  books  systematically. 

Good  books  did  I say?  Yes.  In  this  day  and  age, 
when  there  are  so  many  good  books  one  is  often  con- 
fused in  knowing  what  to  read.  Hence  it  comes, 
that  knowing  what  to  read,  is  as  important  as  know- 
ing how  to  read.  But  here  the  Reading  Circle  comes 
in  and  solves  the  problem  for  you.  It  tells  you  what 
to  read.  It  now  prescribes  two  books  each  year. 
Formerly  there  were  four;  but  the  almost  universal 
experience  is  that  two  books  well  read  are  better  than 
four  half  read. 

It  not  only  tells  you  what  to  read,  but  also  tells 
you  that  from  one  to  five  thousand  other  teachers  all 
over  the  state  are  traveling  the  same  road;  reading 
exactly  the  same  books;  and  pondering  the  same 
thoughts.  You  are  thus  led  to  feel  that  you  have 
company  and  sympathy;  and  this  company  and  sym- 
pathy encourages  you;  and  this  union  strengthens  you 
in  your  weaker  moments. 

Every  teacher  must  begin  teaching  with  a second 
grade  certificate;  but  he  should  not  be  contented 
with  this  very  long.  He  should  at  once  commence 
preparing  himself  for  a first  grade,  remembering  this 
“that  he  can.”  I say  again  he  can.  Where  one  fails 
to  advance  because  of  the  lack  of  ability,  at  least 
nine  fail  because  of  the  lack  of  hard,  systematic  study 
in  the  right  direction.  But  he  should  not  be  con- 
tented to  teach  for  a life  time  on  even  a first  grade 
county  certificate.  No.  His  progressive  efforts  must 
not  be  relaxed  yet.  Visions  of  something  still  high- 
er should  float  before  his  mind.  A five-year  state 
certificate  is  now  in  reach.  In  all  this  work  of  ad- 
vancement, the  Reading  Circle  Books  will  be  a great 
help.  In  the  examination  for  state  certificates  Gener- 
al History,  Literature  and  Psychology  are  very  im- 
portant branches. 


The  teacher  being  so  continually  in  contact  with 
the  undeveloped  and  weaker  minds  of  his  pupils, 
has  a tendency  to  become  narrow  and  pedantic.  Hence, 
in  order,  to  keep  his  own  mind  balanced,  he  needs 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  mental  giants,  such  as 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Page,  etc. 

But  some  one  may  say  that  he  does  not  believe 
much  in  teaching  school  according  to  books  on 
theory  and  practice.  They  are  too  theoretical.  Ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher.  But  experience  is  a dear 
teacher,  and  not  only  dear,  but  slow  and  uncertain, 
and  liable  to  many  failures.  We  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  recorded  experience  of  successful  teachers. 
If  we  do  not  we  shall  make  no  progress.  We  shall 
become  no  wiser  than  our  parents.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  take  a life-time  to  learn  by  experience  what  we 
can  get  by  a few  hours  of  hard  study,  and  then  have 
left  before  us  the  greater  part  of  a life-time  in  which 
to  advance  beyond  our  predecessors? 

About  one  year  ago,  Prof.  Butler  said  here  that  the 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
going  to  do  much  to  make  teaching  a profession.  I 
believe  that  he  was  right;  and  that  we  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  to  hasten  the  time  when  teaching  shall  be  a 
profession.  Remembering  that  111.,  is  the  second 
state  in  the  union  in  this  work,  let  us  do  all  we  can 
to  make  it  first,  and  to  make  Christian  Co.,  the  ban- 
ner county. 


We  want  to  sav  again  that  we  do  not  like  a recita- 
tion that  allows  the  bright  pupils  to  do  all  the  reciting, 
while  the  dull  ones  sit  quietly  looking  on,  feeling  that 
no  responsibility  rests  upon  them.  So  conduct  your 
recitations  that  each  pupil  will  know  that  he  will  have 
something  to  do,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  do  it.  As 
a rule,  if  you  are  asking  questions,  direct  them  to  an 
individual  pupil.  Do  not  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
class  and  take  each  pupil  in  succession,  but  put  the 
question,  get  the  pupils  interested,  and  then  call  up- 
on someone  for  the  answer.  In  this  way  you  will 
arouse  some  enthusiasm  in  the  recitation,  and  enthu- 
siasm in  a school  is  as  life  in  an  animal.  The  animal 
without  life  is  a corpse;  the  school  without  enthusiasm 
is  dead. — Iowa  Teacher. 
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The  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  Hon.  Hen- 
ry Raab,  has  appointed  the  following  to  examine 
and  report  upon  books  to  be  used  in  the  Circles  for 
the  year  beginning  Sept.  1,  1892.  These  Committees 
will  submit  their  reports  to  the  directors  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  Decem- 
ber next. 

teachers’  circle. 

Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbondale;  S.  G.  Burdick, 
Salem;  Nora  Smith,  Tuscola;  James  Kirk,  Spring- 
field. 

pupils’  circle. 

Ann  C.  Andeason,  Carbondale;  S.  G.  Burdick,  Sal- 
em; Norah  Smith,  Tuscola;  James  Kirk,  Springfield. 

Persons  desiring  to  recommend  books  for  use  in 
the  Circles  will  please  address  the  chairman  of  the 
Committees  as  given  above. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 

Decatur,  HI.  May  20, 1891. 
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Cook  Co.,  III.,  A.  G.  Lane,  Co.  Supt. 


The  common  branches  including  physiology,  spelling  and  defini- 
tions, also  rending  and  penmanship  constitute  one  half  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a certificate.  Methods  of  teaching  are  marked  to  in- 
clude the  other  half. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Answer  the  following  questions  in  the  order  given, 
about  (1)  reading , ( 2 ) language,  (3)  arithmetic,  (4) 

geography,  (5)  history . a . What  is ? 6.  What 

is  the  use  of in  mental  development?  c.  How 

should be  taught  in  primary  or  grammar 

grades? 


COMMON  BRANCHES. 

1.  Three  times  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  312,  and 
half  their  sum  multiplied  by  quarter  their  difference  is 
104.  Find  the  numbers. 

2.  Bought  eggs  at  the  rate  of  five  for  2 cents.  How 
many  must  be  sold  for  14  cents  to  gain  40  per  cent? 

3.  Find  how  many  cubes  whose  edges  are  2|  inches 
can  be  cut  out  of  a cube  whose  edges  are  22  inches. 

4.  Yesterday  the  longitude  of  a steamer  at  noon 
was  16  deg.  18  min.  west.  To-day  the  time  indicated 
by  the  chronometer  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian, is 
11  hr.  36  min.  What  is  her  longitude  to-day? 

5.  What  sum  borrowed  on  the  25th  of  May  can  be 
repaid  by  $738.40  on  the  23rd  of  July,  if  money  brings 
7 per  cent,  interest? 

6.  Analyze: 

“As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve 
When  eastward  darkly  going, 

To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 
Still  faint  behind  them  glowing', 

So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure’s  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  consigned  us, 

We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 
Of  joy  that’s  left  behind  us.” 

7.  Parse  italicized  words  in  the  selection. 

8.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  each  of  the 
following  prefixes:  Ad,  ante,  be,  con,  de,  mis,  pro, 
super,  trans,  post. 

9.  Write  quotations  to  illustrate  climax,  simile, 
metaphor,  personification,  hyperbole. 

10.  In  a ten-line  composition  compare  a day  in 
winter  with  a day  in  summer. 

11.  What  are  the  causes  of  winds?  of  change  of 
seasons? 

12.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  the  State  6f 
California;  its  climate,  vegetation  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts. 

13.  Where  are  the  following  and  for  what  are 
they  noted:  Odessa,  Cuzco,  St.  Augustine,  Aetna, 
Alaska? 

14.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  Europe  representing 
and  naming  three  largest  river  systems  and  three 
mountain  ranges. 


15.  Name  the  countries  and  states  of  the  world 
where  wheat  is  raised;  cotton;  spices.  Where  gold 
is  found;  coal. 

16.  Name  the  earliest  discoverers  of  America  and 
a brief  account  of  their  voyages. 

17.  Give  an  outline  of  the  events  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

18.  Give  the  history  of  Illinois  until  it  became  a 
State. 

19.  Give  an  outline  of  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  people  of  Virginia  have  lived 
since  its  first  settlement. 

20.  What  were  the  “Missouri  Compromise,”  “Dred 
Scott  Decision,”  “Alabama  Claims,”  and  “Monroe 
Doctrine?” 


SPELL  AND  DEFINE. 


Witticism 

11. 

Kaleidoscope 

Extraneous 

12. 

Irascible 

Sedentary 

13. 

Crucible 

Amenable 

14. 

Emasculate 

Forensic 

15. 

Malfeasance 

Insidious 

16. 

Preceptor 

Assimilation 

17. 

Obloquy 

Capillary 

18. 

Glossary 

Endogenous 

19. 

Stencil 

Pachyderms 

20. 

Confluence 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  kind  of  food  is  necessary  for  muscular 
tissue?  For  brain  tissue?  For  heat? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  mention 
its  three  uses. 

3.  Explain  the  proper  use  of  linen  as  an  article 
of  clothing;  of  cotton;  of  woolen. 

4.  Explain  the  evil  results  of  rapid  eating. 

5.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on 
the  human  system. 

6.  How  is  respiration  performed?  What  are  its 
purposes?  How  may  it  be  improved  and  hindered? 

7.  State  the  relation  of  sleep  to  repair  and  waste. 

8.  What  are  the  causes  of  near  and  far  sighted- 
ness? How  should  children  be  protected  in  school 
rooms? 

9.  What  is  the  importance  of  physical  exercises 
in  the  school  room,  in  regard  to  health  and  growth? 

10.  Sketch  a vertical  section  of  the  heart.  Show 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it. 


Chicago,  III.,  Geo.  Howland,  City  Supt. 

The  following  questions  were  used  for  the  examination  of  Assis- 
tants in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

history  aNd  geography. — Time  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes. 

1.  Of  what  does  Congress  consist?  Where  does 
it  assemble?  How  often  does  it  assemble  according 
to  the  Constitution?  What  Congress  is  now  in  ses- 
sion? 

2.  Trace  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
Compare  the  North  and  the  South  at  the  close  of  this 
war. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Lee’s  invasion  of  Maryland 
and  the  battles  resulting  therefrom. 
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4.  Name  five  heroes  of  history.  Name  five  noted 
women  of  history7. 

5.  State  the  nature  of  the  Alabama  Claims. 
What  was  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

6.  Enumerate  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  of 
1812.  What  caused  this  war? 

7.  The  Franco-Prussian  War — Give  its  cause. 
When  did  it  begin?  Why  did  Germany  win  in  this 
war?  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty? 

8.  Draw'  a map  of  Alaska,  indicating  its  rivers, 
mountains,  Settlements  and  most  important  pro- 
ductions. Give  a brief  account  of  its  purchase. 

language. — Time  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
“Be  this,”  she  cried,  as  she  winged  her  flight, 

“My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  light. 

Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 
On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like  this, 

For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is, 

It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill, 

That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss.” 

1.  Mark  the  feet  in  the  first  two  lines.  Name 
the  feet  and  tell  the  kind  of  verse. 

2.  What  is  the  principal  verb  of  the  first  sentence 
and  how  modified? 

8.  Syntax  of  this,  as,  flight,  gift,  aft 

4.  Give  the  simple  statement  or  proposition  in  the 
second  sentence. 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  dependent  clauses  in  this 
sentence.  Name  each  clause  and  explain  its  depend- 
ence. 

b.  Part  of  speech  and  syntax  of  though,  foul, 
that,  like,  this"! 

7.  Syntax  of  shed,  holy,  for  Liberty,  rill,  amongt 

8.  Go  home. 

The  act  was  passed  last  year. 

The  bale  weighs  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  book  costs  six  shillings. 

The  field  measures  ten  acrres. 

Explain  the  syntax  of  the  words  in  italics. 

9.  That  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  is  a well 
known  historical  fact.  For  the  promise,  that  he 
should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham. 
I eat  that  I may  live.  He  is  so  rich  that  his  wealth 

. is  a burden.  Explain  the  that  clauses. 

10.  What  English  words  have  six  distinct  case 
forms? 

mathematics. — Time  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 

1.  Find  cost  of  1711  lbs.  of  coal  at  $6.50  per  ton. 

2.  My  agent  receives  $7389.00  to  invest  in  wheat 
at  3 % per  cent,  commission.  How  many  bushels  can 
he  buy  at  $1.25  per  bushel? 

3.  $450.  Chicago,  Dec.  23, 1890. 

Thirty  days  after  sight,  pay  to  the  order,  of 
Peter  Smith,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  place  the  same  to  my  account. 

To  Aug.  Belmont  & Co.,  ) John  Jones. 

New  York  City,  f 

a.  What  is  the  above?  b.  What  is  its  face? 
c.  Who  is  the  maker?  d.  The  payee?  e.  The  payer. 

4.  A,  B and  C formed  a partnership.  A put  in 
$5400.for  three  months,  B $3500  for  six  months,  and  C 
$4000  for  eight  months.  The  gain  was  $3633.  What 
was  the  share  of  each? 

5.  What  is  the  area  of  a regular  hexagon,  the  side 
of  which  is  3 inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  center 
to  the  middle  point  of  each  side  1.6  inches? 


3/  x+2 y 


ox — 6y 


— + / — 

2 


3 x—y 


Find  value 
of  x and  /. 
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7.  Bought  a horse  and  wagon  for  $208.  $ of  the 
cost  of  the  wagon  was  equal  to  % of  the  cost  of  the 
horse.  What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

8.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a triangle  equals 
what?  Demonstrate. 


science. — Time  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  property  of  matter  called 
inertial  Mention  two  instances  in  which  knowledge, 
of,  and  attention  to,  this  property  might  prevent  seri- 
ous accidents. 

2.  In  a lever  of  the  first  class  the  power  is  a,  the 
weight  b,  the  power  arm  c,  and  the  weight  arm  d.  1. 
Arrange  these  terms  in  a correct  proportion.  2.  Ex- 
press the  value  of  6 in  the  form  of  an  equation.  3. 
Form  a general  rule  from  the  equation. 

3.  Describe  two  ways  in  which  leaves  are  arranged 
on  stems,  drawing  illustrative  figures. 

4.  How  do  the  planetary  motions  resemble  those 
of  the  earth?  If  a person  were  to  start  at  Chicago,  in 
what  direction  and  at  what  rate  would  it  be  necessary 
to  travel  to  have  constant  noon? 

5.  Describe  a process  in  physiology  and  give  a rule 
of  hygiene. 

6.  Objections  to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  stim- 
ulants. Special  objections  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

7.  Mention  two  or  three  ways  in  which  classes, 
or  kinds  of  animals  become  extinct.  Name  an 
animal  which  our  country  is  trying  to  preserve  from 
extinction. 

8.  Give  the  principal  facts  accounting  for  the  rise 
of  water  in  artesian  wells. 


Clinton  Co.,  G.  A.  III.,  Beattie,  Co.  Supt. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  a.  What  is  education?  b.  Name  two  processes 
of  instruction  and  tell  which  is  right.  Why?  c. 
Name  5 principles  to  be  followed  in  all  teaching. 

2.  a.  Name  5 good  ways  of  training  pupils  to  ob- 
serve. b.  Name  5 good  ways  of  training  pupils  to 
hear.  c.  What  is  the  imagination?  its  use?  how 
trained? 

3.  a.  Punishment.  What  is  it?  Kinds?  When 
use  each?  Why?  b.  Attention.  What  is  it?  How 
obtained  and  held?  Is  it  essential?  Why? 

4.  Outline  briefly  what  you  would  do  the  “first' 
day  of  school.”  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do?  Why? 

5.  a.  Make  out  a programme  for  your  last  school 
for  a district  school  of  30  pupils.  6.  Why  have  a 
programme?  c.  How  closely  follow  it? 

6.  a.  The  responsibility  of  the  teacher?  b.  Habits 
of  teacher.  Def.?  Use?  banger? 

7.  a.  What  is  the  teacher’s  problem  in  assigning  a 
lesson?  Why  not  say,  “Take  the  next  two  pages?” 
b.  A recitation  includes  what? 

8.  How  would  you  teach  reading  in  the  first  year 
of  a child’s  school  life?  (Make  it  full.) 

9.  When  should  a child  begin  number  work? 
How  teach  the  number  4? 
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10.  a.  Who  was  Pestalozzi?  Froebel?  What  did 
each  do? 

11.  a . What  preparation  should  a person  make  for 
teaching?  b.  What  books  on  education  have  you 
read?  What  papers?  Have  you  made  any  special  pre- 
paration? 

READING. 

1.  Define  reading;  elocution. 

2.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a good  reader? 
What  should  be  the  position  of  the  pupil  while  read- 
ing? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  common  errors  m articula- 
tion. 

4.  Define  emphasis.  How  is  emphasis  indicated? 

5.  Define  pitch,  inflection,  circuflmex,  monotone. 

6.  What  would  you  do  with  a pupil  who  does  not 
read  loud  enough? 

7.  What  is  the  proper  tone  for  ordinary  reading? 

• 8.  How  do  you  teach  children  their  letters? 

9.  What  plans  do  you  use  to  secure  na'tural  and 
easy  tones? 

10.  What  are  your  rules  for  reading? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

~L.  Where  are  the  following:  Lake  Champlain? 
Qajpe  Breton  Island?  Cape  Farewell?  Bio  Graflde 
lliver?  Windward  Passage?  Great  Salt  Lake? 

2.  How  great  a fall  has  the  cataract  of  Niagara? 

3.  Where  is  the  Erie  Canal?  What  may  be  said  of 
it? 

4.  What  are  the  leading  forms  of  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

5.  What  is  the  metropolis  of  New  England?  Ohio? 
Indiana?  Illinois?  Pennsylvania?  New  York?  Mis- 
souri? 

6.  What  states  was  the  North-west  Territory  di- 
vided into? 

7.  a.  Name  the  largest  division  of  South  Amer- 
ica. b.  What  state  of  S.  A.  has  no  sea-coast?  c. 
Name  the  river  systems. 

8.  How  far  is  the  Arctic  Circle  from  the  Equator 
in  common  miles? 

9.  Name  the  two  greatest  Commercial  Cities  in 
the  World. 

10.  i^ame  and  locate  five  of  the  largest  Cities  in 
the  World. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  principle  of  taxation  did  the  Colonists 
contend  for? 

2.  By  what  measure  did  England  begin  her  hos- 
tilities? 

3.  a.  When  and  where  was  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed?  b.  Name  the  commissioners  that  signed  it. 

4.  Name  the  first  four  Presidents  in  order  of 
their  terms. 

5. . Give  an  account  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

6.  • What  took  place  Dec.  17th,  1860  ? 

7.  Who  did  President  Lincoln  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Union  Army? 

8.  Who  was  the  first  Commander  of  the  Con- 
federate forces? 

9.  What  was  the  Star  Koute  Fraud? 

10.  What  forms  of  government  existed  among  the 
Colonies  previous  to  the  Devolution? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  a.  What  is  a logical  subject?  6.  A grammat- 
ical subject?  c.  A logical  predicate?  d.  A gram- 
matical predicate? 

2.  a.  What  is  a phrase?  b.  What  are  Connec- 
tives? o.  What  is  an  objective  Compliment?  Give 
examples. 

3.  Construct  a sentence  having  an  infinitive 
phrase  for  its  subject  and  an  infinitive  phrase  for  its 
attribute. 

4.  Write  a sentence  containing  a clause  m direct 
quotation  and  then  change  it  to  indirect  quotation. 

5.  a.  Compose  a sentence  containing  a sub- 
stantive clause  used  as  a subject,  b.  One  having  a 
substantive  clause  used  as  a direct  object. 

6.  Give  a definition  of  each  kind  of  pronoun. 

7.  Give  ten  verbs  that  take  the  infinitive  after 
them  without  the  prepositon  to. 

8.  Write  this  sentence  four  times,  giving  only  a 
different  position  in  each,  and  state  exactly  what 
each  sentence  means.  “Only  he  mourned  for  his 
brother.” 

9.  Change  to  correct  syntax  and  give  reasons: 
The  books  were  lain  upon  the  table.  By  laying  abed 
in  the  morning  one  loses  a tenth  part  of  ones  time. 
How  is  your  father  and  mother? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  synopsis  of  a verb? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  a.  What  is  a number?  b.  What  is  a unit? 
c.  What  is  an  abstract  number?  d.  What  is  a con- 
crete number? 

2.  a.  In  how  many  ways  may  numbers  be  written? 
b.  What  is  the  method  of  expressing  numbers  by 
figures  called?  a.  What  is  the  method  of  expressing 
numbers  by  letters  called?  d.  What  system  of 
Notation  is  the  one  generally  used? 

3.  If  5 1-7 

Divide  — by 

2f  84  6-7 

4.  A man  paid  -f  of  a dollar  apiece  for  24  apple 
trees,  1-6  of  a dollar  apiece  for  30  pear  trees, 
and  3-5  of  a dollar  apiece  for  15  plum  trees;  how 
many  of  an  equal  number  of  each  kind  could  he  have 
bought  for  $10.70? 

5.  a.  What  is  the  f and  f third  of  3|?  b.  If  I own 
7-15  of  a farm  and  sell  9-14  of  my  share,  what  part 
of  the  farm  have  I left? 

6.  a.  Divide  .001  by  10.  b.  Divide  two  and  thirty 
nine  thousand  fifteen  hundred-thousandths  by  seven 
thousandths. 

7.  Find  the  unknown  term  in  the  following:  3 

cwt.  Iqr.  ( ):  : $22.60:  $113.00. 

8.  For  what  sum  must  I give  the  bank  my  note 
payable  in  60  days,  that  I may  receive  $433.84  when 
it  is  discounted  at  6 per  cent.? 

' 9.  Principal  $800,  interest  $32,  time  8 months; 
required  the  rate. 

10.  If  it  cost  $312  to  enclose  a field  216  rods  long 
and  24  rods  wide,  what  will  it  cost  to  enclose  a 
square  field  of  equal  area  with  the  same  kind  of 
fence? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  Define  Atomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene. 

2.  How  many  bones  in  the  human  skeleton  and 
how  classified? 
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v 3.  Describe  the  spinal  column. 

* 4.  What  are  synovial  membranes,  and  what  do 
they  enclose? 

5.  What  cause  the  motions  of  the  body? 

6.  ‘Name  the  kinds  of  mucles. 

7.  Name  the  coats  of  the  -stomach. 

8.  How  may  the  teeth  be  preserved? 

9.  What  are  the  organs  of  the  circulatory 
system? 

10.  Describe  the  heart. 

zoology. 

1.  Define  Zoology. 

2.  Upon  what  is  a classification  based? 

3.  Name  the  points  distinguishing  animals  from 
plants. 

4.  Name  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
man  from  the  other  mammalia. 

5.  Describe  the  order  Ungulata  and  name  the 
families. 

6:  Name  members  of  the  order  Rodenta  and  tell 
how  characterized. 

7.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  class  Aves, 

8.  Describe  the  class  amphibia. 

9.  What  are  invertebrates? 

10.  What  are  Mollusca? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Define  Botany. 

2.  Define  a plant. 

3.  What  is  the  flower,  ealix,  sepals? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  appendages  of  flowers. 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  the  leaf  and  of  what  does 
it  consist? 

6.  What  is  venation?  Name  the  three  principal 
modes  of  venation  which  are  each  characteristic  of 
a grand  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

7.  What  are  buds?  Name  the  kinds. 

8.  Define  axis. 

9.  Tell  all  you  can  about  germination. 

10.  How  does  a plant  grow? 

natural  philosophy. 

1.  Define  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Define  matter,  body,  molecule. 

3.  What  are  the  general  or  universal  properties  of 
matter? 

4.  What  are  the  specific  properties  of  matter? 

5.  What  are  the  states  of  matter? 

6.  Name  the  forces  which  act  on  the  molecules  of 
matter. 

7.  Define  specific  gravity. 

8.  What  are  the  laws  of  the  pendulum? 

9.  Upbn  what  principle  does  an  artesian  well  act? 

10.  Describe  the  action  of  the  common  pump. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.— EXAMINATION  FOR 
FIVE  YEAR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
1890. 


Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching — Time  two  hours. 

(Figures  following  questions  indicate  credits  for  satisfactory  answers.) 

1.  Why  have  school  grounds? — 6. 

2.  The  advantages  resulting  from  grading  schools. 


3.  What  school  records  should  be  kept?  Why? — 6 , 

4.  Give  two  proper  incentives  to  study,  and  show 
why  they  are  proper  incentives. — 7. 

5.  State  the  evils  resulting  from  careless  assign- 
ment of  lessons. — 7. 

6.  Should  prizes  be  given?  Why? — 7. 

7.  What  evils  result  from  a lack  of  uniformity  in 
discipline? — 7. 

8.  How  to  secure  truthfulness. — 8. 

9.  The  value  of  a well-trained  imagination. — 8. 

10.  The  effect  of  environment  on  the  child’s  moral 

notions. — 8 

essay. 

The  compulsory  school  law  of  Illinois,  or,  Examina- 
tions—their  importance  and  proper  management.  —30. 

School  Law — Time  one  hour. 

1.  Mention  the  several  articles  in  the  School  Law, 
and  the  subject  of  each.— 15. 

2.  Mention  five  duties  and  five  powers  of  the 
County  Superintendent. — 15. 

3.  What  "are  the  steps  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a new  district? — 20. 

4.  Time  of  the  election  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent? County  Superintendent?  Member  Board  of 
Education?"  School  Director?  School  Trustee? 
— 10. 

5.  a.  To  whom  may  each  grade  of  the  State  Certifi- 
cate be  granted?  b.  In  what  branches  does  the 
law  require  the  applicant  for  the  life  certificate 
to  be  examined? — 10. 

6.  a.  What  teachers  are  exempt  from  making 
schedules?  b.  What  is  the  teacher’s  duty  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  a daily  register? — 10. 

7.  Give  briefly  the  important  features  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Educational  Act. — 20. 

Reading. — Time  two  hours. 

1.  State  three  reasons  why  a teacher  should  en- 
deavor to  fcfcm  in  his  pupils  a taste  for  Good 
Reading. — 10. 

2.  Name  five  worthy  books  that  you  know  to  be 
attractive  to  children  just  entering  “their  teens.” 

—5. 

3.  Show  what  bearing  a pupil’s  skill  in  silent  read- 
ing has  upon  his  progress  in  other  scuool  stud- 
ies.—5. 

4.  Name  four  distinct  requisites  of  good  “reading 
aloud,”  and  note  fully  one  or  more  means  by 
which,  in  class  work,  you  would  aim  to  secure 
each. — 20. 

5.  Discriminate  between  the  meanings  of  present- 
ment and  presentiment;  between  vocation  and 
avocation:  immanent  and  imminent;  errant  and 
arrant;  ghastly  and  ghostly;  appreciative  and 
appreciable;  diverse  and  divers  (a.)  assay  (».) 
and  essay  (v.);  affect  (v.)  and  effect  (».),  Give 
two  quite  different  meanings  of  discover. — 10. 

6.  Show  the  meaning  of  ten  of  the  following  words, 
as  derived  from  their  roots:  sinecure,  parachute, 
irrefragable,  diversion,  fortnight,  transgress, 
trite,  excruciating,  immense,  implicit. — 15. 

7.  Define  kine,  ruth,  brunt , whence,  thither,  cra- 
ven, haply,  waive,  sough,  fraught. — 5. 

8.  Define  ten  of  the  following:  antiseptic,  simu- 
late, iconoclast,  igneous,  salient,  Gallicism,  ex- 
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tirpate,  sibilant,  poignant,  travesty,  asperity, 
philippic. — 10. 

9.  Piace  the  appropriate  diacritical  mark  (e.  </.,  a 
macron  or  breve)  over  each  accented  vowel  in 
the  following:  horizon,  obligatory,  harass,  fron- 
tier, allies,  n.,  illustrate,  deficit,  sojourning, 
pyramidal,  consummate,  ■».,  - consummate,  a ., 
chastisement,  aeronaut,  exquisite,  ordinarily. 
Define  (with  examples)  vowel , diphthong , as- 
pirate, sab-vocal,  cognate.  Write  ten  mono- 
syllables which  include  the  following  ten 
sounds  (retaining  the  order):  a,  sonant  s,  sonant 
th,  ch,  hard  ch,  ch , non-sonant  d,  consonant  y, 
w as  a consonant  and  to  as  a vowel. — 10. 

10.  Represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  following, 
[In  doing  this,  omit  or  cancel  all  silent  letters, 
then  mark  appropriately  every  sounded  vowel 
and  ambiguous  consonant]:  Worcester,  moral, 
chary,  luxurious,  tenacious,  Pompeii,  pervasive, 
architect,  mountain,  extraordinary,  nickel,  rhe- 
torical, conscientious,  persistent,  awaken,  en- 
grossed, laundry,  diversion,  genuine,  deacon. 
—10. 

English  Literature. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  What  two  parallel  actions  in  Shakespeare’s 
Henry  IV,  Part  1?  What  is  a Drama?  Why 
was  the  play-house  so  popular  in  Shakes- 
peare’s time? — 10. 

2.  a.  Give  in  not  more  than  thirty  words  a pen 
portrait  of  the  King  as  represented  in  the  play. 
6,  Show  that  the  epithets  are  appropriate  in 
the  following:  “That  fiend  Douglas;  that  spirit 
Percy;  and  that  devil  Glendower.” — 10. 

3.  Explain  the  meter  of  Shakespeare’s  verse. 
Write  a line  of  dactylic  verse;  of  trochaic;  of 
iambic. — 10. 

4.  State  by  whom  and  on  what  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  uttered:  a.  “I  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep.”  b.  “There’s  but  a shirt 
and  a half  in  all  my  company.”  c.  To  pluck 
bright  honor  from*  the  pale  faced  moon.”  d. 
“Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.”  e. 
“I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a charge  of  foot.” 
—10. 

5.  a.  Give  three  strong  reasons  for  placing  Ir- 
ving’s Washington  in  a list  of  books  recommend- 
ed to  young  people,  b.  Characterize  Irving’s  his- 
torical style  in  detail. — 10. 

6.  What  part  in  Washington’s  early  education 
had  his  mother?  His  brother  - Lawrence?  The 
Fairfax  family? — 10. 

7.  In  what  did  the  greatness  of  Washington  con- 
sist? On  what  occasions  did  he  display  this 
greatness? — 10. 

8.  a.  State  briefly  the  plan  of  Hyperion,  b.  What 
did  the  author  aim  to  teach  by  this  book? — 10. 

9.  Name  the  principal  characters  of  Hyperion. 
Describe  Mary  Ashburton.  What  can  you  say 
of  the  sketch  of  Goethe? — 10. 

10.  Compare  the  characters  of  Fleming  and  Berk- 
ley. How  does  a romance  differ  from  a novel? 
—10. 

Geography. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  Name,  in  order,  the  southern  tier  of  States  and 


Territories,  giving  the  capital  of  each  and  the#>» 
water,  it  any,  on  which  the  capital  is  situated. 
—5. 

2.  Bound  Pennsylvania;  Tennessee.— 10.  # 

3.  In  what  country  and  on  what  water  is  each  of 
these  cities;  Dantzic;  Glasgow;  Bremen;  Bor- 
deaux; Belgrade;  Bombay;  Cologne;  Trieste; 
Odessa;  Turin? — 10. 

4.  Name,  in  order,  the  bodies  of  water  through 
which  a vessel  would  pass  in  going  from  Du- 
luth to  Toronto;  in  going  from  Liverpool  to 
Calcutta. — 10. 

5.  Name,  in  order,  the  countries  of  South  America 
that  border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  giving  the 
capital  of  each  and  the  water,  if  any,  on  which 
the  capital  is  situated. — 5. 

6.  Name,  in  order,  all  countries  that  border  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas,  giving 
the  capital  of  each  and  the  water,  if  any,  on 
which  the  capital  is  situated.— 10. 

7.  Give  four  proofs  of  the  earth’s  oblateness. — 10. 

8.  Define  tropics;  polar  circles.  What  deter 
mines  their  position?  Under  what  conditions 

. would  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  pass  through  Chi- 
cago? What  would  then  be  the  width  of  each 
of  the  zones? — 10. 

9.  What  are  ocean  currents?  Describe  the  Gulf 
Stream,  trace  its  course,  and  show  its  influence 
upon  climate. — 15. 

10.  Show  the  influence  of  the  mountains  in  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  arid  regions  of 
South  America,  Africa  and  Australia. — 15. 

Grammar. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  “Grammar  is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speak- 
ing a language.  The  writing  is  but  an  acci- 
dent.” Ben.  Johnson.  “Grammar  is  the  art  Tof 
speaking  or  writing  a language  with  pro- 
priety.” Imperial  Dictionary.  “Grammar  treats 
of  the  words  of  which  language  is  composed 
and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.”  Dr. 
Morris.  “The  defining  of  parts  of  speech  is  a 
serious  affair.  The  whole  fabric  of  grammar 
rests  upon  the  classification  of  words  accord- 
ing to  their  functions  in  the  sentence.”  Bain. 
“Grammar  concerns  the  forms  of  words  and 
their  dependent  relations  in  the  sentence.  It 
is  neither  a science  or  an  art.”  Richard  Grant 
White.  Comment  upon  these  definitions  giving 
your  own  views  and  your  reasons  therefor. 
—10. 

2.  “God  of  our  fathers,  Thou  who  wast, 

Art,  and  shalt  be  when  those  eye-wise  who  flout 
Thy  secret  presence  shall  be  lost 
In  the  great  light  that  dazzles  them  to  doubt, 
We  sprang  from  lions  of  stailwart  men 
Whose  strength  was  in  their  trust  [their  dust 
That  Thou  wouldst  make  Thy  dwelling  in 
And  walk  with  them  a fellow  citizen. 

Who  build  a city  of  the  just, 

We,  who  believe  Life’s  bases  rest 
Beyond  the  probe  of  chemic  test, 

Still  like  our  fathers  feel  Thee  near 
Sure  that,  while  last  the  immutable  decree, 

The  land  to  Human  Nature  dear 
Shall  not  be  unbeloved  of  Thee” — Lowell. 
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Point  out  in  the  order  of  the  text  the  depend- 
ent clauses  in  t>- is  stanza  and  give  the  syntax 
o*f  each. — 10. 

3.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  syntax  of  the  con- 
nectives of  these  clauses. — 10. 

4.  Which  of  the  verbs  in  the  stanza  are  inflected 
to  denote  number  and  person?  Give  the  syn- 
tax of  the  italicized  words  in  text. — 10. 

5.  Give  the  rythm  and  meter  of  Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline”  and  “Psalm  of  Life;”  Hood’s 
“Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  Byron’s  “Destruction 
of  Sennacherib.” — 10. 

6.  Able  writers  maintain  a universal  copula , a no 
copula  and  a logical  copula  in  the  predicate  of 
the  English  sentence.  State  the  argument  for 
each  view  with  illustrations.  Which  do  you 
teach  and  why? — 10. 

7.  Is  the  classification  of  words  into  parts  of 
speech  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  etymology  or 
syntax?  Illustrate.  Compare  the  English  with 
the  Latin  in  this  respect. — 10. 

8.  “It  was  the  tomb  of  a crusader  ; of  one  of  those 
military  enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled 
religion  md  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form 
the  connecting  link  between  fact  and  fiction, 
between  the  history  and  the  fairy  tale.  There 
is  something  extremely  picturesque  in  the 
tombs  of  these  adventurers  decorated  as  they 
are  with  rude  armorial  bearings  and  Gothic 
sculpture.” — The  Sketch  Book.  Make  a list  of 
words  of  alien  origin  in  this  extract. — 10. 

9.  Give  the  derivation  and  etymological  meaning 
of  dilapidated,  magnitude,  artisan,  apprehen- 
sive, astonish,  biscuit,  bacchanal;  martial. — 10. 

10.  Analyze; 

“It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise, 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves.” — 10. 

U.  S.  History. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  Sketch  a map  of  the  New  England  coast  and 
show  the  locations  and  dates  of  the  early  set- 
tlements.— 12. 

2.  Give  a brief  history  of  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  the  time  of  its 
first  settlement  to  its  admission  into  the  Union 
in  1818.— 12. 

3.  The  War  with  Mexico— a.  Time.  b.  Cause, 
e.  Outline  of  operations,  d.  Result. — 12. 

4.  Associate  each  of  the  following  with  some 
time,  some  locality,  and  some  event:  Farragut, 
Gen.  Hull,  Wm  Berkelev,  Wm.  Pitt,  John  Eliot. 
—12. 

5.  Give  approximately  the  following  distances: 
a.  Washington’s  journey  from  Virginia  to  Lake 
Erie.  b.  Charleston  Neck  to  Breed’s  Hill.  c. 
Boston  to  Halifax,  d.  Sherman’s  March  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Sea.  e.  Lee’s  retreat  from 
Gettysburg  to  Richmond. — 12. 

6.  Tell  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  XHIth, 
XIVth  and  XVth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  give  the 
main  points  in  each. — 15. 

7.  Give  a sketch  of  the  life  and  public  services  of 
Daniel  Webster. — 12. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  Gen.  Grant’s  Mississippi 
River  Campaign. — 13. 


General  History. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  Tell  briefly  of  Lycurgus;  of  the  Helots;  of 
Draco;  of  Epaminondas;  of  Mithridates;  of 
Solon. — 20. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Persian  Invasions. 
What  were  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war?  What  was  the  result  of  this  war? — 20. 

3.  Show  the  contrast  in  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Give 
some  historical  facts  illustrating  these  differ- 
ences.—20. 

4.  Name  two  leading  Grecian  poets  and  give  some 
account  of  their  works.  Name  two  leading 
Grecian  historians  and  give  some  account  of 
their  works.  Name  two  Grecian  philosophers 
and  give  some  account  of  their  works. — 20. 

5.  Tell  briefly  something  of  the  character  of  Greek 
Art.  Name  a leading  sculptor;  a noted  painter; 
give  some  account  of  the  work  of  each. — 20. 

Civil  Government.  — Time  ninety  minutes. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  reads:  “We, 
the  people,  do  ordain  and  establish.”  How  do 
you  interpret  “We,  the  people?” — 10. 

2.  Mention  three  particulars  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution differs  from  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration.— 8. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant creation  of  the  Constitution?  Give  reasons 
for  your  opinion. — 10. 

4.  I find  in  my  morning  paper  the  following  item : 
“Congress  has  appropriated  $150,000  for  a 
government  building  at  Sioux  City.”  What 
clause  in  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  this 
right?  Give  a short  account  of  the  Constitu- 
tional interpretation  of  this  clause. — 10. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  “Writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus?” What  by  Ex  Post  Facto  laws?  Rea- 
sons why  these  “Powers”  are  denied  the  Gov- 
ernment except  in  times  of  danger.— 8. 

6.  Gladstone  has  said,  “The  American  Constitu- 
tion is,  as  far  as  I can  see,  the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  -at  a given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man.”  If  you  so  regard 
it  state  your  reasons.  If  you  do  not,  state 
your  reasons. — 12. 

ILLINOIS. 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  respect  to  a.  The  Press?  b.  Imprisonment 
for  Debt?  c.  The  Right  of  Search?  d.  Crim- 
inal Prosecutions? — 10. 

8.  The  Town  Meeting.  State  the  method  of 
giving  notice  of  the  holding  of  the  meeting, 
the  officers  of  the  meeting  and  their  duties. 
Matters  that  come  before  the  meeting. — 10. 

9.  Judicial,  a.  What  jurisdiction  have  Justices 
of  the  Peace?  b.  What  jurisdiction  have  Pro- 
bate Courts?  c.  How  is  a Circuit  Court  orga- 
nized as  regards  Judges?  d.  What  is  the  next 
higher  Court? — 10. 

10.  Suppose  there  is  to  be  an  election  for  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Trace  the  election 
including  matters  preliminary  and  subsequent 
until  the  certificate  of  election  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  elected. — 12. 
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* Arithmetic. — Time  two  hours. 

1.  Distinguish  between  an  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive treatment  of  any  subject  in  Arithmetic. 
Which  method  do  you  prefer?  Why?— 10. 

2.  What  is  the  special  value  of  “promiscuous 
problems”?— 10. 

3.  Why  does  multiplying  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction  divide  the  fraction? ' Why  does  divid- 
ing the  numerator  divide  the  fraction?  Why 
does  adding  the  same  number  to  both  terms  of 
a proper  fraction  increase  the  fraction?— 10. 

4.  How  must  an  article  be  sold  by  the  pennyweight 
which  cost  $5.00  per  pound  avoidupois,  to  make 
50  per  cent,  profit?— 10. 

5.  Clock  time  at  a certain  place  is  7 hr.  45-min.  a.  m., 
Friday.  At  the  same  moment  the  clock  time  at  a 
place  west  of  it  is  5 hr.  30  min.  a.m.,  Friday.  Lon- 
gitude of  the  easterly  place  is  2°  14'  20"  east  of 
p.  m.  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  other  place?— 10. 

6.  How  many  yds.  of  cloth  originally  one  and  one- 
third  yds.  wide  will  be  required  to  make  a suit 
containing  9 full  square  yards,  if  the  c’oth 
shrinks  in  sponging  10  per  cent,  each  way? — 10. 

7.  A and  B invest  capital  in  the  proportion  7 to  11. 
At  the  end  of  11  months  A draws  out  f of  his 
and  B J of  his.  At  the  end  of  20  months  they 
divide  the  gain.  In  what  proportion  should 
the  gain  be  shared? — 10. 

8.  What  is  the  side  of  the  largest  square  timber 
that  can  be  hewn  from  a round  piece  of  timber 
which  is  2 ft.  8 in.  in  diameter? — 10. 

9.  A merchant  bought  goods  at  a certain  gross 
price  with  20  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  off,  and 
sold  them  at  the  same  gross  price  with  10  per 
cent,  and  5 per  cent.  off.  What  per  cent,  of 
profit  did  he  make?— 10. 

10.  I sold  $8600.  (par  value)  of  5 per  cent,  stock  at 
108|-,  and  with  the  proceeds  purchased  4 per 
cent,  stock  at  53|.  What  was  my  annual  gain, 
| per  cent,  being  charged  for  brokerage  each 
way? — 10. 

Algebra. — Time  one  hour. 

(Figures  in  curves  indicate  credits  for  satisfactory  answers.) 

1.  (10)  Give  a general  demonstration  of  the  “division 
method”  of  finding  the  Highest  Common  Factor 
of  two  numbers. 

2.  (10)  Find  Highest  Common  Factor  and  Lowest 
Common  Multiple  of 

21  Jf1  — 4jt3  — 15  x*  — 2 * and 
21  x1*  — 32  x*  — 54  x — 7. 

be  a c 

3.  (12)  Add , 

a (a2  — 62)  (a*  — c*)  b(b*—c*)  {b*—a*) 

a b 

and 

c (c2  — a2)  (c2  — 62). 

4.  (10)  Give  four  factors  of  a 3 (6  — c)  -f-  bs  (c  — a)-f- 
c3  (a  — 6). 

5.  ( 10)  Show  that  if  n be  any  positive  interger  5s”  — 
1 is  always  divisible  by  24. 

6.  (10)  Solve  7 xy  — 8 *2  = 10: 

8 v2  — 9 x y = 18. 

7.  (12)  Solve  < bx-\-cy-\-az=zcx-\-ay-\-bz[ 

( c x a y b z — a* b* c*  ; 


8.  ( 12)  Solve  VFTjr  v'  2 + ^ ~* 


v 

9.  (14)  A person  spends  one-third  of  his  income, 
saves  one-fourth,  and  pays  5 percent,  of  the  whole 
as  interest  at  7>£  per  cent,  on  debts  previously  in- 
curred, and  then  has  $110  remaining;  what  was 
the  amount  of  his  debts  ? 

Geometry. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  Define  a parallelogram.  An  Inscribed  Angle. 
A Chord.  A Regular  Polygon.  A prism.  A 
Regular  Pyramid.  A Sphere. — 10. 

2.  Two  parallel  lines  are  everywhere  equally  dis- 
tant. Prove. — 8. 

3.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  the  less  of 
two  chords  is  at  the  greater  distance  from  the 
centre.  Prove.  —8. 

4.  Given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  a 
parallelogram,  to  construct  the  parallelogram. 
Solve. — 8. 

5.  Two  triangles  are  similar  when  the  sides  of  one 
are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  sides  of  the 
other.  Prove. — 8. 

6.  a.  Find  the  radius  and  circumference  of  a cir- 
cle whose  area  is  100.  b.  If  the  radius  is  5,  find 
the  area  of  a sector  whose  angle  is  50  deg.  (Show 
the  work.) — 8. 

7.  How  inscribe  in  a circle  a.  a square?  b.  A reg- 
ular hexagon?  «.  A regular  decagon?  (Give 
the  method  without  demonstration.) — 8. 

8.  Define  Diedral  Angle,  Plane  Angle  of  a Diedral 
Angle,  A Polvedral  Angle.  Two  Polyedral  An- 
gles are  equal  when?  Are  symmetrical  when? — 8. 

9.  If  two  straight  lines  are  cut  by  three  parallel 
planes,  the  corresponding  segments  are  in  pro- 
portion. Prove. — 8. 

10.  A triangular  pyramid  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
a triangular  prism  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude.  Prove. — 8. 

11.  Find  the  volume  of  a right  triangular  prism, 
whose  altitude  is  6 and  the  sides  of  whose  bases 
are  3,  5,  and  6.  Show  all  the  work. — 10. 

12.  What  is  the  surface  of  a sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cube  whose  surface  is  96?  Explain. — 8. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  a.  What  physical  changes  take  place  in  a mus- 
cle during  its  contraction?  b.  What  chemical 
changes?  c.  What  physiological  changes? — 12. 

2.  a.  What  determines  the  amount  of  blood  an  or- 
gan needs?  b.  How  is  this  amount  regulated? 
—10. 

3.  a.  What  is  a gland?  6.  Classify  the  glands  of 
the  human  body. — 8. 

4.  Name  the  principal  organs  of  excretion  and  tell 
what  each  excretes. — 9. 

5.  a.  What  changes  are  produced  in  the  air  by  res- 
piration? b.  What  changes  are  produced  in  the 
blood  by  respiration?  c.  What  is  the  anatomi- 
cal relation  of  the  air  and  the  blood  in  the  lungs? 
d.  What  is  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  bad 
effects  of  re-breathing  air. — 16. 

6.  Describe  the  mechanical  processes  of  breathing. 
—5. 
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7.  In  what  respects  is  the  human  body  like  an  en- 
gine? In  what  do  the  two  differ?— 8. 

8.  Explain  and  give  examples  of  reflex  action  of 
the  spinal  cord — 10. 

9.  Explain  in  detail  the  physiological  processes  by 
which  you  comprehend  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion.— 12. 

10.  Describe  and  explain  the  uses  of  saliva,  gastric 
juice,  chyme,  chyle,  lymph,  pancreatic  juice, 
synovia,  plasma,  bile,  lachrymal  fluid. — 10. 

Physics. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  State  the  generally  adopted  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter. — 10. 

2.  What  is  the  opposite  of  malleabilitv?  Whv? 
—10. 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  the  common  pump,  using 
a diagram. — 10. 

4.  Explain  the  barometer.  What  does  it  show? 
,—10. 

5.  How  is  the  action  of  artesian  wells  explained? 
—10. 

6>  Give  the  laws  of  the  pendulum. — 10. 

7.  What  is  evaporation?  What  is  boiling?  Their 
differences? — 10. 

8.  What  are  the  principles  of — a.  Heating  by 
stoves?  b.  Heating  by  furnaces?  c.  Heating 
by  hot  water?  d.  Heating  by  steam? — 10. 

9.  Explain  the  action  of  the  electric  bell. — 10. 

10.  Explain  the  formation  of  your  image  in  a 
mirror,  using  a diagram. — 10. 

Zoology. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  State  the  characteristics  of  vertebrates.  Name 
the  classes  of  vertebrates,  giving  an  example  of 
each. — 10. 

2.  State  the  characteristics  of  mammals.  Give  at 
least  five  examples,  each  belonging  to  a differ- 
ent order,  designating  the  orders. — 10. 

3.  By  what  provisions  is  the  relative  lightness  of 
the  body  of  birds  secured? — 10. 

4.  What  is  the  exoskeleton?  Designate  all  the 
structures  in  a bird  which  constitute  the  exoskel- 
eton.— 10. 

5.  Name  the  fins  of  a fish  which  are  homologous 
with  the  limbs  of  other  vertebrates.  When  is 
one  organ  said  to  be  homologous  with  another? 
—10. 

6.  Describe  the  general  structure  of  any  insect? 
(Select  any  species). — 10. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  metamorphosis  of  an  insect? 
Name  and  describe  the  stages  of  complete 
metamorphosis. — 10. 

*8.  Why  are  Crustaceans  so  called?  Example.  State 
how*  they  differ  from  insects.— 10. 

9.  What  is  a gill?  What  animals  breathe  by  means 
of  gills?  Explain  the  process. — 10. 

10.  Classify  the  following:  Duck,  Kangaroo,  Oys- 
ter, Seal,  Crav-fish,  Star-fish,  Turtle,  Grasshop- 
per, Frog,  Snail. — 10. 

Botany. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  Of  what  parts  is  a seed  composed?  Define  the 
following  terms  as  applied  to  seeds:  Monocoty- 
ledenous,  albuminous,  anatropous. — 10. 


2 What  special  characteristics  have  roots?  De- 
scribe the  general  kinds  or  classes  of  roots. — 10. 

3.  What  functions  have  roots?  Explain  how  these 
are  performed. — 10. 

4.  What  is  a leaf?  Describe  three  plant  struct- 
ures supposed  to  be  modified  leaves.  Give 
proofs  of  transformations. — 10. 

5.  What  are  the  physiological  functions  of  leaves? 
How  can  these  be  practically  demonstrated? 
—10. 

6.  What  is  a flower?  Define  the  following  terms 

as  applied  to  flowers:  Apetalous,  complete, 

regular,  hypogenous,  dioecious. — 10. 

7.  What  uses  have  each  of  the  four  parts  of  a 
typical  flower?  Show  how  these  are  subserved. 
—10. 

8.  What  is  a fruit?  Describe  the  structure  of  a 
strawberry,  a plum,  a muskmelon,  a legume, 
an  akene  (achenium). — 10. 

9.  What  is  a family  or  order?  A genus?  A species? 
A variety?  What  real  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  last  two? — 10. 

10.  Describe  the  methods  by  which  plants  are 
disseminated  over  the  earth.— 10. 


Iowa  Questions,  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction. 

April,  1891. 

PRELIMINARY  QUESTIONS. 

(Any  violation  of  the  promises  you  make  in  answer  to  7 will  be 
sufficient  to  withhold  your  certificate.) 

1.  Give  your  name,  age,  post-oflice  address,  and 
state  the  number  of  terms  taught. 

2.  What  professional  training  in  normal  schools  or 
institutes  have  you  received? 

3.  What  higher  schools  have  you  attended,  and 
how  long? 

4.  What  professional  books  have  you?  Have  you 
read  them ; and  what  others  have  you  read? 

5.  What  educational  journals  do  you  take? 

6.  What  class  of  certificate,  if  any,  do  } ou  now 
hold? 

7.  Will  you  promise  neither  to  give  nor  to  receive 
aid  during  this  examination? 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  invention  and  what  commercial  needs  led 
to  the  discovery  of  America?  Give  brief  account  of 
this  discovery. 

2.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1812,?  Mention  two 
leading  generals,  and  two  decisive  battles  in  connec- 
tion with  that  war. 

3.  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  with 
Mexico?  What  were  the  results  to  the  United  States? 

4.  What  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching 
history?  What  parts,  if  any,  of  a history  lesson  should 
be  memorized? 

5.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Alas- 
ka. In  what  important  respects  is  the  territory  valu- 
able to  the  United  States? 

6.  Who  was  the  author  of  each:  Omnibus  Bill, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

7-10.  Write  a brief  sketch  of  the  United  States, 
dealing  chiefly  with  its  extension  of  territory,  its  in- 
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ventions  and  its  improvements,  and  the  advantages  it 
affords  for  free  speech  and  prosperous  citizenship. 

READING. 

The  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  firm  earth  above 
the  waters  of  the  oceans  is  an  immense  step  in  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  life  of  the  globe.  The  three  forms 
of  matter  react  henceforth  upon  each  other;  the  at- 
mosphere, the  seas  and  the  lands,  absorbing  the  solar 
heat  in  an  unequal  manner,  the  ancient  equilibrium  is 
destroyed;  the  winds,  the  currents  are  modified  in 
their  march;  the  climates  are  more  varied;  the  rains 
become  useful,  and  henceforth  water  and  fertilize  the 
land. 

Finally  a new  element  renders  the  appearance  of  a 
greatly  superior  organic  life  possible,  and  becomes 
the  seat  of  a vegetation  and  an  animal  world  of  a very 
different  degree  of  perfection  from  that  which  existed 
before.  * * * North  America,  at  the 

epoch  when  the  coal  deposits  were  formed,  was  made 
up  of  a few  islands  only.  * * * * * 

The  vast  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  table-lands  and  the  high  snow  capped 
chains  from  California  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  still 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  * * * * * 

In  a later  period,  the  vegetables  accumulated  in  the 
coal  beds,  are  the  same  at  the  poles  and  the  equator. 
The  types  of  organized  beings  are  not  only  few  in 
number,  but  they  all  still  belong  to  those  which  mark 
the  inferior  degrees  of  animal  life.  * * * 

* * * In  the  carboniferous  epoch,  the  ac- 

cumulated remains  of  giganic  ferns,  and  the  conifer- 
ous trees,  help  to  compose  the  immense  beds  of  coal 
provident  nature  has  deposited  for  the  present  and 
future  wants  of  human  industry. — From  Ghuyot's 
Earth  and  Man. 

1.  What  can  you  say  regarding  the  eminent  man 
who  was  the  author  of  the  above  extract? 

2-3.  Explain  clearly,  as  you  would  require  from  a 
class,  the  meaning  of  solar  heat , equilibrium  is  de- 
stroyed, organic  life,  types  of  organized  beings,  carbo- 
niferous epoch. 

4-5.  Define,  by  using  each  word  correctly  in  an 
original  sentence,  react,  absorbing,  element,  table-lands , 
inferior. 

6.  What  five  questions  would  you  ask  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  first  twelve  lines? 

7.  Name  five  questions  you  would  ask  after  the 
class  have  studied  and  read  aloud  the  above  selection, 
to  determine  how  well  they  understood  what  the  writ- 
er intended  his  readers  to  apprehend? 

8-10.  Each  applicant  should  be  marked  by  the  ex- 
aminer upon  the  oral  reading  of  one  or  more  short  se- 
lections. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A man  paid  $27.28  for  496  ft.  of  walnut  lum- 
ber. How  much  was  that  per  M.?  Explain  the  oper- 
ation as  to  a class. 

2.  A dealer  buys  a lot  of  books  billed  at  $85.40,  25 
per  cent,  off,  terms  5 per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
What  is  the  cash  payment?  Explain  as  to  a class  you 
are  instructing. 

3.  Define  measure,  common  measure,  and  greatest 
common  measure,  and  illustrate. 

4.  A block  of  granite  is  5 ft.  9 in.  by  4 ft.  2 in.,  by 


3 ft.  8 in.  Required  its  cost  at  $83.15  per  cubic  yard. 
What  do  you  understand  by  a cubic  yard? 

5.  10  per  cent,  of  a mile  equals  how  many  rods? 

83$  per  cent,  of  a year  equals  how  many  months?  An- 
swer the  above  and  make  five  other  similar  questions 
such  as  you  would  give  a class  in  percentage.  Make 
a table  of  equivalents  like  the  example  given,  using 
37$  per  cent.:  25  per  cent.:  62$  per  cent.:  30  per 
cent.:  33.$  per  cent.:  Example:  12$  per  cent,  equals 

.125  or  125-1000  or  $. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  $4,285.25  for  3 years,  6 
mo.,  8 days,  at  7 per  cent.?  What  is  the  amount? 
Solve  as  you  would  teach  pupils  to  solve  it. 

7.  Do  you  have  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  in 
your  school?  What  benefits  may  you  expect  from 
such  an  exercise?  Can  you  teach  mental  arithmetic 
without  a text-book? 

8.  Make  and  solve  a problem  to  illustrate  method 
of  finding  the  bank  discount  on  a note. 

9.  How  many  sq.  ft.  are  there  in  a walk  which 
runs  around  the  outside  of  a garden  40  ft.  by  28  ft.? 
Illustrate  by  diagram.  What  will  it  cost  to  build  it 
at  $1.10  per  sq.  yd.? 

10.  Add  42-12  plus  8$  divide  the  amount  by  5-18: 
from  the  quotient  subtract  $ of  13$:  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  5 5-16.  Use  cancellation  as  far  as  possible, 
and  indicate  the  process  minutely. 

' PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration  and  the  results 
accomplished  by  respiration. 

2.  What  is  animal  heat?  Why  is  animal  heat  bet- 
ter maintained  when  we  breathe  pure  air,  than  when 
we  breathe  foul  air? 

3.  Name  the  three  different  organs,  or  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  composed  largely  of  cartilaginous  tis- 
sue. 

4.  Of  what  chemical  elements  are  the  living  tis- 
sues, when  analyzed,  found  to  be  composed?  How 
does  exercise  affect  digestion?  respiration? 

5.  How  many  and  what  are  the  vital  organs? 

6.  Give  four  important  hygienic  rules  that  pupils 

should  be  taught  to  observe.  •. 

7.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquor  on  the 
heart  and  smaller  blood  vessels. 

8.  What  are  stimulants?  What  are  narcotics?  Is 
the  same  thing  ever  both  a stimulant  and  a narcotic? 
Give  examples. 

9.  Do  alcoholic  drinks  assist,  or  hinder  the  diges- 
tion of  food?  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  mental  powers. 

10.  What  is  the  physical  effect  of  t habit  upon  the 
child?  What  physical  habits  should  you  cultivate  in 
them  by  example  and  precept? 

GRAMMAR. 

By  taking  care  to  choose  the  best  forms  of  speech, 
to  punctuate  correctly,  and  in  general,  to  prove  your 
ability  to  use  good  English,  you  will  hot  fail  to  receive 
credit  therefor  from  the  examiner. 

1.  What  is  language?  What  can  you  say  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  English  language?  Name 
three  individuals  who  have  been,  or  are,  of  eminent 
authority,  as  to  the  use  of  good  English. 

2.  What  is  etymology?  Name  the.parts  of  speech 
in  order  of  value  as  to  their  use,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
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do  so.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  verb\ 

3.  Indicate  briefly  but  clearly,  by  an  outline  if  you 
choose,  the  classification  and  properties  of  a common 
noun. 

4.  What  is  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
adjectioel  What  adjectives  have  plurals?  By  means 
of  comparison,  add  to,  and  also  detract  from  the  sim- 
ple value  of  the  adjective  wealthy. 

5.  How  do  you  lead  a class  to  distinguisn  between 
a transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb?  Give  two  sen- 
tences in  which  adverbs  are  used  to  modify  adjectives. 
Also  two  in  which  adverbs  modify  adverbs. 

6.  What  is  a sentence?  What  a phrase?  What 
elements  are  essential  to  a sentence?  Write  two  sim- 
ple sentences,  also  two  compound  sentences. 

7.  Analyze,  or  diagram: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  nan  make  oar  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

8.  Use  eacn  word  in  two  sentences  so  that  it  shall 

be  one  part  of  speech  in  the  first  and  another  in  the 
second:  ran,  walk,  iron,  nut,  cook,  fast,  more,  only, 

good,  all. 

9.  Construct  a brief  outline,  for  a fourth  reader 
class  to  write  on  Trees. 

10.  Following  the  same  plan  given  in  9,  write  not 
less,  than  twenty  lines  on  trees. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  motives  should  you  place  before  the  child 
to  secure  obedience? 

2.  Through  what  means  do  you  endeavor  to  culti- 
vate in  the  child  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature? 

3.  What  is  the  legal  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the 
subdirector?  to  the  parent?  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent? 

4.  How  do  you  keep  the  younger  children  em- 
ployed while  the  others  are  reciting? 

5.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  be  ranked  as  a live 
teacher  you  must  grow  intellectually  and  profession- 
ally. What  means  may  you  employ  for  this  purpose? 

6.  In  every  school  there  should  be  a marked  im- 
provement in  morals  and  in  manners.  How  do  you 
endeavor  to  cultivate  such  a growth? 

7.  How  is  the  future  character  of  the  pupil  af- 
fected by  the  discipline  of  the  school? 

8.  When  and  how  do  you  prepare  for  the  recita- 
tion? 

9.  Do  you  have  a general  exercise?  Outline  briefly 
a general  exercise  such  as  you  would  give  your  school 
upon  any  one  of  these  subjects : an  acron,  ear  of 
corn,  a wild  flower,  iron. 

10.  What  ideas  did  you  obtain  from  attendance  at 
the  last  normal  institute,  which  have  been  useful  to 
you  in  your  schools  this  year? 

10.  What  good  do  you  hope  to  obtain  by  attend- 
ance upon  the  next  normal  institute  in  your  county? 

Answer  only  one  of  the  last  two  numbered  10. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Locate  the  following  capes:  Farewell,  St. 
Roque,  North,  San  Lucas.  Into  what  does  each  pro- 
ject? 

2.  What  teaching  value  have  the  pictures  in  the 
text-books? 


3.  What  is  a map,  and  what  use  should  be  made 
of  maps  in  teaching  geography? 

4.  Where  is  the  sun  the  21st  of  March?  When 
will  it  be  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn?  Where  is  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  what  determines  its  position? 

5.  Describe  one  large  river  in  each  of  the  con- 
tinents. 

6.  Locate  capital  of  Brazil,  France,  Italy,  Prussia, 
Persia. 

7.  What  countries  produce  wheat,  com,  sugar, 
rice,  potatoes,  tea,  coffee,  silk? 

8.  Define  and  bound  the  zones;  also  describe  the 
productions  and  climate  of  each. 

9.  Make  a journey  from  Liverpool  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  you  would  require  it  of  a pupil. 

10.  The  latitude  of  France  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  that  of  Michigan.  Account  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  climate  of  the  two  sections. 

PENMANSHIP. 

While  your  answer  will  be  marked  closely,  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  your  papers  as  to  your  penmanship, 
will  not  be  disregarded,  and  if  superior,  the  examiner 
will  not  fail  to  give  you  proper  credit. 

1.  Form  the  principles  used  in  the  systeni  of 
penmanship  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

2.  In  penmanship,  what  is  meant  by  spacing ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  analysis,  and  what  is  its  ob- 
ject? 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  different  movements 
commonly  used  in  writing. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  concert  exercises  in  writ- 
ing? What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages? 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  spacing  between  letters, 
words,  and  sentences. 

7.  Analyze  the  word  win. 

8.  What  length  of  time  do  you  give  to  writing 
each  day,  and  at  what  time  in  the  day? 

9 10.  Write  a promissory  note,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  form,  punctuation,  and  penmanship. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Do  you  give  vour  pupils  more  than  one  trial  on 
a word  in  oral  spelling?  Why? 

2.  What  are  dictation  exercises?  Why  are  they 
valuable  to  pupils?  With  what  branches  of  study 
may  they  be  combined? 

3.  Should  spelling  of  words  from  the  lesson  pre- 
cede, or  follow  the  reading  exercise?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

4. "  Define  a monosyllable,  a prefix,  a suffix,  a prim- 
itive word,  a derivative  word,  a compound  word. 

5.  Give  definition  of  the  following  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  with  examples  of  their  use  in  words:  ab, 
ante,  anti,  ex,  ed,  ing,  able. 

6.  Define  a synonym  and  illustrate  by  using  six 
words  in  sentences. 

7.  Give  five  examples  illustrating  change  of  mean- 
ing in  words  by  change  of  accent. 

8.  What  is  word  analysis?  Analyze  immigration, 
revertible,  transfuse. 

9-10.  To  indicate  good  usage  as  to  dates,  punct- 
uation, and  orthography,  write  ten  lines  about  the 
great  exposition  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States. 
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Greene  Co.,  Iljl.,  W.  A.  Huiibard,  Co.  Supt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Name  the  books  on  teaching  that  you  have 
read,  (rive  something  from  each. 

2.  Give  an  idea  of  what  you  would  do  with  a 
class  just  entering  school,  in  reading,  and  in  num- 
bers. 

3.  Why  should  the  teacher  make  it  his  daily  duty 
to  thoroughly  prepare  every  lesson? 

4.  State  the  sources  of  money  from  which  teach- 
ers are  paid. 

5.  What  advantages  are  there  in  a well  arranged 
program? 

READING. 

1.  What  constitutes  good  reading? 

2.  Describe  a good  method  of  teaching  beginners 
to  read. 

3.  State  some  of  the  points  to  which  a teacher 
should  give  attention  in  conducting  a reading  ex- 
ercise. 

4.  What  use  do  you  make  of  a dictionary  in 
teaching  reading? 

5.  a.  Give  a quotation  from  some  American  au- 
thor. b.  Define  inflection,  emphasis,  articulation, 
monotone. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  How  do  you  teach  penmanship  in  primary 
grades?  Intermediate?  Advanced? 

2.  What  rules  in  language  work  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  writing  class?  Draw  a scale  and  on  it 
represent  letters  of  all  heights. 

3.  Write  an  application  for  a position  as  teacher. 

4.  At  what  time  of  day  should  writing  occur? 
Why? 

5.  Write  a stanza  of  poetry  as  a specimen  of  your 
hand  writing. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

2.  Give  an  example  and  define  a primitive,  a 
derivative,  and  a compound  word. 

3.  Give  rules  for  spelling  the  following  deriva- 
tives: benefited,  occurring,  peaceable,  loving,  cities. 

4.  Use  these  words  properly  in  sentences:  Prin- 
cipal, principle;  currant,  current;  assent,  ascent; 
canvas,  canvass;  pore,  pour. 

5.  Write  the  following,  correct  when  necessary, 
and  mark  diacriticallv.  Number  the  words. 


1, 

patroll, 

11. 

deccade, 

2. 

yoeman, 

12. 

eccentrick, 

3. 

concieve, 

13. 

seperate, 

4. 

beleive, 

14. 

acompany, 

pinnicale, 

15. 

judgment, 

b! 

acquital, 

16. 

schoolkill  river, 

7. 

rebellion, 

17. 

crocodile, 

8. 

reparible, 

18. 

mantain, 

9. 

defisit, 

19. 

telegraphy,  - 

10. 

mischevious, 

20. 

infamous, 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  language  work  would  you  give  the 
chart  class,  the  first  reader  class,  and  the  second 
reader  class? 

2.  Give  an  outline,  in  brace  form,  of  the  study  of 
the  verb. 

3.  Illustrate  the  ways  of  distinguishing  gender. 


4.  Write  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  time, 
place,  cause,  manner,  and  degree. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  comparison  of  adjectives  is  formed. 

6.  Give  one  rule  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  punct- 
uation marks. 

7.  Tell  how  the  passive  voice  differs  from  the 
active.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate. 

8.  Give  the  principle  parts  of  the  following  verbs: 
Chide,  choose,  come,  arise,  am,  go,  see,  bend,  eat,  lay, 
lie,  fly,  ring,  write,  shake. 

9.  Analyze,  or  diagram;  “The  Manual  will  lie 
of  great  assistance  to  him  who  faithfully  follows  its 
suggestions.” 

10.  Parse  one  word  of  each  part  of  speech  con- 
tained in  the  above  sentence. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  beginners  in  geography? 
Advanced  geography? 

2.  Define  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  the 

earth:  Horizon,  axis,  pole,  equator,  meridian,  par- 

allels, latitude,  longitude,  tropics,  zone. 

3.  Name,  give  the  width,  and  locate  each  of  the 
zones  of  the  earth. 

4.  a ■ Draw  a map  of  Illinois,  locate  ten  of  its 
principal  cities  and  tell  what  each  is  noted  for  6. 
Bound  Greene  county. 

5.  a.  Describe  the  surface  of  Illinois,  b.  Name 
and  locate  its  State  Institutions. 

6.  Describe  the  climate  and  drainage  of  North 
America,  and  mention  its  principal  rivers. 

7.  Name  the  five  races  of  mankind,  and  tell 
what  portion  of  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  each. 

8.  Give  the  capital  of  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

9.  Tell  what  they  are  and  where  they  are : Y ukon, 
Pampas,  Brest,  Malta,  Mocha,  Selvas,  Falkland, 
Reykjavik,  Suez,  Havre,  Popocatepetl. 

10.  Tell  where  the  following  articles  are  pro- 
duced^ Tea,  coffee,  rice,  tin,  indigo,  sugar,  copper, 
silk,  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  vanilla, 
cocoa,  hides. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Into  how  many  epochs  is  history  divided?  De- 
fine each. 

2.  Name  the  French  explorers  with  dates  and 
country  explored. 

3.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  the  follow- 
ing colonies  first  settled?  Virginia,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts. 

4.  Mention  ten  American  Generals  and  five 
British  Generals  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  What 
battles  were  fought  by  General  Gates? 

5.  When,  where,  and  why  was  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  adopted? 

6.  What  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress 
relating  to  slavery?  What  was  the  Omnibus  Bill? 

7.  Give  causes  of  the  financial  crises  of  .1837. 

8.  Give  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  Mention  ten'  of 
its  most  important  battles,  and  when  they  were 
fought. 

9.  Mention  some  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions of  the  past  century  with  the  names  of  inven- 
tors. 
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10.  Name  the  presidents  in  chronological  order. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Show  all  work. 

1.  When  should  children  begin  to  study  numbers? 
What  appliances  are  necessary  for  successful  num- 
ber teaching,  and  how  can  a teacher  secure  these,  or 
substitute  for  them? 

2.  | bu.  plus  875  pk.  plus  7J  qts.  plus  J of  f of 
a pt.,  equal  what? 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a floor  18J  ft.  long 
by  16.4  ft.  wide,  carpet  | yd.  wide,  at  $2£  a yd.? 

4.  Draw  a diagram  and  locate  the  E.  f of  the  N. 
E.  \ of  the  S.  W.  4,  and  the  W.  \ of  N.  W.  \ of  S.  E. 
J of  a section  of  land.  What  is  this  land  worth  at 
five  cents  a square  rod? 

5.  Define  a common  fraction,  also  decimal . How 
w’ould  you  reduce  a common  fraction  to  a decimal? 
How  would  you  reduce  a decimal  to  a common  frac- 
tion? 

6.  Three  men  harvest  a field  of  grain  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  proceeds.  A,  furnishes  4 hands  5 days; 
7i,  3 hands  6 days;  C,  8 hands  4 days;  the  proceeds 
were  $375.  What  was  each  one’s  share? 

7.  If  I rent  a house  which  cost  $9000  for  $900  a 
year,  and  lay  out  $150  a year  in  repairs,  what  per 
cent,  on  the  investment  do  I receive? 

8.  What  is  the  simple  interest  and  amount;  the 
present  worth  and  true  discount;  the  bank  discount 
and  proceeds  of  $2,220  for  1 yr.,  3 mo.  and  24  days, 
at  6 per  cent?  (Give  answers  only.) 

9.  A sculptor  bought  a block  of  marble,  agreeing 
to  pay  one  cent  for  each  sq.  in.  contained  in  its  sur- 
face. The  block  contained  24,389  cu.  inches.  Find 
cost. 

10.  Write  a negotiable  note,  receipt,  check. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Why  should  Physiology  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon school? 

2.  Describe  and  name  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

3.  Describe  the  brain. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  bones  of  the  arm  and 
hand. 

5.  Why  is  a variety  of  food  essential  to  good 
health? 

6.  Describe  fully  the  heart  and  its  actions. 

7.  State  clearly  how  the  blood  becomes  impure 
and  how  purified. 

8.  Explain  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  stomach. 

9.  Explain  the  action  of  tobacco  on  the  same. 

10.  How  would  you  ventilate  a school  room? 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  universal  properties  of 
matter. 

2.  What  is  magnetism?  Give  a theory  of  mag- 
netism. 

3.  What  is  a magnetic  needle?  Explain  the  in- 
clination and  declination  of  the  needle. 

4.  ' Define  sound  and  tell  how  it  is  propagated. 

5.  Explain  refraction  of  sound.  Explain  fully 
the  effect  of  temperature  upon  sound. 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  Latent  and 
Specific  heat. 

7.  Explain  why  the  glass  covering  of  a hot-bed  or 


conservatory  renders  the  confined  air  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere  outside. 

8.  What  is  light? 

9.  What  are  transparent,  translucent  and  opaque 

bodies? 

10.  Draw  a diagram  and  explain  reflection  of 
light. 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  is  Botany,  and  of  what  value  is  it  as  a 
study? 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  world. 

3.  Describe  the  rudimentary  plantlet  contained 
in  the  seed,  and  give  a description  of  its  germina- 
tion. 

4.  a.  What  are  budst  6.  Name  and  define  the 
different  kinds  of  buds. 

5.  Define  the  following:  Stolens,  runners,  tuber, 
bulb,  vernation,  petiole,  venation,  monadelphous, 
dicotyledonous,  suckers. 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  leaf  of  a plant? 
Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  leaf. 

7.  What  is  the  nature  and  use  of  the  flower? 
Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Endogenous 
and  Exogenous  stems. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  growth  of 
the  root  and  the  stem.  What  are  Secondary  roots? 

10.  Describe  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
embryo  itself. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define  Zoology,  and  state  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  as  a study. 

2.  Name  the  classes  into  which  the  Vertebrates  are 
divided,  and  give  the  characteristics  of  the  Mammalia. 

3.  N ame  the  orders  of  Mammalia  with  a representa- 
tive of  each. 

4.  Compare  the  teeth  of  a Carnivora  with  that  of 
an  Ungulata. 

5.  Define  Digitigrade,  Plantigrade,  Pinnigrade? 

6.  What  animals  belong  to  the  Felidae, Mustelidae, 
Ursidae  Camelidae,  Bovidae? 

7.  Describe  the  respiratory  system  of  a Grasshopper. 

8.  Give  the  essential  differences  between  a Bee  and 
a house  Fly? 

9.  Describe  the  circulating  system  of  the  Crustacea. 

10.  How  do  fishes  breathe? 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Write  your  name  in  full.  State  your  age,  na- 
tive state,  P.  O.  address,  where  and  how  long  have 
you  taught.  Have  you  taught  during  the  past  year? 

2.  Have  you  attended  our  Teachers’  Meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  year?  What  special  preparation  have  you 
made  for  teaching? 

3.  Write  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  examination 
paper  the  subject  and  your  name. 

4.  Indicate  the  number  of  your  answer  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page  on  a separate  line. 

5.  What  Educational  papers  do  you  take?  Have 
you  attended  a Normal  or  High  School?  If  so,  how 
long? 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

(Be  concise.) 

1.  "What  is  the  object  of  an  education?  What  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  are  most  active  in  children? 

2.  Give  five  reasons  for  the  use  of  a course  of 
study  in  the  ungraded  schools.  Will  you  try  to  fol- 
low it,  if  you  are  to  teach  in  such. schools? 

3.  State  how  you  would  proceed  in  a strange  school 
the  first  morning. 

4.  Say  what  you  can  of  proper  methods  of  seating 
pupils,  calling  classes,  regulating  tardiness,  and  pun- 
ishing for  disorder. 

5.  How  would  you  start  a class  of  beginners?  How 
would  you  conduct  a class  in  Second  Reader? 

READING. 

1.  Name  the  leading  methods  used  in  teaching 
reading.  What  method  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

2.  In  what  does  good  reading  consist? 

3.  Define  accent,  emphasis,  and  force. 

4.  What  are  grammatical  pauses?  Rhetorical? 

5.  Distinguish  between  a good  reader  and  a good 
interpreter. 

6-10.  Oral. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Make,  name,  and  give  the  uses  of  all  the  dia- 
critical marks  in  Webster’s  or  Worcester’s  unabridged 
dictionary. 

2.  A knowledge  of  what  elements  are  required  in 
order  to  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words? 

3.  Give  three  rules  in  spelling  that  you  consider 
valuable. 

4.  State  briefly  how  you  are  teaching  spelling  in 
different  grades. 

5-10.  Write  the  following,  correcting  the  words 
that  are  misspelled : Phayeton,  sissors,  lapel,  alapacca, 
catapillar,  amunition,  promisory,  ceeling,  feendish, 
surfit,  percieveing,  beleaving,  interseding,  controling, 
constancy,  billious,  seperate,  lillies,  coersion,  pedler, 
occuring,  courtecy,  inuendo,  exagerate,  measels. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Show  all  work.  No  credit  for  mere  answers.) 

1.  Write  answers  to  oral  questions.  20  questions 
on  compound  numbers. 

2.  A farm  is  280  chains,  40  links  long;  160  chains 
wide.  Require  the  number  of  acres; 

3.  Indicate  the  operation  necessary  to  solve  the 
following:  (a)  Cost  of  1864  lbs.  of  coal  @ $7  per  T. 
(b)  Distance  around  a square  10  acre  lot.  (c)  Bought 
10  pairs  of  socks  @ 36c  and  paid  in  eggs  at  12c  per 
doz.  (d)  Cost  of  12  bbls.  of  pork  @ 12  |c  per  lb.  (e) 
33 £ per  cent,  of  240. 

4.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  17  4-19 
and  20  3-25.  (b)  Find  the  quotient  of  their  sum  di- 
vided by  their  difference,  (c)  Divide  .1  by  the  differ- 
ence between  1 and  .00001. 

5.  At  22  cts.  a sq.  yd.  what  will  it  cost  to  plaster 
a room  16  ft.  8 in.  long,  15  ft.  wide  12  ft.  high,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  a door  7 ft.  by  4 ft.,  3 windows  6 ft. 
6 in.  by  2 ft.,  and  wainscoting  3 ft.  high  around  the 
room;  the  windows  and  the  door  beginning  at  the 
floor? 

6.  The  longitude  of  a place  is  25  degrees,  25  min- 
utes west;  what  is  the  longitude  of  a place  east,  the 
difference  in  time  being  5 hr.  35  min.? 


7.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a space  that  holds  208 
barrels?  (b)  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a space  that 
holds  208  bu.  of  corn? 

8.  What  is  the  present  worth  and  true  discount, 
the  bank  discount  and  the  proceeds  of  $7,680,  for  4 
years,  10  months  and  12  days  at  6 per  cent.?  Also  the 
face  of  the  note,  which  when  discounted  at  a bank  for 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  rate,  will  produce  the 
same  sum? 

9.  Find  the  number  of  barrels  a circular  cistern 
will  hold  that  is  10  ft.  deep,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
4 ft.  at  the  top  and  9 ft.  at  the  base. 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  a cubical  bin 
containing  125  bush,  of  oats? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Trace  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  aorta, 
naming  the  various  secretions  employed  in  digestion, 
their  source  and  uses. 

2.  Give  the  structure  of  the  skin.  Why  should 
one  bathe? 

3.  What  are  the  effects  of  impure  air  in  the  school- 
room? How  would  you  ventilate  a school-room? 

4.  What  is  the  proper  way  of  lighting  a school- 
room? 

5.  Give  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach, 
nerves,  liver,  heart  and  kidneys. 

6.  Describe  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human 
system. 

* 7.  How  is  respiration  performed?  What  are  its 
purposes?  How  may  it  be  improved  and  hindered? 

8.  What  are  the  causes  of  near  and  far  sighted- 
ness? 

9.  What  is  the  importance  of  physical  exercise  in 
the  school-room,  in  regard  to  health  and  growth? 

10.  Sketch  a vertical  section  of  the  heart.  Show 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  the  nations  of  Europe  that  made  dis- 
coveries in  America.  Tell  what  each  discovered  (or 
explored)  and  what  each  claimed  on  that  account. 

2.  Name  the  cause  (or  causes)  that  led  to  the  set- 
tlement of  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

!a.  Cause. 

6.  The  important  events, 
c.  Results. 

( a.  When?  b.  Where? 

4.  Nullification  ) c.  Cause,  d.  Author  of. 

I e.  Results  (or  how  terminated.) 
f a.  The  principal  cause. 

| 6.  The  most  important 

5.  Revolutionary  War  -l  battle] 

c.  Why  most  important? 

( d.  Results. 

6.  Sketch  a map  of  the  IJ.  S.  and  show  thereon  the 
territory  acquired  since  1790  (or  otherwise  locate  such 
acquisition.)  State  how  obtained,  whence,  cost,  and 
date. 

7.  Name  five  American  authors  of  note  and  give 
title  of  one  important  work  written  by  each.  Also  the 
first  five  Presidents  and  an  important  event  during 
the  administration  of  each. 

8.  Mention  five  important  American  inventors, 
with  an  invention  of  each.  Also  five  American  States- 
men, with  the  event  that  made  each  noted. 
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9.  What  has  the  U.  S.  government  done  for  educa- 
tion? State  three  things. 

10.  How  and  for  how  long  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected?  U.  S.  Senator,  State  Senator,  U. 

S.  Representative,  Governor  of  Illinois,  County  J udge, 
and  Town  Supervisor. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Write  the  principles  of  the  system  of  penman- 
ship you  have  studied.  Name  that  system. 

2.  Write  all  the  small  letters  according  to  that  sys- 
tem. 

3.  Is  writing  one  of  the  regular  recitations  of  your 
school?  At  what  hour?  How  many  minutes  do  you 
devote  to  it  daily? 

4.  How  do  you  teach  writing  to  different  grades? 

5.  Write  a promissory  note  as  a specimen. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  your  method  of  teaching  Geography. 

2.  Sketch  a map  of  McHenry  County. 

3.  What  is  a base  line?  What  does  Tp.  45,  N.  II. 
7,  E.  of  3d  principal  Meridian  mean?  What  is  a prin- 
cipal meridian? 

4.  How  would  you  explain  to  a class  the  change 
of  seasons?  What  facts  must  be  known  to  explain 
the  change  of  seasons? 

5.  Coffee:  (a)  kinds;  (b)  where  grown;  (c)  describe 
tea,  (d)  how  prepared  for  market;  (e)  relative  value  of 
different  kinds. 

6.  What  rivers  flow  into  the  Black  Sea?  What  is 
the  outlet,  or  what  becomes  of  the  water?  Same  in 
regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

7.  Mention  the  section  of  each  hemisphere  that 
produces  wheat  for  exportation.  Same  in  regard  to 
cotton,  sugar,  wool,  and  coffee. 

8.  What  are  the  names,  and  what  the  resources  of 
the  six  recently  admitted  states. 

9.  Sketch  a map  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Basin  and 
locate  principal  cities. 

10.  Sketch  a map  of  South  America,  showing  po- 
litical divisions.  Locate  five  cities  and  five  rivers. 


LANGUAGE. 

1.  Mention  and  illustrate  5 uses  of  capitals,  and 
5 uses  of  the  period. 

2.  Give  the  forms  (principal  parts)  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs:  sit,  lay,  do,  wear,  and  flow. 

3.  Use  the  following  as  auxiliary  verbs  in  senten- 
ces, and  tell  the  definite  use  of  each  in  the  sentence 
you  have  written:  was,  may,  shall,  will,  have,  had, 
and  did. 

4.  How  are  figures  made  plural?  Illustrate.  Write 
correctly:  Adams  and  Jones  store  is  situated  third 
from  the  corner. 

5.  Fill  blanks  with  am,  is,  are,  have,  has,  these, those 
or  them.  (1)  — the  horses  been  feed?  (2)  One  of — ap- 
ples— sour.  (3)  Either  they  or  I — going.  (4)  John 
and  James— going. 

6.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following:  Over  the 
bridge  the  water  ran  so  swiftly  as  to  preclude  cross- 
ing. 

7.  Distinguish  between  Grammar  and  Language. 
Define  paragraph.  Write  not  less  than  three  para- 
graphs of  not  less  than  three  sentences  each  on  the 


following  topics:  Trees,  Plants,  The  Amazon,  Gulf 
Stream,  Mountains,  or  Rivers. 

8.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following:  “Out  into 
the  infinite  meadow  of  heaven,  silently  one  by  one, 
blossomed  the  beautiful  stars,  the  for-get-me-nots  of 
Heaven.” 

9.  Write  an  application  for  a school.  Write  a re- 
ceipt in  full.  Write  out  the  forms  for  a note. 

10.  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  five  paragraphs 
of  not  less  than  five  lines  eacli  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects.  Tariff,  The  Indians,  or  the  Negroes. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Write  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  examination 
paper  the  subject  and  your  number. 

2.  Indicate  the  number  of  your  answer  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page  on  a separate  line. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

(BE  CONCISE.) 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  an  education?  What  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  are  most  active  in  children? 

2.  Give  5 reasons  for  the  use  of  a course  of  study 
in  the  ungraded  schools.  Will  you  try  to  follow  it,  if 
you  are  to  teach  in  such  schools? 

3.  State  how  you  would  proceed  in  a strange  school 
the  first  morning. 

4.  Say  what  you  can  of  proper  methods  of  seating 
pupils,  calling  classes,  regulating  tardiness,  and  pun- 
ishing for  disorder. 

5.  How  much  would  you  require  pupils  to  mem- 
orize? 


READING. 

(Let  your  answers  be  concise.) 

1.  Name  two  kinds  of  reading,  and  the  objects  of 
each.  Which  is  the  more  important?  Why? 

2.  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  oral  reading? 

3.  Illustrate  the  way  in  which  you  would  proceed 
to  teach  the  first  reading  lesson  to  a child. 

4 .What  would  you  aim  at  in  teaching  reading  to  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  year  pupils? 

5.  How  would  you  proceed  to  correct  bad  habits  in 
articulation?  Inflection?  Emphasis? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  many  sounds  has  ch?  Give  a word  illus- 
trating each. 

2.  Give  the  proper  diacritical  marks  to  the  letters 
in  the  following^  brushes,  medicines,  drugs,  articles, 
stomach. 

3-10.  Copy  the  following,  correcting  all  errors  and 
numbering  as  they  are  numbered  here. 


1. 

privelige 

11.  intercede 

2. 

refering 

12.  proceede 

3. 

offering 

13.  febuary 

4. 

sufering 

14.  vintillate 

5. 

chargeable 

15.  vacillate 

6. 

miscelaneous 

16.  goverment 

7. 

muscillage 

17.  perrenial 

8. 

Seperate 

18.  sparing 

9. 

principle 

19.  beleiving 

10. 

superceed 

20.  recieving 
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grammar. — Time  90  minutes . 

1.  Illustrate  by  sentences  the  different  ways  in 
which  pronouns  may  be  in  the  nominative  case;  in  the 
objective  case. 

2.  Copy  the  following,  correcting  such  as  are  in- 
correct, and  give  your  reason  for  so  doing:  a.  I 

knew  it  to  be  he.  6.  Who  did  he  ask?  c.  I do  not 
doubt  him  being  wise.  d.  Oh,  happy  us! 

3.  How  can  you  teach  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
properly? 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence. 

5.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Write  and  correctly  punctuate  a brief  business 
letter. 

7.  Write  sentences  showing  5 different  uses  of 
the  infinitive. 

8.  Write  sentences  showing  5 different  uses  of  the 
participle. 

9.  Illustrate  three  uses  of  the  semicolon. 

10.  What  kind  of  language  work  is  suitable  for 
third  and  fourth  reader  pupils? 

GEOGRAPHY. — Time  90  minutes. 

1.  At  what  age  would  you  introduce  the  study  of 
Geography?  Outline  the  first  lesson.  Tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a town  and  a township. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  of  New  York.  Locate  on  it, 
«nd  name  three  rivers,  five  cities,  and  the  mountains. 

3.  Name  and  describe  three  large  rivers  of  Africa. 

4.  Name  all  the  bodies  V>f  water  that  serve  as  the 
boundaries  of  Asia. 

5.  Describe  the  surface  of  Europe. 

6.  Name  all  the  peninsulas  from  Labrador,  south 
around  Cape  Horn,  to  Alaska. 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  climate  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern,  and  western  coast  of 
the  U.  S.? 

8.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  what  direction  is  the  sun  from 
an  observer  at  noon?  Why? 

9.  Name  some  important  exports  of  Germany? 
France? 

10.  What  is  the  chief  object  to  be  secured  in  the 
study  of  Geography?  What  countries  of  Europe  have 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies? 

ARITHMETIC. — Time  90  minutes. 

(Express  all  the  operations  as  you  would  require  the 
pupils  to  express  them.) 

1.  Find  the  sum,  d ifference,  and  product,  of  17 
4-19  and  20  3-25.  Find*the  quotient  of  their  sum  di- 
vided by  their  difference. 

2.  Divide  .1  by  the  difference  between  1.  and 

.00001. 

3.  At  22  cts.  a sq.  yd.,  what  will  it  cost  to  plaster 
a room  16  ft.  8 in.  long,  15  ft.  wide, 12  ft.  high,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  a door  7 ft.  by  4 ft.,  3 windows  6 ft. 
6 in.  by  2 ft.  and  wainscoting  3 ft.  high  around  the 
room;  the  windows  and  the  door  beginning  at  the  floor? 

4.  The  longitude  of  a place  is  25  deg.  25  min.,  west; 
what  is  the  longitude  of  a place  east,  the  difference  in 
time  being  5 h.  36  min.  ? 

5.  Sold  two  horses  for  $200  each;  on  one  I gained 
20  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other  I lost  10  per  cent.; 
what  was  the  cost  of  the  horses? 

6.  Find  the  interest  on  $212,  for  7 mo.  and  17  days 
at  7 per  cent. 


7.  What  are  the  proceeds  of  a note  of  $500.,  dis- 
counted at  a bank  for  2 mo.  at  6 per  cent. 

8.  Write  a non-negotiable  note  bearing  interest. 

9.  Find  the  number  of  barrels  a circular  cistern 
will  hold  that  is  10  ft.  deep,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
4 ft.  at  the  top  and  9 ft.  at  the  base. 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  a cubical  bin 
containing  12977875  cu.  ft. 

history. — Time  90  minute s. 

1.  What  is  the  object  sought  in  teaching  history? 
Dates?  Facts?  Causes  and  effects? 

2.  What  nation  of  Europe  made  discoveries  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  what  con- 
flicting claims  did  they  lead? 

3.  For  what  were  the  following  noted:  Patrick 
Henry?  Oglethrope?  Henry  Clay?  Stephen  A.  Douglas? 
Gen.  Gadsden?  Gen.  Marion? 

4.  Give  a concise  account  of  slavery  in  the  U. 
three  important  measures  effecting  it;  the  reasons  for 
them,  and  the  results. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion. 

6.  How  would  you  teach  war  history?  Illustrate  by 
outlining  one  campaign. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Burgoyne’s  campaign;  its 
object,  and  the  result. 

8.  What  caused  the  war  of  1812?  Give  command- 
ers of  two  battles,  and  their  results. 

9.  Describe  Sherman’s  “March  to  the  sea.” 
jvas  its  purpose? 

10.  Give  two  important  events  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland, 
Harrison. 

physiology. 

(Answer  briefly.) 

1.  Trace  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  aorta, 
naming  the  various  secretions  employed  in  digestion, 
their  source, and  uses. 

2.  Give  the  structure  of  the  skin.  Why  should 
one  bathe? 

3.  What  are  the  effects  of  impure  air  in  the  school- 
room? How  would  you  ventilate  a school-room? 

4.  What  is  the  proper  way  of  lighting  a school-room? 

5.  Give  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach, 
nerves,  liver,  heart  and  kidneys. 


Macon  Co.,  III.,  J.  N.  Donaiiey,  Co.  Supt. 

u.  s.  history. 

1.  Define  history.  Why  should  we  study  it?  1/ 

2.  Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies  and  tell 
when,  where  and  by  what  class  of  people  each  was 
settled. 

3.  Outline  the  early  history  of  N.  Y.  for  study. 
Ditto  Virginia. 

4.  Trace  Gen.  Grant  through  the  civil  war. 
Name  important  events  of  President  Harrison’s  ad- 
ministration to  date. 

5.  What  is  a congress?  What  is  the  number  of 
our  present  congress?  When  will  it  expire?  When 
does  congress  meet?  How  often?  Who  is  Speaker 
of  the  House?  How  chosen?  Name  members  of 
President  Harrison’s  cabinet.  Should  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Morton  die  today  who  would  become 
president? 
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SPELLING. 

1.  Define  vowel,  consonant,  accent,  emphasis, 
diphthong. 

2.  Separate  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent 
and  pronunciation  or  rather  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
of  these  words:  apricot,  canine,  idea,  area,  bronchitis, 
banana,  museum,  jugular,  pyramidal,  accent. 

8.  4 and  5.  A list  of  20  words  to  be  spelled. 

ARITHMETIC.  * ’ 

1.  Define  arithmetic,  denominate  numbers,  rule, 
tax,  revenue,  circle,  pyramid,  bank  discount,  check, 
draft. 

2.  A gentleman  built  twelve  houses  at  a cost  of 
$4,550  each,  and  sold  the  same  for  $65,000,  payable 
in  one  year  and  three  months  with  interest  at  9|. 
How  much  does  he  gain  ort  each  house? 

3.  How  much  will  be  gained  if  instead  of  paying 
$3,800  cash  for  a property,  $4,000  is  paid  due  in 
eight  months  at  9 per  cent.? 

4.  If  exchange  is  at  1J  per  cent,  discount  what  is 
the  cost  of  draft  on  Chicago  drawn  at  N ew  Orleans 
for  $2,250. 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  a time  draft  of  24  days  on 
Albany  for  $1,296.40,  exchange  5 per  cent,  premium, 
interest  9 per  cent. 

6.  If  the  moon’s  diameter  is  2,000  miles  and  the 
earth’s  8,000  miles,  how  many  moons  equal  the  earth 
in  volume? 

7.  Two-thirds  of  the  price  received  for  an  article 
is  equal  to  \ of  the  cost.  Find  gain  per  cent. 

8.  A and  B can  do  a piece  of  work  in  15  days. 
A works  5 days  alone  after  which  they  work  to- 
gether and  complete  the  work  in  13  days  more. 
How  long  will  it  take  each? 

9.  A square  pyramid  270  feet  high  contains  14,- 
520  cubic  yards.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side? 

10.  The  face  of  a draft  payable  in  60  days  is 
$2,625;  exchange  being  at  1J  per  cent,  premium  and 
interest  6 per  cent.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  draft? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  three  branches  of  geog- 
raphy. Define  climate,  oasis,  canal,  delta. 

2.  What  causes  the  change  of  seasons?  What 
season  have  we  now?  Since  when?  Are  the  days 
with  us  growing  longer  or  shorter?  < Why? 

3.  What  are  the  tides?  What  causes  them? 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  great  plains  of  South 
America,  telling  a characteristic  of  each. 

5.  Name  all  the  states  which,  bordering  on  one 
or'more  of  the  Great  Lakes,  also  touch  the  Ohio 
or  Mississippi. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  four  divisions  of 
grammar. 

2.  Define  sentence,  relative  pronoun,  voice,  de- 
clension, case. 

3.  Writ?  sentences  illustrating  the  plural  pos- 
sessive of  goose,  chimney,  ox,  brother-in-law,  woman, 
I,  they,  calf,  fairy,  mosquito. 

4.  Analyze:  “Why  stand  we  here  idle?” 

5.  Parse  words  in  italics:  To  live  in  the  hearts  we 
leave  behind  is  not  to  die. 


Marshall  Co.,  III.,  J.  E.  W.  Morgan,  Co.  Supt. 
reading. 

1.  How  teach  primary  pupils  to  read? 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  plan  and  aim  of 
the  “Phonic”  method  of  teaching  reading.  Of  the 
“Word”  method.  “Alphabet”  method. 

3.  What  method  do,  or  would  you  use?  Why? 
(State  clearly.) 

4.  Name  ways  in  which  you  can  create  an  interest 
in  an  advanced  reading  class. 

5.  To  what  extent  should  pupils  imitate  their 
teacher? 

6.  Name  three  common  defects  in  reading. 

Give  remedy. 

7.  What  is  emphasis  and  how  may  it  be  rendered? 

8.  How  can  you  cultivate  a taste  in  your  pupils 
for  good  reading? 

9.  What  aids  can  you  furnish  primary  pupils  in 
the  study  of  their  reading  lesson? 

10.  What  constitutes  good  oral  reading?  How 
may  we  secure  it? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  shortest  water  route  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

2.  Name  ten  kinds  of  tropical  fruit. 

3.  In  what  states  and  on  what  rivers  are  the 
following  cities:  St.  Louis?  Detroit?  Austin?  Omaha? 
Bangor?  St.  Paul?  Dubuque? 

4.  In  what  part  of  Mexico  is  the  climate  pleasant 
and  healthful?  WThy? 

5.  Name  all  the  waters  that  touch  Asia  on  the 
east  and  south. 

6.  Bound  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  three 
greatest  cotton  producing  states  in  the  Union. 

7.  Write  a ten  or  twelve  line  description  of  the 
civilization,  inhabitants,  climate,  products  and  com- 
merce of  Australia. 

8.  From  what  source  or  countries  do  we  get  india- 
rubber?  coffee?  mahogany?  elephants?  kangaroos? 
nutmegs?  cloves?  tea? 

9.  Bound  Illinois.  Name,  a.  six  of  its  principal 
products,  b.  six  largest  cities,  c.  ten  colleges  and 
universities,  d.  its  governor,  lieiit.  gov.  e.  the  two 
IT.  S.  Senators. 

10.  Name  the  states  [and  locate  capital  of  each] 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Name  states  hnd  cap- 
itals of  New  England.  Bound  Marshall  county  and 
give  latitude  of  Lacon. 

PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODS. 

1.  In  primary  classes  which  is  the  more  important 
to  learn,  the  science  or  the  art  of  Arithmetic?  Why? 

2.  Distinguish  between  development  and  drill  as 
employed  in  teaching. 

3.  Multiply  764  by  22  and  state  how  you  would 
explain  to  pupils  the  value  of  the  partial  products. 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  spelling  by  sound  as 
contrasted  with  spelling  by  letter? 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  room  should  be  the  'open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  impure  air?  Why? 

6.  What  are  the  two  chief  results  to  be  sought  in 
Map  drawing?  Name  them  in  order  of  importance. 
Give  reasons. 

7.  Mention  two  ways  of  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study. 
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’ 8.  State  two  characteristics  of  a good  test  ques- 
tion. 

9.  From  what  direction  with  reference  to  the 
pupil,  a.  should  light  be  admitted?  b.  should  light  not 
be  admitted? 

10.  Name  two  studies  among  common  school 
branches  which  are  important  in  cultivating,  a.  the 
preceptive  faculties?  6.  the  reasoning  faculties?  Why? 

u.  s.  histpky. — Time  50  min. 

1.  Name  three  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

2.  Under  what  administrations  have  wars  occur- 
red? Name  briefly  the  wars  with  causes  and  resu'ts. 

3.  What  twp  laws  in  the  administration  of  John 
Adams  made  him  unpopular?  What  party  went  out 
yith  him  and  what  one  came  in? 

4.  State  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  land 
purchase  by  Jefferson;  what  states  are  included  in  it? 

5.  Name  five  American  inventors  and  their 
achievements. 

6.  How  did  the  following  places  receive  their 
names:  Pittsburg,  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island. 

7.  Name  five  American  Historians,  Prose  writers, 
Poets. 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  contest  between  the  Mon- 
itor and  Merrimac. 

9.  Name  the  last  seven  states  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

10.  Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin?  The  Star  spangled  Banner? 
Evangeline?  Name  U.  S.  Senators  from  Illinois. 

physiology  and  hygiene. — Time  50  min. 

1.  From  what  source  do  the  perspiratory  glands 
draw  the  perspiration?  A"' ' 

2.  Write  proper  directions  for  the  ordinary  daily 
care  of  the  teeth, 

3:  What  part  of  the  system  is  especially  refresh- 
ed by  sleep?  How  many  hours’  in  twenty -four,  sleep 
does  a child  of  ten  years  require?  How  many  does 
an  adult  require? 

4.  Give  some  good  reliable  rules  for  bathing. 

5.  Say  something  concerning  times  of  eating, 
quality  of  food,  and  methods  of  cooking. 

6.  Name  an  article  of  food  that  will,  of  itself 
alone,  sustain  the  body  in  health.  Why  will  it  do  so? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  diseases  that  arise  from 
the  use  of  intoxicants?  Describe  the  different  stages 
of  those  diseases. 

8.  Name  two  classes  of  muscles.  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

9.  Suppose  one  of  your  pupils  or  any  other  person 
accidentally  swallowed  some  poison  or  broke  his  arm. 
What  would  you  do  in  the  first  case  until  the  doctor 
came?  What  in  the  second? 

arithmetic. — Time  one  hour. 

N.  B.  Put  all  work  in  such  shape  as  you  require 
of  your  pupils. 

ORAL  WORK. 

1.  A pole  20  feet  long,  is  in  air  and  water;  §.  of 
the  length  in  the  air  equals  the  length  in  water. 


What  is  the  length  in  the  air  and  water  respectively? 

2.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  54.  The  first  is 
twice  and  the  third  3 times  the  second;  what  are  the 
numbers? 

3.  A boy,  being  asked  how  many  apples  and 
oranges  he  had,  said,  in  all  I have  36,  and  2-5  of  the 
number  of  apples  equals  $ of  the  number  of  oranges; 
how  many  of  each  kind  had  he? 

4.  A mechanic  sold  a carriage  for  $108,  which  was 
10  per  cent,  less  than  it  cost;  how  much  would  he 
have  received  for  it  had  he  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  20 
per  cent.? 

written  work. 

1.  At  22  cts.  a sq.  yd.,  what  will  it  cost  to  plaster 

a room  16  ft.  8 in.  long,  ’ 15  ft.  Wide,  12  ft.  high, 
making  allowance  for  a 'door  7 ft.  by  4 ft,  3 windows 
6 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  and  wainscotipg  3 ft.  high  all  round 
the  room;  the  door  andwiridows  beginning  at  the 
floor.  ’ , ! 

2.  At  33J  cents  per  bu.  what  , will  it  cost  to  fill 
with  oats  a bin  12  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  and  65  inches 
deep? 

3;"  A broker  receives  $7,365,445.  to  invest  in 
cotton  at  9|b  a pound.  If  his  commission  is  2J  per 
cent,  how  many  pounds  can  he  buy? 

4.  What  is  due  July  4th,  1891,  on  a note  dated 
June  1,  1879,  $1200  @ 8 per  cent.? 

5.  A pole  102.6  ft.  long  is  so  placed  in  a street 
that  it  will  reach  a window  on  one  side  50  ft.  high, 
and  on  the  other,  a window  80  ft.  high  without 
moving  the  bottom.  How  wide  is  the  street? 

6.  A certain  sum  Of  money  is" f divided  among  4 

persons;  A gets  2;7,  B J,  C 3-14,  and  D gets  the  re-  • 
mainder,  which  is  $30.  what  is  the  whole  sum  dis- 
tributed? t , ' 

Note — N othing  but  ’''first . class,  'jsdwlarly  solutions 


' grammar. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  Order  of  C.  M.  Barnes  whose  place  of  business 
is  75  arid  77  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  five  different 
kinds  of  text  books,  stating  how  the  same  are  to  be 
sent  and  how  and  when  you  expect  to  pay  for  them. 
Give  address  of  envelope  also. 

2.  “The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  whose  centenary 
we  ape  celebrating,  was  tne  Ordinance  of  1787.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  feeblest  of  Congresses,  but  few 
enactments  of  ancient  or  modern  times  have  had 
more  far-reaching  and  beneficent  influence.  It  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  paradoxes  of  history,  that  this 
weak  confederation  of  states  should  have  welded  the 
chain,  against  which,  after  seventy-four  years  of 
fretful  efforts  for  release,  its  own  spirit  frantically 
dashed  and  died.”— C.  M.  Depew’s  Centennial  Or- 
ation. From  the  above  selection; 

1.  Write  out  all  the  principal  clauses. 

2.  Classify  each  subordinate  clause  i.  e.  tell  wheth- 
er adjective,  subjective,  adverbial  or  objective,  and  tell 
what  each  modifies. 

3.  Recast  the  first  clause  of  the  second  sentence, 
changing  the  voice  of  the  verb. 

4.  Give  syntax  i.  e.  case  and  reason  for  same,  of 
centenary,  of  ordinance,  of  enactments. 

5.  Give  three  modifiers  of  dashed. 

6.  Select  an  adjective  used  as  a noun  and  give  its 
syntax. 
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7.  Decline  whose  and  give  its  syntax. 

8.  Select  an  example  of  each  degree  of  compari- 
son of  adjectives  found  in  the  selection, 

9.  Select  and  decline  a personal  pronoun.  Select 
a participle. 

SPELLING. 

1.  In  what  way  would  you  teach  spelling  to  be- 
ginners? To  advanced  pupils?  Why? 

2.  Give  five  words  ending  in  “fer”  example,  refer, 
and  define  each. 

3.  Use  the  following  in  sentences;  rite,  right,  fain, 
feign,  rays,  raze,  breach,  core,  cite. 

4.  Write  the  following  correctly;  privalege,  phez- 
ant.  saffire,  comparible,  dissernment,  Hawthorn,  pro- 
ceed, aparrel,  precotious,  Tenison,  garrantee,  hi- 
drawlic,  tidyness,  eliptical,  bienial,  probosces,  nes- 
essary,  Prescot,  clamerous,  drolery. 

5.  Give  synonym  of  freedom,  unsafe,  dishonor, 
imitate,  real,  ugly,  prostrate,  raillery. 

6.  Spell  the  plural  of  echo,  folio,  grief,  sheaf, 
valley,  spoonful,  vanity,  x,  tomato. 

7.  and  8.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  suf- 
fixes: able,  dom,  hpo^L  ish,  ment,  ity,  im,  ad,  re,  ate. 

9 and  10.  What  is  essential  to  every  syllable? 
Explain  the  difference  between  Orthography  and 
Orthoepy. 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Make  all  the  short  letters.  All  the  extended 
letters. 

2.  Make  all  the  semi-extended  letters,  and  all 
not  included  above. 

3.  Make  and  name  principles  used  in  a,  n,  o,  and 
x. 

4.  Name  a few  bad  habits  in  writing,  and  tell 
how  to  remedy  them. 

5.  It  depends  on  what  we  read,  after  all  manner 
of  professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a collection  of  books. 

Copy  above. 

Also  the  numerals  or  units  from  one  to  ten.  Write 
your  Post  Office  address,  as  upon  an  envelope  address- 
ed to  you. 


Piatt  Co.,  III.,  A.  B.  Martin,  Co.  Supt. 
April,  1891. 


Note:— The  discussions  asked  for  below  will  be  graded  on  their 
reasonableness  and  to  tome  extent  on  clearness  of  expression;  but 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  views  expressed  with  those  of  the 
superintendent  will  make  no  difference  in  the  grade.  Numbers  in 
curves  indicate  credits  for  correct  answer. 


SPELLING. 

1.  (40)  Spell  correctly  the  words  indicated: 

1.  pairallel  11.  one  who  conquers 

2.  60th  12.  Gov. 

3.  18th  13.  i.  e. 

4.  .0010  14.  e.  g. 

5.  manage+able  15.  move+ment 

6.  divide-f  ible  16.  superlative  of  glad. 

7.  admit+ible  17.  pres.  part,  of  occur 

8.  hipocracy  18.  “ u “ receive 

9.  democracy  19.  one  who  begs 

10.  poss.  plu.  of  mother-in-20,  one  who  moves  from 
law  his  country. 

2.  (20)  Give  diacritical  marking  including  sylla- 
bication and  accent  of  these  words: 


1.  certain  2.  exhaust  3.  monkey  4.  hunger  5.  resort  6. 
chasm  7.  chance  8.  roof  9.  soup  10.  what. 

3.  (20)  Discuss  in  a dozen  or  more  lines  reform 
in  English  spelling. 

4.  (20)  (To  be  marked  from  other  manuscript. 
Please  mark  it  so.) 

WRITING. 

1.  (20)  What  is  meant  by  a space  in  height? 
In  width? 

2.  (10)  Draw  the  outline  of  an  envelope  and  ad- 
dress it  to  one  of  the  U.  S.  senators  from  111. 

3.  (20)  Discuss  in  about  a dozen  lines  the  pro- 
priety, the  difficulties  and  ways  of  surmounting  the 
difficulties  of  conducting  a writing  exercise  on  the 
first  day  of  school. 

4.  (10)  What  letters  contain  the  capital  stem? 

5.  (40)  No.  5 will  be  graded  from  vour  man- 
uscript on  all  branches,  on  form,  neatness  and  hand- 
write. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (20)  Give  approximate  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  residence  of  these  officers:  King  of  Italy,  Gov. 
of  La.,  Sec.  of  State  for  U.  S.,  Mayor  of  New 
Orleans. 

2.  (20)  Classify  twenty  important  products  of 

111.  (10  credits  on  classification  and  10  on  products.) 

3.  (20)  Trace  a water  route  from  Duluth  (on 
Lake  Superior)  to  New  York  City. 

4.  [20]  Draw  the  outline  of  the  earth  and  place 
thereon  lines  to  represent  the  position  of  the  Tropics 
and  Polar  Circles  as  they  would  be  if  the  inclination 
of  the  earth’s  axis  were  41  degrees.  On  your  figure 
mark  the  latitude  of  the  Equator,  the  Poles,  the 
Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles. 

5.  [201.  What  and  where  are  the  following: 
Crimea,  Kong,  Aleutian,  Columbia,  Titicaca? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  [20]  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  regulated? 
What  is  the  temperature  of  the  body?  Does  breath- 
ing cool  or  warm  the  body?  Give  a reason  for  your 
answer.  [3  points:  10,  5 and  5.] 

2.  [20]  About  how  long  will  it  take  one’s  body 
to  pump  through  it  as  much  blood  as  his  .body  con- 
tains? If  the  data  for  this  calculation  are  not  known 
they  should  be  assumed.  [10  credits  will  be  given 
on  the  correctness  of  the  data  and  10  on  the  use  of 
them.] 

3.  [20]  Draw  a figure  of  the  eyeball  showing  five 
or  more  parts  [which  should  be  named,]  and  a cross- 
section  of  a tooth  [naming  parts  shown]. 

4*  [20]  Why  is  the  diaphragm  curved  upward? 
Why  is  there  little  or  no  pulse  in  the  veins?  [A 
complete  scientific  answer  to  the  last  is  not  expected.] 

5.  [20]  Write  a few  lines  on  the  production  of 
alcohol  and  a few  lines  on  its  effect  upon  the  human 
system. 

' *4a  This  may  be  substituted  for  No.  4:  Name 
the  bones  of  the  head. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  [20]  Suppose  you  live  on  a farm,  that  your 
name  is  Jacob  C.  Hoover,  and  that  while  in  Monti- 
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cello  last  Monday  you  lost  a valuable  dog.  Write  an 
advertisement  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  Monticello 
papers  and  write  the  letter  necessary  to  have  the 
advertisement  inserted  in  the  paper. 

2.  [20]  Diagram  this  sentence  and  give  syntax 
of  whom-.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whom  to  recommend 
for  that  position. 

3.  [20]  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  and 

explain  your  correction:  [1]  The  moon  is  of  the 

feminine  gender  because  it  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
pronoun  she.  [2]  Ashes  are  plural  in  form  but 
not  in  meaning. 

4.  [20]  Write  a composition  in  which  you  use 
and  underscore  adverbial  clauses  [a]  of  time,  [b]  of 
place,  [c]  of  manner. 

5.  [20]  Use  to  give  in  four  different  constructions 
naming  each.  Explain  use  of  shall  and  will. 

HISTORY. 

1.  [20]  Discuss  in  about  a dozen  lines  the  claims 
of  England  to  territory  in  W.  Continent  [a]  as  against 
other  European  nations  and  [b]  as  against  the  In- 
dians. 

2.  [20]  Who  was  suggested  to  ^supersede  Wash- 
ington at  one  time  during  the  revolution?  Explain 
the  cause  of  advocating  such  a change. 

3.  [20]  Explain  the  doctrine  of  Nullification  and 
explain  how  it  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
people. 

4.  [20]  Was  Pres.  Johnson  impeached?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  attempt  to  impeach  him? 

5.  [20]  Explain  [a]  Pan-American  Congress,  [b] 
Reciprocity,  [c]  Monroe  Doctrine,  [d]  Alabama 
Claims. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  [10]  Make  a problem  the  conditions  of  which 
require  you  to  find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  three  numbers, 
and  show  how  to  find  it. 

2.  [10]  When  it  is  3:30  a.  m.  Standard  time  here, 
directly  over  what  meridian  is  the  Sun. 

3.  [10]  A room  is  10  ft.  wide  and  17  ft.  long. 
A man  wishes  to  cover  this  room  with  carpet  1 yd. 
and  worth  $1.20  per  linear  yd.  If  the  dealer  will  not 
divide  a strip,  which  way  should  the  strips  run  to 
carpet  the  room  most  economically  and  how  much 
would  be  thus  saved? 

4.  [20]  Analyze:  By  selling  40  per  cent,  be- 
low marked  price  a merchant  loses  25  per  cent. 
How  had  the  goods  been  marked? 

5.  [20]  Analyze:  A man  made  $850  by  buying 
stock  at  94  and  selling  at  111.  What  did  the  stock 
cost  him? 

6.  10,  If  9 men  working  10  hours  a day  can 
dig  a ditch  3 ft.  deep,  4 ft.  wide  and  100  rods  long 
in  12  days,  how  long  will  it  take  6 men  working  8 
hrs.  a day  to  dig  a ditch  2 ft.  deep,  3 ft  wide  and  120 
rods  long? 

7.  20,  Write  a note  on  which  you  could  borrow 
from  a bank  $100  for  90  days  at  12  per  cent. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Uruguay. — Primary  education  is  obligatory. 
There  were  in  1888, 380  public  schools  with  694  teach- 
ers and  32,731  scholars.  The  number  of  private 


schools  wa&  402,  with  833  teachers  and  21,017 
scholars.  In  1889  the  cost  of  primary  education  de- 
frayed by  the  State  was  531,249  dollars.  There  are 
at  Montevideo  a university  and  other  establishments 
for  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1888  the 
university  had  59  professors  and  695  students.  The 
normal  school  for  girls  has  19  professors  and  70 
pupils.  There  is  a school  of  arts  and  trades  sup- 
ported by  the  State  where  260  pupils  receive  instruct- 
ion gratuitously.  At  the  military  college,  with  8 pro- 
fessors, there  are  56  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18.  There  are  also  383  teachers  and  4261  pupils 
in  religious  seminaries  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  national  library  contains  over  20,000  volumes 
and  more  than  2,300  manuscripts.  There  is  also  a 
national  museum  with  more  than  20,000  objects. 
Ninety  seven  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  publish- 
ed, 91  in  Spanish,  2 in  English,  2 in  Italian,  2 in 
Portuguese,  and  1 each  in  Herman  and  French. 

Venezuela. — In  1870  education  was  made  free 
and  compulsory;  at  that  time  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In 
1888  there  were,  for  primary  instruction  1,979  schools 
(1,334  Federal,  334  municipal,  311  private,)  with 
100,026  pupils.  Besides  these,  there  are  4 normal 
schools  and  1 school  of  arts  and  trades.  To  support 
the  schools  directly  depending  on  the  Government 
the  sum  of  2,400,000  bolivares  is  spent  annually. 
Higher  education  is  given  in  2 universities,  20  Fed- 
eral colleges,  9 national  colleges,  for  girls,  schools  for 
fine  arts,  for  music  1 polytechnic  school,  28  private 
colleges  and  nautical  schools.  These  institutions  have 
341  professors  and  4,784  students.  Their  cost  (ex- 
cluding the  private  college)  to  the  nation  is  754,858 
bolivares. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  library  with  32,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  national  museum.  In  the  Republic 
are  published  133  newspapers,  47  of  them  daily. 

Germany.  Silesia.  (Prussian  Province). — Dur- 
the  summer  of  1889  the  gymnasia  (classical  high 
schools)  of  the  province  had  51  per  cent.  Protestants, 
34  per  cent.  Catholic,  0.2  per  cent,  other  Christian, 
and  14.8  per  cent.  Israelitic  pupils.  The  real  gym- 
nasia (modern  high  schools)  had  64.4  per  cent.  Pro- 
testant, 22.7  per  cent.  Catholics,  0.2  per  cent,  other 
Christians,  and  12.7  per  cent.  Israelitic  pupils.  In 
the  citizens’  schools  (middle  schools  without  Latin) 
the  number  of  Protestants  was  71  per  cent,  that  of 
the  Catholics  13.6  per  cent  that  of  other  Christians 
0.7  per  cent.and  that  of  Israelitic  14.7  per  cent.  Or, 
taking  all  these  high  schools  together,  the  number  of 
Protestants  was  56.5  per  cent,  that  of  the  Catholics, 

22.8  per  cent,  that  of  other  Christians  0.2  per  cent, 
and  that  of  Israelites,  14.5  per  cent. 

Saxony.  (Kingdom.)— The  mortality  of  babies  in 
Saxony  has  decreased  in  a very  gatifying  degree,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  ratios:— In  1886  the  ratio 
of  babies  to  the  entire  number  of  cases  of  death  was 
30.6  per  cent,  in  1886,  27.04  per  cent,  in  1887,  and 

26.8  per  cent,  in  1888.  Nearly  4 per  cent,  of  decrease 
in  three  years  makes  a good  showing. 

In  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg  there  are 
at  present  more  than  two  hundred  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  force.  The  government  has  ordered  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a new  Normal  School  which 
within  three  years  can  furnish  the  requisite  num- 
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ber  of  teachers.  How  different  from  here!  In  this 
country,  should  professional  teachers  be  wanting  to 
fill  these  vancancies,  persons  are  intrusted  with  the 
weal  and  woe  of  children,  who  are  not  only  not  teach- 
ers, but  have  no  intention  to  remain  teachers. 

The  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ermland  (Prov- 
ince of  Prussia)  in  which  he  objects  to  independent 
teachers’  associations,  has  quite  the  contrary  effect 
to  what  he  aimed  at.  , The  teachers  are  clubbing  to- 
gether more  than  ever  before.  In  resolutions  couched 
in  respectful  terms,  they  say  that  while  they  shall  never 
be  found  wanting  in  respect  for  the  clergy,  they  en- 
ergetically protest  against  ecclesiastical  interference, 
and  all  inroads  made  into  their  natural  and  : political 
rights. 

The  Bavaria  teachers’  orphan  fund+at  the  close 
of  1889  amounted  to  384,700  Marks  ($208,675)  which 
was  an  annual  increase  of  $9,000;  $13,000  were  paid 
out  for  the  maintenance  of  orphans. 

Humor. — A little  boy  in  a Swiss  school  almost 
brought  his  teacher  to  desperation  by  his  obtuseness 
in  learning  his  lessons.  “But  for  God’s  sake,  Gus- 
tavas,”  said  the  teacher,  scratching  his  head  in  his 
anguish,  “what  shall  become  of  you,  if  you  do  not 
learn  any  thing?”  “A  bear-leader,”  was  the  laconic 
answer  of  the  slow  member  of  the  human  race. 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

This  seems  to  be  a particularly  favorable  season  for 
the  making  of  English  Dictionaries.  “Webster’s  In- 
ternational” is  just  from  the  press;  four  of  the  six 
large  volumes  of  the  “Century  Dictionary”  are  now 
out;  Macmillan  & Co.  are  bringing  out  “The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,”  by  Prof.  James  A;  H.  Murray, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  the  most  stupendous  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted ; the  first  volume  is  just  ready, 
and  it  contains, — not  counting  the  simple  combina- 
tions, which  are  practically  unlimited, — 31,254  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  A and  1);  and  now  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  are  about  to  issue  their  “ Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ." 

There  are  many  special  students  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  till  they  own  all  these;  no  one  ought  to  be 
satisfied  till  he  possesses  at  least  one,  good,  one- vol- 
ume dictionary.  Since  I first  saw  the  announcement 
of  the  “Standard  Dictionary”  I have  felt  considerable 
interest  in  it,  I have  lately  read  with  much  care  its 
prospectus  and  specimen  pages.  Hoping  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  who  have  not  had  this  oppor- 
tunity, I shall  briefly  enumerate  some  of  its  peculiar 
features  which  I regard  as  points  of  merit: 

(1.)  Its  Arrangement  of  Matter. — It  has  been 
estimated  that  out  of  every  one  hundred  times  the 
dictionary  is  consulted,  the  etymology  is  not  wanted 
more  than  once.  Hence  it  is  placed  last,  where  it 
should  be.  Here  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  those 
who  do  not  want  it,  and  just  as  convenient  for  those 
Who  do.  The  average  man,  (and  he  is  generally  in 
our  midst  even  when  we  are  alone,)  consults  a dic- 
tionary for,  (a)  the  correct  spelling,  (b)  the  correct 
pronounciation,  (c)  the  present  meaning.  Hence 
these  are  given  first;  the  older  and  less  common  mean- 
ings follow,  and  the  etymology  comes  last.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  this  plan  has  not  always  been  followed 
for  it  makes  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  does  so  much 
to  encourage  dictionary  reference  oh  the  part  of  those 


who  are  not  scholars, — and  whatever  does  this,  is  the 
scholar’s  best  friend. 

(2)  The  Simplicity  of  Definitions.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  technical  language,  except 
when  it  is  required  for  accuracy  and  reasonable  brevi- 

(3)  The  Selection  & Location  of  its  Quotation. 
From  the  illustrative  examples  given  in  most  diction- 
aries one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  literature 
came  to  an  end  many  hundred  years  ago.  In  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  while  the  old  masters  are  not  to 
be  slighted— indeed  they  are  to  be  well  represent- 
ed—yet  most  of  the  quotations  are  to  be  made  from 
nineteenth  century  literature.  In  many  cases,  this 
plan  is  absolutely  necessary  to  correctness;  for  the 
English  language  has  been  constantly  growing  from 
the  very  first,  and  many  words  have  changed  the  r 
meanings  since  the  time  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Shakespeare. 

Here,  also,  the  quotations  are  definitely  located  by 
naming  the  author,  and  citing  the  book,  chapter  and 
page.  This  itself  will  certainly  be  a very  valuable 
feature,  since  the  Dictionary  is  to  contain  more  quo- 
tations than  are  found  in  the  Hoit-Ward  Cyclopedia 
of  Quotations.  More  than  a thousand  persons  are  as- 
sisting in  this  branch  of  the  work. 

(4)  Its  Omission  of  Obsolete  Words.  The  in- 
sertion in  such  dictionaries,  of  words  dead  past  revi- 
val, has  always  been  a source  of  perplexity  both  to 
the  scholar  and  to  the  ordinary  reader;— for  the  one, 
the  information  given  is  necessarily  insufficient,  for 
the  other,  it  is  absolutely  superflous.  Yet  with  all 
this  care  to  admit  none  but  live  words,  we  find  that 
the  volume  is:  to  contain  175,000  words, — 70,000  more 
than  Worcester's  Unabridged , and  45,000  more  than 
Webster's  International. 

(5)  The  Definiteness  of  its  Pronunciation.  It 
is  a matter  of  great  importance,  in  pronunciation  to 
know  just  what  sound  to  give  the  vowels  of  unaccent- 
ed syllables;  indeed  all  the  niceties  of  pronunciation 
depend  upon  this;  but  the  leading  dictionaries  now  ih 
use,  give  use  no  light  on  it.  In  the  word  a bash,  for 
illustration,  shall  we  pronounce  the  word  by  giving  a 
in  the  first  syllable,  the  sound  it  has  in  ate,  at,  or  armf 
Its  sound,  as  a correct  marking  would  tell  us,  is  t>-  at 
of  a in  arm  ; but  any  one  not  accustomed  to  hear  the 
best  pronunciation,  would  not  only  be  • ignorant  of 
this  fact,  but  would  have  no  means  of  learning  it 
even  with  the  leading  dictionaries  on  his  shelves. 

In  1876  there  was  held  at  Philadelphia  an  Interna 
tional  Convention  for  the  Amendment  of  English  or- 
thography. In  August  of  that  year  the  convention  re- 
solved itself  into  the  Spelling  Reform  Association, 
and  chose  Prof.  F.  A.  Marsh,  as  president.  In  July, 
1877,  this  body  submitted  to  the  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, a report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
alphabet  they  had  agreed  upon,  known  as  The  Stand- 
ard Phonetic  Alphabet.  All  English  words  can  be 
easily  pronounced  by  it,  and  from  its  great  simplicity 
it  has  sometimes  been  called  the  alphabet  of  least  re- 
sistance. The  pronunciation  of  all  words  is  to  be  in- 
dicated, in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  by  means  of 
The  Standard  Phonetic  Alphabet.  This  is  certainly 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  can  not  but  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  have  had  cause  to  mourn  the  mon- 
strous spelling  of  the  English  language. 

Jonathan  Rigdon. 
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Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

All  communications  for  this  column  should  -be  sent  to  above  ad- 
dress. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  problem  No.  1 by  “I.  O. 
H.,  Lakewood,  111.,  “H.  D.,”  Houghton,  8.  D.,  ‘‘School 
Girl,”  Bath  S.  D.,  ‘‘J.  M.,”  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  “M. 
F.,”  Pomona,  111. 

To  No.  2,  we  have  no  correct  solution.  One  con- 
tributor assumed  that  the  first  year’s  wages  drew  in- 
terest for  30  years,  which  would  place  it  at  interest 
before  it  was  earned. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  No.  3 by  “M.  F.,” 
Pomona,  111.,  “J.  M.,”  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  “B.  C.,” 
Bath,  S.  D.,  ‘‘H.  D.,”  Houghton,  S.  D.  and  “I.  O.  H.” 
Lakewood,  111.  “J.  M.”  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  gives  the 
following  solution  to  problem  No.  1 : 

Let  * = No.  of  pigs. 

“ / — No.  of  geese. 

“ z = No.  of  chickens. 

Then  x -)-  / + z = 40  animals. 

$20*  $4/  $z 

And 1 1 — $40  clear. 

4 4 4 

20*  + 4/  + z = 160 
* + / + z = 40 

19*+  3/  = 120 

19*  + / — 40 

3 

19* 

/ = 40 

3 

In  this  problem  we  must  have  integral  answers  and 
* must  equal  3 or  some  multiple  of  3. 

Therefore  if  * = 3 then,  ( * = 6 

/ = 21  i / = 2 

and  * = 16,  or  ( z = 32 

(The  solution  of  this  and  similar  problems  belongs  to 
alligation  and  we  think  such  a solution  would  be  more 
simple  and  we  are  very  sure,  more  rational.  R.  F.  D.) 

We  have  no  correct  solution  to  No.  2 but  a “School 
Girl”  solves  No.  3 as  follows : 

A takes  1 part. 

B “ 3X1  = 3 parts. 

C “ 3X  (3  + 1)  = 12  parts. 

D “ % of  (12  + 3)  = 5 parts. 

1+3  + 12  4-5  = 21  parts. 

$73500 

X 1 = $3500.  A’s. 

21 

“ X 3 = 10500.  B’s. 

“ X 12  = 42000.  C’s. 

“ X 5 = 17500.  D’s. 

We  have  intentionally  inserted  some  problems  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  hope  they  will 
solve  as  many  as  they  can. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a correct  solution  to  No. 
2,  by  as  many  as  have  time  to  solve  it.  Give  it  to  your 
advanced  pupils,  and  thus  teach  them  the  importance 
of  small  savings. 

Since  problem  No.  2,  in  the  May  No.  has  not  been 
solved  we  give  but  2 this  month. 

1.  If  an  article  had  cost  20%  less,  the  rate  of  gain 

would  have  been  36%  greater.  What  was  the  rate  of 
gain  ? E.  J.,  Lakewood,  III. 

2.  “There  are  5 numbers  in  arithmetic  progress- 
ion ; their  sum  is  65  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  1005. 


What  are  the  numbers?”  “G.  H.,”  Springfield.  III. 

Query.  What  noted  educator  said,  “My  teachers 
were  very  good  people,  but  very  poor  teachers?” 

We  have  earnest  requests  to  continue  the  “exchange 
column”  and  will  do  so  if  teachers  give  it  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  interest  in  it. 

Publisher’s  Explanation. — Two  solutions  were 
received  last  month  that  required  drawings  to  illus- 
trate them.  The  drawings  were  sent  to  the  engraver 
two  weeks  before  the  time  of  going  to  press,  but  the 
cuts  from  which  to  print  them  have  not  been  receiv- 
ed. Hence  they  are  omitted  again  this  month.  We 
hope  to  have  them  in  time  for  next  month’s  issue. 
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School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another's  plane  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendent  will  kindly  send  uh  copies  of  circular* 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  (select  and  uublieh  item* 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  (superintendent*.  Plea*e 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circular*,  etc. 

Rush  Co.,  Kans. — The  work  of  grading  the  rural 
schools  has  been  commenced  and  Co.  Supt.  Reed 
says  he  thinks  it  a grand  thing.  Fifteen  pupils  took 
the  examination  for  county  diplomas,  and  nine  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  required  standard. 

Tazewell  Co.,  III. — The  annual  institute  will  be 
held  in  Washington  this  year.  Recitations  will  be- 
gin  at  8:00  A.  M.  and  close  at  4:00  P.  M.  Besides 
the  class-rooms  there  will  be  a study  room  in  which 
quiet  will  be  preserved,  so  that  those  desiring  to 
study  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Bremer  Co.,  IowrA. — Co.  Supt.  S.  F.  Fiester  has 
published  in  a neat  circular  a chapter  of  “Things  to 
Do”  from  which  it  was  our  intention  to  make  some 
clippings;  but  upon  careful  examination  we  find  in 
it  so  manj  excellent  things  that  we  have  concluded 
to  publish  it  entire.  It  will  be  published  next 
month. 

Boone  Co.,  Iowa. — School  boards  have  been  asked 
to  give  a day  during  the  spring  term  to  the  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a teachers’  meeting. 
This  request  has  been  granted  in  a large  number  of 
districts.  Co.  Supt.  Holst  has  held  twelve  meetings 
during  the  spring  term,  and  will  hold  more.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  at  these  meetings  are  “Our 
Course  of  Study”  and  “Organization  and  classifica- 
tion”. The  work  is  advancing  in  this  county. 

Macoupin  Co.,  III. — The  annual  Normal  and  In- 
stitute opened  in  Carlinville  May  25th  and  will  con- 
tinue four  weeks.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
branches  required  for  a first  grade  certificate, 
the  Manual,  Pedagogy  and  Civil  Government.  The 
Instructors  are  Prof.  H.  M.  Anderson,  W.  E.  An- 
drews, R.  B.  Anderson  and  Silas  Y.  Gillan.  Co. 
Supt.  Moore  reports  that  the  opening  is  encouraging 
and  that  the  teachers  of  his  county  are  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

Jersey  Co.,  III. — Co.  Supt.  Kieley  has  outlined 
the  work  for  his  summer  institute  from  the  State 
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Course  of  Study,  and  has  arranged  to  have  the  Course 
in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  during  ail  recitations. 
In  this  way  teachers  will  learn  what  is  in  the  Course 
and  how  to  use  it  in  their  schools.  The  great  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  use  of  a course  of  study  in 
many  counties  of  Central  Illinois  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  course  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  at  the  summer  institutes,  and  its  use  care- 
fully explained. 

Kendall  Co.,  III. — The  Kendall  County  Teach- 
ers’ Meeting  was  held  at  Yorkville,  111.,  May  16th. 
The  following  topics  were  on  program:  “Supplemen- 
tary Reading  as  an  Aid  in  Advanced  Reading”;  “Per- 
sonal Habits  of  the  Teacher”;  “Practical  Arith- 
metic”; “Science  as  an  Aid  in  Primary  Work”; 
“Character  Building  in  the  School  Room”. 

Macon  Co.,  III. — A district  meeting  of  county 
superintendents  was  held  in  the  county  superin- 
tendent’s office  in  Decatur,  May  12th.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  State  Supt.  Raab ; Assist.  Supt. 
Kirk  also  being  present.  The  following  county 
superintendents  were  present:  Supt.  Donahey  of 
Macon,  Jimison  of  Adams,  Orr  of  Christian,  Martin 
of  Piatt,  Shawhan  of  Champaign,  Kerrick  of  Edgar, 
Peagan  of  Coles,  Hannon  of  Sangamon,  Griffith  of 
yermilion,  Lowe  of  Moultrie  Montgomery  of  Mor- 
gan, Guttery  of  Logan,  Miller  of  McLean,  and  Hughes 
of  DeWitt.  These  meetings  are  beneficial,  but  the 
time  should  be  extended  to  a two  days’  session 

Shelby  Co.,  III. — The  Institute  and  Normal  will 
begin  July  20th  and  continue  four  weeks.  From  a 
circular  issued  by  Co.  Supt.  Barbee  the  following  is 
clipped:  “I  earnestly  hope  and  fully  expect  every 
teacher  who  is  to  stand  behind  the  desk  in  Shelby 
iCOfunty  next  year  to  assist  in  training,  moulding,  and 
culturing  the  human  intellect,  to  be  present  the  en- 
tire term.  You  have  no  excuse  whatever.  You  either 
know  more  or  less  than  the  average  teacher.  If  the 
, former , then  you  owe  it  to  the  profession  to  do  all 
you  can  to  raise  others  to  a higher  standard  of  ex- 
cellence— for  remember  that  giving  will  not  impover- 
ish you,  nor  withholding  from  others  enrich  you.  If 
the  latter , then  you  owe  it  to  yourselves,  to  your  pa- 
trons, and  to  the  state,  to  try  to  elevate  yourselves  to 
that  standard  of  excellence  that  every  teacher  should 
possess.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to  renew  this  year. 
As  this  is  the  beginning  of  another  four  years,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  a little  tightening  of  the  reins, 
a little  higher  standard  of  qualifications,  will  be  bene- 
ficial. And  further,  if  by  careful  observation,  I 
find  that  renewing  certificates  prevents  those  thus 
favored  from  attending  this  and  all  similar  teachers’ 
meetings,  in  the  future,  I shall  entirely  cease  the 
practice  of  renewing.” 

Guthrie  Co.,  Iowa. — From  a circular  issued  by 
Co.  Supt.  L.  M.  Swindler  to  his  teachers  we  quote 
the  following:  “Note  ( b ),  under  Sec.  1774  of  the 
school  laws  of  Iowa  for  1888  is  as  follows:  ‘The 
superintendent  should  try  to  secure  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  scholars,  the  arrangement  of  courses  of 
study,  and  the  care  and  protection  of  propety.’  In 


obedience  to  this  command  we  have  adopted  the 
course  of  study  and  classification  register  now  in  use 
in  the  country  schools.  I ask  the  teachers  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  make  this  course  of 
study  a success,  for  this  scheme  of  classification  is  in 
our  schools  to  stay.  One  hundred  pupils  graduated 
from  the  country  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last 
winter  terms.  Some  of  those  graduates  have  passed 
the  teachers’  examination  and  have  been  granted 
certificates.  They  passed  better  and  more  thorough 
examinations  than  I even  expected.  This  plan  of 
graduating  pupils  from  the  rural  schools  is  bringing 
the  schools  up  to  a higher  grade  and  making  their 
work  more  efficient.  The  teachers  universally  testify 
that  it  causes  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  to 
apply  themselves  more  constantly;  and  if  it  only  does 
that  it  will  accomplish  a noble  purpose.” 


Prof.  S.  C.  Hanson,  of  Williamsport,  Ind.,  author 
of  “Merry  Songs,”  Merry  Melodies,”  etc.,  is  open  to 
engagement  for  institute  work  in  this  state.  In  ad- 
dition to  regular  institute  work  he  gives  instruction 
in  vocal  music  and  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 
He  is  an  experienced  and  successful  instructor,  and 
county  superintendents  would  do  well  to  correspond 
with  him. 


According  to  the  American  Newspaper  Directory 
for  1891,  the  circulation  of  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries has  decreased  five  thousand  during  the  past 
year.  Why?  Is  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
persons  were  induced  to  subscribe  through  misrepre- 
sentations and  through  promises  that  were  only  par- 
tially fulfilled? 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

G.  P.  Randle,  of  Rosemond,  will  work  in  the  insti- 
tutes of  Clinton  and  Montgomery  counties  this 
summer. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  of  Pana,  has  been  secured  to  teach 
in  the  institutes  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Calhoun 
counties.  After  the  close  of  the  Pana  schools  he 
will  spend  some  time  in  visiting  the  State  Normal  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
work;  from  there  he  will  go  to  the  State  L’niversity 
at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  to  spend  four  weeks  is  special 
work  in  the  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Laboratory 
and  Library  and  to  attend  a course  of  scientific 
lectures. 

Location  op  Teachers. 

A.  C.  Butler,  of  Beardstown  has  been  employed  as  Principal  of  the 
Taylorville  Township  High  School.  Salary  81400. 

Teachers  of  Taylorville  East  School : Mr.  Replogle.  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Principal;  Eva  Traylor,  Amy  Reid,  Lena  White,  Kittie  Freeman, 
Mary  Slater,  Lnln  Milligan,  Tudie  Bary. 

Taylorville  West  School : D.  O.  Witmer,  Mrs.  N.  8.  White,  Nellie 
Park,  Anna  Barbre,  Emma  Morrison,  Loretta  Banghinan,  Mrs. 
Mary  Anderson. 

Pana  East  School : W.  T.  Gooden,  M.  N.  Beeman,  Maggie  Hubbard, 
Jennie  Summers,  Kate  Rayhill,  Jessie  Garretson,  Anna  Scbweitzka, 
Della  M.  Johnson,  Gertrude  Stamm,  Kate  C.  McLeod,  Dicey  Busby. 

Pana  West  School : L.  S.  Ham,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Gunn,  May  Ricketts, 

Mary  A.  Perry,  Myrtle  Row,  Ina  Briggs,  Alice  Gower. 

Assumption  School:  Mr.  Young,  W.  T.  Wallace,  Clara  Wetzel, 
Kate  Cowgill,  Minnie  Brown. 

Rosemond  School : G.  P.  Randle,  Cora  Campbell,  Paulina  Chriet- 
ner. 
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Morrifonville  School : J.E.  Hanon,  T.  C.  Cloyd,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Con- 
ner, Effle  Fuller,  Abby  Welsh. 

Edinburg  School:  J.  W.  Carle,  Ezra  Turner,  Mr.  Sprague,  Geneva 
Martin,  Maggie  Dean,  Mrs.Jolmaon. 

Palmer  School:  C.  H.  Bonnell,  Mrs.  Mollie  Teasley,  Mrs.  Hender- 
son. 

Stouington  School:  L.  F.  Sabin,  Abble  Dean. 

Grove  City  School:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  DeMotte. 

Mt.  Auburn  School:  A M.  Bloxam. 

In  addition,  to  above  to  time  of  going  to  -press  the  following  have 
been  reported:  Pike  school,  T.  N.  Lukin;  Grant,  J.  W.  Lorett; 
King,  Tillie  Welle;  Willeys,  E.  J.  Turner;  Tyler,  Zoie  Morris; 
Plainview,  W.  B.  Adams:  Cleveland,  Frank  Anderson;  Central, 

C.  S.  Adams,  $50  per  month;  Prairie  Lea,  Fitch  Wallace,  $55  per 
month:  Greenwood,  II.  E.  Kanaga,  $55  per  month;  Oak  Ridge, 

W.  II.  McDonald,  $55  per  month;  Mound,  W.  II.  Nelms,  $60  per 
month;  Sand  Ridge,  S.  J.  Dennis,  eight  months  at  $65  per  month; 
Perine,  E.  A.  Thornhill,  eight  months^  $65  per  month. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Ginn  & Co., 
Boston,  by  John  F.  Genning,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic)  Prof,  of 
Rhetoric  in  Amerst  College. 

Here  is  a book  that  should  claim  at  least  examina- 
tion from  every  teacher  or  student  of  English,  as 
its  title  indicates,  it  is  “practical,”  but  it  is  full  of 
the  philosophy  of  Rhetoric.  But  that  which  is  truly 
practical  is  always  the  philosophical. 

It  always  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  against  the  popular  fallacy,  that 
to  gain  the  greatest  proficiency  in  language  it  is  only 
necessary  to  sit  down  and  “be  natural.”  It  has  been 
said  with  a supercilious  sneer,  that  Homer  and 
Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  and  DeQuincey  produced 
their  great  master  pieces  without  access  to  the  rules 
of  our  modern  rhetoric  books.  But  a matter  of 
much  more  significance  for  us  is,  that  the  rales  are 
in,  the  rhetoric  books  because  Homer , Shakespeare, 
Macaulay,  and  DeQuincey  followed  them.  And  in- 
deed it  is  certain  that  these  and  all  other  great  mas- 
ters of  composition  had  clearly  in  their  minds, — 
whether  on  paper  or  not  is  a secondary  matter, — the 
conceptions  of  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  the 


most  desirable  ends.  Now,  Rhetoric  rules  are  nothing 
but  the  expression  of  these  conceptions;  and  if  they 
were  good  for  the  genius  that  could  originate  them, 
they  ought  to  be  indispensable  to  the  ordinary 
student. 

No  one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  consistency  in 
urging  that,  in  every  other  art,  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  formulated  experience  of  all  who 
have  previously  studied  and  practiced  it,  but  that 
in  composition  every  one  must  be  independent  of 
rules.  It  is  true  that  the  great  masters  have  all  gone 
beyond  the  rules;  but  they  did  it  by  diligently  master- 
ing them,  not  by  boasting  their  ignorance  of  them. 
And,  indeed,  when  we  say  that  a writer  is  above 
rules,  we  only  mean  that  he  has  come  upon  a super- 
ior method  of  producing  his  effects;  and  the  express- 
ion of  this  method  in  the  form  of  a rule  or  direction 
to  aid  those  of  us  less  gifted  than  the  originator, 
should  be  the  first  aim  of  the  next  new  Rhetoric  book. 

“The  history  of  literature,”  says  a late  number  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  “proves  that  the  writer  who  has 
the  fullest  conception  of  his  work  is  the  one  who 
studies  not  only  human  life  and  experience,  not  only 
classical  and  philosophical  works,  but  the  method, 
style  and  detail  of  the  work  he  may  be  engaged 
upon.”  This  is  very  true,  and  whoever  thus  studies 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  composition, 
studies  Rhetoric.  I am  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  much  of  the  merit  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  genius  is  but  the  excellence  of  sup- 
erior exertion.  And  in  literature,  as  in  art  every 
where,  this  superior  exertion  is  demanded  by  the 
form  even  more  than  by  the  fact. 

The  book  named  is  not  only  a most  excellent  text- 
book for  higher  schools  and  colleges,  but  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  writer.  It  matters  not  what 
degree  of  eminence  one  may  have  attained  as  a novel- 
list,  poet,  or  journalist,  he  can  not  but  be  benefited 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN, 


BY  CHARLES  F:  DOLE. 

Cloth,  336  PAGES.  00  cents. 


This  book  contains  such  subjects  as  every  boy  and  girl  needs  to  know  something  about  before  leaving  school.  The  intent  of  the  book  is 
not  merely  to  impart  , information,  but  to  help  pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  that  they  may  see  the  principles  of  good  sense,  justice,  and 
friendliness  on  which  the  state  rests,  and  especially  to  awaken  in  them  a loyal  moral  purpose.  The  first  part  of  the  book  shows  how  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  all  governments  are  worked  out.  Part  II.  furnishes  the  main  facts  about  the  conduct  and  methods  of  government  in  towns, 
cities,  states  and  nations.  It  also  explains  the  causes  and  growth  of  parties.  Part  III.  deals  with  the  subjects  of  labor,  wealth  and  property. 
Part  IV.  treats  of  special  social  subjects,  such  as  crime  ana  punishments,  the  problem  of  intemperance,  etc.  The  closing  chapters  aim  to  in- 
terest the  pupil  in  the  rights  of  nations  towards  each  other. 

Sample  copy  sent  free  to  any  teacher  having  a class  of  12  or  more,  and  desiring  to  see  it  with  reference  to  u§e. 

5 Somerset  St.,  Boston.  13.  O.  HEATH  <Se  CO,  IP'U.toliSliex'S.  86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


RAUB  & CO., 


Box  1 S58, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Will  furnish  the  following  books  at  specially  low  rates,  for  introduc- 
tion, from  now  to  Sept.  1st.  retail  price. 


RAUB’S  Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature, 
SWINEFORD’S  Literature  for  Beginners, 

RAUB’S  Methods  of  Teaching,  - 
RAUB’S  School  Management,  ----- 
- RAUB’S  Tests  in  Spelling  and  Pronunciation, 

RAUB’S  Practical  Rhetoric, 


468  pp.  $1.50 
287  pp.  .75 
415  pp.  1.50 
285  pp.  1.25 
.40 

320  pp.  1.20 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


Special  Day  Exercises 


Memorial  Day, 

Arbor  Day, 
Flag  Day, 

Mother’s  Day, 
Penmanship  Day. 


12  Fine  Exercises,  132  pp.,  25  cents. 
Address, 

H.  R.  Pattengill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


VAN  DUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati, O. 
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by  a careful  reading  of  such  a systematic  and  phil- 
osophical treatise.  Those  using  it  as  a text-book 
will  find  the  “ Hand-book  of  Rhetorical  Analysis ,”  by 
the  same  author,  a very  valuable  companion  for  it. 

Jonathan  Rigdon. 


A NEW  PORTRAIT  OP  MR.  LOWELL. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  recently  published  an  entirely  new  Atlantic  Portrait  of  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell.  This  new  portrait  replaces  one  which,  al- 
though a favorite  for  some  years,  is  not  now  a good  likeness  of  Mr. 
Lowell.  The  new  portrait  is  from  a photograph  taken  by  Gutekunst  in 
1889,  and  is  an  almost  full-face  likeness  of  the  poet,  the  head 
being  slightly  turned  towards  the  left.  It  is  a very  strong  and  good 
piece  of  lithographic  work,  and  in  execution  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series  in  which  it  appears.  It  will  be  valued  by  the  many  persons  to 
whom  Mr.  Lowell  stands  for  what  is  best,  both  in  literature  and  in 
life.  The  portrait  is  life  size  and  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  by  mail, 
carefully  rolled,  on  receipt  of  85  cents. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  is  the  new  name  and  new  form  of  what 
has  heretofore  been  known  as  Alden's  Manifold  Cyc'opedia,  and 
which  has  won  great  popularity  by  its  high  merit,  combined  with  its 
amazingly  low  price. 

The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  will  comprise  32  volumes,  of  about  800 
pages  each  (the  Manifold  was  40  vols.,  of  640  pages  each),  being  about 
equal  in  size  to  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia,  and  about  50  per  cent,  larger 
than  Johnson’s.  The  entire  set  will  contain  about  7,000  illustrations ; 
it  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and,  like  the  Manifold,  is 
almost  fabulously  cheap,  the  entire  set  being  furnished  in  cloth  bind- 
ing for  $25.00,  with  easy  installment  terms  to  those  who  want  them. 
Of  course,  subscriptions  to  the  Manifold  will  be  completed  in  uniform 
style  with  the  early  volumes  delivered. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  cyclopedias  will  do  well  to  secure  (free) 
specimen  pages  of  the  Columbian,  which  may  be  had  by  addressing 
The  Columbian  Publishing  Co.,  393  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  or  242 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SHAKESPEARE  HEARD  FROM. 

At  a seance  in  Chicago  some  evenings  since,  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare,  being  called  upon  for  a sonnet, 
began  as  follows: 

“That  teacher  is  a rank  galoot 
“Who  does  not  use  the  Wabash  Route: 

In  going  to  Toronto;” — 

At  this  point  the  representative  of  a competing 
line,  who  was  present,  fell  dead  and  Shakespeare  van- 
ished. If  the  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  finish,  it 
would  doubtless  have  given  as  a reason  for  this  beau- 
tiful sentiment,  that  the  Wabash  is  the  only  line  run- 
ning through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Toronto,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  passengers  choice  of  two 
routes  (Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific)  from  De- 
troit. For  maps  and  full  information,  write 
F.  Chandler,  G.  P.  A.  I F.  A.  Palmer,  A.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  | Chicago,  111. 

Speak  to  any  local  Ticket  Agent. 


A Dress 

For 

You. 

All  Silk  Dress  Net  $ .60 

$ .75 

$ 1.00  and 

$ 1.50 

All  Silk  Di-ess  Lace  .75 

1.00 

1.50  and 

2.50 

Black  Law  Flouncings 

.40 

.50  and 

.60 

Black  Embroidered,  Flouncings 

.75  to 

2.00 

Embroidered  Flouncings 

.45  to 

2.50 

Black  Organdies 

.10  to 

.40 

Colored  Wash  Goods 

.10  to 

.50 

Everything  else  in  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Cur- 
tains, Boots  and  Shoes  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them. 

S.  PATTERSON,  j &££ 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 


The  ARISTO  Photographs. 

Something  new!  Come  and  see!  At 

WHEELER’S  ''5^ 

East  of  S.  E.  Cor.  Square,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 
.A.11  Work  C3-u.a.i*a.xite©d. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE, 


Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

-No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11 :02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 2:45  p.  m. 

Going  West. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:37  a.  m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:57  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.  m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:38  p.  m. 

No,  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  ex.  Sunday 3:53  p.  m. 

No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent, 
Taylorville,  Illinois. 


Topeka  Co-operative  Teachers’  Association. 


F\  S.  FLUKE,  Manager,  Thompson  Blools.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  OVER  400  POSITIONS  to  fill  for  Sep- 
tember. Salaries  from  $40.00  per  month  to  $2500  per  year. 
Superintendencies,  Principals,  Assistants,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Teacher’s  reporting  vacancies  will  receive  one-half  the  com-  I I WE  HAVE  MORE  POSITIONS  THAN 

mission  paia  by  the  teacher  accepting  position.  | | TEACHERS.  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


If  you  are  successful  as  a Teacher  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 


The  Great  Southwest 

address  with  stamp. 


is  where  Teachers  are  in  demand  and  good 
salaries  paid.  For  blanks  and  particulars 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  III.,  May  10.  1891. 
Everybody  aeema  to  be  plea»ed  with  The  School  New*. 

P.  M.  Swengel. 


Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  Illy  June  3,  1801. 

The  School  News  is  a welcome  visitor  to  my  desk.  I intend  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  teachers  at  the  institute  this  summer.  In  this  county 
the  teachers  are  working  by  the  State  Course  of  Study,  and  your  jour- 
nal is  especially  helpful  to  them  In  grading  their  schools,  and  follow- 
ing the  Course.  S.  C.  RANSOM,  Co.  Supt. 

Winona,  Emmons  Co.,  N.  Dak.,  May  28,  1891. 

The  “School  News  and  Practical  Educator”  is  one  of  the  best 
Journals  of  which  I am  a subscriber  and  I take  every  possible 
opportunity  to  recommend  it  to  our  teachers. 

W.  B.  Andrus,  Co.  Suit. 

Kewanee,  Henry  Co.,  111.,  May  9, 1891. 

1 like  the  School  News  very  much.  It  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
wants  of  our  country  teachers.  J.  B.  Russell,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  111.,  May  5, 1891. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I have  rec’d  more  valuable  help  from  the 
School  News  than  from  any  Journal  I have  ever  taken.  1 believe  in 
adhering  closely  to  the  State  Course,  and  your  paper  is  a very  great 
help  in  so  doing.  May  the  School  News  prosper  and  more  than 
double  its  circulation  during  the  next  twelve  months  is  the  wish 
of  E.  E.  Sherman. 

Blount,  Vermilion  Co.  111.,  May  20, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  Journal  a teacher  can  find. 

J.  P.  Geddes 

Collinsville,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  June  3,  1891. 

There  is  no  paper  I take  so  much  pleasure  in  reading  and  reap  as 
much  benefit  from  as  the  School  News.  Meggie  K.  Bassett. 


DuQuion,  Perry  Co.,  111.,  June  1.  1891. 

I consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  a subscriber  to  The  School 
News.  1'.  R.  Gaukkthom. 

Ualesvllle,  Piatt  Co.,  III.,  May  28,  1891. 

I consider  the  School  News  to  be  an  excellent  paper. 

Ed.  Harlan. 

Lace,  DuPage  Co..  111.,  May  13,  1891. 

Your  Journal  indeed  deserves  its  name,  School  News  and  Prac- 
tical Educator.  I like  it  very  much  and  would  not  like  to  s»-e  the 
exchange  column  closed.  Tuos.  Pi.nkukinbb. 

Enfield,  White  Co.,  111.,  May  16,1891. 

I find  your  Journal  an  indispensable  aid  in  school  work. 

J.  A.  Campbell. 

Casey,  Clark  Co.,  III.,  Muy  9,  1891. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  my  greatest  helper  in  the  school  room. 

H.  D.  Hearn. 

Atterberry.  Menard  Co.,  111.,  May  12,  1891. 

As  a help  for  young  teachers,  I think  the  School  News  has  no 
competitor.  E.  L.  Dobbs. 

.Bardolph,  McDonough  Co.,  111.,  May  12,  1891. 

The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me  and  I expect  to  take 
it  as  long  as  I teach.  E.  P.  Dodds. 

Maple  Mill,  Fulton  Co., 111.,  May  2,  1891. 

I am  always  glad  to  see  your  paper  come.  It  is  a welcome  visitor  at 
my  desk.  Martin  Marshall. 


Lebanon,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  June  3, 1891. 
I admire  the  School  New's  and  think  all  teachers  should  have  it  in 
their  schools;  if  they  have  it  once  they  will  never  do  without  it. 

Lydia  C.  Fries. 


Tremont,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  May  5,  1891. 
The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me  in  teaching;  it  is 
both  instructive  and  interesting.  I appreciate  it  very  highly. 

Mary  J.  Ryan. 


$48.  18  WEEKS  IN  SCHOOL.  $48. 

WHERE? 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  DANVILLE,  IND. 

History:  1 876,  48  Students.  1890,  1 200  Students. 

WHY  SUCH  A GROWTH? 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS,  GOOD  LOCATION,  THOROUGH  WORK,  EXPENSES  LOW. 

BOARD,  TUITION  AND  ROOM  RENT,  1 8 WEEKS,  BEGINNING  MAR.  3 1 ,’9 1 , $48 

SPRING  TERM,  March  3 1,  1 S3  1 . 

This  is  the  term  for  teachers  who  are  at  work  in  the  winter  and  wish  to  review  or  do  advanced  work  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  This  is  the  cheapest  10  weeks  term  in  the  year;  but  little  fire  is  needed,  tuition  is 
only  $8.00  for  the  term,  board  $1.50  per  week,  room  50  cents  per  week.  $27.00  will  secure  all  the  above  for 
entire  term.  There  will  be  nearly  a hundred  different  classes  daily  this  term,  and  every  one  can  certainly  get 
what  is  wanted.  Following  on  this  is  the  ever  popular 

REVIEW  TE3K.M,  June  3,  189 1. 

Which  continues  8 weeks.  Tuition  $6.00;  for  both  terms,  $13.00.  Tuition,  board  and  room  rent  for  both 
terms,  $48.00.  In  these  terms  one  can  complete  the  COMMERCIAL  COURSE,  Surveying  Course,  Teachers 
and  Preparatory  Courses,  Review  all  the  Common  Branches,  and  in  fact  there  is  hardly  a line  that  one  can 
not  pursue.  Write  for  information  on  these  terms,  either  separate  or  together. 

We  have  a Miscellaneous  Course  in  which  the  student  can  take  just  whatever  studies  he  wishes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

With  this  are  the  Preparatory,  Teachers’,  Scientific,  Classic,  Law,  Music  (Piano,  Organ,  Comet,  Flute, 
Violin,  Guitar,  etc.),  Surveying  and  Engineering,  Commercial  and  Art  Course. 

Danville  is  20  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  with  four  trains  each  way  per  day.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
and  is  healthful.  There  are  six  churches,  and  all  are  glad  to  have  the  students  attend.  The  citizens  of  Dan- 
ville do  all  they  can  to  make  the  students  feel  at  home.  We  throw  around  the  students  a pure  atmosphere, 
and  often  young  men  and  women  change  to  a better  life  while  in  Danville.  Our  students  are  largely  from  the 
country,  and  don’t  bring  with  them  the  many  vices  found  in  cities. 

We  will  gladly  answer  all  questions  by  personal  letter.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Post.  Address, 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  ! 

Dr.  G.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years'  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 

He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  manj’’  different  dis- 
eases as"  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Miciiael,  Publisher, 
Tavlorville,  111. 

The  Editor  of  this  journal  is  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mich- 
ael, and  will  guarantee  that  all  orders  sent  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  carefnl  attention. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

DOES  YOUR 
SCHOOL  NEED 

Furniture,  Black- 
boards, Dictionary, 
Maps,  Charts, 
or  Globes? 

Write  me  for  terms.  I can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms ! 

THAN  ANY  ONE 

Who  handles  them  in  small 
quantities. 

I furnished  every  new 
house  in  this  County  and 
nearly  all  in  adjoining  Coun- 
ties last  year. 

Address, 

R.  F.  DAVIDSON, 

Deoa/tur,  Illinois. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Tavlorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

J_,.  R,.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank,  Taylorville,  111. 

Teachers, Scholars,  and  Parents 

WHEN  YOU  DESIRE  TO  BUY 

BOOTS, SHOES &RUBBERS 

Of  any  kind  or  Style,  you  can  find  just  what  yon  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’ 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  111.,  who  make  a specialty  of 

GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

And  keep  nothing  but 

GOODS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Warranted  to  be  just  ae  represented.  Cali  and  fee  the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 

J.  C.  TUREMAN  & CO., 

— DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  and  Queensware. 

WrE  CARRY  THE 

Largest  Stock 

AND  MAKE  THE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

. ON  ALL 

GLASSWARE  AND  QUEENSWARE. 

We  make  special  low  prices  on  Candies  and 
Nuts  in  quantities,  to  all  Schools  in  Christian  county. 
Always  get  our  Prices  before  you  buy. 


50  CENTS  A YEAR.  Monthly  during  school  Year,  10  numbers,  Sept,  to  June  inclusive.  A bright, 
iterestii  g,  educational  paper,  containing  only  practical,  usable  school  room  material.  Has  been  phe- 
nomenally successful.  The  average  circulation  for  the  first  year  exceeded  15,000. 


SAMPLE  COPY  FREE.  SEND  FOR  ONE. 

TEACHERS’  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

6 Clinton  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A County  Secretary  of  Michigan  says:  “Of  all  the 

educational  papers  I read,  for  practical  hints  of  the 
thing  that  the  teacher  can  put  into  successful  oper- 
tion  at  once  and  which  meets  the  many  needs  of  the 
teachers  of  my  county — The  School  News  leads 
them  all. 

As  usual,  The  School  News  will  not  be  issued  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August.  The  editor  will  spend  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  as  an  institute  instruc- 


tor in  the  following  counties:  Putnam,  Madison, 

Monroe,  and  Henderson.  The  next  number  will  be 
issued  early  in  September  and  filled  with  valuable 
suggestions  and  helps  for  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 
According  to  promise. 

‘ The  School  News  will  in  each  issue,  yivesugges- 
tions  and  methods  to  aid  the  teacher  in  presenting  the 
work  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  We  shall 
aim  to  make  the  columns  of- Tiie  School  News  a man- 
ual of  the  work  to  be  done  each  month.” 


The  editor  of  an  educational  periodical  is  not  free 
from  temptation.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  watch 
and  pray.  Our  daily  prayer  is  that  we  shall  never 
become — 

SO 

C1  rr  j of  I as  to  think  that  everything  suita- 

^ & L)  1 1 o 1 1 0 ble  for  publication  in  a school 
journal  emanates  from  our  editorial  sanctum,  and 
from  ours  alone. 

SO 

^ P I Fl  Q h as  to  want  teachers  to  subscribe 
O tJ  I II  o II  for  our  journal,  but  for  ours  alone. 
Every  teacher  who  would  be  broad  in  his  views  must 
read  more  than  one  educational  paper. 

SO 

l"Vi  q h n n p*  of  as  to  to  bu^d  up  our  own 

I—/ 1 o I I L#  l I Co  L subscription  list  by  making 
misrepresentations  about  our  contemporaries. 

That  we  may  be  given  grace  sufficient  to  resist  such 
temptations,  we  ask  for  the  prayers  of  our  subscribers. 


TFAPHFR^  w^°  kave  ^ounc*  this  journal  helpful 

* EHUnLnO  to  them  in  their  daily  work  and  who 
believe  there  is  need  of  a journal  that  gives  special 
attention  to  the  grading  of,  and  the  use  of  a Course 
of  Study  in  the  rural  schools,  will  do  us  a favor  by 
calling  the  attention  of  their  fellow  teachers  at  the 
summer  institutes  to  the  merits  of  The  School 
News.  Ask  them  to  read  the  letters  from  County 
Superintendents  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  summer  institutes  we  hope  to 
more  than  double  our  subscription  list.  The  pros- 
pect is  encouraging.  The  institutes  that  have  report- 
ed to  the  time  of  going  to  press  indicate  a large  in- 
crease over  last  year.  A telegram  from  one  county 
in  which  we  never  had  an  agent  before  announces 
that  forty -five  subscriptions  were  taken.  For  such 
favors  we  are  truly  thankful.  Let  the  good  work  go 
on. 


2 THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACH- 
ING. 


BY  E.  A.  THORNHILL,  TAYLOR VILLE,  ILL. 
(Continued  from  May.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER  X.— SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

I1  Section  i. — Requisites  in  the  Teacher  for  Good 
Government. 

1*  Self  Government. 

Is  As  to  the  Passion  of  Anger. 

23  As  to  Levity  and  Moroseness. 

33  As  to  his  Treatment  of  those  Pupils  that 
are  Marked  by  Some  Peculiarity. 

2*  A Confidence  in  his  Ability  to  Govern. 

3s  Just  Views  of  Government. 

Is  Tyranny. 

2*  Uniformity. 

33  Equality  and  Impartiality. 

4!  Just  Views  of  the  Governed. 

5*  Decision  and  Firmness.  t 
62  Deep  Moral  Principle. 

2l  Section  n. — Means  of  Securing  Good  Order. 

I2  Be  Careful  as  to  the  First  Impression  you 
make. 

22  Avoid  Exhibiting  or  Entertaining  a Suspicious 
Spirit. 

3*  As  soon  as  possible,  give  Regular  and  Full 
Employment. 

42  Make  but  Few  Rules. 

5*  Wake  up  Mind  in  the  School,  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

62  Visit  the  Parents  of  your  Scholars. 

7s  Register  of  Credits. 

8*  Avoid  Governing  too  Much. 

9*  Punishments. 

Note:— Notice  that  sections  hi  and  iv,  are  really  subdivisions  of 
section  u.  Because  of  their  importance,  they  are  separated,  and 
coordinated  with  sections  i and  ii. 

31  Section  iii. — Punishments — Define. 

As  to  Application : 

l2  Those  which  Address  themselves  Directly  to 
Mind. 

22  Those  which  Address  the  Mind  through  the  Body, 
Or  as  to  Propriety : 
l2  Improper  Punishments. 

I3  Wringing  the  Nose. 

23  Pulling  the  Ear  or  Hair. 

33  Snapping  the  Forehead. 

43  Scolding. 

53  Low  Wit,  Slang,  etc. 

63  Holding  a Weight  at  Arm’s  Length. 

73  Holding  a Nail  into  the  Floor. 

,83  Sitting  on  Nothing. 

93  Worse  than  Sitting  on  Nothing. 

103  Ridicule. 

11 3 Think  of  Other  Improper  Punishments. 

22  Proper  Punishments. 

1 3 Kind  Reproof. 

23  Loss  of  Privileges. 

33  Restraint  or  Confinement. 

43  Humiliation. 

53  The  Imposition  of  a Task. 

63  Corporal  Punishment  or  Actual  Chastise- 
ment with  the  Rod  of  Correction. 

41  Section  iv. — Corporal  Punishment.  (Why  Neces- 
sary.) 

I2  The  Teacher  must  Establish  Authority  in 
some  Way. 

22  Horace  Mann  on  School  Punishments. 

32  Divisions  and  Quarrels  in  the  District. 

42  The  Teacher  Himself. 

Substitutes  for  Corporal  Punishment. 

Moral  Means. 

2s  Solitary  Confinement. 


32  Expulsion. 

5f  Section  v. — Limitations  and  Suggestions. 

Is  The  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  rod  is  the  best  thing  for  the  specific 
case. 

22  The  teacher  should  never  be  under  the  excite- 
ment of  angry  passion  w'hen  inflicting  punish- 
ment. 

32  Corporal  punishment,  as  a geperal  rule,  should 
be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 

42  Punishment  may  sometimes  be  delayed. 

52  A proper  instrument  should  be  used. 

6*  If  possible,  the  punishment  should  be  made 
effectual. 

Questions. — section  i. 

1.  Is  government  the  chief  end  of  school  work? 
If  not,  why  is  it  so  important ? 

2.  Is  a teacher  who  is  excited  with  anger,  as  likely 
to  give  a pupil  justice,  as  though  he  were  calm? 

3.  In  establishing  any  school  regulation,  what 
questions  should  the  teacher  always  ask  himself? 

4.  Who  is  the  author  of  following  maxim  : “Equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all ; special  privileges  to  none”? 
Is  this  a good  maxim  for  the  school  room?  Is  it 
applicable  to  larger  pupils,  children  of  rich  and  in- 
fluential families,  and  directors’  children? 

5.  Can  a teacher  love  a poor,  dirty,  ragged  pupil? 
Why? 

6.  AVhen  pupils  are  continually  teasing  and  beg- 
ging the  teacher,  who  is  to  blame? 

section  ii. 

7.  Why  is  it  that  a new  teacher  makes  such  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  pupils  during  the  first 
day  of  school? 

8.  What  great  educator  was  noted  for  trusting  his 
pupils? 

9.  Name  at  least  three  objections  against  having 
many  rales. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  music  on  school  govern- 
ment? 

11.  Why  should  a teacher  visit  the  parents  of  his 

pupils? 

section  iii. 

12.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  mind 
by  punishing  the  body? 

13.  What  effect  does  scolding  have  upon  the  teach- 
er? Upon  the  pupil? 

14.  Give  three  reasons  why  ridicule  is  an  improp- 
er punishment. 

15.  What  is  the  most  natural  or  proper  punish- 
ment for  idleness? 

section  iv. 

16.  Do  you  believe  in  corporal  punishment?  Does 
the  author?  Does  Horace  Mann? 

17.  Has  a teacher  the  right  to  expel  a pupil? 

18.  Which  is  better — to  expel  a pupil,  or  whip  him? 

19.  What  is  it  that  has  aroused  so  much  opposition 
to  the  use  of  the  rod? 

section  v. 

20.  Should  whipping  be  the  first  or  last  resort? 

21.  Why  should  corporal  punishment  be  inflicted 
in  the  presence  of  the  school? 

22.  What  is  the  difference  between  exemplary  pun- 
ishment and  disciplinary  punishment? 

23.  Will  a reasonable  whipping  always  bring  a pupil 
to  repentance ? If  it  does  not,  will  it  do  much  good? 

24.  What  is  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
old  proverb : “One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer”? 

25.  What  is  the  final  purpose  of  a school? 

26.  The  first  point  in  school  management  is  or- 
ganization. What  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  organiza- 
tion'? 

27.  What  are  attractive  motives?  Propulsive  mo- 
tives? Which  are  the  higher ? 
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Conducted  by  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.,  Boston  University. 

IX. 

Consciousness. — Continued  from  May. 

' Is  the  Mind  Always  Consciously  Act- 
ive?— Since  it  has  been  determined  that  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  all  that  it  does,  the  question  whether  it 
is  always  consciously  active  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  Is  it  always  active? 

I believe  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  best  philoso- 
phers that  the  soul  is  never  in  a state  of  perfect  in- 
activity. Indeed  we  can  not  even  conceive  the  soul 
to  exist  apart  from  its  acts  and  modifications.  If 
either  thought  or  mind  ever  had  a beginning,  they 
must  have  had  the  same  beginning.  Thought  with- 
out mind  we  know  to  be  impossible,  and  mind  with- 
out mental  action  is  as  unthinkable  as  matter  with- 
out extension. 

While  activity,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
product  of  mind,  it  must  also  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  attributes  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
mind. 

Locke  believes  that  often  in  sleep  the  soul  is  free 
from  all  activity.  “I  confess  myself,”  he  says,  “to 
have  one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  preceive 
itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas;  nor  can  I conceive 
it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul  always  to  think 
than  for  the  body  always  to  move.  The  percept- 
ion of  ideas  being  a,s  I conceive  to  the  soul,  what 
motion  is  to  the  body;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its 
operations.” 

LeiDnitz  claims  that  the  soul  is  never  without  act- 
ivity, even  in  sleep,  but  that  it  is  not  conscious  of  all 
its  activity. 

But  Kant  claims  that  an  inactive  force  is  a force 
that  is  not;  that  a mind  without  activity  is  a mind 
without  existence  t that  there  is.no  sleep  without  a 
dream;  that  to  cease  to  dream  would  be  to  cease  to 
be;  and  that  those  who  believe  they  have  not  dreamt 
have  only  forgotten  their  dreams. 

In  speaking  of  the  rapidity  of  mental  action,  he 
says  that  we  can  dream  more  in  a minute  than  we  can 
act  in  a day,  and  that  this  great  rapidity  of  thought  in 
sleep  accounts  for  us  often  being  unable  to  recall  the 
dream. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  agrees  with  Kant,  and 
claims,  though  not  perhaps  consistently  with  what  he 
has  said  of  unconscious  mental  activity,  that  the 
mind  is  not  only  always  active  but  always  conscious 
of  its  activity  in  sleep. 

He  shows  that  Locke  erroneously  considered  lack 
of  recollection  to  be  proof  of  mental  inactivity.  In 
support  of  his  views  he  gives  us  the  result  of  his 
personal  experience  which  may  be  verified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one. 

He  caused  himself  to  be  suddenly  awakened  at 
different  hours  of  the  night,  and  in  every  case  he 
found  himself  in  a dream. 

We  are  very  often  unable  to  recall  in  the  morning 
anything  that  passed  through  our  minds  in  the 
night,  yet  if  we  had  been  suddenly  aroused  from 
sleep  at  any  time  of  night,  it  is  likely  that  we  would 
have  found  ourselves  either  in  the  midst  of  a dream 
or  in  the  beginning  of  one. 

This  as  well  as  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  som- 
nambulism shows  that  for  the  mind  to  be  without 


modifications  is  one  thing,  and  that  inability  to  re- 
collect those  modifications  is  quite  a different  thing. 

M.  Jouffroy,  a very  distinguished  French  psy- 
chologist, has  explained  this  point  in  a manner  so 
interesting  and  so  instructive  that  I feel  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from  him  a somewhat 
lengthy  passage: 

“The  Mind  Frequently  Awake  when  the 
Senses  are  Asleep. — I have  never  well  understood 
those  who  admit  that  in  sleep  the  mind  is  dormant. 
When  we  dream,  we  are  assuredly  asleep,  and 
assuredly  also  our  mind  is  not  asleep,  because  it 
thinks;  it  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  the  mind  fre- 
quently wakes  when  the  senses  are  in  slumber. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  never  sleeps  along 
with  them.  To  sleep  is  for  the  mind  not  to  dream; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there 
are  in  sleep  moments  in  which  the  mind  does  not 
dream.  To  have  no  recollection  of  our  dreams,  does 
not  prove  that  we  have  not  dreamt;  for  it  can  be 
often  proved  that  we  have  dreamt,  although  the 
dream  has  left  no  trace  on  our  memory. 

“Probable  that  the  Mind  is  Always 
Awake. — The  fact,  then,  that  the  mind  sometimes 
wakes  while  the  senses  are  asleep,  is  thus  establish- 
ed; whereas  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  sleeps  along 
with  them  is  not.  The  probability,  therefore,  is, 
that  it  wakes  always.  It  would  require  contra- 
dictory facts  to  destroy  the  force  of  this  induction, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  every  fact  seems  to  confirm. 
I shall  proceed  to  analyze  some  of  these  which  ap- 
pear to  me  curious  and  striking.  They  manifestly 
imply  this  conclusion,  that  the  mind,  during  sleep, 
is  not  in  a peculiar  state,  but  that  its  activity  is 
carried  on  precisely  as  when  awake. 

“Induction  of  Facts  in  Support  of  this  Con- 
clusion.— When  an  inhabitant  of  the  province 
comes  to  Paris,  his  sleep  is  at  first  disturbed,  and 
continually  broken,  by  the  noise  of  the  carriages 
passing  under  his  window.  He  soon,  however,  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  turmoil,  and  ends  by  sleep- 
ing at  Paris  as  he  slept  in  his  village. 

“The  noise,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  makes 
an  equal  impression  on  his  senses.  How  comes 
it  that  this  noise  at  first  hinders,  and  then, 
at  length,  does  not  hinder  him  from  sleeping? 

“The  state  of  waking  presents  analagous  facts. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  a book,  when  surrounded  by  persons  engaged 
in  conversation;  at  length,  however,  we  acquire  this 
faculty.  A man  unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  of  the 
streets  of  Paris  is  unable  to  think  consecutively 
while  walking  through  them;  a Parisian  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty. He  meditates  as  tranquilly  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  and  bustle  of  men  and  carriages  as  he 
could  in  the  center  of  the  forest.  The  analogy  be- 
tween these  facts,  taken  from  the  state  of  waking, 
and  the  fact  which  I mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment, taken  from  the  state  of  sleep,  is  so  close,  that 
the  explanation  of  the  former  should  throw  some 
light  upon  the  latter.  We  shall  attempt  this  ex- 
planation.” 

Analysis  and  Explanation  of  these  Phenom- 
ena. Attention  and  Distraction. — Attention  is 
the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind  to  an  object.  It 
is  established,  by  experience,  that  we  can  not  give  our 
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attention  to  two  different  objects  at  the  same  time 
Distraction  (vtre  distrait ) is  the  removal  of  our  atten- 
tion from  a matter  with  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
our  bestowal  of  it  on  another  which  crosses  us.  In 
distraction,  attention  is  only  diverted  because  it  is  at- 
tracted by  a new  perception  or  idea,  soliciting  it  more 
strongly  than  that  with  which  it  is  occupied;  and  this 
diversion  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  so- 
licitation is  weaker  on  the  part  of  the  intrusive  idea. 
All  experience  proves  this.  The  more  strongly  atten- 
tion is  applied  to  a subject,  the  less  susceptible  is  it 
of  distraction;  thus  it  is,  that  a book  which  awakens 
a lively  curiosity  retains  the  attention  captive ; a per- 
son occupied  with  a matter  affecting  his  life,  his  repu- 
tation, or  his  fortune,  is  not  easily  distracted;  he  sees 
nothing,  he  understands  nothing  of  what  passes 
around  him ; we  say  that  he  is  deeply  preoccupied.  In 
like  manner,  the  greater  our  curiosity,  or  the  more  cu- 
rious the  things  are  spoken  of  around  us,  the  less  able 
we  are  to  rivet  our  attention  on  the  book  we  read.  In 
like  manner,  also,  if  we  are  waiting  in  expectation  of 
any  one,  the  slightest  noises  occasion  distraction,  as 
these  noises  may  be  the  signal  of  the  approach  we  an- 
ticipate. All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  distrac- 
tion results  only  when  the  intrusive  idea  solicits  us 
more  strongly  than  that  with  which  we  are  occupied. 

“Hence  it  is  that  the  stranger  in  Paris  cannot  think 
in  the  bustle  of  the  streets.  The  impressions  which 
assail  his  eyes  and  ears  on  every  side  being  for  him  the 
signs  of  things  new  or  little  known,  when  they  reach 
his  mind,  interest  him  more  strongly  than  the  matter 
even  to  which  he  would  apply  his  thoughts.  Each  of 
these  impressions  announces  a cause  which  may  be 
beautiful,  rare,  curious,  or  terrific;  the  intellect  can- 
not refrain  from  turning  out  to  verify  the  fact.  It 
turns  out,  however,  no  longer  when  experience  has 
made  it  familiar  with  all  that  can  strike  the  senses  on 
the  streets  of  Paris ; it  remains  within,  and  no  longer 
allows  itself  to  be  deranged. 

“The  other  admits  of  a similar  explanation.  To 
read  without  distraction  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown 
company,  would  be  impossible.  Curiosity  would  be 
too  strong.  This  would  also  be  the  case  if  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  were  very  interesting.  But  in  a 
familiar  circle,  whose  ordinary  topics  of  conversation 
are  well  known,  the  ideas  of  the  book  make  an  easy 
conquest  of  our  thoughts. 

“The  will,  likewise,  is  of  some  avail  in  resisting 
distraction.  Hot  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  atten- 
tion when  disquieted  and  curious;  but  it  can  recall, 
and  not  indulge  it  in  protracted  absences,  and,  by 
constantly  remitting  it  to  the  object  of  its  volition, 
the  interest  of  this  object  becomes  at  last  predomi- 
nant. Rational  considerations,  and  the  necessity  of 
remaining  attentive  likewise  exert  an  influence;  they 
come  in  aid  of  the  idea,  and  lend  it,  so  to  speak,  a 
helping  hand  in  concentrating  on  it  the  attention. 

“Distraction  and  Hon-Distr  action  Matters 
of  Intelligence. — But,  howsoever  it  may  be  with 
all  these  petty  influences,  it  remains  evident  that  dis- 
traction and  non-distraction  are  neither  of  them 
matters  of  sense,  but  both  matters  of  intelligence. 
It  is  not  the  senses  which  become  accustomed  to 
hearing  the  noises  of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of 
conversation,  and  which  end  in  being  less  affected  by 
them;  if  we  are  at  first  vehemently  affected  by  the 


noises' of  the  street  or  drawing-room,  and  then  little 
or  not  at  all,  it  is  because  at  first  attention  occupies 
itself  with  these  impressions  and  afterwards  neglects 
them;  when  it  neglects  them  it  is  not. diverted  from 
its  object,  and  distraction  does  not  take  place;  when, . 
on  the  contrary,  it  accords  them  notice,  it  abandons 
its  object,  and  is  then  distraction. 

“We  may  observe,  in  support  of  this  conclusion, 
that  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  renders  us 
sometimes  highly  sensible  to  these,  as  occurs  in 
savages  and  in  the  blind;  sometimes  again,  almost 
insensible  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  apathy  of 
the  Parisian  for  the  noise  of  the  carriages.  If  the 
effect  were  physical,  if  it  depended  on  the  body  and 
not  on  the  mind,  there  would  be  a contradiction  for 
the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  either  blunts 
the  organ  or  sharpens  it;  it  could  not  at  once  have 
two,  and  two  contrary  effects — it  could  have  only 
one.  The  fact  is,  it  neither  blunts  nor  sharpens;  the 
organ  remains  the  same;  the  same  sensations  are 
determined;  but  when  these  sensations  interest  the 
mind,  it  applies  itself  to  them,  and  becomes  accustom- 
ed to  their  discrimination;  when  they  do  not  interest 
it,  it  becomes  accustomed  to  neglect,  and  does  not 
discriminate  them.  This  is  the  whole  mystery;  the 
phenomenon  is  psychological  not  physiological. 

Application  of  the  Foregoing  Analysis  to 
the  Phenomena  of  Sleep. — “Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  consider  whether 
analogy  does  not  demand  a similar  explanation  of  the 
fact  which  we  stated  at  the  commencement.  What 
takes  place  when  a noise  hinders  us  from  sleeping? 
The  body,  fatigued  begins  to  slumber;  then,  of  a 
sudden,  the  senses  are  struck,  and  we  awake:  then 
fatigue  regains  the  ascendant,  we  relapse  into  drowsi- 
ness, which  is  soon  again  interrupted;  and  so  on  for 
a certain  continuance^  When,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  accustomed  to  noise,  the  impressions  it  makes  no 
longer  disturb  our  first  sleep ; the  drowsiness  is  pro- 
longed, and  we  fall  asleep.  That  the  senses  are  more 
torpid  in  sleep  than  in  our  waking  state  is  not  a 
matter  of  doubt.  But  when  I am  once  asleep,  they 
are  then  equally  torpid  on  the  first  night  of  my  arri- 
val in  Paris  as  on  the  hundredth.  The  noise  being 
the  same,  they  receive  the  same  impressions,  which 
they  transmit  in  equal  vivacity  to  the  mind.  .Whence 
comes  it,  then,  that  on  the  first  night  I am  awaken- 
ed, and  not  on  the  hundredth?  The  physical  facts 
are  identical;  the  difference  can  only  originate  in 
the  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  distraction  and  of  non- 
distraction in  the  waking  state.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  soul  has  fallen  asleep  along  with  the  body; 
on  this  hypothesis,  the  slumber  would  be  equally 
deep  in  both  cases,  for  the  mind  and  for  the  senses, 
and  we  should  be  unable  to  see  why  in  the  one  case 
it  was  aroused  more  than  in  the  other.  It  remains, 
therefore;  certain  that  it  does  not  sleep  like  the  body, 
and  that,  in  the  one  case,  disquieted  by  unusual  im- 
pressions, it  awakens  the  senses  to  inquire  what  is 
the  matter;  whilst  in  the  other,  knowing  .by  experi- 
ence of  what  external  fact  these  impressions  are  the 
sign,  it  remains  tranquil,  and  does  not  disturb  the 
senses  to  obtain  a useless  explanation. 


He  approacheth  nearest  to  the  gods  who  knows  how 
to  be  silent,  even  though  he  is  in  the  right. — Cato. 
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SUGGESTION'S  TO  TEACHERS.— A CHAPTER 
OF  “ THINGS  TO  DO." 

By  S.  F.  Fikstbk,  Co.  Supt.  Bremer  Oo.,  low#. 

. (The  following  article  wan  printed  as  n circular  uiid  sent  tile  teach- 
ers of  Bremer  county.  It  contains  so  many  good  suggestions  that  we 
publish  it  in  full.— Editor.) 

The  observations  I have  made  during  my  visits,  to 
your  schools  induced  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  of  “Things  to  Do.”  It  is  hoped  that 
you  will  not  only  read  this  circular,  but  that  you  will 
thoroughly  study  it  and  practice  what  it  teaches. 
Happy  is  that  teacher  and  prosperous  that  school 
that,  when  the  county  superintendent  pays  his  semi 
annual  visit  shad  be  found  so  doing.  I am  frequently 
consulted  by  directors,  who  are  seeking  teachers,  in 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  several  applicants  to  teach 
a good  school.  In  every  such  instance  I invariably 
turn  to  my  record  of  visits  made  and  recommend  the 
one  having  the  highest  mark  in  actual  practice.  The 
greater  part  of  such  record  is  obtained  from  a 
personal  inspection  of  your  school  covering  each  and 
every  point  mentioned  in  this  chapter  of  “Things  to 
Do.”  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Do  visit  the  school  house  in  company  with  the 
director  before  beginning  your  school  and  suggest 
the  repairs  and  apparatus  needed  in  order  to  do  good 
work.  Your  suggestions  should  include  a granite 
water  pail,  dipper,  wash  basin,  towels,  soap, shovel, ash- 
pan,  broom  and  duster.  At  this  time  examine  the  win- 
dows and  see  that  they  can  he  lowered  from  the  top. 

Do  have  order  the  first  day.  A teacher  who  has 
poor  government  the  first  day  is  on  the  down  grade  to 
failure.  . Make  but  few  promises  and  in  no  case  fail 
to  keep  them.  More  failures  in  government  are  due 
to  threatenings  of  punishment  which  are  not  carried 
out  than  to  all  other  causes  combined. 

Do  ventilate  the  school  room.  Don’t  expect  the 
<foul  air  to  escape  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor. 
Remember  that  the  warm  vitiated  air  naturally  rises 
and  is  found  near  the  ceiling  and  to  raise  the  window 
from  the  bottom  does  not  permit  its  speedy  exit. 
Have  at  least  two  windows  lowered  on  the  side  op 
posite  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing  and  do 
not  attempt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room  by 
shutting  off  all  means  of  ventilation. 

Do  keep  the  school  room  neat  and  clean.  Sweep 
the' floor  each  evening  and  dust  the  desks  next  morn- 
ing. I have  seen  unused  desks  so  covered  with  dust 
that  one  could  use  them  for  object  lessons  illustrating 
the  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  crust.  I do  not  approve 
of  such  a state  of  things,  and  I claim  that  a rusty 
and  dusty  stove  and  an  unswept  floor  are  as  much 
out  of  place  in  the  school  room  as  in  the  home.  I 
have  known  teachers  of  culture  and  refinement  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  the  work  of  polishing  the  stove 
themselves,  rather  than  teach  in  such  a state  of  un- 
tidiness. Yes,  thank  God,  we  have  teachers  in  Bremer 
county  who  have  been  seen  mopping  their  school 
house  floors  and  washing  the  windows,  and  that  too 
without  a thought  of  fame!  Ornament  the  walls 
with  pictures,  mottoes,  maps,  charts,  evergreens  and 
flowers.  You  will  thus  make  your  schoolroom  home- 
like and  attractive  and  exert  a powerful  influence  for 
cleanliness,  neatness  and  order. 

Do  insist  on  having  window'  curtains.  If  the  di- 
rectors refuse  to  buy  them,  you  can  use  newspapers 
ornamented  by  cutting  a scalloped  edge. 


Do  have  a programme  and  have  the  time  down  for 
each  recitation.  Keep  your  register  according  to  in- 
structions and  have  it  at  the  school  house  when  the 
county  superintendent  calls,  as  he  will  wish  to  see  it. 
Arrange  the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  the  surname 
first.  Keep  the  record  on  paper,  transfering  it  to  tl  e 
register  every  two  weeks.  Mark  the  days  present, 
using  the  upper  square  for  forenoon  and  the  lowi  r 
one  for  afternoon.  You  need  not  fill  out  the  weekly 
summary,  but  at  the  close  of  the  term  fill  out  the 
total  days  attendance  of  each  pupil  in  the  column 
for  that  purpose.  Do  not  transfer  the  name  of  any 
pupil  to  Che  register  until  he  has  attended  five  days. 

Do  endeavor  to  have  the  pupils  attend  regularly 
and  have  some  interesting  opening  exercises  that  will 
prevent  tardiness.  Inquire  of  the  parents  as  the 
cause,  when  pupils  are  absent  and  try  to  induce 
them  to  send  their  children  every  day. 

Do  keep  a careful  supervision  over  the  outhouses. 
Examine  them  each  day  at  the  close  of  school  and 
see  that  they  are  swept  and  kept  clean. 

Do  insist  on  the  proper  pauses  and  inflections  be- 
ing given  at  the  punctuation  marks.  Many  parents 
justly  complain  because  their  children  “do  not  know 
enough  to  stop  at  periods.”  Do  not  require  pupils  to 
memorize  the  definitions  in  the  readers,  but,  instead 
of  this,  have  them  use  the  words  in  sentences  and 
have  them  bring  the  sentences  to  the  class  neatly  and 
correctly  written  on  slates  or  scratch  books.  Have 
the  primer  class  to  recite  four  times  a day  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session  while  their  senses  are  active. 
Have  them  prepare  the  next  lesson  immediately  on 
going  to  their  seats,  after  which,  if  the  weather  is 
pleasant,  they  may  be  allowed  to' go  out  to  play.  They 
should  have  work  enough  to  keep  them  employed  in 
study,  busy  work,  and  reciting  during  one  hour  of 
each  quarter-day  session 

Do  use  the  words  found  at  the  head  of  each  read- 
ing lesson  as  a pronouncing  drill  and  not  attempt  to 
read  the  selection  till  every  word  is  known  at  sight. 
The  united  attention  of  the  class  can  be  best  secured 
by  pronouncing  the  Words  from  the  blackboard. 

Do  have  the  pupils  take  the  reading  lessons  in  the 
order  observed  in  the  text  book.  The  lessons  in  good 
text  books  are  graded  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
author  and  they  are  intended  to  be  read  in  that  order. 
In  teaching  reading  the  teacher  should  have  a book 
and  have  his  attention  fully  upon  the  work;  do  not’ 
attempt  to  teach  a reading  class  and  fix  fires  or  do 
examples  in  arithmetic  at  the  same  time.  AVhen 
criticism  is  needed  the  teacher  should  give  it  and  then 
have  the  pupil  again  read  the  paragraph  that  he  may 
profit  by  the  criticism.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  point 
out  a pupils  errors;  he  must  be  made  to  correct  them, 
and  the  paragraph  should  not  be  passed  until  the  pu- 
pil reads  it  correctly  and  gives  due  attention  to  the 
marks  of  punctuation.  He  should  be  required  to 
reread  the  paragraph  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
read  it  entire  without  a mistake. 

Do  read  the  preface  of  the  text  books  you  are 
teaching.  It  is  a special  letter  from  the  author  to  the 
teacher,  showing  how  he  wishes  his  book  to  be  taught. 
Do  not  advance  pupils  from  a lower  to  a higher  read- 
er until  they  can  pronounce  at  sight  every  word  in 
the  lower  book.  I have  heard  of  teachers  whose  only 
boast  was  that  they  had  put  the  2d  reader  class  into 
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the  3d,  when  on  hearing  the  said  pupils  read  it  was 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  they  had  really  never  com- 
pleted the  1st. 

Do  have  pupils  repeat  the  pronunciation  orally, 
after  you,  of  all  words  they  ask  you  to  pronounce  for 
them. 

Do  send  written  notices  to  parents  when  their 
children  need  new  books  and  give  the  name  of  the 
author  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  study.  In  this 
way  much  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  mixed  books 
will  be  obviated. 

Do  begin  school  at  9 o’clock  and  dismiss  as  prompt- 
ly at  4.  Have  your  intermissions  regularly  and  do 
not  run  over  or  under  time.  Do  have  writing  every- 
day and  have  every-  member  take  part  either  with 
pen,  pencil  or  chalk.  No.  3 copy  book  is  well  suited 
to  a mixed  school. 

Do  examine  and  mark  the  mistakes  in  every  class 
of  slate  busy  work,  giving  special  attention  to  spell- 
ing, capitalization  and  marks  of  punctuation.  Un- 
less the  work  is  looked  over,  the  lesson  is  “-without 
form  and  void.” 

Do  give  oral  lessons  to  the  primary-  class  in  physi- 
ology, including  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  thus  observe  the  law 
in  this  matter. 

Do  seat  your  pupils  yourself  and  allow  but  one  on 
a seat  wherever  the  number  will  admit  of  such  ar- 
rangement. 

Do  have  pupils  remove  their  overshoes  while  in  the 
school  room  and  thus  practice  hygiene  as  well  as 
teach  it. 

Do  exercise  control  over  the  pupils  at  noons  and 
recesses  and  see  that  there  is  no  loud,  boisterous  or 
rough  conduct  in  the  school  room  at  such  intermis- 
sions. The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  regard  the 
schoolroom  as  an  enlarged  parlor. 

Do  have  the  pupils  do  their  own  work.  A teacher 
might  as  well  expect  a pupil  to  thrive  physically  by 
eating  his  dinners  for  him  as  to  expect  him  to  thrive 
mentally  by  doing  his  thinking  for  him.  The  pupil 
must  be  led  to  correct  his  own  errors,  not  from  the 
direct  dictation  of  the  teacher  but  by  a series  of  skill- 
ful questions  leading  up  to  and  vividly  bringing  out 
the  fallacy  of  the  error  under  consideration. 

Do  insist  on  politeness.  Have  the  pupils  address 

you  as  Mr. or  Miss . We  do  not  address 

other  workers  by  their  calling. 

Do  have  general  exercises  at  least  every  two  weeks. 
Let  them  consist,  in  part  of  speaking,  and  composi- 
tion writing  on  familar  subjects. 

Do  take  at  least  one  educational  journal.  If  un- 
decided which  to  take,  consult  the  county  superinten- 
dent, who  can  show  you  specimen  copies  of  at  least 
a dozen  different  journals. 

Do  remember  that  the  old  adage,  “Knowledge  is 
power,”  is  never  truer  than  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
Exact,  full,  and  complete  knowledge  of  a subject 
gives  the  teacher  that  self  confidence  necessary  to  the 
best  presentation  of  it  and  inspires  the  pupil  to  search 
for  information  outside  the  one  little  text  book. 

Do  remember  that  to  teach  properly  requires  care- 
ful and  daily  preparation.  One  of  our  leading  educa- 
tors says:  “The  moment  any  man  ceases  to  be  a 
systematic  student  he  ceases  to  be  an  effective  teach- 


er.” What  a reflection  this  sentiment  is  on  the  so- 
called  “rusty”  teacher! 

Do  read  this  circular  as  often  as  once  a month  and 
compare  your  school  room  and  methods  of  instruction 
with  the  suggestions  herein  set  forth.  If  there  are 
suggestions  you  think  incompatible  with  your  ideas, 
hafe  a talk  with  the  county  superintendent  about 
them,  and  at  all  times  feel  at  liberty  to  consult  him 
whenever  you  think  he  can  assist  you  in  any  way  in 
your  school  work.  He  will  be  found  at  his  office  on 
.Saturdays. 

Do  attend  the  teacher’s  meetings  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday of  each  month.  For  program  of  these  meetings 
see  the  county  papers. 

Do  attend  the  county  institute.  None  but  “dead” 
teachers  are  exempt  from  this  obligation.  Teachers 
holding  professional  certificates,  having  had  large 
experience  and  attended  many  institutes,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  “dead”  teachers.  They  have 
earned  a respite  from  these  obligations:  nevertheless, 
I am  pleased  to  state  that  nearly  all  attend.  If 
they  thus  feel  the  need  of  these  schools  of  methods, 
what  a powerful  lever  for  good  they  must  be  to  the 
young  and  inexperinenced! 


GOVERNMENT  QUESTIONS. 


I.  What  are  customs?  Where  and  by  whom  are 
they  collected?  Do  you  pay  any  of  this  tax  on  things 
that  you  eat?  That  you  wear?  Name  some  articles 
in  common  use  on  which  a tax  is  collected  in  this  way. 
• 2.  On  w-hat  articles  is  internal  revenue  collected? 

3.  How  does  the  government  make  a profit  on  coin- 
age? What  is  bullion?  What  is  an  assay? 

4.  How  did  the  United  States  acquire  land? 

5.  What  are  letters  patent? 

6.  What  is  the  government’s  relations  to  the  Pa- 
cific railways? 

7.  How  is  the  tax  on  national  banks  levied? 

8.  Tell  about  “customs,  penalties  and  forfeitures.” 

9.  Give  the  route  of  the  Pacific  railways.  What 
important  cities  do  they  touch? 

10.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  an  “Indian  reserva- 
tion.” 

II.  Tell  about  the  Soldiers’  Home. 

12.  Explain  why  there  is  a tax  on  sealskins. 

13.  How  is  the  immigrant  fund  collected? 

14.  What  property  does  the  United  States  own  in 
your  vicinity? 

15.  Tell  something  about  the  public  land  survey. 

16.  Where  is  most  of  the  public  land  located? 

17.  How  does  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  differ  from  that  of  the  states? 

18.  Where  is  the  surplus  money  of  the  LTnited 
States  deposited? 

19.  Tell  about  the  railway  mail  service. 

20.  What  is  meant  by  “civil  expenses”? 

21.  What  dealings  does  the  United  States  have 
with  other  nations? 

22.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  Indian  service. 

23.  Who  receive  pensions  from  the  United  States? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors? 

25.  What  does  the  “naval  establishment”  consist 
of? — Selected. 
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TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Pike  Co.,  III.,  J.  B.  Graog,  Co.  Supt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Name  the  books  on  teaching  you  have  read, and 
give  something  from  each. 

2.  Give  an  idea  of  what  you  would  do  with  a class 
just  entering  school  in  reading  and  in  numbers. 

3.  Why  should  the  teacher  make  it  his  daily  duty 
to  thoroughly  prepare  every  lesson? 

4.  State  the  source  of  money  from  which  teachers 
are  paid. 

5.  What  advantages  are  there  in  a well  arranged 
program? 

6.  What  is  the'  natural  order  of  educating  a child? 

7.  Name  five  proper  incentives  to  study. 

8.  Name  seven  means  of  securing  good  order. 

9.  To  what  can  a failure  to  maintain  order  in  school 
usually  be  traced? 

10.  * What  are  the  essentials  among  the  habits  of  the 
teacher? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Into  how  many  groups  are  the  small  letters  di- 
vided? Give  the  grouping. 

2.  Into  how  many  groups  are  capital  letters  divid- 
ed? Give  the  grouping. 

3.  All  the  capital  letters  are  based  on  three  princi- 
ples. Give  these  principles. 

. 4.  Into  how  many  spaces  is  the  scale  of  writing 
divided?  Give  the  letters  which  occupy  one  space. 

5.  Copy  the  following  in  your  best  style:  “Man 

has  the  right  to  speak,  think  and  write  with  freedom 
upon  subjects;  but  he  has  no  right  to  force  his  opinion 
upon  others  or  to  persecute  those  who  differ  from  him 
in  belief.” 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  rule  for  final  e and  give  example. 

2.  Give  rule  for  y preceded  by  a consonant,  give 
example. 

3.  Define  accent,  prefix,  suffix,  root,  synonym, 
primitive,  derivative,  compound  words. 

READING. 

1.  What  is  pronunciation? 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  reading? 

3.  What  should  be  considered  good  reading? 

4.  Define  emphasis,  monotone. 

5.  Give  the  abbreviation  of  the  following  words: 
Avenue,  example,  namely,  volume,  secretary,  doctor  of 
music,  company,  April,  amount  and  Thursday. 

arithmetic.  — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  When  should  children  begin  to  study  numbers? 
What  appliances  are  necessary  for  successful  number 
teaching,  and  how  can  a teacher  secure  these,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  them? 

2.  f bu.  plus  .875  pk.  plus  1\  qts.  plus  J of  f of  a 
pt.  equal  what? 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a floor  18 J feet  long 
by  16.4  feet  wide,  carpet  § of  a yard  wide,  at  $2£  a 
yard? 

4.  Draw  a diagram  and  locate  the  E.  J of  the  N. 
E.  J of  the  S.  W.  J,  and  the  W.  f of  the  N.  W.  \ of 
the  S.  E.  J of  a section  of  land.  What  is  the  land 
worth  at  5 cents  a square  rod? 

5.  Define  a common  fraction,  also  decimal.  How 
would  you  reduce  a common  fraction  to  a decimal? 


How  would  you  reduce  a decimal  to  a common  frac- 
tion? 

6.  A note  for  $470.66  drawn  at  60  days  is  dis- 
counted at  bank  at  6 per  cent.,  what  are  the  proceeds? 

7.  24  is  § per  cent,  of  what  number? 

8.  Divide  $1200  between  A and  B so  that  A’s 
money  may  be  to  B’s  as  2 is  to  7. 

9.  For  how  long  must  $650  be  at  interest  at  8 
per  cent,  per  annum  to  amount  to  $864.50? 

10.  An  agent  sold  45  sewing  machines  at  $75 
apiece,  and  9 at  $125  each,  and  deducting  his  com- 
missions, remitted  $3,375  to  the  company  as  pro- 
ceeds; what  was  his  rate  of  commission? 

grammar. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  Give  voice,  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: did,  might  have  tried,  has  been  made,  will 
have  been  sold,  to  go,  was,  can  run,  has  worked,  to 
have  been  discovered. 

2.  Write  a sentence  containing  a phrase  modify- 
ing the  subject,  liewrite  the  sentence,  expanding 
the  phrase  into  a clause. 

3.  Analyze;  Reason’s  whole  pleasure, all  the  joys  of 
sense  lie  in  three  words — health,  peace  and  com- 
petence. 

4.  Make  each  of  the  following  terms  indicate 
possession,  and  join  an  appropriate  name  denoting 
the  thing  possessed:  William  the  Conqueror,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  attorney  at  law,  somebody  else, 
enemy,  man  of  war. 

5.  Correct  and  tell  why: 

Let  they  and  their  friends  pass. 

The  velvet  feels  smoothly. 

• Four  months  rent  are  due. 

She  is  a poor  widow  woman. 

Rooms  for  gentlemen  that  are  heated  with 
steam. 

6.  Define  Syntax  and  give  five  of  the  rules. 

7.  Write  four  short  sentences;  in  the  first  use  a 
noun  in  the  nominative  case  by  apposition;  in  the 
second,  use  a transitive  verb  in  the  indicative  mode, 
past  tense;  in  the  third  use  a qualifying  adjective  in 
the  superlative  degree;  in  the  fourth  use  a verb  with 
both  a direct  and  an  indirect  object. 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  speech.  Which  is  the  most 
important  and  why?  Write  a sentence  containing 
all  the  parts  of  speech,  naming  each  part. 

9.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  plurals  of  the 
following  words  are  correctly  given:  Index,  sugar, 
money,  radius,  beef. 

10.  Neatly  diagram  the  following:  Be  not  so 

greedy  of  popular  applause,  as  to  forget  that  the 
same  breath  which  blows  up  a fire  may  blow  it  out 
again. 

geography. — Time  sixty  minutes. 

1.  From  what  countries  do  we  import  coffee,  sugar, 
molasses,  tea  and  tobacco?  What  determines  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Tropics  and  Polar  circles? 

2.  What  is  the  capital,  metropolis  and  form  of 
government  of  Brazil,  Germany,  Peru,  Ireland,  Rus- 
sia and  India?  Name  the  ocean  currents. 

3.  On  what  waters  would  you  sail  in  going  from 
Calcutta  to  St.  Petersburg?  What  cities  would  you 
pass  on  a trip,  by  water,  from  Chicago  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence? 

4.  On  what  waters  and  in  what  countries  are  these 
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cities?  Dantzic,  Glasgow,  Bremen,  Bordeaux,  Bel- 
grade, Bombay,  Cologne,  Trieste,  Odessa  and  Turin? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  volcanoes?  What  is  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

6.  What  ocean  is  west  of  the  north  pole?  What 
has  the  flora  of  any  locality  to  do  with  its  fauna? 

7.  Name  the  largest  five  cities  inEurope,  America? 

8.  Name  the  five  great  races  of  mankind  commenc- 
ing with  the  highest  type  of  civilization. 

9.  Locate  Honoluiu,  Borgne,  Pampas,  Ceylon, 
Mocha,  Singapore,  Tagus,  St.  Elias. 

10.  Draw  a map  of  Pike  county  and  locate  the 
townships  according  to  name,  number  and  range,  a. 
Bound  your  township,  fr.Bound  your  county  and  state. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  explorations  of  the  Cabots,  Balboa, 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  Name 
the  nations  who  were  rivals  in  the  early  explorations. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  following  settlements: 
Plymouth,  the  New  Haven  colony,  the  settlement  of 
New  York,  and  the  settlement  of  Illinois. 

8.  Name  the  Inter-Colonial  wars  between  1689 
and  1768.  What  were  the  Stamp  Act,  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance and  Meeting  Act? 

v"'?.  Give  an  account  of  the  following  battles:  Lex- 
ington, Capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Battle  of  Trenton, 
and  the  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

*'~5.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  following  men: 
Benedict  Arnold,  Gen.  Green,  and  one  battle  each  was 
in. 

/^6.  Give  an  account  of  the  subjects  named  below; 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Dred  Scott  Decision,  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  Personal  Liberty  Bill. 

7.  Fort  Sumpter,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Island  No.  10, 
Murfreesboro,  Vicksburg,  and  Gettysburg,  and  describe 
the  battle  of  the  last  two,  giving  names  of  commanders 
on  both  sides. 

8.  Name  the  territory  purchased  by  the  United 
States  at  the  several  different  times  of  acquisition,  and 
the  states  that  have  been  formed  out  of  said  territory. 

9.  What  war  occurred  in  1776  in  the  United  States? 
In  1812?  Name  the  states  that  have  been  admitted 
during  the  last  six  years. 

A'fO.  What  is  the  Presidential  Succession  Law? 
Name  the  cabinet  officers  of  President  Hamson.  (f 

physiology  and  hygiene. — Time  sixty  minutes. 

1.  Define  Physiology,  Hygiene.  Why  is  a knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  essential? 

2.  Say  all  you  can  about  the  bones,  touching  on 
shape,  size,  structure,  three  uses,  why  some  are  hol- 
low etc.,  and  name  the  bones  of  the  head. 

3.  Describe  the  various  movements  of  the  arm, 
and  tell  what  muscles  are  used  in  executing  them. 

4.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
and  say  all  you  can  about  digestion. 

5.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  glands  of  the  skin 
and  prespiration. 

6.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation  and  minutely 
trace  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  back  again  to, 
that  cavity. 

7.  Describe  the  brain,  locate  the  spinal  cord,  and 
say  what  you  can  of  the  nervous  system. 

8.  Give  some  of  the  properties  of  alcohol.  Say 
what  you  can  about  its  evil  effects  upon  the  blood, 
the  brain  and  the  muscles. 


9.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  evil  effects  of 
narcotics  in  general. 

10.  Locate  the  thoracic  duct,  the  parotid  glands, 
the  kidneys,  and  give  the  functions  of  each. 

natural  philosophy. — Time  ninety  minutes. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  three  states  of  matter, 
and  give  the  two  classes  of  changes  to  which  matter 
is  subject. 

2.  Name  four  elementary  substances. 

3.  Define  motion  and  name  the  two  kinds. 

4.  State  the  differences  between  cohesion  and  ad- 
hesion, and  define  capillary  attraction. 

5.  Define  gravity.  Weight. 

6.  State  the  law  for  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies 
and  the  number  of  feet  a body  would  fall  in  6 
seconds. 

7.  Name  the  six  simple  machines  and  give  an  ex- 
ample of  each  kind. 

8.  How  do  liquids  transmit  pressure?  What  is  the 
pressure  of  water  at  a depth  of  16  feet? 

9.  How  is  statical  electricity  produced?  Give 
simple  illustrations  of  electrical  action.  Explain  the 
actions  of  conductors  and  non-conductors,  and  give 
example  of  each. 

10.  Describe  the  lightning  rod  and  how  it  protects. 

botany. — Time  sixty  minutes. 

1.  Define  Botany. 

2.  Of  what  does  each  plant  consist? 

3.  Describe  the  different  parts  of  a plant  and  as 
many  kinds  of  leaves  as  you  may  remember. 

4.  What  is  a compound  leaf? 

5.  Define  a tuber,  and  give  example. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a simple  primary  root. 

7.  Define  Calvx,  Corolla,  Petal,  Stamen,  and 
Pollen. 

8.  What  is  the  fruit  of  a plant?  Give  examples 
of  Fleshy  fruit  and  Stone  fruit. 

9.  Define  Endogen,  Exogen. 

10.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  plants. 

zoology. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
vertebrates?  Of  the  articulates? 

2.  Give  one  typical  example  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  vertebrates:  Mammals,  reptiles,  ba- 
trachians  or  amphibians,  fishes. 

3.  How  does  the  heart  of  a mammal  differ  from 
that  of  a reptile?  From  that  of  a fish? 

4.  Describe,  in  the  order  of  development,  the 
three  stages  in  the  life  of  an  insect. 

5.  Describe,  in  the  order  of  development,  the 
two  stages  in  the  life  of  a frog. 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  mastication  as  it  takes 
place  in  a bird. 

7.  Name  an  animal  which  yields  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  commerce,  respectively:  ivory, 
pearls,  musk,  isinglass,  ambergris,  mohair,  silk,  wax, 
dye  stuff. 

8.  Give  the  names  of  two  animals  that  hibernate. 

9.  How  do  the  following  organs  show  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  animals?  The  talons  of  the 
hawk?  The  teeth  of  a tiger?  The  neck  of  a giraffe? 
The  tongue  of  a cat? 

10.  How  many  kinds  of  honey  bees  are  hatched 
in  the  same  hive? 
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theory  and  practice. 

1.  How  would  you  classify  an  ungraded  school? 
How  many  classes  in  reading  would  you  have? 

2.  In  arranging  the  program  for  your  school,  how 
would  you  secure  a proper  amount  of  variety  for  the 
smaller  pupils,  and  suitable  periods  of  study  for  the 
older  ones? 

3.  What  objects  do  you  expect  to  secure  by  recita- 
tions? 

4.  For  what  purpose  do  you  desire  order  in  your 
school,  and  what  would  be  your  mode  of  discipline? 

5.  What  means  may  you  employ  to  give  moral  tone 
to.  your  school? 

6.  How  would  you  try  to  create  an  interest  in  a 
subject  that  seems  uninteresting  to  a class? 

7.  Would  you  keep  a record  of  recitations?  Of 
conduct?  What  use  would  you  make  of  them? 

8.  What  should  be  the  opening  exercises  of  a pub- 
lic school? 

9.  How  would  you  deal  with  tardiness? 

10.  Name  three  points  which  go  to  make  a good 
recitation. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  an  elementary  sound? 

2.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  our  language? 

3.  What  is  a vowel? 

4.  What  consonants  are  labials  and  which  palatals? 

5.  Give  a list  of  sub-vocals  and  aspirates. 

6.  What  is  a substitute? 

7.  What  substitute  has  “a”? 

8.  Mark  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  following  words: 
Alarm,  Italian,  moaning,  voices,  latitude,  institute. 

9.  Correct  the  following  and  indicate  accent: 
mutch,  conseave,  sepperate,  irrefragible,  irrefuteable. 

10.  How  do  you  teach  spelling? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  system  of  Penmanship  do  you  teach? 
Make  and  number  the  principles  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  capital  letters. 

2.  Give  method  of  teaching.  Give  directions  for 
position  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

3.  When  would  you  begin  to  teach  the  child  to 
write?  Would  you  have  him  begin  with  a pencil  or 
writh  pen  and  ink? 

4.  Draw  “the  staff”  used  in  penmanship.  On  this 
construct  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

5.  What  movement  exercises  do  you  use?  How  do 
you  explain  these  exercises  to  a class? 

I 6-10.  Write  a business  letter,  making  application 
for  a school.  This  will  be  graded  on  all  points  that 
should  enter  into  a good  business  letter. 

READING. 

1.  By  what  means  do  you  create  an  interest  in 
your  reading  class? 

2.  Give  in  detail  the  first  steps  in  the  methods  you 
would  employ  in  teaching  primary  classes. 

3.  How  can  you  tell  when  the  pupil  understands 
the  reading  lesson? 

4.  To  which  should  the  greater  attention  be  given, 
oral  or  silent  reading?  Why? 


5.  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a 
pupil  in  order  to  bring  out  the  thought  in  the  follow- 
ing selection.  “Kind  words  produce  their  own  image 
in  men’s  souls,  and  a beautiful  image  it  is.  They 
soothe  and  quiet  and  comfort  the  hearer.  They  shame 
him  out  of  his  sour,  morose,  unkind  feelings.  We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  use  kind  words  in  such  an 
abundance  as  they  ought  to  be  used.” — Pcutcal. 

6-10.  Bead  a selection  chosen  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. 

history.  ■* 

1.  Why  were  New  York  and  Virginia  bo  named? 

2.  Give  one  cause,  one  prominent  event  and  one 
result  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

4-5.  When,  where  and  why  was  the  United  States 
Constitution  adopted?  How  much  of  the  present 
Constitution  was  then  adopted? 

6.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  comprom- 
ise. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  John  Brown’s  raid.  * — 

8.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Cali-*-^ 
fornia. 

9.  What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill? 

10.  State  facts  as  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas;  Salmon 
P.  Chase;  Wendell  Philips;  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  (Se- 
lect any  two  names  from  the  above  list  about  which 
to  write  a short  biographical  sketch.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  physical  conditions  secure  a copious  rain- 
fall in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon? 

2.  Locate  five  great  sea-ports  of  Asia,  and  state 
the  conditions  which  have  given  them  commercial  im- 
portance. 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Java, 

Porto  Rico,  Glasgow,  Havana  and  Honduras? 

4.  Name  all  the  important  cities  on  the  Ohio  river, 
and  explain  the  commercial  relation  of  each  to  New 
Orleans. 

5.  What  direction  from  London  are  the  following 
cities:  Dublin,  Madrid,  Rome,  Rio  Janeiro  and  St. 
Petersburg? 

6.  Name  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  with  the  capital  and  sea-ports  of  each. 

7.  Compare  and  contrast  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America  with  the  south- 
ern slope  as  to  climate,  vegetation  and  condition  of 
commerce. 

8.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  imports  of  the 
United  States  and  the  place  or  country  from  which 
each  is  brought. 

9.  Indicate  the  three  regions  of  the  world  most 
likely  to  compete  successfully  with  the  United  States 
in  the  raising  of  wheat  and  give  reason  for  your  belief. 

10.  a.  Draw  a map  of  Gallatin  county  and  locate 
railroads,  towns  and  rivefs.  b.  Write  a short  sketch 
of  the  county,  giving  description  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  problem,  factor,  principle,  rule,  mental 
solution,  written  solution. 

2.  Explain  as  you  would  to  class,  the  inversion  of 
the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions. 
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3.  What  change  would  you  make  in  your  watch  in 
going  from  London,  England,  to  San  Francisco,  which 
is  in  longitude  122  deg.  26  min.  and  15  sec.  West? 

4.  Bought  75  shares  of  stock  ($50)  at  8 per  cent, 
discount,  gave  in  payment  a bill  of  exchange  on  New 
Orleans  for  $3000  at  4-5  per  cent,  premium,  and  the 
balance  in  cash,  how  much  cash  did  I pay? 

5.  A circular  piece  of  ground,  whose  radius  is  8 
rods,  is  worth  $500;  at  the  same  rate  what  is  the  value 
of  a circular  piece  whose  radius  is  20  rods? 

6.  If  my  investment  in  stocks  at  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count pays  5 per  cent.,  at  what  price  should  the  same 
stock  be  bought  to  pay  6 per  cent.? 

7.  A company  took  a risk  at  m2\  per  cent.,  and  re- 
insured 3-5  in  another  company  at  per  cent.;  the 
premium  received  exceeded  the  premium  paid  by  $72. 
What  was  the  amount  of  the  risk? 

8.  A,  B & C can  do  a job  of  work  in  12  days,  C 
can  do  it  in  24  days,  and  A in  34  days.  In  what  time 
can  B do  it  alone. 

9.  I sold  an  article  for  \ more  than  it  cost  me  to 
A,  who  sold  it  for  $5,  which  was  2-5  less  than  it  cost 
him.  What  did  it  cost  me? 

10.  The  boundaries  of  a square  and  circle  are  each 
twenty  feet.  Which  is  the  greater  and  how  much? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Diagram  or  analyze:  “It  seems  easier  to  do 
right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely  because  we  for- 
get that  when  to-morrow  comes  then  will  be  now.” 

2.  Parse,  seems,  easier,  merely,  that  and  now  in 
above  sentence. 

3.  Give  all  resemblances  and  differences  between 
conjunctions  and  conjunctive  adverbs. 

4.  Write  a sentence  containing  a.  a modal  adverb, 
b.  an  adverb  of  place,  c.  one  of  time,  d.  one  of  degree, 
and  e.  one  of  manner.  Designate  the  kind  of  adverb 
in  each  case. 

5.  Justify  or  correct  the  construction  of  each  of 
the  following  sentences,  giving  reason  for  any  change 
made:  a.  If  I were  rich,  1 would  give  to  the  poor. 
b.  Will  you  speak  to  him  or  shall  I?  c.  Niagara  Falls 
is  a grand  sight,  d.  Tomatoes  are  said  to  be  a very 
healthy  food.  e.  It  is  now  half  passed  4 o’clock. 

6.  Write  plural  possessive  of  the  following  nouns: 
Mouse,  man,  baby,  church,  negro. 

7.  What  parts  of  speech  may  be  used  as  direct 
modifiers  of  the  subject  of  a sentence?  What  parts  of 
speech  may  modify  the  copula? 

8.  Write  an  example  of  a substantive  clause  used 
a.  as  a subject  of  a verb,  b.  as  the  object  of  a verb,  c. 
as  a predicate  (or  complement)  and  d.  in  apposition 
with  some  other  element  in  the  sentence. 

9.  What  profit  would  you  expect  a student  of  gram- 
mar to  obtain  from  a well-chosen  course  of  literary 
reading  Explain  fully. 

10.  Tell  the  kind  of  sentence  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  and  distinguish  each  clause  as  co-or- 
dinate, principal  or  subordinate:  a.  O,  soft  are  the 
breezes  that  play  around  the  tomb.  b.  War  is  a tre- 
mendous evil  to  which  many  have  unhappily  resorted. 

o.  What  is  more  wonderful  than  the  human  eye,  that 
sees  all  around? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  At  what  age  should  the  child  be  taught  the 


elementary  facts  of  Physiology?  Give  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

2.  Define  anatomy;  physiology ; hygiene. 

3.  Describe  the  spinal  column,  first  as  to  its  gen- 
eral structure;  second,  its  function. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  muscles,  and  name 
their  leading  functions? 

5.  What  are  tendons?  Ligaments? 

6.  On  what  important  conditions  does  a healthy, 
vigorous,  muscular  system  depend? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  taking  cold  and  wbat  are  the 
best  preventives  of  cold? 

8.  Explain  the  general  structure  of  the  lungs. 
"What  are  their  leading  functions? 

9.  What  are  the  general  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  circulatory  system?  On  the  nervous 
system? 

10.  Present  an  outline  of  the  osseous  system,  as 
you  would  teach  the  subject  to  an  ordinary  class  in 
the  public  schools,  under  these  headings:  a.  Its  gen- 
eral structure  and  parts,  b.  Its  functions  in  the  or- 
ganism. c.  Its  Hygiene. 

Coles  Co.,  III.,  C.  T.  Feagan,  Co.  Supt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  would  you  classify  an  ungraded  school? 
How  many  classes  would  you  have  in  reading? 

2.  Make  a program  of  vour  last  school. 

3.  What  are  the  objects  of  recitations? 

4.  Give  your  mode  of  securing  and  maintaining 
order. 

5.  What  means  do  you  employ  to  give  moral  tone 
to  your  school? 

6.  How  would  you  create  an  interest  in  a subject 
that  seems  uninteresting  to  a class? 

7.  What  do  you  do  when  your  school  gets  tired 
and  listless? 

8.  What  are  your  opening  exercises? 

9.  How  do  you  deal  with  tardiness? 

10.  What  are  your  ideas  of  a good  recitation? 

READING. 

1.  Define  Elementary  Sound,  Phonetic  Analysis, 
Articulation.  Give  the  division  of  the  Elementary 
Sounds. 

2.  Define  Circumflex,  Monotone.  Give  examples 
of  each. 

3.  Define  Emphasis;  Absolute  and  Relative  Em- 
phasis. 

4.  What  is  an  Emphatic  Pause? 

5.  Define  Prose,  Poetry. 

PENMANSHH*> 

1.  Give  three  directions’  necessary  to  teach  writ- 
ing. y* 

2.  Give  the  principles  used  in  writing. 

3.  Analyze  the  following:  w,  y,  d,  k. 

4.  How  do  you  hold  your  pen?  Give  correct  way. 

5.  What  is  base  line,  head  line,  space? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Orthography,  give  three  rules  for  spelling, 
with  an  example  under  each  rule. 

2.  Define  prefix,  suffix,  give  example  of  each. 
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8.  Define  a primitive,  derivative  and  compound 
word.  Give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  diacritical  marking  of  the  following 
words:  Father,  farther,  owl,  hen,  hymeneal,  finance, 

granary. 

history.  ' 

1.  Give  the  dates  and  an  important  event  in  each 
administration. 

2.  Who  presided  over  the  convention  that  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Name  committee 
and  who  was  the  first  signer. 

3.  When  and  where  did  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress meet?  Where  and  when  did  the  first  Congress 
meet  under  the  present  Constitution? 

4.  Name  ten  men  who  have  been  most  conspicuous 
in  making  our  national  history.  Name  three  of  the 
most  revered  men,  and  three  in  our  national  history 
most  despised. 

5.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  XI Y and  XV  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  When  and  how  adopted? 

6.  Name  three  of  the  most  decisive  battles  in  the 
late  civil  war  and  the  commanding  generals  on  each 
side. 

7.  When  and  where  was  the  “Seven  Days’  Bat- 
tle?” Battle  of  Hampton  Roads?  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg? 

8.  Give  the  policies  of  the  present  administration 
and  the  opposing  policies. 

9.  How  is  a Territory  changed  to  a State?  Name 
and  give  reasons  for  some  states  being  admitted  into 
the  Union  twice. 

10.  What  is  Civil  Service?  Inter-State  Commerce? 
Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Civil  Service  and  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Acts? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  South  Carolina. 

2.  Draw  a map  of  the  Mississippi  river  system,  lo- 
cating and  naming  the  tributaries. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  town  and  town- 
ship? Make  a drawing  showing  the  base  line  and  the 
third  principal  meridian,  from  which  locate  the  town- 
ship in  which  you  live. 

4.  Name  the  salt  lakes  or  inland  seas.  Why  are 
some  lakes  salt  and  some  fresh? 

5.  Name,  describe  and  locate  the  two  principal 
ocean  currents.  Why  is  England  warmer  than  Labra- 
dor in  the  same  latitude?  Why  is  California  warmer 
than  Illinois  in  the  same  latitude? 

6.  Name  and  locate  fifteen  colleges  in  Hlinois. 
Three  charitable  and  three  penal  institutions. 

7.  For  what  is  Peoria,  111.;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Cin- 
cinnati, O. ; Lowell  and  Lynn,  Mass.;  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Sitka  noted? 

8.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Hlinois;  of 
the  north  pole. 

9.  Name  the  states  and  territory  that  touch  Mo. 

10.  Suppose  a ship  loaded  starts  from  Boston  and 
stops  at  New  York,  Liverpool,  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Calcutta,  Shanghai,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco, 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  Janeiro,  Havana, 
back  to  Boston.  What  would  it  take  on  and  put  off 
at  each  point? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  Language,  Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Define  Phrase,  Clause,  Proposition,  Simple,  Com- 
plex, and  Compound  Sentences. 

3.  Write  a treatise  on  the  life  and  times  of  James 
Monroe,  (not  fewer  than  twenty  lines). 

4.  W rite  an  application  for  a school  and  a letter  of 
introduction. 

5.  Write  a complete  sentence  from  the  following 
words:  John  Doe,  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Street,  Delaware, 
14. 

6.  Form  the  plural  of  Scissors,  Deer,  Man,  Woman, 
Bear,  Ox,  Potato,  Folio,  Money,  a,  15. 

7.  Write  a sentence  in  which  the  subject  is  modified 
by  three  or  more  words  and  the  verb  consisting  of  four 
words. 

8.  Diagram:  “The  men  whom  men  respect;  the 
women  whom  women  approve  are  the  men  and  women 
who  bless  their  species.” 

9.  Correct  the  following:  “Good  name  in  man  and 
woman,  deer  my  Lord  is  the  immedieight  gevel  of  their 
souls  who  steels  my  purse  steels  trash  Ti’s  something 
Nothing  ’Twas  mine,  ’Ti’s  his,  and  has  been  slaves  to 
thousand  but  he  that  Filches  from  me  my  Good  name 
robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  and  makes  me 
pore  indead.” 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  arithmetic,  a number,  a unit,  a prime 
composite,  concrete  and  abstract  numbers. 

2.  Define  problem,  example,  rule,  notation,  num- 
eration, also  simple  and  local  value  of  figures. 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  build  a foundation  wall  30 
ft.  x 40ft.,  two  cross  walls,  2ft.  high,  10  inches  thick, 
allowing  1-5  for  mortar,  brick  costing  $5  4-5  per  M. 

4.  A merchant  imported  a stock  of  clothing  worth 
$2,000,  freight  and  insurance  1 per  cent.,  tariff  65  per 
cent.,  tax  1J  per  cent.;  at  what  must  he  sell  his  stock 
to  realize  20  per  cent,  on  his  investment? 

5.  For  what  sum  must  a man  give  his  note  in 
bank,  payable  in  1 yr.,  7 mo.,  14  da.,  at  8 per 
cent,  to  obtain  $450? 

6.  A tailor  has  four  pieces  of  cloth,  344  yds.,  248 
yds,  240  yds.,  164  yds.,  and  wants  to  make  them  into 
suits  of  equal  size  so  as  to  use  all  the  cloth.  How 
many  suits  and  how  many  yards  in  each? 

7.  A and  B form  a partnership,  A puts  in  $1500, 
and  B $2,000,  at  the  end  of  the  year  A buys  B’s  in- 
terest at  15  per  cent,  premium.  On  invoicing  A 
finds  the  stock  has  earned  20  per  cent,  profit.  What 
is  the  gain? 

8.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a room  40ft.  long, 
30ft.  wide,  with  carpet  3-4  yd.  wide  at  75c.  per  yd., 
with  5 per  cent,  and  7 per  cent,  off? 

9.  A note  of  $410,  dated  January  1,  1890,  and 
payable  in  90  days  with  6 per  cent,  was  discounted 
February  8,  1890,  8 per  cent.;  what  were  the  pro- 
ceeds? 

10.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  point,  one  goes 
50  miles  east  and  20  miles  south,  the  other  one  goes 
40  miles  south  and  ten  miles  east;  how  far  apart  are 
they? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  bones  of  the  face,  and 
tell  how  they  are  joined. 
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2.  Name  the  fluids  in  digestion. 

3.  Give  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco,  whiskey, 
brandy,  beer,  etc. 

4.  Give  three  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
eat  and  bathe  regularly. 

5.  Name  bones  of  the  lower  extremeties,  and  tell 
how  they  are  joined. 

6.  Give  the  differences  between  animal  and 

vegetable  life.  N 

7.  Define  sleep,  coma,  rest,  and  give  their  effects. 

8.  Give  the  construction  of  veins,  arteries,  capil- 
laries. 

9.  Describe  the  ear  and  tell  how  we  hear. 

10.  Define  and  give  the  uses  of  the  Dura  Mater, 
Pia  Mater  and  Arachnoid  Membrane. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Give  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  give  the 
velocity  acquired  and  distance  a body  will  fall  in  8 
seconds. 

2.  Name  the  mechanical  powers  and  give  their 
principal  use. 

3.  Suppose  two  balls  of  equal  size,  one  twice  the 
density  of  the  other,  be  thrown  with  equal  force 
which  will  travel  the  faster  and  which  the  farther? 

4.  Why  does  a spoon  appear  to  be  bent  when 
placed  in  a cup  of  tea? 

5.  What  is  the  angle  of  vision  and  why  can  you 
“See  the  sun  after  it  goes  down?” 

6.  Does  it  frost  on  cloudy  nights,  if  not,  why? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  a force  and 
lifting  pump. 

8.  Where  should  the  clevises  be  placed  in  a three 
horse  team  so  that  the  horses  shall  pull  as  follows: 
No.  1,  J,  No.  2,  i No.  3,  5-12? 

9.  Explain  fully  why  it  is  colder  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  than  at  its  base. 

10.  Which  travels  the  faster,  the  top  or  base  of  a 
mountain?  Why? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 

2.  Begin  with  the  root  of  a flowering  plant  and 
describe  each  organ  from  root  to  the  pistil. 

3.  Describe  fully  how  vegetable  life  is  propagated. 

4.  Describe  minutely  endogenous  stems  and 
exogenous  stems. 

5.  Describe  a perfect,  a complete,  regular  and 
symmetrical  flower. 

6.  Name  and  describe  the  essential  organs  of  a 
flower. 

7.  Name  the  roots  among  the  following:  Potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  parsnips,  radishes  and 
turnips. 

8.  Give  the  forms  of  leaves  as  to  their  outline. 

9.  What  is  fruit?  Seed? 

10.  Describe  phsenogamia  and  crytogamia. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  sub-kingdoms. 

2.  Describe  the  breathing  of  bimana,  a pedamana, 
a reptile,  a fish,  a whale,  and  insects. 

3.  Describe  the  circulation  of  blood  in  snakes, 
crocodiles  and  birds. 

4.  Give  the  kingdom,  sub-kingdom,  class,  order, 


family,  genus,  species  and  variety  of  man,  turkey, 
fly,  bovine  and  monkey. 

5.  Explain  fully  the  difference  between  the  warm 
and  cold  blooded  animals.  Also  why  snakes  “freeze 
and  thaw.”  Why  the  warm  blooded  will  not  come  to 
life  after  being  frozen. 

6.  What  are  the  main  points  of  difference  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals? 

7.  Describe  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  rumi- 
nant. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life? 

9.  Describe  the  propagation  of  the  silk  worm. 

10.  Name  the  architects  of  lower  animals. 
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reading. — Time  sixty  minutes. 

1.  Define  oral  reading. 

2.  Define  emphasis;  stress. 

3.  Distinguish  between  reading  and  elocution. 

4.  Name  several  requisites  of  good  oral  reading. 

5.  Should  the  oldest  pupils  in  the  country  schools 
use  readers? 

6.  What  usually  determines  a teacher’s  success  in 
teaching  this  subject? 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  a reading  lesson  suitable  for 
a third  reader  class. 

8.  What  method  of  reading  would  you  use  with 
beginners?  Why? 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Define  the  term  pedagogy. 

2.  Make  an  outline  of  Dr.  Hewett's  first  scheme 
of  presenting  the  subject  of  Pedagogy. 

3.  What  three  kinds  of  knowledge  should  qyery 
teacher  have?  What  is  power  as  applied  to  man? 
Name  grand  divisions  of  mental  power. 

4.  Define  the  intellect  and  its  four  powers. 

5.  Define  the  sensibility,  education,  learning. 

6.  Have  you  read  White’s  Pedagogy?  Describe 
the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  given  by  the  three 
faculties  of  the  intellect. 

7.  In 'your  own  language  describe  reproductive 
and  the  constructive  imagination. 

8.  How  many  general  methods  are  there  of  im- 
parting instruction? 

9.  Is  it  well  to  offer  prizes  in  the  school  room? 

10.  Number  and  duration  of  recesses  and  why. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  would  you  define  a letter,  a syllable,  a 
word.  Make  a chart  of  the  long  vowels,  of  the  short 
vowels,  of  the  diphthongs. 

2.  Correct  the  following:  Sarah  and  samuel  went 
to  the  city,  congress  and  general  assembly  met  on 
the  same  day. 

George  secetary  Evarts 

april  emma 

pres  Washington  gen  grant 

The  St.  john  river  eld  Wise 

The  lord  our  god  is  etemal.The  rocky  mountains 

james  Cincinnati 

Febuary  I j smith 

3.  When  should  italics  and  small  capitals  be  used? 
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4.  What  is  essential  to  a syllable?  How  are  syl- 
lables treated  in  writing,  at  the  ends  of  lines? 

5.  Change  the  accent  of  the  following  words  and 

give  the  definition  of  each,  both  before  and  after  the 
change,  viz.:  in’sult,  fer’ment,  reb’el,  re’cord, 

con’jure,  en’trance,  in’crease,  in’cense. 

6.  Define  a primitive  word,  a derivative  word,  a 
compound  word.  Give  examples. 

7.  Define  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

8.  Give  analysis  of  the  following  words:  Philan- 

thropy, philology,  philosophy,  Philadelphia.  Define 
them. 

9.  Give  four  rules  for  spelling. 

English  grammar. — Time  sixty  minutes. 

1.  Define  language;  English  grammar;  syntax; 
synopsis. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  difference 
between  grammar  work  and  language  work?  At 
what  do  you  particularly  aim  in  each  branch  of  this 
work? 

3.  Why  should  pupils  study  grammar? 

4.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of:  1,  sheep;  2,  son- 
in-law;  3,  genius;  4,  cherubim;  5,  I;  6,  n. 

5.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in:  Let  her  he  nailed 
Eve.  How  do  you  dot 

6.  Analyze:  A kite  flying  in  the  sky  is  an  attrac- 
tive sight. 

7.  Wrtte  a letter  making  application  for  a school. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  interior  of  Africa? 

2.  Name  the  six  great  powers  of  Europe.  How 
large  is  Russia?  Describe  the  surface  and  climate. 

3.  Describe  the  Andes  mountains.  What  can 
you  say  of  the  river  systems  of  South  America? 

4.  What  kind  of  government  has  Mexico?  Of 
what  nationalities  are  the  inhabitants  principally? 
Describe  the  climate. 

5.  Through  what  port  does  most  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  pass?  With  what 
countries  do  we  trade  principally? 

6.  Locate  and  describe  Illinois.  Name  the  in- 
dustries, important  cities.  Name  and  locate  the 
state  institutions.  To  what  section  of  the  United 
States  does  Illinois  belong? 

7.  What  gives  Connecticut  a leading  rank  in 
manufactories?  Say  what  you  can  of  Boston  and 
other  principal  cities  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  Describe  the  Mississippi  valley.  Name  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  mining  in  the  United 
States?  Where  is  manufacturing  chiefly  carried  on? 
What  do  the  cultivated  crops  embrace,  and  what  are 
the  chief  products? 

10.  How  do  we  know  the  earth  is  round;  what  are 
the  poles;  what  is  a prime  meridian;  what  is  a 
circle? 

HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  America  as  it  was  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Who  were  the  inhabitants,  and  where  were 
they  mostly  found? 

2.  What  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise? Who  was  its  chief  advocate?  What  was 
the  Monroe  doctrine? 


3.  Describe  the  visit  of  LaFayette  and  give  date. 
Describe  the  campaign  of  1813.  What  victories  were 
gained  by  Porter  and  Perry  on  the  lakes? 

4.  What  aroused  the  nation  to  the  evil  of  dueling? 
When  was  Illinois  made  a state? 

5.  Describe  Washington’s  inauguration.  What 
were  the  results  of  his  administration? 

6.  Describe  the  sub-treasury  bill.  What  became 
of  it? 

7.  What  sweeping  measure  characterized  the  very 
commencement  of  Jackson’s  administration?  AVhen 
did  the  Specie  Resumption  act  go  into  effect? 

8.  How  was  cotton  made  available  as  one  of  the 
great  products  of  the  country?  What  caused  the 
money  panic  of  1873? 

9.  What  led  to  the  president’s  emancipation 
proclamation?  When  did  it  go  into  effect?  What 
were  its  immediate  results? 

10.  Describe  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The  capture 
of  Richmond.  What  general  disaster  befell  Gen. 
Custer  and  his  regiment?  For  what  was  President 
Haves’  four  years’  term  of  office  chiefly  remarkable? 
How  do  you  teach  History? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  mathematics  and  name  the  elementary 
branches.  Define  arithmetic  as  a science  and  an  art. 

2.  Define  demonstration,  solution,  operation,  rule, 
formula,  unit. 

3.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  brandy  is  alcohol. 
How  much  alcohol  does  a man  swallow  in  40  years 
if  he  drinks  a gill  of  brandy  3 times  a day? 

4.  A merchant  sells  35  per  cent,  of  his  stock  for 
$6,000.  What  is  it  all  worth  at  that  rate? 

5.  How  many  per  cent,  of  a quantity  is  40  per 
cent,  of  25  per  cent,  of  it? 

6.  Seventy- twelfths  is  99§  per  cent,  less  than  what? 

7.  I buy  stocks  at  20  per  cent,  discount,  and  sell 
them  at  10  per  cent,  premium.  What  per  cent,  do  I 
gain? 

8.  Divide  .002  19-40  by  .06  3-5  Define  bills  of 
exchange,  duties,  involution,  evolution,  consignee. 

9.  Find  the  face  of  a 4 month’s  note  which  dis- 
counted at  1 per  cent,  a month  yields  $3,375. 

10.  When  it  is  1 p.  m.  at  Utica,  whose  longitude  is 
75  deg.,  13  min.  W,  it  is  11  hr.,  52  min.,  4 sec.  a.  m. 
at  Little  Rock.  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  latter? 
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geography. — Second  Grade. 

1.  Define  longitude,  latitude,  iceburg,  glacier, 
monsoon,  simoon. 

2.  Name  the  ocean  currents  and  state  their  causes. 

3.  Name  the  zones  and  give  the  width  of  each 
one;  and  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  earth  were 
inclined  33  degrees? 

4.  Locate  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, Algeria,  Tripoli,  Lisbon,  Cario,  Halifax,  Liver- 
pool, Dublin,  Glasgow,  Brussels,  Niagra  Falls,  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Tokio,  Siam,  Galveston,  Lake  George, 
Island  of  Cuba. 

5.  From  what  countries  do  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing: Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  rubber,  indigo,  tin,  lead,  salt, 

silk,  carpets,  rugs? 
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6.  Locate  West  Point  and  Annapolis  and  state 
for  what  each  is  noted. 

7.  Account  for  the  ditference  of  climate  between 
England  and  Labrador. 

8.  Locate  the  following  rivers  and  give  direction 
of  each:  Nile,  Danube,  Columbia,  Dwina,  Platte, 
Mohawk,  Potomac. 

9.  Draw  a map  of  Macoupin  county  giving  the 
bordering  counties,  and  bound  Illinois. 

10.  Locate  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  Fremont’s  Peak, 
Catskill  Mountains,  Pike’s  Peak,  Andes,  Mountain 
of  the  Moon. 

grammar. — Second  Grade. 

“As  the  woman  heard, 
fast  flowed  the  current  of  her  easy  tears, 

While  in  her  heart  she  yearn'd  incessantly 
To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes.” 

— Tennyson. 

Give  three  modifiers  of  flowed  and  yearned. 

Select  two  words  used  to  connect  clauses;  giving 
parts  of  speech  to  which  each  belongs. 

Select  four  adverbs  not  used  to  connect  clauses. 

Give  syntax  of  current  and  woes. 

To  what  part  of  speech  do  to  rush  and  ’proclaiming 
belong?  What  does  each  modify? 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  do,  drive,  begin,  eat, 
forsake,  grow,  lie,  (to  recline)  sit,  see,  set,  speak, 
write,  shine,  sing. 

Name  and  define  the  eight  parts  of  speech. 

Give  the  modifications  of  a noun.  Of  a verb. 

Correct  the  following: 

I seen  a hen  setting  on  her  nest. 

I am  feeling  badly  today. 

I have  rode  through  the  park. 

I come  late  and  but  found  him  setting  up. 

This  should  be  shook  before  taking  it. 

One  or  the  other  have  made  a mistake. 

Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  shall  and  will. 

I do  not  think  I will  like  the  change. 

I will  drown,  nobody  shall  help  me. 

Define  mode,  and  the  tenses.  Give  first  person  sin- 
gular of  each  tense  of  the  verb  take.  Compare  late, 
little,  much,  well,  top,  near,  under,  beautiful. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  explorations  of  the  Cabots,  Bal- 
boa, Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  Sir  Walter  Iialeigh. 
Name  the  nations  who  were  rivals  in  the  early  explor- 
ations. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  following  settlements: 
Plymouth,  the  New  Haven  Colony,  the  settlement  of 
New  York,  and  the  settlement  of  Illinois. 

3.  Name  the  Inter- Colonial  wars  between  1689- 
1763.  What  were  the  Stamp  Act,  Writs  of  Assis- 
tance and  Meeting  Act? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  following  battles : Lex- 
ington, Capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Battle  of  Trenton, 
and  the  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

5.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  following  men : 
Benedict  Arnold,  General  Green,  and  one  battle  each 
was  in. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  subjects  named  below: 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Dred  Scott  Decision,  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  Personal  Liberty  Bill. 


7.  Fort  Sumter,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Island  No.  10, 
Murfreesboro,  Vicksburg,  and  Gettysburg,  and  de- 
scribe the  battle  of  the  last  two,  giving  names  of 
commanders  on  both  sides. 

8.  Name  the  territory  purchased  by  the  United 
States  at  the  several  different  times  of  acquisition, 
and  the  States  that  have  been  formed  out  of  the  said 
territory. 

9.  What  war  occured  in  1876  in  the  United  States? 
In  1812?  Name  the  States  that  have  been  admitted 
during  the  last  six  years. 

10.  What  is  the  Presidental  Succession  Law'? 
Name  the  cabinet  officers  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

physiology. — Time  one  hour. 

1..  Name  the  divisions  of  the  skeleton,  and  de- 
scribe one  bone  in  each  division. 

2.  How'  many  bones  between  the  knee  joint  and 
the  ankle  joint?  What  are  their  names? 

3.  What  is  the  cerebro-spinal  system? 

4.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

5.  Define  digestion. 

6.  What  is  the  nervous  system? 

7.  What  is  hygiene?  Give  a rule  of  hygiene  in 
regard  to  the  air  we  breathe,  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
blood. 

8.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  system. 

9.  Why  does  alcohol  seem  to  create  warmth? 

10.  What  is  the  active  principle  of  tobacco  and 
why  should  we  abstain  from  its  use? 

botany. — Time  one  hour. 

1.  Define  Botany. 

2-.  Of  what  does  each  plant  consist? 

3.  Describe  the  different  parts  of  a plant  and  as 
many  kinds  of  leaves  as  you  may  remember. 

4.  What  is  a compound  leaf? 

5.  Define  a Tuber,  and  give  example. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a simple  primary  root. 

7.  Define  Calyx,  Corolla,  Petal,  Stamen,  Pollen. 

8.  What  is  the  fruit  of  a plant?  Give  examples 
of  Fleshy  fruit  and  Stone  fruit. 

9.  Define  Endogen,  Exogen. 

10.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  plants. 

arithmetic. — Second  Grade. 

1.  4f  8.25 

.016  " 5±. 

2.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  168,  264  and  696. 

From  these  prime  factors  find  the  greatest  common 
divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  given 
number. 

3.  What  is  one-ninth  of  28  acres,  3 roods,  25  rods, 
15  yards,  8 feet,  10  inches? 

4.  A man  desires  to  fence  15  acres  of  land.  Which 
will  be  the  cheaper  for  him,  to  fence  it  in  the  form  of 
a square  or  in  the  form  of  a rectangle  whose  length 
shall  be  three  times  its  breadth?  If  the  fence  cost 
him  95  cents  a rod,  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  it,  and 
what  is  the  difference  of  cost? 

5.  A school  house  is  to  be  built  at  a cost  of  $8,000, 
to  be  paid  by  a tax  upon  property  valued  at  $960,000. 
What  rate  of  assessment  will  pay  the  cost?  What 
w'ould  A pay  whose  property  was  valued  at  $40,000? 
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6.  For  how  long  must  $650  be  at  interest  at  8 per 
cent,  per  annum  to  amount  to  $864.50? 

7.  A man’s  income  is  $2,250.  His  capital  is  in- 
vested in  two  places.  From  one  he  receives  $1,200 
which  is  8 per  cent,  on  the  investment;  on  the  other 
he  receives  $1,050  or  6 per  cent,  of  that  investment. 
What  is  the  amount  of  his  capital? 

8.  If  I buy  U.  S.  Central  (bonds)  at  70,  hold  them 
one  year  and  receive  8 per  cent,  amounting  to  $480, 
then  sell  them  at  par,  how  much  do  I make  money 
being  worth  19  per  cent,  per  annum? 

9.  An  agent  sold  45  sewing  machines  at  $75  apiece 
and  9 at  $125  each,  and  deducting  his  commission  re- 
mitted $3,375  to  the  company  as  proceeds;  what  was 
his  rate  of  commission? 

10.  Two  men,  A and  B engaged  in  trade  with 
different  amounts  invested;  A lost  33 J per  cent,  of 
his  capital,  and  B gained  50  per  cent,  on  his,  when 
each  had  $600;  what  was  the  amount  each  one  began 
with? 

arithmetic — First  Grade. — Time  ninty  minutes. 

, Leave  the  entire  work  on  the  paper. 

1.  On  reaching  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  I 
found  my  watch  3 hours  14  minutes  8 seconds  too 
fast:  what  is  the  longitude  of  New  York,  that  of 
San  Francisco  being  122  degrees  24  minutes  40 
seconds? 

2.  What  will  it  cost  to  cover  with  Lincrusta- Wal- 
ton the  walls  of  a room  18  ft.  6 in.  long,  9 ft.  high  and 
14  ft.  9 in.  wide,  at  $3.75  a square  yard,  allowing  72 
square  feet  for  doors  and  windows? 

3.  A cellar  30  ft.  long  and  25  feet  wide  contains 

2\  ft.  of  water:  What  will  be  the  cost  of  pumping 

it  out  at  5 cents  a hogshead? 

4.  A cistern  has  three  pipes,  the  first  will  fill  it  in 

hours,  the  second  in  four  and  one-sixth  hours,  the 

third  in  three  and  one-third  hours:  In  what  time 
can  all  fill  it  running  together? 

5.  If  a stream  of  water  running  into  a pond  of 
175  acres,  raises  it  10  inches  in  15  hours:  how  much 
would  a pond  of  80  acres  be  raised  by  the  same  in 
ten  hours? 

6.  An  army  fought  three  battles;  in  the  first  it 
lost  10  per  cent.,  in  the  second  13  per  cent,  of  the 
original  number,  and  in  the  third  17  per  cent,  of  the 
original  number;  after  which  it  mustered  48,000  men: 
what  was  the  original  number? 

7.  If  25  per  cent,  be  gained  on  flour  when  sold 
at  $10  a barrel,  what  per  cent,  would  be  gained  when 
sold  at  $11.60  a barrel? 

8.  How  many  pounds  of  coffee  at  40  cents  a pound 
can  be  bought  for  $4,160.  after  deducting  a commis- 
sion of  4 per  cent? 

9.  Two  vessels  sail  from  the  same  port,  one  south 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  other  east  five  miles  an 
hour:  how  far  apart  are  they  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours? 

10.  What  is  the  side  of  a cube  equal  to  a pile  of 
wood  1024  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  and  28  feet  high? 


Knox  Co.,  III.,  S.  C.  Ransom,  Co.  Supt. 

May,  1891. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  great  event  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War?  Give  reason  for  your  answer. 


2.  What  two  laws  in  the  administration  of  John 
Adams  made  him  unpopular?  What  party  went  out 
with  him  and  what  one  came  in? 

3.  Name  five  American  inventors  and  their  in- 
ventions. 

4.  Trace  the  legislation  concerning  slavery  from 
1820  to  the  present  time. 

5.  Who  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  present? 
Who  is  the  acting  Vice  President?  Name  Harrison’s 
Cabinet. 

6.  Trace  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present,  specifying:  («)  What 
was  obtained?  (5)  When?  (e)  How? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  New  York  State,  locating  in  it 
all  you  would  expect  an  intermediate  class  to  know. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  plains  of  South  America, 
describing  each  of  them. 

3.  Describe  the  commerce  between  England  and 
China,  and  tell  the  route. 

4.  Why  is  Germany  so  much  colder  than  France, 
in  the  same  latitude? 

5.  What  and  where  are  Hebrides,  HStna,  Balkan, 
Ganges,  Singapore,  Sheffield,  Giants’  Causeway, 
Natural  Bridge,  Alexandria,  Winnipeg. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Spell  list  of  twenty  words  from  dictation. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  final  silent  e and  give  five 
words  to  illustrate. 

3.  What  are  synonyms?  Discriminate  in  the  use 
of  the  following  synonyms,  defining  each  accurately: 
a.  Calamity,  disaster,  b.  Abandon,  desert.  For- 
sake, relinquish,  d.  Narrative,  description. 

4.  Indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  these 
words  by  the  diacritical  marks  and  the  accent  marks: 
Finance,  gondola,  gum-arabic,  interlocutor,  granary. 

5.  Define  homonyms.  Write  five  pairs  of  homo- 
nyms to  illustrate. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  .035  acre  of  land  cost  $71.05,  what  will  3.7 
acres  cost? 

2.  On  the  first  day  of  January  a man  loaned  $216 
and  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  same  year,  received  back 
$244.08,  principal  and  interest.  At  what  rate  per 
cent,  did  he  loan  it? 

3.  The  rafters  of  a roof,  each  25  feet  long,  meet 
at  the  top  15  feet  above  the  attic  floor.  What  is  the 
width  of  the  house? 

4.  Fill  the  blanks:  § is  — per  cent,  of  |?  30  is — 

per  cent,  more  than  20?  15  is  12J  per  cent,  of  — ? 
4-5  of  40  is  what  per  cent,  of  96? 

5.  Make  an  example,  using  concrete  numbers, 
involving  addition,  multiplication  and  division  of 
fractions. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Why  is  fresh  bread  unfit  for  food? 

2.  What  is  the  diaphragm?  How  is  its  action  often 
restricted? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  liver? 

4.  Give  three  rules  for  the  care  of  the  eye. 

5.  Where  does  digestion  take  place? 
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6.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  blood  during 
its  circulation? 

7.  Of  what  parts  does  the  brain  consist?  "What 
is  the  office  of  each? 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  eustachian  tube? 

9.  What  are  the  effects  of  breathing  impure  air? 

10.  Give  three  injurious  effects  of  using  alcoholic 

drinks  as  a beverage?  What  may  be  the  effects  of  a 
constant  use  of  tobacco? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  appositive 
and  a possessive  modifier? 

2.  Write  sentences  illustrating  four  uses  of  the 
objective  case. 

8.  Write  three  sentences  illustrating  three  uses  of 
participles. 

4.  What  verbs  do  not  have  the  passive  voice  and 
why? 

5.  Write  singular  and  plural  possessive  of 
“mouse;”  “body;”  “brother-in-law.”  Use  two  of 
plural  possessives  in  sentences. 

6.  Write  sentences  with  the  predicate  composed 
(a)  of  a verb;  (6)  of  a verb  and  adjective;  (c)  of  a 
verb  and  noun.  Give  the  case  of  the  noun. 

7.  Write  two  sentences  using  the  word  “lay”  as  a 
verb,  one  expressing  present  time  the  other  past 
time.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  sentences? 

8.  Write  a sentence  with  two  singular  nouns  used 
as  the  subject  of  a plural  verb.  Another  with  two 
singular  nouns  as  subject  of  a singular  verb.  Tell 
the  difference  between  the  sentences. 

9.  In  what  three  respects  are  we  liable  to  make 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  verb? 

10.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a relative  and 
an  interrogative  pronoun. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Give  three  distinctions  between  exogenous 
and  endogenous  plants. 

2.  Name  the  conditions  of  germination;  and  show 
the  necessity  of  each  condition. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  embryo. 

4. . Describe  the  opposite  growth  of  root  and  stem. 

5.  Upon  what  does  the  theory  of  the  rotation  of 
crops  depend? 

6.  Write  a scheme  for  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

7.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
stem? 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  organic  structure  of  the 
leaf. 

9.  Uses  of  the  leaf. 

10.  How  can  the  heart  of  a tree  be  dead  and  the 
tree  still  live? 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Why  does  a top  stand  upright  when  spinning? 
• 2.  State  Newton’s  three  laws  of  motion,  and  give 
an  illustration  of  the  third  law. 

3.  Define  and  explain  capillary  attraction  and 
give  some  of  its  effects. 

4.  Why  will  fine  needles  float  on  water? 

5.  A piece  of  rock  weighs  190  grains  in  air,  and 
150  grains  in  water,  what  is  its  specific  gravity?  What 
will  it  weigh  in  a fluid  whose  specific  gravity  is  80? 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  How  does  an  animal  differ  from  a plant? 

2.  What  are  the  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom? 

3.  State  the  characteristics  of  vertebrates. 

4.  What  is  a bird?  A reptile? 

5.  Describe  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates. 

6.  What  are  insects?  What  are  the  principal  di- 
visions? 

7.  Classify  the  dog,  sheep,  bee. 

8.  Describe  the  mollusk.  What  are  the  chief 
divisions? 

9.  Name  an  animal  that  belongs  to  the  Radiates, 
onq  of  the  order  Chelonia. 

19.  What  is  a snail?  An  oyster?  A butterfly? 

Lee  Co.,  III.,  Jay  C.  Edwards,  Co.  Supt. 

June,  1891. 

READING. 

1.  How  would  you  secure  expression  on  part  of 
first  reader  pupils? 

2.  Do  you  require  fifth  reader  pupils  to  commit 
definitions  to  memory? 

3.  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  dictionary  in 
the  reading  class? 

4.  Give  a method  of  making  a lesson  in  the  third 
reader  interesting. 

5.  How  long  a lesson  would  you  assign  to  a class 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader  and  consisting  of  four 
pupils? 

6.  How  would  you  secure  an  understanding  of 
the  thought  of  a reading  lesson? 

7.  Would  you  teach  the  use  of  punctuation  marks 
in  reading?  How  would  you  teach  them? 

8.  Would  you  teach  word  analysis  in  connection 
with  reading?  If  so  give  two  words,  and  explain  the 
analysis. 

6.  What  constitutes  “supplementary  reading” 
and  when  would  you  use  it? 

10.  In  asking  a pupil  questions,  would  you  ask 
them  after  the  lesson  is  finished  or  just  after  the 
pupil  has  completed  a paragraph?  Give  reasons  in 
either  case. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Would  you  teach  beginners  in  geography  defi- 
nitions in  mathematical  geography?  If  not,  why? 

2.  Why  does  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
have  a warmer  climate  than  other  portions  of  the  U. 
S.  in  the  same  latitude? 

3.  Describe  the  Atlantic  Slope  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  as ' to  climate,  surface  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. 

4.  Name  two  ocean  currents,  trace  their  course 
and  give  their  effect,  if  any,  on  climate. 

5.  Name  the  great  lakes.  Give  some  facts  con- 
cerning their  area  and  drainage.  Name  five  ship- 
ping points  on  these  lakes. 

6.  What  is  a census  of  the  United  States?  How 
taken  and  by  Whom? 

7.  Name  three  different  places  where  each  of  the 
following  articles  is  manufactured:  Shoes,  woolen 
goods,  cutlery  and  tin-plate. 

8.  Locate  the  following  railroads:  (C.  B.  & Q.), 
(B.  & O.),  (N.  Y.  C.),  (L.  S.  & M.  S.)' 

9.  Name  five  chief  rulers  of  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

10.  Name  five  capital  cities  of  Asia. 
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U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Describb  one  of  Washington’s  battles. 

2.  Trace  the  career  of  Gen.  Green  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

3.  Give  the  following  facts  concerning  the  battle 
of  Stony  point:  Occured  in  what  war?  Who  was 
American  commander?  How  many  troops  engaged? 
Which  side  victorious?  Importance  of  result. 

4.  Name  the  four  departments  of  Washington’s 
first  cabinet. 

5.  Tell  of  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  connection  with  the 
history  of  New  York. 

6.  Give  a history  of  the  Puritans  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

7.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Bill.  Why 
so  called? 

8.  Name  and  describe  two  events  of  Monroe’s 
administration. 

9.  Give  a short  sketch  of  the  Tariff  in  connection 
with  American  history. 

10.  Name  two  important  events  of  President 
Benj.  Harrison’s  administration. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Of  what  does  Etymology  treat? 

2.  What  is  a collective  noun?  Abstract?  Verbal? 

3.  Describe  the  perfect  participle. 

4.  How  can  the  possessive  case  be  expressed  with- 
out the  apostrophe? 

5.  In  the  anavlsis  of  phrases,  what  forms  are 
given? 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  “Where  was 
you?”  “I  have  not  written  and.  do  not  intend  to.” 
“It  is  her.” 

7.  When  are  two  terms  in  apposition?  Give  an 
example. 

8.  What  parts  of  speech  are  never  modified? 

9.  Describe  the  participle  adjective. 

10.  How  would  you  parse  a preposition?  Explain 
by  example. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A speculator  bought  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  the 

S.  | of  section  4,  and  N.  W.  \ of  the  S.  W.  \ of  sec- 
tion 5 of  township  20,  R.  10,  at  $3£  per  acre.  Find 
price  and  draw  diagram  of  section,  locating  land. 

2.  A dealer  paid  $182  for  20  barrels  of  flour  giving 
$10  for  the  first  quality  and  $7  for  second  quality. 
How  many  barrels  were  there  of  each? 

3.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a clock  are  to- 
gether at  12  m. ; when  will  they  be  together  again? 

4.  A piece  of  silk  cost  $1.20  a yard;  at  what  price 
must  it  be  marked  that  it  may  be  sold  at  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  marked  price,  and  still  make  a profit  of 
20  per  cent.? 

5.  How  many  square  feet  in  the  surface  of  a 
cube  whose  volume  is  91,125  cubic  feet? 

6.  A goat  is  fastened  by  a rope  50  ft.  long,  to  the 
top  of  a post  7 ft.  high.  Find  the  area  of  the  largest 
circle  over  which  it  can  graze. 

7.  What  must  be  the  width  of  a walk  extending 
around  a garden  100  ft.  square,  the  walk  to  occupy 
one-half  the  ground? 

8.  A person  insured  his  house  for  J of  its  value 
at  40  cents  per  $100,  paying  a premium  of  $73.50. 
Find  value  of  house. 


9.  Define  market  value  of  stocks  and  a dividend. 

10.  Define  a bank  and  a power  of  a number. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  is  alcohol  obtained;  from  what  and  how 
are  brandy,  whisky  and  rum  made? 

2.  Of  what  two  substances  are  bones  principally 
made?  Name  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 

3.  Name  three  kinds  of  joints.  What  is  a sprain? 

4.  Does  alcohol  build  up  the  body?  Does  it 
satisfy  hunger?  Is  it  a food? 

5.  What  is  hunger,  thirst,  food  and  digestion? 

6.  Describe  the  portal  vein  and  the  liver. 

7.  "What  can  you  say  about  the  rest  that  the  heart 
takes? 

8.  Describe  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  heart. 

9.  What  can  you  say  about  narcotics  and  natural 
sleep. 

10.  What  is  opium?  From  what  is  it  obtained? 
How  used?  Its  effect? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Define  “Perennial  plant.” 

2.  Define  the  root.  State  the  two-fold  office  of 
the  root. 

3.  Define  pericarp  and  dehiscence. 

4.  Name  two  subdivisions  of  the  Phaenogamia. 

5.  When  are  leaves  said  to  be  radical?  When 
caulinn?  When  ramial? 

6.  What  are  bracts?  What  is  their  nature? 

7.  Define  peduncle.  May  it  bear  leaves? 

8.  Define  a tuber  and  a corm. 

9.  What  is  germination?  Where  may  we  observe 
the  process? 

10.  Why  should  we  study  Botany? 


Stark  Co.,  III.,  Wm.  R.  Sandham,  Co.  Supt. 

1.  a.  Write  a negotiable  promissory  note,  date  to- 
day, yourself  payee,  J.  R.  Wilkes  maker,  face  $414.00, 
time  one  year,  6 months  and  24  days,  interest  legal 
rate.  6.  If  the  note  is  sold  to-day  to  R.  L.  Wilber, 
what  will  be  the  true  discount  at  6 per  cent.?  c. 
When  the  note  is  due  to  whom  will  the  money  be 
paid? 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes: 
Sym,  se,  dif,  e,  ne,  al,  intro,  con,  sub,  pro,  bi,  de,  re, 
syn,  abs,  a,  male,  il,  ex,  de,  af.  Give  a word  to  illus- 
trate each. 

3.  a.  When  is  a verb  in  the  passive  voice,  and  how 
is  it  formed?  b.  What  is  the  meaning  of  voice  when 
used  in  grammar?  e.  Intransitive  verbs  are  used  in 
how  many  voices?  d.  Transitive  verbs  are  used  in 
how  many  voices?  e.  What  three  things  are  neces- 
sary for  a verb  to  be  in  the  passive  voice? 

4.  Name  the  countries  of  Europe  and  tell  the  gov- 
ernment and  religion  of  each. 

5.  Tell  what  nation  to  which  each  of  the  follow- 
ing belonged  and  why  he  is  mentioned  in  United 
States  history:  Cartier,  Gilbert,  Cortez,  Hudson, 
Gosnold,  Champlain,  Balboa,  LaSalle,  DeSoto,  Verraz- 
zani,  Raleigh,  Pring. 

6.  a.  How  many  gallons  will  each  foot  in  depth  of 
a round  cistern  hold,  the  diameter  of  which  is  11 
feet?  b.  If  this  cistern  is  8 feet  deep  how  many 
bushels  of  grain  will  it  hold? 
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7.  Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following 
words:  Antecedent,  independent,  infinite,  transitive, 
definition,  meridian,  manufacture,  parallel,  atmos- 
phere, republic,  maritime,  preamble,  disparage, 
quorum,  privilege,  integer,  remainder,  factor,  con- 
crete, usury,  caret,  derivation,  district,  programme, 
fluctuate,  undulate. 

8.  Use  the  following  lines  as  directed:  a.  Tell  the 
parts  of  speech  in  regular  order,  b.  Give  the  case  of 
each  noun  and  tell  why.  e.  Of  each  verb  first  tell 
whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular,  and  if  irregular 
give  principal  parts,  present  perfect,  past  perfect,  and 
future  perfect  tense;  second,  tell  whether  it  is  transi- 
tive or  intransitive,  and  if  transitive  give  voice,  the 
subject  and  the  object: 

Say  first,  of  God  above  or  man  below, 

What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know? 

Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 

From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer? 

Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  God 
be  known, 

’Tis  ours  to  trace  Him  only  in  our  own. 

9.  Name  the  waters  that  make  the  following 
islands,  and  define  each  kind:  Newfoundland,  Great 
Britain,  Zealand,  Prince  Edward,  Japan,  Australia. 

10.  Tell  what  and  where  each  of  the  following  is 
and  tell  why  mentioned  in  United  States  history: 
Plymouth,  Gettysburg,  Yorkton,  Oriskanv.  James, 
Plattsburg,  Bull  Bun,  George,  Eutaw  Springs, 
Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  Tippecanoe. 

11.  a.  The  least  common  multiple  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  what  factors?  b.  The  greatest  common 
divisor  is  the  product  of  what  factors?  c.  In  what 
way  can  we  tell  when  each  of  the  following  will  ex- 
actly divide  a number:  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9? 

12.  Define  the  following:  Spelling,  a macron,  a 
crayon,  ethics,  articulation,  parsing,  a breve,  a chart, 
orthoepy,  accent,  a diphthong,  emphasis,  a schedule, 
inflection,  a register,  orthography,  a letter,  a con- 
sonant, language,  monotone,  punctuation,  circum- 
flex, a vowel,  a dieresis,  a syllable. 

13.  a.  When  can  we  tell  the  case  of  a noun  by  its  form? 
b.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a good  knowledge  of 
the  case  forms  of  pronouns?  v.  What  is  the  part  of 
grammar  called  which  treats  of  the  various  forms  of 
nouns  and  pronouns? 

14.  Tell  where  each  of  the  following  is  and  by  what 
surrounded:  Arabia,  Jutland,  Irish,  Persian,  Scan- 
dinavian, Michigan  (2),  Fundy,  Hindoostan,  Cal- 
ifornia (2),  Nova  Scotia. 

15.  a.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the 
time  of  their  first  leaving  England  until  the  time  of 
their  settlement  in  America,  b.  Tell  about  their 
manner  of  living  and  government  after  the  landing. 

16.  a.  What  will  be  the  cost,  at  88  cents  a yard,  of  a 
Brussels  carpet  which  cuts  to  waste  5 in.  on  each 
length,  for  covering  a room  that  is  19  feet  and  4 
inches  long  and  15  feet  and  9 inches  wide?  b.  What 
will  be  the  additional  cost  if  5 cents  a yard  is  paid  for 
making  and  10  cents  a yard  is  paid  for  binding  the 
ends?1 

17.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
words:  Infinite,  potential,  substantive,  passive,  modi- 
fy, voice,  ambuscade,  embargo,  unanimous,  com- 
promise, suffrage,  emolument,  absolute,  nomadic, 
uniulating,  tributary,  adjacent,  orbit,  capacity, 


superficial,  equivalent,  process,  contraction,  stand- 
ard, significant,  figure,  discussion,  didactics,  preface, 
intermediate,  annotated,  organize. 

18.  Using  the  following  lines,  follow  directions 
given  for  number  8: 

Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they 
shade? 

******** 

Say  rather,  Man’s  as  perfect  as  he  ought: 

His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and 
place; 

His  time  a moment,  and  a point  his  space. 

19.  Tell  what  each  of  the  following  connects  and 
what  it  separates:  Detroit,  Suez,  North,  Bosphorus, 
Bass,  Belle  Isle,  Jaun  De  Fuca,  Babel  Mandeb,  Pan- 
ama, Mozambique. 

20.  Write  a sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia, 

using  the  following  outline:  London  Company — 

Jamestown — Capt.  Jolm  Smith — Famine— Slavery — 
Kepresentative  Assembly  — Cotton  — Massacres  — 
Navigation  Act — Bacon’s  Rebellion. 

21.  a.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  frac- 
tions—common,  decimal  and  per  cent.?  b.  What  is 
the  decimal  point?  c.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a factor  and  a root? 

22.  Define  each  of  the  following  terms  as  used  in 
our  school  books:  Adjunct,  formula,  synopsis,  pred- 
icate, proposition,  capitol,  climate,  estuary,  tropic, 
watershed,  colony,  confederate,  consul,  felony,  tribu- 
nal, corporation,  denomination,  revenue,  assessment, 
underwriter,  vocabulary,  series,  selection,  glacier, 
declension. 

23.  Give  three  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of 
nouns  and  give  two  examples  of  each. 

24.  a.  Where  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  there  neither 
latitude  nor  longitude?  b.  What  parallel  of  latitude 
and  meredian  of  longitude  cross  on  or  near  Stark 
county?  c.  In  the  latitude  of  Stark  county  about 
how  many  miles  make  a degree?  d.  In  the  longitude 
of  Stark  county  about  how  many  miles  make  a de- 
gree? 

25.  a.  Name  five  Revolutionary  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  b.  Write  one 
sentence  telling  something  about  each. 

26.  a.  In  what  ways  can  a fraction  whose  denomina- 
tor is  100  be  expressed?  b.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  figures  in  any  number  to  the  number  of 
figures  in  its  square  root? 

27.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  suffixes  and 
a word  to  illustrate  each : Et,  ose,  ock,  v,  ure,  kin, 
stress,  al,  ling,  cule,  less,  ity,  ion,  or. 

28.  Using  the  following  lines,  follow  directions 
given  for  number  8: 

The  general  order  since  the  whole  began, 

Is  kept  in  nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 
******** 

Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call, 

Be  pleased  with  nothing  if  not  blessed  with  all? 

29.  a.  Make  a diagram  which  will  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  five  great  lakes,  with  their  connecting 
rivers  and  the  St.  Law-rence  river,  b.  Make  a dia- 
gram which  will  illustrate  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

30.  Where  and  what  are  the  following  and  why  are 
they  mentioned  in  United  States  history:  Louisburg, 
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Du  Quesne,  Harvard,  Quebec,  Saratoga,  Valley 
Forge,  Fort  Donaldson,  Utrecht. 

31.  a.  Give  an  explanation  of  the  rule  for  division 
of  one  fraction  by  another,  b.  What  is  meant  by 
simple  and  local  value?  c.  What  are  significant  fig- 
ures? 

32.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  abrevia- 

tions:  Pro  tern,  e.  g.,  L.  S.;  v.  t.,  ss.,  N.  B.,  i.  e.,  viz., 

(].  v.,  v.  i.,  8 vo.,  12  mo. 

33.  a.  What  besides  a word  may  be  a subject  of  a 
sentence?  6.  Explain  the  difference  between  lie  and 
lay,  set  and  sit,  raise  and  rise.  c.  What  forms  has 
.the  infinitive? 

34.  a.  Name  and  locate  five  islands,  five  peninsulas, 
and  five  seas  in  Europe,  b.  Name  five  rivers  in 
Europe  and  tell  where  each  rises  and  empties. 

35.  a.  What  three  armies  were  surrendered  during 
the  Revolutionary  War?  6.  Who  were  commanders 
on  each  side  when  these  surrenders  were  made? 

36.  a.  How  many  pounds  and  ounces  of  sugar  will 
68  cents  buy  when  sugar  is  being  sold  9 b pounds  for  a 
dollar? 

37.  a.  Define  the  following:  A grand  jury,  a petit 
jury,  a civil  township,  a congressional  township,  a 
school  township.  6.  Give  the  names  and  school  num- 
bers of  the  townships  in  Stark  county. 

38.  In  what  two  ways  are  counties  in  Illinois  gov- 
erned? b.  What  is  the  difference  between  a direct 
tax  and  an  indirect  tax? 

39.  a.  What  is  parsing?  b.  What  are  parts  of  speech? 

c.  What  is  a rule  of  grammar?  d.  Give  the  rule  for 
pluralizing  nouns  ending  in  y and  tell  why  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  two  parts  to  the  rule. 

40.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Hamilton  Co.,  III.,  J.  H.  Lane,  Co.  Supt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Of  what  does  true  fitness  for  teaching  consist? 

2.  What  should  be  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher? 

3.  Give  some  motives  that  are  proper.  Some  that 
are  improper. 

4.  Is  it  as  essential  that  a person  make  special  pre- 
paration for  teaching  as  for  the  law? 

5.  Should  the  teacher  lead  the  pupil  to  study  any- 
thing outside  the  text  books? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  five  words  containing  a dip  thong.  Five 
containing  a digraph. 

2.  What  is  a substitute?  Write  five  words  contain- 
ing substitutes. 

3.  Are  W and  Y vowels  or  consonants  in  the  fol- 
lowing words?  Body,  wagon,  now,  wonder,  young, 
myrtle. 

4.  Give  four  rules  for  spelling. 

5.  Spell  twenty  words  pronounced  by  the  Co.  Supt. 

READING. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  “American  Flag?”  The  “Star 
Spangled  Banner?”  Give  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  latter  was  written. 

2.  Syllabify  and  mark  accent  of  the  following 
words:  irreparable,  irrevocable,  amieable,  incompara- 
ble, hyperbole. 


8.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  words:  Milky, 
mighty,  majestic,  monarch,  regal. 

4.  Write  five  prefixes  and  live  suffixes,  and  give 
meaning  of  each. 

5.  Give  your  method  of  conducting  a primary  read- 
ing class.  An  advance  class. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  digestive  organs,  and  give  four  direc- 
tions for  preserving  good  digestion. 

2.  How  many  fluids  are  used  in  digesting  the  food? 
Name  them  and  tell  the  organs  or  glands  that  secrete 
each. 

3.  Give  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  stomach. 

4.  Explain  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skin 
and  the  care  to  be  taken  of  it. 

5.  Give  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  upon 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  brain,  the  nervous  system. 

HISTORY. 

1.  State  what  you  think  to  be  the  real  issue  in  each 
of  the  following  wars,  and  give  the  settlement  reached 
by  the  war  in  each  case: 

a.  The  Civil  War. 

b.  The  War  of  1812. 

c.  The  Revolution. 

d.  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

e.  King  Philip’s  War. 

2.  Name  five  of  the  greatest  political  crises  that 
this  country  has  passed  through  without  bloodshed, 
and  give  the  principle.  Which  was  the  real  issue  in  each 
case,  and  state  how  and  by  what  means  the  matter  in 
question  was  disposed  of 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  area  and  population  of  the  state  of  Hli- 
nois.  Of  Hamilton  county.  What  kind  of  business 
must  be  transacted  at  a county  seat? 

2.  Why  is  it  that  many  countries  having  the  same 
latitude  differ  in  climate  and  vegetation? 

3.  What  are  the  more  prominent  conditions  which 
influence  the  navigation  of  man?  In  what  direction 
does  he  generally  move? 

4.  Describe  the  surface  of  Colorado,  and  give  the 
chief  productions  of  the  state. 

5.  Bound  Switzerland  and  name  its  capital.  Give 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 

6.  Describe  the  surface  of  Holland  and  give  the 
principal  production. 

7.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America  and  give 
the  capital  of  each. 

8.  Name  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
How  is  the  Dominion  governed? 

9.  What  constitutes  Danish  America?  To  what 
country  does  it  belong?  Describe  the  surface  and  cli- 
mate of  the  country  and  give  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

10.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Madagas- 
car, Niger,  Aleutian,  Calcutta,  Moscow? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  After  paying  out  \ and  1-5  of  my  money,  I had 
left  $8  more  than  I had  spent:  What  had  I at  first? 

2.  A man  left  5-11  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  § of 
the  remainder  to  his  son,  and  the  balance,  $4,000,  to 
his  daughter:  What  was  the  estate? 
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3.  A pole  was  2-7  under  water;  the  water  rose  8 
feet,  and  then  there  was  as  much  under  water  as  had 
been  above  water  before:  How  long  is  the  pole? 

4.  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  dine  together;  A.  furnishes  9 
loaves, »B.  8 loaves,  C.  7 loaves  and  D.  30  cents : How 
must  A.  B.  and  C.  divide  the  money? 

5.  I buy  stock  at  20  per  cent,  discount,  and  sell  it 
at  10  per  cent,  premium:  What  per  cent,  do  I gain? 

6.  1 invest  and  sell  at  a loss  of  15  per  cent.;  I in- 
vest the  proceeds  again,  and  sell  at  a gain  of  15  per 
cent:  Do  I gain  or  lose  on  the -two  speculations  and 
what  per  cent.? 

7.  Find'the  length  of  a minute  hand,  whose  extreme 
point  moves  4 inches  in  20  minutes. 

8.  A.  can  do  a piece  of  work  in  6 days,  and  B.  in 
8 days,  if  both  work  together  3 days,  how  long  will  it 
take  B.  alone  to  complete  the  work? 

9.  A man  bought  a horse  and  carriage  for  $275, 1-5 
of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  plus  $33  was  equal  to  f of 
the  cost  of  the  horse.  What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

10.  Define  Angle,  Polygon,  Parallelogram,  Rhom- 
bus, Trapezoid. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Expand  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences 
to  phrases.  To  clauses: 

The  wise  man  is  here. 

The  long-tailed  monkey  is  in  his  bed. 

2.  Tell  whether  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  are  phrases  or  clauses,  and  classify  each: 

To  confess  the  truth,  I was  wrong. 

He  had  an  ax  to  grind. 

The  year,  when  Chaucer  was  horn  is  uncertain. 

They  will  call  before  leaving  the  city. 

They  will  call  before  they  leave  the  city. 

3.  In  three  different  sentences  use  the  same  word 
as  a noun,  an  adjective,  a verb.  In  two  different  sen- 
tences use  the  same  word  as  a conjunction  and  as  an 
adverb. 

4.  Write  sentences  containing  three  different  kinds 
of  phrases.  Two  different  kind  of  clauses. 

5.  Give  the  number  of  the  following  nouns  and  give 
the  form  for  the  number  not  given,  radii,  data,  axes, 
phenomena,  foci. 

6.  Give  the  different  ways  in  which  the  subject 
may  be  enlarged.  The  predicate. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences  if  wrong  and 
give  reason:  a.  It  was  the  less  valuable  of  the 
six.  b.  Of  the  two,  this  is  the  more  preferable,  c. 
China  is  more  populous  than  any  nation  on  the  globe. 
d.  I was  sorry  you  were  sick,  and  I am  glad  you  are 
well.  e.  The  dog’s  ear  was  cut  off.  /.  Go  and  lay 
down.  g.  He  drove  a horse  and  ox.  h.  She  has  less 
friends  than  I.  ■».  I am  afraid  of  the  man  dying  be- 
fore the  doctor  comes,  j.  Between  you  and  I,  he  is 
losing  his  mind. 

8.  Diagram  the  following  sentences:  Tired  Na- 
tttre's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.  Lorenzo,  these  are 
thoughts  that  make  man  man.  Parse  words  in  italics. 

9.  When  would  you  start  pupils  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage? How  would  you  conduct  a beginning  class  in 
language? 

10.  Write  a letter  to  a board  of  School  Directors, 
making  application  for  a school. 


Ogle  Co.,  III.,  J.  M.  Piper,  Co.  Scpt. 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  State  three  results  to  be  secured  in  teaching 
penmanship. 

2.  Briefly  describe  the  word  method  in  teaching 
reading. 

3.  To  what  mental  faculties  should  teachers  ap- 
peal in  the  instruction  of  young  children? 

4.  Write  a letter  to  the  president  of  the  school 
board  describing  the  condition  and  needs  of  your 
school-house. 

5.  Name  the  most  serious  difficulties  you  encoun- 
ter in  school  work.  State  your  method  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  in  each  case. 

6.  In  what  way  do  you  decorate  your  school- 
room? 

7.  On  entering  a new  school,  what  preparation 
would  you  make  and  what  would  you  do  the  first 

day? 

8.  State  advantages  to  be  derived  from  grading 
country  schools. 

9.  Name  the  essential  points  in  good  school  gov- 
ernment. 

10.  What  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for 
the  recitation?  What  is  the  object  of  the  recitation? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  At  8 per  cent,  compound  interest  for  3 yrs.  5 
mos.,  what  is  the  amount  of  $175? 

2.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  will  it  take  to  lay 
the  floor  of  a room  20x30,  allowing  1-5  for  waste? 
What  would  the  lumber  cost  at  $17.50  per  M.? 

3.  Divide  308,075  by  .0012. 

4.  Fully  explain  the  difference  between  long  and 
short  division.  What  is  the  necessity  for  long  divis- 
ion? 

5.  Express  in  figures  and  add:  One  hundredth, 
one  hundred  one  hundred-thousandths,  one  thousand 
eleven  ten-thousandths,  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  seven  hundred  ninety  ten-millionths,  thirty 
million  nine  thousand  fifty  hundred-millionths. 

6.  How  many  cords  of  wood  of  usual  length  in  a 
pile  75  ft.  long  and  7 ft.  high?  What  will  it  cost  at 
$3,50  per  cord? 

7.  From  17  gal.  2 qt.  1 pt.  2 gill  ssubtract  12  gal. 
3 qt.  1 pt.  3 gills.  Explain  fully  in  what  respect  this 
subtraction  is  like  simple  subtraction  and  in  what  re- 
spect it  differs  from  simple  subtraction. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  If  5 10  2-5 
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9.  A merchant  buys  coats  listed  at  $7  each  at  20 
per  cent,  discount.  At  what  price  must  he  sell  them 
to  make  a profit  of  30  per  cent.? 

10.  A note  of  $500  is  dated  Feb.  11, 1887,  at  7 per 
cent,  interest  what  will  be  due  Jan.  12,  1889? 

GRAMMAR. 

We  can  no  longer  push  the  Indian  back  into  the 
wilderness,  and  it  remains  only,  by  every  suitable 
agency,  to  push  him  upward  into  the  state  of  a self- 
supporting  and  responsible  citizen. 

(The  first  four  questions  refer  to  the  above  sentence.) 

1.  Diagram  the  sentence. 

2.  Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. 
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8.  Parse:  we,  Indian,  upward,  every,  to  push. 

4.  Give  complete  synopsis  of  terb  push  in  the 
active  voice, 

5.  Compare:  had,  little,  many,  far,  bind. 

6.  Name  and  define  the  properties  (modifications) 
of  verbs. 

7.  Write  a sentence  containing  an  adverb  and  an 
adverbial  phrase. 

8.  Define  simple  sentence,  Interrogative,  Com* 
pound,  Imperative,  Complex. 

9.  Write  the  plural  of  cargo,  chase,  canto,  alley, 
ally,  calf,  tooth,  gulf,  beau. 

10.  Write  a sentence  containg  a preposition,  a con- 
junction, and  an  interjection. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Where  does  the  Red  River  of  the  North  rise? 
In  what  direction  and  into  what  does  it  flow? 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  of  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  California,  Virginia,  Missouri. 

3.  What  bodies  of  water  does  the  Wellard  canal 
connect?  What  nation  controls  that  canal? 

4.  Where  are  the  Aleutian  Islands?  To  what 
nation  do  they  belong? 

5.  Name  the  large  river  on  the  bounding  line 
between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  What  large 
city  near  its  mouth? 

6.  Describe  an  all-water  route  from  Liverpool  to 
Constantinople. 

• 7.  Name  and  locate  five  important  cities  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  United  States. 

8.  Name  five  agricultural  and  five  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  and  state  where  each 
is  produced. 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Denmark,  Spain,  Switzerland. 

10.  Name  the  islands  known  as  the  Greater 
Antilles. 

HISTORY. 

1 to  5.  Give  briefly  but  fully  the  history  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  under  the  following  heads:  a. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  b.  Dred  Scott  case.  c.  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  d.  John  Brown’s  raid.  e.  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

6.  Why  was  Gen.  Grant  called  Unconditional  Sur- 
render Grant?  Who  was  Old  Hickory?  Old  Man 
Eloquent?  Old  Rough  and  Ready?  Tattooed  Man? 

7.  Who  said  the  following  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances? “God  reigns  and  the  government  at 
Washington  still  lives.”  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
“We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.”  “A 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple.” “If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.” 

8.  Name  the  five  objective  points  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  tell  why  they  should  have  been 
selected. 

9.  State  what  is  known  of  American  history  prior 
to  1492. 

10.  When  was  Washington  born?  What  part  did 
he  play  in  the  French  and  Indian  War?  In  the  Rev- 
olution? In  the  framing  of  the  Constitution?  In  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  government? 


PIIYBIOLOGY. 

1.  How  would  you  illustrate  to  a class  the  com- 
(tosition  of  the  bones? 

2.  Describe  the  perspiratory  glands  and  state  the 
uses  of  perspiration. 

3.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  human 
body  ? What  is  the  source  of  this  heat? 

4.  What  bone  of  the  fore-arm  articulates  at  the 
wrist,  nearest  the  thumb? 

5.  Describe  the  effect  upon  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion of  an  habitually  stooping  posture. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  five  glands,  or  kinds  of  glands, 
which  secrete  digestive  fluids. 

7.  Why  is  the  bony  frame  of  the  body  more  likely 
to  become  misshapen  or  deformed  in  childhood  than 
in  old  age? 

g,  What  is  the  principal  function  of  ligaments? 

9.  Name  five  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

10.  By  the  contraction  of  which  cavity  of  the  heart 
is  the  pulse  produced? 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Name  five  universal  properties  of  matter  and 
illustrate  each  with  some  common  example. 

2.  How  do  you  find  the  velocity  of  a falling  body 
at  the  end  of  any  second?  What  will  be  the  velocity 
of  a body  after  it  has  fallen  4 seconds? 

3.  Show  diagrams  and  solutions  to  prove  the  re- 
lative value  of  first,  second  and  third  class  levers  in 
lifting  100  pounds  with  a 10  foot  lever  applying  the 
fulcrum  (or  power  in  one  class)  2 feet  from  the 
weight. 

4.  What  is  Pascal’s  Law  for  the  transmission  of 
pressure  in  liquids? 

5.  By  means  of  a diagram  explain  the  principle  of 
the  siphon? 

6.  Describe  some  simple  home-made  apparatus  to 
illustrate  some  principle  of  Pneumatics. 

7.  Define  centre  of  gravity,  weight,  hydrostatics, 
sound,  refraction. 

8.  AVith  a fixed  pulley,  what  power  will  support  a 
weight  of  50  lbs.?  With  a movable  pulley? 

9.  Describe  a simple  experiment  to  prove  that  like 
electricities  repel  and  unlike  attract. 

10.  Name  America's  three  most  noted  electricians 
with  an  invention  of  each. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAHY. 

1.  What  is  a lagoon  island? 

2.  Name  the  three  mountain  systems  of  North 
America. 

3.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  intermittent  springs. 

4.  What  is  the  utility  of  ocean  currents? 

5.  What  causes  thunder? 

6.  Glassify  mankind  as  to  their  social  condition. 

7.  Name  the  five  principal  animal  products  of  the 

United  States.  '■ 

8.  Name  the  principal  animals  of  the  frigid  zone. 

9.  Where  is  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  found 
and  why? 

10.  What  are  avalanches? 
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TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Into  how  many  and  what  sub-kingdoms  is  the 
animal  kingdom  divided  and  upon  what  is  this  divis- 
ion based? 

2.  Explain  the  circulation  in  vertebrates. 

3.  Name  five  orders  into  which  the  class  of  birds 
is  divided. 

4.  Name  the  classes  into  w'hich  the  articulates  (Ar- 
thropoda)  are  divided.  Describe  the  most  important 
class. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  sub- 
orders of  insects:  hymenoptera,  lepidoptera.  coleop- 
tera,  hemiptera,  neuroptera. 

6.  Define  ungulata,  rodentia. 

7.  Show  the  distinction  between  the  camel  and 
horse. 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

9.  To  what  two  orders  do  most  of  our  common  fish- 
es belong? 

10.  Through  what  changes  does  a butterfly  pass 
after  hatching  before  reaching  maturity? 

BOTANY. 

1 . Define  Botany.  Tell  the  principal  use  of  plants. 

2.  Desc  ribe  briefly  the  growth  of  the  plant  from 

the  seed.  \t 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  two  principal  ways  in 
which  branches  are  arranged. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  morphology?  Name  the  two 
principal  forms  of  roots. 

5.  What  are  suckers?  What  use  does  the  gar- 
dener make  of  them? 

6.  Name  the  parts  of  a flower.  Which,  if  any,  are 
non-essential? 

7.  What  is  a perfect  flower?  What  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  flower — root,  stem,  branch,  or  leaf? 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  a leaf.  What  are  the  two 
principal  forms  of  leaves? 

9.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  stamen?  What  is 
the  fruit? 

10.  Define  exogenous.  Define  genus. 
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READING. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view, 
In  giving  instruction  in  reading  as  far  as  through  the 
second  reader? 

2.  Give  vour  ideas  in  regard  a.  to  position,  b.  man- 
ner of  standing,  c.  holding  the  book  while  reading. 

3.  Give  your  method,  briefly  of  conducting  a reci- 
tation in  reading. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  preparations  that  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher  before  hearing  a recitation. 

5.  1b  the  prevalent  notion  correct,  that  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  in  reading  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pages  and  books  passed  over?  Why? 

6.  What  has  breathing  to  do  in  reading? 

7.  Define  reading. 

8.  What  is  modulation? 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  emphasis  and 
accent. 


10.  Grte  one  rule  of  pronunciation  and  write  an  ex- 
ample- 

ORTHOGRAPHY, 

1.  Give  the  number  of  letters,  and  your  estimate  of 
the  number  of  sounds  in  English. 

2.  Give  four  sounds  of  a,  with  words  to  illustrate. 

3.  Give  various  equivalents  for  f,  with  words  to  il- 
lustrate. 

4.  Give  a classification  of  the  consonants  as  to  use 
of  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  and  palate  in  speaking  them. 

5.  What  is  a syllable?  Prefix?  Suffix? 

6.  Give  a rule  for  a final  consonant,  when  a suffix  is 
attached. 

7.  Give  a rule  for  silent  e at  the  end  of  a word  re- 
ceiving a suffix. 

8.  Give  six  words  most  frequently  misspelled. 

9.  Give  some  advantages  of  w ritten  over  oral  spell- 
ing. 

10.  Correct:  Evry  seperate  schollar  should  be 

traned  to  acurate  judgement  of  the  diference  between 
rite  and  rong,  and  to  shew  differance  to  superiors.  A 
fatlifull  teatcher  will  not  alow  these  lessens  to  be  de- 
fered. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  orbit,  ecliptic,  horizon,  zenith,  nadir. 

2.  State  the  different  ways  by  which  the  atmosphere 
receives  its  heat. 

3.  Why  are  the  principal  rainless  districts  of  8.  A. 

west  of  the  Andes? 

4.  Why  are  the  tropics  so  placed  on  the  maps? 

5.  What  is  the  differece  between  a monarchy  and  a 
republic,  with  reference  to  government? 

6.  Give  a topical  outline  for  a recitation  on  Europe. 

7.  Compare  Florida  with  Michigan  as  to  climate,  soil, 
products,  character  and  occupation  of  the  people. 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  surface  of  Hol- 
land? Mention  its  peculiarities. 

9.  In  what  countries  are  the  following  cities  located  : 
Canton,  Vera  Cruz,  Moscow,  Dresden,  Limerick,  Man- 
chester? 

10.  Where  are  the  following  articles  produced : o. 
Coffee?  b.  Tea?  c.  Sugar?  d.  Cinnamon?  e.  Cloves? 

HISTORY. 

1.  When,  where  and  by  whom  was  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  New  England? 

2.  Give  some  of  the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of 
the  Revolution. 

3.  When  and  how  did  the  U.  S.  acquire  its  territory? 

4.  Who  was  Lafayette,  and  what  aid  did  he  extend 
to  the  patriots? 

5.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1776. 

6.  When  and  where  was  Washington  inaugurated 
president.  Name  some  important  events  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  Mention  some  events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
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civilized  world  during  the  last  two  years,  and  which 
have  attracted  universal  attention, 

9.  Name  Harrison's  cabinet. 

10.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.' 

1.  Name,  define  and  illustrate  the  modifications 
of  the  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb. 

2.  Give  and  illustrate  the  different  ways  of  forming 
the  plural  number. 

3.  Decline  the  several  pronouns. 

4.  Give  the  various  uses  of  the  infinitive. 

5.  Give  a synopsis  of  a regular  and  of  an  irregular 
verb  in  all  the  different  forms. 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  “will”  and 
“shall.” 

7.  and  8.  Analyze  the  first  two  lines,  and  parse  the 
words  in  capital  letters  of  the  following  lines : 

“Behold  the  child,  by  Nature’s  kindly  law, 

Pleased  with  a rattle,  tickled  with  a straw; 

Pleas’d  with  his  bauble  still,  as  that  before, 

, Till  tir’d  he  sleeps,  and  life’s  poor  play  is  o’er.” 

9.  Write  a composition  of  one  hundred  words. 

10.  Outline  a lesson  in  language  for  a second  reader 
class. 

arithmetic. 

1.  Define:  compound  number,  multiple,  numera- 
tor, base,  equation  of  payments,  power,  evolution.  Give 
three  ways  of  proving  multiplication. 

2.  If  7.5  tons  of  hay  be  worth  375  bu.  of  potatoes, 
and  one  bu.  of  potatoes  be  worth  $.33j4>  how  much  is 
one  ton  of  hay  worth? 

3.  If  a man  can  cut  in  one  day  % of  a field  contain- 
ing 7 acres  of  wheat,  how  many  acres  can  he  cut  in  f of 
a day? 

4.  From  a piece  of  ground  30  rods  wide  and  50  rods 
long,  a lot  25  feet  wide  and  100  ft.  long  was  sold  for 
$275.  Find  the  value  of  the  remainder  at  the  same 
rate. 

5.  A boy  bought  a lot  of  apples,  paying  % of  a cent 
apiece  for  % of  them  and  % a cent  apiece  for  the 
other  half.  He  sold  the  entire  lot  at  the  rate  of  £ of 
a cent  for  each,  and  thereby  realized  a profit  of  28 
cents.  How  many  apples  did  he  purchase? 

6.  What  will  it  cost  to  enclose  a square  field  con- 
taining 40  acres  with  a five-board  fence,  posts  8 ft. 
apart,  lumber  $18.  per  M.,  posts  $12.  per  0.,  cost  of 
building  20  cts.  per  rod? 

7.  At  what  rate  must  $560  be  placed  on  interest 
to  amount  to  $823  in  six  years  nine  months? 

8.  Bought  a bill  of  goods  for  $800  and  marked 
them  so  as  to  gain  40%.  After  selling  £ of  them  half 
of  the  remainder  was  sold  at  25%  discount  from  the 
retail  price,  and  the  balance  was  lost  by  fire.  Did 
I gain  or  lose,  and  what  %? 

9.  I have  purchased  goods  to  the  amount  of  $800 
on  a credit  of  four  months.  At  the  end  of  2 months, 
I pay  $100  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  $200.  How 


long  after  the  expiration  of  the  4 months  ought  the 
balance  in  equity  to  remain  unpaid? 

10.  A factor  sold  $1400.00  worth  of  corn,  receiving 
0%  commission  for  selling;  he  invested  the  proceeds 
in  sugar  at  5 cents  per  pound  after  deducting  a com- 
mission of  5%  for  purchasing;  how  many  pounds  did 
he  purchase? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  latitude  and  longitude.  Name  the  sev- 
eral zones  and  state  within  what  circles  each  is  in- 
cluded. 

2.  What  is  the  longitude  of  New  York  City,  reck- 
oning from  Greenwich?  What  3 large  cities  of  North 
America  are  near  the  20th,  30th,  and  40th,  degs.  of 
north  latitude  respectively? 

3.  What  2 ranges  of  mountains  in  Va.?  What 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson?  Between  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island? 

4.  Name  the . divisions  of  South  America  which 
have  no  seacoast.  What  country  occupies  the  north- 
western extremity  of  South  America?  What  is  the 
only  country  lying  west  of  the  Andes? 

5.  Name  the  5 great  powers  of  Europe.  What  3 
great  rivers  in  Furope,  and  where  does  each  empty? 

6.  What  3 peninsulas  on  the  southern  border  of 
Europe?  By  what  water  route  could  you  go  from 
Baltic  to  Black  sea? 

7.  What  important  country  of  Asia  consists  of 
islands  only?  What  mountains  between  Siberia  and 
the  Chinese  Empire? 

8.  What  4 seas  form  parts  of  the  Western  bound- 
ary of  Asia?  Name  the  rivers  of  Asia  which  empty 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

9.  What  separates  Spain  from  Morocco?  Name 
the  Barbary  states  and  their  capitals. 

10.  On  which  coast  of  Africa  is  Senegambia? 
What  large  river  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea? 
Name  the  divisions  of  Oceanica. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A person  owned  | of  a mine,  and  sold  | of  his 
interest  for  $1710:  what  was  the  value  of  the  entire 
mine? 

2.  If  in  1 yr.,  4 mo.,  $311.50  amounted  to 
$336.42  at  simple  interest,  what  was  the  rate  per 
cent.? 

3.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a room  13  ft. 
sq.  with  carpeting  £ yd.  wide,  at  $1.50  per  yd.? 

4.  A note  for  $470.66  drawn  at  60  days,  is  dis- 
counted at  bank  at  6 per  cent:  what  are  the  proceeds? 

5.  Cost  of  3 A.  2 E.  20  rd.  of  land  at  $43  per 
acre? 

6.  Divide  $1200  between  A and  B so  that  A’s 
share  may  be  to  B’s  as  2 to  7. 

7.  3 pence  is  what  per  cent,  of  4 shillings? 

8.  24  is  f per  cent,  of  what  number? 

9.  1 rd:  | ft.  : : $0.50  : ? 

10.  v/” 558009  -f-  V iHs  = ? 

, HISTORY. 

1.  What  European  nations  sent  explorers  to 
America?  Name  one  of  each  and  tell  what  he  did. 
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2.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  the  following 
states  settled?  Pa.,  Ga.,  DeL,  Md.,  and  Mass. 

3.  Name  the  Intercolonial  Wars,  and  limit  length 
of  each  by  the  proper  dates.  Give  cause  of  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  and  name  the  5 objects  and  points, 

4.  Give  the  causes  of  Revolutionary  War,  both 
remote  and  direct.  Explain  the  Stamp  Act. 

5.  When  did  the  First  Continental  Congress  meet 
and  what  did  it  do?  Why  were  the-  Americans  not 
discouraged  though  they  lost  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton? 

6.  Name  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  How  did  Washington 
escape  from  the  British  at  the  time  of  his  retreat 
through  New  Jersey?  Name  the  last  conflict  of  this 
war. 

7.  Name  the  presidents  in  order  as  they  occur. 

8.  Give  the  most  important  event  in  each  of.  the 

following  administrations:  Jefferson’s.  Madison’s, 

Polk’s.  Provisions  of  the  Omnibus  bill  in  1850. 

9.  Give  cause  of  secession  by  the  Southern  States. 
How  many  states  seceded  at  first?  How  many  later? 

10.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  When,  and 
where  did  Gen.  Lee  surrender? 


1. 

Colonel. 

10. 

SPELLING. 

enthusiasm. 

18. 

judiciary 

2. 

Tennessee. 

11. 

leopard. 

19. 

yacht. 

3. 

slaughter. 

12. 

lieutenant. 

20. 

nuisance. 

4. 

mortgage. 

13. 

labyrinth. 

21. 

zephyr. 

5. 

avaricious. 

14. 

Marseilles. 

22. 

dyspepsia. 

6. 

choir. 

15. 

tableaux. 

23. 

thoroughly. 

7. 

facetious. 

16. 

machinery’. 

24. 

delicious. 

8. 

mvsterious. 

17. 

negotiate. 

25. 

armistice. 

9. 

circumstantial. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  bones?  What  three  purposes  do  they 
serve?  Describe  the  thorax. 

2.  How  many  bones  in  the  head?  In  the  spinal 
column?  In  the  trunk?  In  the  upper  limbs?  In  the 
lower  limbs? 

3.  Name  the  bones  of  the  arms.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  partition  between  chest  and  abdomen?  What 
organs  of  special  sense  are  protected  by  the  bones  of 
the  skull? 

4.  What  are  muscles?  What  two  kinds?  Name 
and  locate  three  muscles.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on 
the  muscles? 

5.  Trace  the  circulation  through  the  human  body. 

6.  Name  the  six  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Locate  and  tell  the  use  of  salivary  glands. 

7.  In  what  way  is  the  cooking  of  food  useful? 
State  the  ill  effect  of  the  use  of  tobacco. 

8.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  digestion?  What  is 
respiration?  What  life  giving  element  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  from  the  air?  What  do  the  lungs  exhale? 

9.  "What  are  the  uses  of  the  skin?  What  three 
things  are  necessary  to  keep  the  skin  healthy? 

10.  Describe  carefully  the  eye  naming  all  its  parts. 
How  do  we  hear? 


Knowledge  will  ever  govern  ignorance,  and  people 
who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  them- 
selves with  the  power  that  knowledge  gives. — James 
Madison. 


PATH  I OT ISM  AND  THE  NATIONAL  FLAG , 

It  i*  natural  that  every  j>erson  should  have  a special 
feeling  towards  his  own  country.  If  his  forefathers 
have  lived  there,  if  the  nation  has  had  a memorable 
history, If  the  laws  and  institutions  have  heli>ed  to  se- 
cure freedom  and  prosperity,  he  may  be  expected  to 
have  a sense  of  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  native  land. 
This  feeling  is  patriotism.  It  leads  one  to  prefer  the 
good  of  the  whole  country'  to  the  good  of  only  one 
state.  It  removes  the  lines  of  north  or  south,  and 
east  or  west,  since  all  sections  belong  to  the  common 
country. 

Patriotism  also  leads  a citizen  to  wish  to  see  his  na- 
tion strong,  prosperous,  and  honored  among  the  fami- 
ly of  nations.  The  national  flag  is  the  emblem  of  the 
common  government,  and  with  Americans,  of  the 
union  of  all  the  states.  The  patriot  loves  to  see  it  fly- 
ing over  the  public  buildings  and  on  ships  in  distant 
ports. 

A citizen’s  duty  and  responsibility  bind  him  to  his 
own  country',  as  family  ties  bind  him  to  be  faithful  to 
his  own  relatives.  But  while  patriotism  urges  us  to 
seek  the  interest  of  our  own  country,  it  never  requires 
us  to  serve  our  own  country  to  the  injury  or  loss  of 
other  nations.  It  is  not  patriotism  to  cry,  “My  coun- 
try right  or  wrong,”  or  to  help  and  uphold  one’s  gov- 
ernment in  doing  injustice  to  another  country.  Thus 
it  was  patriotism  in  the  famous  Englishman,  John 
Bright,  when  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  government 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  help  carry  on  an  unright- 
eous war  in  Egypt.  Patriotism  makes  us  wish  to  see 
our  nation  strong,  but  it  ought  not  to  make  us  wish 
to  see  other  nations  poor  and  unhappy;  as  it  would  be 
mean  in  a boat-race  to  wish  for  the  victory  of  one’s 
own  crew  through  accident  or  sickness  in  the  other 
crews. 

Citizens  by  Adoption. — Patriotism  does  not  al- 
ways require  a citizen  to  be  a native  of  his  country. 
Thus  millions  of  people  have  emigrated  to  America, 
as  the  fathers  of  all  the  rest  once  came,  choosing  to 
make  this  land  their  home.  Many  of  these  people 
have  been  poor  or  oppressed  in  their  native  land,  and 
have  come  here  to  seek  equal  rights.  These  citizens 
of  foreign  birth  may  feel  a peculiar  patriotism  towards 
the  new  land,  which  has  given  them  a home  and  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  on  easy  terms.  They  have 
repeatedly  proved  their  loyalty'  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  their  willingness  to  die  in  following  its 
flag.  Neither  need  a man  cease  to  love  his  old  home 
and  the  fatherland  because  he  makes  a new  home 
across  the  sea.  Thus  English,  and  Irish,  and  German 
Americans  continue  after  coming  here  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  native  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  good  of  America. — From  “ The  Ameri- 
can Citizen ” by  Dole. 


Is  there  a reader  of  the  School  News  who  has  use 
for  Planes?  If  so,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  examine  the 
Self  Setting  Plane  made  by  the  Gage  Tool  Co.,  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.  These  planes  are  in  use  in  Cornell 
•University;  The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan, Kansas;  New  York  Trade  Schools,  and  by  the 
best  wood  workers  throughout  the  country.  Send  to 
the  company  for  particulars. 
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Conducted  by  R.  P.  Davidson,  Decatur,  III. 

All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  sent  to  aoove  ad- 
dress. 

Since  the  close  of  schools  we  do  not  get  so  many 
solutions  to  problems  as  during  the  winter. 

“X.  Y:  Z.”,  Champaign,  111.,  sends  a good  solution 
to  problem  No.  2,  left  over  from  May  “News”.  “W.  G. 
S..”,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  also  sends  correct  solution  to 
same. 

“J.  S.”,  Collinsville,  111.,  sends  correct  solution  to  No. 
2 in  June  “News”. 

We  have  no  correct  solutions  to  No.  1 in  June 
“News”,  but  will  give  one  as  this  is  the  last  issue  of 
the  “News”  before  vacation. 

“X.  Y.  Z.”,  solves  No.  2 in  May  “News”  as  follows : 

This  is  a geometrical  progression  in  which  $60,  thfe 
annual  savings,  is  the  least  term,  1.06  the  ratio,  and  30 
the  number  of  terms,  to  find  the  sum. 

S'nce  he  must  earn  the  first  year’s  savings  before  it 
draws  interest  it  will  draw  interest  29  yr.  and  will 
amount  to  $325,103+,  the  greatest  term.  But  the 
sum  equals 

60  X 1.0630  — 60 

or  $4743.363  + 

.06 

“J.  S.”  solves  No.  2 in  June  “News”  as  follows: 

Let  * = mean  term  and 
/ = difference. 

Then  (x  — 2 /)  -f  (x  — y)  + x -f  (*  + /)  + (*  + 2/)=65 

or  5 x = 65 
jt=  13 

also  (Jf— 2y)  *+(*  — /)  *+  x*  + (*  + /)  *+ 

<*  + *y)  * =1005,  or 

5 xs  -f- 10  /•  = 1005  divide 
**  + 2y*  = 201 


since  x = 13,  /*  = 169,  which  substitute 
gives  169  + 2 /*  =•  201 
2 yl  = 32 
y*  = 10 
y — 4 

IS  — 8,  (2  X 4)  = 5,  first  term 

5 + 4 =9  second  term 

6 + 8 =13  third  term 

5 + 12  =17  fourth  term 
5 + 16  =21  fifth  term 

5 + 9 + is  + 17  + 21  =65 
5*  + 9*  + 13*  + 17*  + 21*  = 1005. 

We  give  the  following  solution  to  No.  1 in  June 
“News”. 

Let  x = real  rate  of  gain. 

Let  x plus  36  = supposed  rate. 

x 

Then  — will  be  amount  of  gain. 

100 

. x + 20  x + 36 

And = clear  of  fractions. 

80  100 

Gives  10  x + 200  = 8 x plus  288 
2 x =88 

x = 44  rate  of  gain. 

(The  solutions  to  the  following  problems  were 
omitted  last  month  for  want  of  cuts  to  illustrate 
them— Publisher.) 

The  following  problem  was  given  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  this  journal : 

“If  a board  is  12  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  one 
inch  wide  at  the  other,  and  12  feet  long  how  far  from 
either  end  should  it  be  cut  to  have  two  equal  pieces  ?” 
“D.  M.  ” Kansas , III. 


Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons  in  English. 


Language 

—AND — 

Grammar. 


Book  I,  140  pages .$  .35 

Book  II,  225  pages 50 


Book  II,  with  Supplement,  347  pages 60 

Mary  E.  S.  B.  Rice,  Walsh  School  Chicago : “Miss  Hyde’s 
two  language  books  are  certainly  the  best  books,  for  language 
work  I have  ever  seen’  ’. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Hopkins,  Supervisor,  Boston.  “I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  preferring  them  to  any  I have  seen.  Technical  gram- 
mar seems  to  be  in  the  right  place,  and  thoroughly  illustrated 
by  the  practice  lessons.” 


Hawthorne  and  His  Friends. 


American 


Selections  from  their  writings,  with  portraits,  outlines  for 
study  etc.  440  pages  cloth,  $1.25.  On  Reading  Circles  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  1890-91,  and  Illinois  1890-91  and 
1891-92. 


“The  best  American  literature  in  a nut-shell.” 


Literature. 


Supt.  Lewis  Decius,  Greenup. 
“Worthy  a place  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  library.  Nothing  that  I have 
seen  yet  pleases  me  better.”  Supt.  J.  T.  Bowles,  DeKalb. 

“A  selection  that  I can  cheerfully  recommend.” 

Supt.  J.  A.  Miller,  Bloomington. 


Address, 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co., 

86  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago. 

E.  E.  Smith, 

Gen’l  West.  Agent. 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies. 


7 Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

6 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 
106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  CHICAGO  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

B.  F.  Clark,  Manager. 

Send  For  Our  100-page  AGENCY  MANUAL. 


120^  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
402  Richardson  Block, 

Chattanooga. 
48-49  Washington  Bldg., 

Portland,  Ore 
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H.  S.  S.,  Grove  City,  III.,  gives  the  following  solu- 
tion with  illustration : 


12  -j-  T 

Area  of  board  = X 144  = 936  sq.  in. 

2 


% of  936  sq.  in.  — 468  sq.  in.,  amount  cut  off. 

The  piece  H B C has  a base  12  — 1 =11  in.,  and  is 
13*  X 11  in.  in  height. 

So  the  whole  triangle  is  13*  X 12  in.  in  height,  or 
157*  in. 

12  X 157* 

Area  = or  942*  sq.  in. 


The  part  to  cut  off  is  468  sq.  in. 

942*  — 468  = 474*  sq.  in.,  (remaining  triangle). 
Height  X Base  — 2 X 474*  or  949*  sq.  in. 


But  the  base  is  to  the  height  as  I is  to  13*. 

And  949*  X 13, *,  = 12424.46,  area  of  a square  eqnal 
m length  to  the  height  of  the  triangle. 

Hence  V 12424.46  — 1 11.46  plus  in.  height. 

157*  —111.46  = 45.63  in.,  or  3ft.  9.6  in.,  distance 
from  larger  end. 

The  following  problem  was  published  in  the  March 
number  of  this  journal : 

■‘What  must  he  the  diameter  of  a hall  that  an  inch 
hole  bored  through  the  center  will  remove  & of  the 
contents!1’  E.  C.  8.,  Woodhnrn,  Til. 

E.  C.  8.,  Woodburn,  111.,  says  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  solution  given  in  the  April  School  News  to  above 
problem,  and  sends  the  following  solution  (which  we 
think  is  correct)  by  an  able  mathematician  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 


The  volume  of  the  cylinder  of  which  r is  the  radius 
and  2 h the  altitude  is  2 h pi  rs,  ( pi  = 3.1416). 

The  volume  of  each  of  the  spherical  segments  of 
which  a is  the  altitude  is  % a P>  r*  + i <*3 P'-  (See  Went- 
worth’s Geometry,  page  379.) 

The  volume  of  the  whole  sphere  is  $ pi  R3 

Hence  2 h pi  r3  +2  {%  a pi  r3  -f  \ a3  pi)  = % pi  R3. 

But  h = R3  — /•*  and  a — R\f  R 3 — r3,  whence 
2 pi r3  y/~R^Elrs  + pi  r*  (R - y%  pj  (/?_ 

V~W=r*)  = %pi  R3 


Pupils 

are 

delighted 

with 

it. 


POLLARD’S 

SYNTHETIC 


METHOD. 


Teachers 


enthusiastic 


it. 


25  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  Ni  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 

At  the  close  of  this,  my  first  year’s  experience  in  teaching  your  Method,  I want  to  thank  you  for  the  in 
spiration  and  pleasure  I have  added  to  my  Work.  Through  it  i have  seen  more  work  accomplished  in  Reading 
Spelling  and  Language  and  with  greater  ease  and  delight  to  the  children  to  whom  it  seems  but  a recreation 
than  in  any  one  of  my  fourteen  years  of  teaching.  They  have  a keen  interest  in  the  meaning  of  words,  an 
independence  of  work  and  an  Understanding  of  the  orthoepy  of  our  language  that  I never  have  seen  exhibi- 
ted through  any  method  before.  I can  see  that  the  first  year’s  work  is  but  a grand  basis  of  solid  masonry  for 
the  superstructure  of  coming  years.  The  burden  of  spelling  and  the  struggle  of  pronunciation  of  new  words 
at  sight  are  obliterated  and  a pleasant  pastime  takes  their  places.  Yours  sincerely.  Clara  Boalt. 

For  circulars,  price  list  etc,  address, 

Western  Publishing  House, 

3 1 5 33  1 WabaBh  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Softool  Book.  Dept. 
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2 r*  \/~Hs^'rir+  R r*  — r*  7s" '+  % R»  — R* 

S/W=i*  -\-Ra  — R r*  — % R*  ;/■»*  ”r  + K r*  x/ff^r* 
= %R3  lr*  \/~RT~r Vnr^r*  = -y3  R^ 

R*  = 2(Rs  — r*)  /«*  _ /•»  " 

= '/TV  /?*  — r*. 

Therefore  = V 'i'  (/?2  — rff). 

®V~4~^—  1 

2 — R s ( ) 

»vr 


8V  4 

Therefore  R*  = r*  ( ) 

®V  3 — 1 


’V  4 — l 


®V  4 — 1 


— 1,642 


li  r — R — .821  and  so  2 R = 1.642,  diameter  of 
ball. 


The  mistake  in  the  solution  sent  is  that  the  altitude 
of  the  cylinder  is  made  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ball  instead  of  2 h.  The  cylinder  is  thus  too  long  and 
takes  in  some  space  outside  the  sphere  so  the  answer 
is  too  great. 


SCHOOL  NEWS. 


School  officer*  should  know  more  of  one  another'*  plan*  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendent*  will  kindly  *cnd  u*  copie*  of  circular* 
which  they  i**ue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  aelect  und  publish  Item* 
from  them  which  muy  be  helpful  to  other  superintendent*.  pleane 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  report*,  blank*,  circulars,  etc. 

St.  Clair  County. — The  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  St.  Clair  Co.  Teachers’  Association  on  May  9,  at 
Lebanon,  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  session. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  same: 

MORNING  SESSION. 

1.  How  can  Public  School  Instruction  be  made  more  Practical? 

[Artuuh  Okih.er. 

2.  Shall  Grammar  be  Taught  in  our  Country  School*?  B.  P.  Judd 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

3.  The  Valueand  Use  of  Experimentation.  Pnor.  E.  B.  Waggoner. 

«2.  Aims  and  Methods  of  Teaching  History.  Miss  Mart  E.  Dwvkk. 

5.  The  Southern  Illinois  Teacher*’  Association.  General  Discus- 
sion led  by C.  L.  Manners  and  Arthur  Oehler. 

State  Superintendent  Raab  convened  a meeting  of 
Cofmty  Superintendents  at  East  St.  Louis  on  May  13, 
at  which  the  subject  of  school  organization,  grada- 
tion, and  supervision,  such  as  is  in  operation  in  our 
State  at  present  in  all  but  eighteen  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  two  counties  was  discussed.  The  County 
superintendents  present  were:  J.  K.  Traylor  of 
Montgomery  County;  W.  F.  Dillon  of  Franklin;  T. 
B.  Fuller  of  White;  George  L.  Reis  of  Randolph; 
Charles  Cannady  of  St.  Clair;  L.  H.  Carson  of  Wash- 
ington; L.  M.  Marlowe  of  Perry;  Miss  Nora  Smith 
of  Douglas;  G.  A.  Beattie  of  Clinton;  T.  P.  Dool- 


Topeka  Co-operative  Teachers’  Association. 


IF1.  S.  F’XjTJKB,  Manager,  Thompson  Block,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  OVER  400  POSITIONS  to  fill  for  Sep- 
tember. Salaries  from  $40.00  per  month  to  $2500  per  year. 
Superintendencies,  Principals,  Assistants,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Teacher’s  reporting  vacancies  will  receive  one-half  the  com- 1 I WE  HAVE  MORE  POSITIONS  THAN 

mission  paid  by  the  teacher  accepting  position.  | | TEACHERS.  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


If  you  are  successful  as  a Teacher  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 


The  Great  Southwest 

address  with  stamp. 


is  where  Teachers  are  in  demand  and  good 
salaries  paid.  For  blanks  and  particulars 


PIERRE 


The  Capital  and  Commercial  metropolis  of  South  Dakota,  offers  finer  chances  for  profitable  real  estate  in- 
vestments than  any  other  point. 

Property  now  is  very  low  in  price,  but  the  city  is  growing  fast  and  real  estate  advancing  in  value.  Two 
new  railways  are  building  in  and  several  others  are  surveying.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  newly  opened 
lands  west  of  Pierre,  and  is  being  developed. 

Every  other  state  in  the  Union  has  at  least  one  large  city,  and  why  should  not  South  Dakota  produce  one? 
She  will,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Pierre  is  to  be  to  this  new  state  what  Denver  is  to  Colorado. 

Good  residence  lots  can  now  be  had  at  $75  and  $100,  guaranteed  by  a legal  contract  to  pay  the  investor  a 
profit. 

For  maps  and  special  quotations  address  CHAS.  L.  HYDE,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 


•n  JEFERENCBS  BY  PERMISSION : — Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Blackburn,  Pres.  Presbyterian  College,  Pierre;  Rev. Dr.  James  C.  Jackson,  Dans- 
a1  T*  m * Williams,* 125  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  F.  Clvmer,  Portlana,  Maine,  R.  F.  Pettigrew,  U.  S.  Senator  from 

South  Dakota : B.  J . Templeton,  Pres.  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Pierre ; S.  S.  Clough,  Pres.  Citizens’  National  Bank,  Pierre ; P.  F.  McClure, 
Pres.  Pierre  National  Bank;  C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres.  First  National  Bank,  Pierre;  A.  W.  Johnston,  Mayor  of  Pierre. 
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ing  of  Madison;  AY.  T.  Sumner  of  Jefferson  and  J. 
Kieley  of  Jersey. 

The  annual  school  picnic  of  the  Belleville  schools 
was  held  at  the  fair  grounds  May  15.  About  1500 
children  were  in  the  procession. 

Some  changes  are  being  made  among  the  prin- 
cipals of  graded  schools  for  the  coming  school  year. 
J.  J.  Fike  goes  to  Marissa,  E.  F.  Staats  to  O’Fallon, 
Jas.  Ausbury  to  Springfield,  L.  R.  AArentzel  to  Fay- 
etteville. 

AV.  A.  Hough  remains  at  Mascoutah,  John  A. 
AYyllie  at  Lebanon,  A.  Baumann  at  New  Atnens, 
Fred.  Moesser  at  Freeburg,  and  J.  E.  Miller  at  Casey- 
ville. 

A large  number  of  teachers  from  this  county  will 
attend  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teachers’  Association  at  Mt.  Vernon  Aug.  25,  26,  and 
27.  Among  these  will  be  a large  proportion  from 
the  rural  schools. 

James  M.  Newman  who  some  years  ago  taught  in 
this  county,  recently  recovered  judgment  for  three 
months  wages  against  a Board  of  Directors  in  AVash- 
ington  Co.,  for  having  been  illegally  discharged.  It 
seems  there  are  still  some  school  boards  that  have  to 
learn  that  teachers  have  certain  rights  which  even 
they  are  bound  to  respect. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 
teachers’  institute. 

The  annual  Teachers’  Institute  of  Christian  County 
will  be  held  in  east  school  building  Taylorville  com- 
mencing on  Monday  Aug.  3d,  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  All  who  expect  to  teach  in  this  county  during 
the  next  vear  should  attend  this  meeting. 

The  work  of  the  institute  will  be  conducted  largely 
with  a view  to  professional  training.  Methods  of  pre- 
senting the  various  branches  to  classes  in  the  school 
room  will  be  suggested  by  the  instructors.  Each  teach- 
er should  have  a copy  of  “Page  on  Teaching”  as  that 
will  be  made  the  basis  for  this  work. 

So  far  as  the  other  work  is  concerned  any  texts  you 
may  happen  to  have  will  do. 

BUSY  WORK  SUGGESTIONS. 

PRIMARY  PUPILS  especially  should  be  kept  busily  em- 
ployed. But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  provide  profitable 
work  that  pupils  like  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  Not 
one  in  fifty  can  do  it.  I now  offer  a little  work  that 
contains  suggestions  enough  of  a practical  character 
to  last  any  school  one  year.  The  Book,  just  published 
is  entitled  Suggestions  for  Busy  Work. 

Price  20  cts.  only  and  I feel  confident  that  more 
practical  benefit  will  be  found  in  it  than  in  the  aver- 
age $1.00  book. 

Picture  Aids  To  Composition. 

120  pages  of  excellent  pictures  for  teachers  to  place 
before  pupils  to  afford  them  material  for  Language 
and  Composition  AVork.  Price  25  cts.  Catalogue  of 
HELPS.  AIDS,  SCHOOL  DEVICES,  METHOD 
books;  STENCILS,  REAVARD  AND  REPORT 
CARDS,  ETC.,  sent  fr6e  on  request.  Send  for  it. 

A.  Flanagan, 

IS  5 Wabash  Ave.,  OH.ioa.go. 


The  following  outline  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
during  the  term. 

Every  teacher  should  be  present  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises at  8:30  a.  m.  on  day  of  opening. 

Taylorville,  June  25,  1891. 

R.  AV.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  L.  S.  Ham,  Pana,  111. 

Lesson  I. — Physical  and  astronomical  geography 
compared:  Methods  of  instruction  in  each. 

Lesson  II. — Drainage  systems  of  North  America 
compared  with  that  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Note  effect 
on  climate  and  rainfall. 

Lesson  III. — The  mountain  system  of  Europe  and 
America  compared. 

Lesson  IV. — Volcanoes:  Their  causes,  locations,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  principal  ones. 

Lesson  V. — Zones:  Study  carefully  what  reasons 
determine  their  width. 

Lesson  VI.  and  VII.— Seventh  year’s  geography  as 
given  in  the  Course  of  Study;  September  work 

Lesson  VIII. — Soils  and  climate  as  outlined  in 
seventh  year’s  geography;  October  work. 

Lesson  IX. — Causes  ot  the  change  of  seasons, 
illustrated  by  use  of  globe. 

Lesson  X. — Study  vegetation  as  affected  by  the 
geographical  location  of  countries. 

NUMBER  AVORIv. 

Instructor,  Prof.  L.  S.  Ham,  Pana,  HI. 

Lessons  I.  to  V.  inclusive. — Methods  of  present- 
ing numbers  up  to  and  including  second  reader 
classes. 

Lessons  VI.  to  X.  inclusive. — Take  up  the  work  of 
Intermediate  Arithmetic  to  and  including  decimal 
fractions. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  L.  S.  Ham,  Pana,  111. 

Lesson  I. — Dynamics.  1.  Definitions.  Dynamics, 
Motion,  Rest,  Force,  Velocity.  2.  Kinds  of  motion. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
C0NA7ENTI0N. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  present  year, 
will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  July  14th  to  17th, 
and  it  Avill  evidently  be  a successful  meeting,  it  be- 
ing of  a national  character. 

Half-rates  are  given,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee, 
and  undoubtedly  many  teachers  of  Illinois  will  take 
advantage  of  this  low  rate.  Those  tributary  thereto, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  “Rock  Island,”  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  take  this  route,  in  as  much  as  its 
depot  is  centrally  located  in  Chicago,  and  jointly 
with  some  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Lines. 

For  a vacation  outing,  this  trip  will  be  a good  one 
in  as  much  as  numerous  excursions  have  been  ar- 
ranged to  important  points  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
River  St.  LaAvrence  and  the  Seaside. 

Full  particulars  given  on  application  to  any  ticket 
agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Road,  or  address, 

E.  St.  John,  John  Sebastian, 

Gen’l  Manager.  G.  T.  & P.  A. 


Chicago,  HI. 
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Uniform  and  variable.  3.  Classes  of  motion.  Sim- 
ple and  compound.  4.  Newton’s  Laws  of  motion, 

5.  Composition  of  forces.  6.  Resolution  of  forces. 
7.  Momentum.  8.  Energy.  9.  Work.  10.  The  meas- 
ure of  work. 

Lesson  II. — Molecular  Attraction.  1.  Cohesion, 
Tempering,  Annealing,  Crystallization.  2.  Adhesion. 

3.  Solution.  4.  Diffusion,  of  liquids,  of  gases.  5. 
Osmose.  6.  Capillary  Attraction. 

Lesson  III. — Gravitation.  1.  The  grand  law.  2. 
Gravity.  3.  Weight.  4.  Falling  bodies,  laws  and 
formulas. 

Lesson  IY. — The  centre  of  gravity.  2.  Equilib- 
rium, stable,  unstable  and  indifferent.  3.  Stability 
of  bodies.  4.  The  Pendulum,  simple  and  physical. 
5.  The  laws  of  the  pendulum.  6.  Application.  7. 
Compensating  pendulum. 

LessoD  V. — Elements  of  Machinery.  1.  A machine. 
2.  Advantages  of  machines.  3.  The  law  of  machines. 

4.  Classes  of  levers,  applications  and  illustrations 

5.  The  wheel  and  axle.  6.  The  pulley.  7.  The  in- 
clined plane.  8.  The  wedge.  9.  The  screw.  10. 
Friction. 

Lesson  VI. — Hydrostatics.  1.  Pressure  transmit- 
ted by  liquid.  2.  The  hydrostatic  press.  3.  Pressure 
of  the  liquid  4.  Measure  of  the  pressure.  5.  Pressure 
on  different  parts  of  a vessel.  6.  Artesian  wells.  7. 
Buoyancy  of  liquids.  8.  Measure  of  buoyancy.  9. 
Specific  gravity.  10.  How  to  find  specific  gravity. 

Lesson  VII. — Ghses.  1.  Composition  of  air.  2. 
Air-pump.  3.  Condenser.  4.  Air-brake.  5.  Weight. 

6.  Pressure  of  air:  give  experiments  to  show  upward 
pressure,  downward  pressure,  and  lateral  pressure. 

7.  The  Torricellian  experiment.  8.  Barometers. 

Lesson  VIII. — Electricity.  1.  statical  electricity. 

2.  Frictional  electricity.  3.  Attraction  and  repul- 
sion. 4.  Conductors  and  insulators.  5.  Velocity.  6. 


The  electroscope.  7.  The  two  electricities.  8.  Law 
of  action.  9.  Theory  of  electricity.  10.  The  electri- 
cal machine,  frictional,  induction. 

Lesson  IX.  —Atmospheric  electricity.  1.  Free  elec- 
tricity. 2.  Cloud  electricity.  3.  Lightning.  4.  Light- 
ning rods.  5.  Current  electricity.  G.  Magnetism.  7. 
Magnets.  8.  Magnetic  needles.  9.  Voltaic  electri- 
city. 10.  The  gravity  cell. 

Lesson  X.— Dynamo-Electric  Machines.  1.  Electric 
light.  2.  Electric  plating.  3.  Telephone. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111. 

Lesson  I. — Division  of  fractions.  Methods  of  pre- 
senting it  illustrated  by  examples. 

Lesson  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. — Mensuration:  Meth- 
ods and  principles  for  practical  work  in  fencing,  lath- 
ing, shingling,  carpeting,  and  laying  side- walks.  To 
be  illustrated  by  practical  problems  pertaining  to  each. 

Lesson  VI. — Solids:  Principles  for  measuring  stone 
and  brick  work,  and  rules  for  measurements  of  heavy 
articles  sold  by  weight  as  hay  and  grain  in  bulk,  etc. 

Lesson  VII. — Percentage:  Bank  and  trade  dis- 
count. Illustrated  by  practical  problems  to  be  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  class. 

Lessons  VIII.  and  IX. — Methods  for  illustrating 
the  principles  involved  in  buying  and  selling  stocks, 
and  in  exchange,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Lessson  X. — Discuss  methods  of  presenting  num- 
bers to  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111. 

Page  will  be  made  the  basis  for  work  in  this  impor- 
tant study.  Lessons  will  be  assigned  from  day  to  day 
by  the  instructor  beginning  with  the  introduction. 


ENEI^Q-Y  ALWAYS  WINS. 

Atlanta,  Ills.,  March  6,  1891. 

Queen  City  Silver  and  Nickel  Plating  Co., 

East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 

Gents. — The  Queen  Plater  beats  any  thing  I ever 
saw  to  make  money.  When  I received  it,  I put  in  a 
brass  ring  to  test  it ; and  to  my  surprise  it  was  nicely 
silver-plated  in  five  minutes.  1 made  $29.40  the  first 
week  and  $47.85  the  second  week  plating  jewelry  and 
tableware.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  I had  $197.45 
clear  profit.  I now  get  all  the  knives,  forks,  spoons 
and  jewelry  one  person  can  plate  without  going  from 
home.  I will  let  my  son  use  the  Plater  I now  have  at 
home,  and  I am  going  out  to  sell  Platers.  I sold  three 
to-day,  at  $10.00  each,  and  done  some  plating  besides. 
I sent  $20  to-day  for  four  more  Platers.  I believe  any 
enterprising  person  can  make  a grand  success  of  this 
business. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Baldwin. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  clear  money  than  you 
ever  made  in  your  life,  send  for  circulars  and  price  of 
the  Queen  Plater;  for  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper  and 
brass  plating  can  be  used  by  any  one.  Plates  beau- 
tiful and  equal  to  the  finest  new  work.  Every  class 
of  goods,  or  metals.  $20  a day  can  easily  be  made. 
Address, 

QUEEN  CITY  SILVER  AND  NICKEL  PLATING  CO., 

East  St.  Louis  III. 


The  Route  for  the  Teachers. 

TO  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  TORONTO. 


Rhyme  and  Reason. 

All  teachers  who  go  to  Toronto 
This  important  fact  should  be  onto: 

That  the  Wabash  Railway 
Runs  two  trains  a day, 

With  through  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto. 

N.  E.  A.  July  10-17. 

For  maps,  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
coming  National  Educational  Convention,  address, 


F.  Chandler,  G.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


F.  A.  Palmer,  A.  P.  A. 

201  Clark  St., 
Chicago, 


or  speak  to  any  local  ticket  agent. 


GLORIOUS  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 


For  the  Fourth  of  July  Celebrations,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  sell  round  trip  excursion 
tickets  between  all  stations  on  their  own  Line  and  al- 
so on  connecting  Lines,  including  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  etc.,  at  special  low  rates.  Tickets  will  be  sold 
July  3d  and  4th,  good  for  return  passage  up  to  and 
including  July  8th. 

W.  W.  Kent,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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Teachers  are  invited  to  submit  any  troublesome  ques- 
tions that  may  have  arisen  in  the  management  of 
their  schools.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  superintendent 
that  this  work  be  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  our  schools. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111. 

Lessons  I.  to  V.  inclusive.- — Will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  class  “Aves”.  In  order  that  classifica- 
tion may  be  made  from  specimens  we  will  have  a col- 
lection of  birds  before  the  class. 

Lessons  VI.  to  X.  inclusive. — The  time  will  be  giv- 
en to  study  of  insects.  This  last  topic  should  be  es- 
pecially interesting  to  teachers  in  view  of  the  ravages 
so  frequently  made  by  insects  in  the  farmers’  fields. 
Our  instructor  will  give  special  attention  to  this  feat- 
ure of  the  subject. 

READING. 

Instructor  Prof.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111. 

Work  in  this  study  will  be  arranged  each  day  by 
the  instructor.  “Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn”,  will  be  used 
for  study  and  reading  exercises. 

GRAMMAR. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  A.  Fritter,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Lesson  I. — Language:  Origin.  Principal  divisions. 
How  present  the  subject  to  intermediate  classes. 

Lessons  II.,  III.  and  IV. — Parts  of  speech,  proper- 
ties and  forms  of  each,  and  their  relations  in  senten- 
ces. 

Lesson  V. — Sentences:  Definitions,  classification, 

with  examples  illustrating  each,  to  be  given  by  the 
class. 

Lesson  VI. — Analysis  of  sentences:  Sentences  to 
be  furnished  by  instructor. 

Lesson  VII. — Phrases  and  clauses : Their  structure, 
classification  and  uses. 

Lesson  VIII. — Discussion  by  instructor  of  the  parti- 
ciple, showing  best  methods  of  presenting  this  sub- 
ject to  classes  in  the  school  room. 

Lesson  IX. — Composition:  The  different  kinds, 
its  importance  in  connection  with  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. 

Lesson  X. — Review. 


RAUB  & CO., 


RAUB’S  Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature, 
SWHSTEFORD’S  Literature  for  Beginners, 

RAUB’S  Methods  of  Teaching,  .... 

RAUB’S  School  Management, 

RAUB’S  Tests  in  Spelling  and  Pronunciation, 

RAUB’S  Practical  Rhetoric, 


BOTANY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  A.  Fritter,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Lesson  I. — Plants:  How  they  grow.  The  food 

they  require  and  how  obtained. 

Lesson  II. — The  effect  of  climate  upon  plant  growth. 
The  essentials  in  climate  and  soil  that  produce  the 
most  hardy  plants;  the  most  luxuriant. 

Lesson  IIL — Flowers:  Parts,  description  and  uses, 
corrollas,  monopetalous  and  polypetalous  kinds  of 
each,  flower  stems  and  appendages. 

Lesson  IV. — Inflorescence:  Clustered  and  solitary, 
definite  and  indefinite,  kinds  of  clusters,  spike,  ra- 
ceme, etc.  Specimens  of  each  to  be  brought  in  by 
the  class. 

Lesson  V. — Fruits:  Relation  to  flowers,  pericarp, 
simple  and  compound;  dehiscent  and  indehiscent; 
fleshy,  stone  and  dry.  Discuss  each  of  the  above, 
specimens  of  each  to  be  secured  by  members  of  the 
class. 

Lesson  VI. — Leaves:  Parts,  venation,  margins, 
bases,  apexes,  general  forms,  arrangement  on  stem, 
leaf  buds,  and  flower  buds. 

Lesson  VII. — Stems:  Parts,  how  they  grow,  dur- 
ation and  direction  of  growth,  structure,  wood 
exogens  and  endogen3. 

Lesson  VIII. — Trees:  Trunk  and  head,  compare 
stems  and  roots,  subterranean  stems,  how  distin- 
guish from  roots?  Roots  uses,  classes  and  forms. 

Lesson  IX. — Reproduction:  From  buds,  slips, grafts, 
runners,  suckers,  etc.  Germination  and  growth, 
parts  of  the  seed  and  uses. 

Lesson  X. — Review  of  preceding  lessons. 

HISTORY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  A.  Fritter,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Lesson  I. — Trace  the  history  of  slavery  from  its 
introduction  into  the  Colonies  until  the  emancipa- 
tion by  Lincoln. 

Lesson  II.  and  HI. — Intercolonial  wars:  causes, 
length  of  continuance  and  results  of  each. 

Lesson  IV. — Review  all  causes  and  events  leading 
up  to  the  late  civil  war. 

Lesson  V. — Discuss  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  morally,  financially,  and  educationally. 

Lesson  VI.  to  X. — Study  the  constitution. 


The  New  Size  LARGER  Bottles 

of  our  Cholera  Balm  hold  half  more 
than  formerly  at  same  price.  Use  it 
at  once  to  check  Diarrhea,  Cholera 
Morbus,  Cramps,  etc.  Keep  a bottle 
on  hand  to  use  when  you  need  it. 
Nothing  better.  Sold  by  druggists 
and  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

Dr.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  III, 

ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’ 

READING  CIRCLE! 

Offers  to  Teachers  carefully  selected  courses  of 
Reading.  Certificates  and  diplomas  awarded. 

ILLINOIS  * PUPILS’  * READING  * CIRCLE 

(Organized  January  1,1889.) 

Offers  a course  of  two  books  for  Intermediate 
pupils,  and  one  of  three  books  for  Advanced 
pupils. 

For  circulars  and  full  information,  address 
E3.  -A_.  GASTMAN,  Manager, 
Decatur,  In.. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


Box  1S5S-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Will  furnish  the  following  books  at  specially  low  rates,  for  introduc- 
tion, from  now  to  Sept.  1st.  retail  price. 


468  pp.  $1.50 
287  pp.  .75 
415  pp.  1.50 
285  pp.  1.25 
.40 

320  pp.  1.20 
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ORTIIOGRAIIY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  S.  Briggs,  Taylorville,  111. 

Lesson  I. — Study  rules  for  doubling  final  conso- 
nants. Final  “e”  with  its  exceptions.  Illustrate  each 
by  examples. 

Lesson  II.  and  III.— Give  etymology  of  words,  to 
be  assigned  by  instructor. 

Lessons  IV.  and  V. — Practice  diacritical  marking 
and  accent  in  a list  of  words  to  be  pronounced  by  in- 
structor. The  rules  applying  to  each  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Lesson  VI. — Illustrate  by  examples  all  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  “ a ” “o”  “e”  anq 

Lesson  VII.  and  VIII, — Analyze  thoroughly  all 
the  different  consonant  sounds;  locating  the  organ  of 
speech  where  each  is  produced. 

Lesson  IX. — Review  November  work  in  seventh 
year  as  given  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

Lesson  X. — A test  spelling  of  forty  words  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  instructor. 

In  the  above  work  “Webster”  will  be  taken  as  the 
standard. 

PII YSIOLOGY . 

Instructor,  Prof.  S.  Briggs,  Taylorville,  111. 

Lesson  I. — Bones:  Composition,  form,  number,  use, 
mode  of  growth,  waste,  repair.  Mucles:  structure, 
use. 

Lesson  II. — Skfn:  Structure,  use,  modified  forms 
of. 

Lesson  III. — Digestion:  Organs,  anatomy  and  func- 
tion of  each.  Food:  Ingredients  of,  classification  of, 
conditions  necessary  for  a healthy  diet. 

Lesson  IV. — Absorption:  Various  forms  of,  intes- 
tinal, lymphatics.  Review  Lesson  III. 


Lesson  V. — Circulation:  Organs  of,  anatomy  and 
function  of  each.  Blood:  Composition,  use,  albumen 
fibrin,  corpuscles. 

Lesson  VI. — Respiration:  Organs  of,  object,  kinds, 
obstacles  to,  varied  forms  of  in  animals,  vegetable 
respiration,  how  connected  with  digestion  and  circu- 
lation. 

Lesson  VII.— Nervous  System:  Parts,  the  brain, 
cranial  nerves,  spinal  nerves,  office  of  each,  functions 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
and  the  cerebrum. 

Lesson  VIII. — Sympathetic  system:  Connection 
with  the  cerebro  spinal  system. 

Lesson  IX. — Special  senses:  The  eye,  the  ear,  the 
tongue,  etc. 

Lesson  X. — Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  stimulants 
and  narcotics:  Evil  effects  of  upon  the  digestive,  cir- 
culatory, respiratory,  and  nervous  system,  effects  of 
upon  the  mind. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Instructor,  Prof.  S.  Briggs,  Taylorville.  111. 

Lesson  I. — Citizenship:  Determine  the  important 
duties  and  obligations  of  a citizen  of  a republic  to  his 
government.  Some  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  he 
derives  from  it. 

Lesson  II. — Money:  Describe  the  kinds  of  money 
used  in  our  government  for  the  past  30  years,  and  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  adoption  and  history  of  each  kind. 

Lesson  III. — Taxes:  Study  the  different  kinds  of 
taxes  levied  in  Illinois,  from  whence  the  authority 
for  these  levies,  the  difference  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  from  whence  the  authority  for  in- 
direct taxes? 

Lesson  IV. — National  government:  Its  organiza- 

tion the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  elective 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &. 

ITnrmnt  MUSIC  COURSE, 

Nnrniiil  course  IN  reading, 

jAUlillU.1  REVIEW  SYSTEM  of  Wriimg, 
— — COURSE  IN  SPELLING. 
Welsh’s  Grammars;  Composition;  Rhetoric. 
MacCoun’s  Historical  Publications. 
Young  Folks’  Library. 

. Stowell’s  A Healthy  Body;  etc.,  etc. 


CO.,  Publishers, 

Choice  New  Text-books  and  Helps  for 
nearly  every  branch  of  School  and 
College  Work. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  with  teachers  and  educators 
is  solicited. 

BOSTON:  6 Hancock  Avenue. 
NEW  YORK  : 740  & 742  Broadway. 
CHICAGO  : 122  & 124  Wabash  Avenue. 


DOWN  THEY  GO. 


Parasols  and  Umbrellas, 


Some  at 

$ 95 

that  were 

$1  50 

Umbrellas  at 

1 50 

that  were 

2 00 

Umbrellas  at 

2 00 

that  were 

3 00 

Umbrellas  at 

3 00 

that  were 

4 00 

Umbrellas  at 

4 00 

that  were 

6 00 

Silks, 

$ 50 

Silks  now  for 

$ 35 

65 

Silks 

now  for 

49 

1 00 

Silks  now  for 

75 

A few  Silks  at 

$1  00 

that  were  $1  25  and  1 50 

All  Summer  Goods  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

S.  PATTERSON,  { L0WKPRICES. 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Dlinois. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE. 


Going  East 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11 :02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 2:45  p.  m. 

Going  West. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:37  a.  m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:57  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.  m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:38  p.  m. 

No,  5vSt.  Louis  Express,  ex.  Sunday. ...  3:53  p.  m. 
No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent, 
Taylorville,  mine  is 
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officers,  how  elected,  appointive  officers,  how  ap- 
pointed, their  duties. 

Lesson  V. — Courts:  Different  kinds,  number  of 
judges  in  each,  how  appointed,  their  duties. 

Lesson  VI. — State  government  Dlinois:  Name  each 
of  the  elective  state  offices  and  define  the  duties  of 
the  incumbent  in  each,  salaries  of  each,  appointive 
offices,  by  whom  appointed,  duties  of  each. 

Lesson  VII. — County  governments:  Name  of  of- 
ficers, duties  of  each,  salaries,  discuss  specially  the 
duties  of  county  and  circuit  clerks. 

Lesson  VIII. — Distinguish  between  town  and 
township.  What  officers  are  elected  in  each?  Define 
the  duties  of  a supervisor,  an  assistant  supervisor. 
When  is  a town  entitled  to  an  assistant  supervisor? 
Lesson  IX. — School  district: , How  formed,  bound- 
aries changed,  by  what  authority,  district  school 
officers,  their  duties,  discuss  teachers  contracts, 
powers  and  duties  delegated  to  directors  to  teachers. 

Lesson  X. — Township  school  officers:  Their  elec- 

tion and  duties,  discuss  the  law  relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  “Township  High  Schools”. 


Location  of  Teachers. — Continued  from  Inst  month. 

Leigh  School,  Cassie  Meredith;  Hedge  College,  Lissa  Meredith; 
Sassafras,  Geo.  G.  Harbert:  Sanders,  Minnie  Sallenger:  Pleasant 
Grove,  Mate  Sallenger:  Brookside,  Mary  L.  Free.  $50  per  month; 
Pleasant  Ridge.  Mollie  Russel:  Jacobs,  Mary  Dinkens:  Union, 
Praireton  Tp.,  J.  M.  Moore;  Maple  Grove,  Pana  Tp.,  Martha  Bran- 
don; Ash  G:ove,  Kate  Smalley,  $50  per  month:  Fairview,  South  Fork 
Tp.,  Id  i F.  Reed ; Adams,  Ida  Runyon;  Providence,  Anna  Schempf; 
Green  Academy,  C.  LI  Gorden;  Milligan,  Bert Crosthwait:  New  Hope, 
S.  N.  Hnverfield:  Gopher,  A.  G.  Bauman:  Maple  Grove, Nora Clower; 
Gard  ier,  Mr.  Collier:  Buckhart,  Chas.  Potts;  Pine  Grove,  Mr.  Payne; 
Bucke.e,  Chas. Law;  Sherman,  Lizzie  Law;  Andy  Johnson,  Homer 
Milih  m:  Clarksdale,  Eugene  Chumley:  George,  H.  P.  Hart:  Cooper, 
Jas.  Nelms:  Bolivia,  Fannie  Ross,  $40for  8 'mos.;  Central  Point, 
MissCedonallolhen;  Harvel.  A.  N.  Barnes,  Miss  Clickener,  and  Miss 
Lora  Morris;  Holben,  R.  H.  Dennis. 


EDITOR’S  SPECIAL  NOTICE:  LSt 

publish  in  this  issue  what  many  Co.  Superintendents 
of  nine  states  say  about  The  School  News,  but  in  mak- 
ing up  the  forms  these  testimonials  were  crowded  out. 

CLUB  RATE H WITH  THE  SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS  TEACHER. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Teacher  are  the 
following  prominent  educators:  Hon.  Henry  Raab,  Richard  Edwards, 
LL.  D.,  T.  C.  Clendenen,  Esther  C.  Finley,  J.  N.  Patrick,  A.  M.,  Rob- 
ert Allyn,  LL.  D.,  Inez  I.  Green,  Robert  Pence,  E.  Buck,  Samuel  M. 
Inglis,  Geo.  V.  Buchanan,  James  P.  Slade,  A.  M.,  E.  C.  Hewett,  LL  D., 
John  Hull,  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Dr.  John  Washburn,  D.  B.  Parkinson, 
Geo.  H.  French,  M.  F.  Salter,  and  others. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Southern  Illinois  Teacher  will  make  a 
specialty  of  Normal  'Method  work  given  by  the  teachers  in  ttie  various 
departments  of  the  state  Normal  University  in  the  teachers'  training 
class.  This  will  be  of  practical  nse  to  the  teacher  in  the  school  room 
and  alone  would  be  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  a year. 

As  both  The  School  News  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Teacher  take 
up  important  but  different  lines  of  educational  work,  and  as  the  editor 
of  neither  journal  is  so  egotistic  as  to  think  that  all  the  good  things  in  ed- 
ucation emanate  from  his  editorial  sanctum,  and  as  neither  is  so  selflsh 
as  to  want  teachers  to  subscribe  for  his  journal  bnt  for  no  other, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  club  the  two  journals  at  the  following 
low  price: 

The  School  News  And  Practical  Educator $1.25 

Southern  Illinois  Teacher 1.00 

Regular  Price  for  both $2.25 

Special  Price  for  both 1.85 

It  is  thought  that  teachers  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special  rate  and  that  both  journals  will  be  benefited  by  it. 


The  ARISTO  Photographs: 

Something  new!  Come  and  see!  At 
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East  of  S E.  Cor.  Square,  Tavlorville,  Illinois. 
Ai.ll  Work  Q-uaranteed. 


Don’t  Waste  g£8rey 

on  inferior  Hose  but  get  the 
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The  “Spiral”  Cotton  Hose  having  no  outside 
covering  to  hold  the  moisture,  as  Rubber  hose 
does,  dries  like  a towel.  Of  course  there  are  im- 
itations; there  are  FOUR  WAYS  however,  Ly 
which  you  can  tell  if  the  dealer  is  trying  to  sell 
an  inferior  hose.  The  Genuine  “Spiral  " has 

/.  A black  line  woven  in : Be  sure 
it  vs  Black,  not  dark  blue,  red 
or  anything  but  black. 

II.  The  stencil  “‘ Spiral ’ Patented 
March  30,  1880,"  on  every 
length. 

III.  The  Corrugated  Coupling  and 
Band  as  in  cut. 

IV.  Each  length  vs  now  put  up 
with  a Pink  Wrapper  around 
the  hose  near  the  coupling. 

A sample  will  he  sant  free  if  you  mention 
this  publicati  >n.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Mexican 

Mustang 

Liniment. 

A Cure  for  the  Ailments  of  Man  and  Beast. 

A long-tested  pain  reliever. 

Its  use  is  almost  universal  by  the  Housewife,  the  Farmer,  the 
Stock  Raiser,  and  by  every  one  requiring  an  effective 
liniment. 

No  other  application  compares  with  it  in  efficacy. 

This  well-known  remedy  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  almost 
generations. 

No  medicine  chest  is  complete  without  a bottle  of  Mustang 
Liniment. 


Manf'rs  < f Rubber  Belting 
r.nd  Packing,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston; 
205  Lake  St.,  Chicago;  8 Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
i is,  o. 


Occasions  arise  for  its  use  almost  every  day. 
All  druggists  and  dealers  have  it 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A Course  of  Study  will  not  introduce  itself  into  the 
rural  schools  of  any  county.  Neither  will  a set  of  reso- 
lutions introduce  it,  and  something  more  is  required 
than  a twenty  minutes’  talk  in  its  favor.  Several 
things  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  a complete 
success. 

1.  The  Course  of  Study  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  at  the  annual  institute  and  its 
use  carefully  explained  from  day  to  day.  Teachers 
should  not  be  expected  to  use  successfully  in  their 
schools  what  they  do  not  understand.  If  the  Course 
of  Study  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools,  it  is  worthy 
a place  in  the  institute. 

2.  Institute  instructors  should  become  so  familiar 
with  the  Course  that  they  can  base  their  instruction 
in  history,  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  upon  it,  and 
thereby  show  teachers  how  to  use  it.  If  the  Course  is 
too  difficult  to  be  understood  by  instructors,  teachers 
may  conclude  that  they  cannot  understand  it.  If  it  is 
not  of  enough  importance  that  an  instructor  use  it  in 
his  institute  work  teachers  may  think  that*  they  need 
not  use  it  in  their  schools. 

3.  An  instructor  may  have  a “pet  theory”  that  may 
be  far  superior  to  the  work  outlined  in  the  Course,  but 
he  will  assist  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  more 
by  helping  them  along  the  line  of  work  that  they  are 
to  pursue  in  their  schools.  Some  of  the  best  instruct- 
ors of  Illinois  follow  the  Course  of  Study  in  their  in- 
stitute work,  and  do  not  lose  their  individuality  either. 

4.  The  County  Superintendent  should  show  by  word 
and  action  that  he  is  in  earnest  in  attempting  to  grade 
the  rural  schools. 

5.  To  enforce  the  use  of  the  Course,  regular  written 
reviews  or  examinations  are  necessary.  We  do  not 
know  of  a single  county  where  the  Course  has  been 
made  a complete  succes  without  the  use  of  these  writ- 
ten reviews. 

6.  Thqre  should  be  a united  harmonious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  his  teach- 
ers to  make  a success  of  the  work.  This  will  be 
brought  about  by  a clear  understanding  of  the  plan 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  grading  the  schools. 

In  looking  over  the  institute  announcements  issued 
this  year  by  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois,  we  see 
that  a large  number  have  made  the  Course  of  Study 
the  basis  of  their  institute  work.  This  is  a move  in 
the  right  direction  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
schools  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 


2 AN  IDEAL 

AN  IDEAL  INSTITUTE. 

By  W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

The  season  of  annual  institutes  in  Illinois  has  just 
closed.  In  102  counties,  sessions  varying  in  length 
from  one  to  four  weeks  have  been  held.  Thus  far  at 
least  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been  fulfilled.  What  of 
the  spirits  We  speak  and  write  of  “model  schools” 
and  “model  schools”;  why  not  of  “model  institutes”? 
Is  it  less  possible  or  less  feasible  to  accomplish  an  end 
with  teachers  as  subjects  than  it  is  with  pupilsl  Is 
there  any  reason,  either  practical  or  theoretical,  why 
an  institute  should  not  be  a model  school  both  in 
management  and  method?  Of  the  true  intent  of 
such  local  gatherings  it  is  not  now  my  province  to 
speak  further  than  to  portray  the  workings  of  one 
such  educational  assembly  combining  in  its  features 
the  ideal  with  the  real.  It  was  in  an  “Egyptian” 
county  employing  some  65  teachers. 

The  term  was  of  two  weeks’  duration.  Every  nec- 
essary preparation  for  the  opening  had  previously 
been  effected.  The  building  was  scrupulously  clean 
and  was  kept  so.  All  necessary  supplies,  such  as  mu- 
sic books,  memorandum  books,  Course  of  Study,  etc., 
were  at  the  building  in  advance.  A circular  letter, 
containing  a daily  program,  was  early  forwarded  to 
each  teacher  and  school  officer,  and  to  the  Instructors. 
This  circular  set  forth  specifically  the  objects  to  be 
attained.  They  were,  in  brief  as  follows: — “To  in- 
struct teachers  how  to  assign  lessons,  to  conduct  rec- 
itations, to  develop  and  train  the  pupils’  mental  pow- 
ers, to  inspire  pupils  to  study  and  think  for  them- 
selves, and  to  do  such  other  essential  work  in  the  line 
of  school  organization,  classification,  discipline,  and 
government  as  will  enable  teachers  to  enter  the 
schools  better  equipped  in  every  possible  way  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  duties  demanded  of  them.”  Said 
circular  likewise  contained  the  following  injunction 
to  teachers: — “Let  each  one  consider  carefully  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  him  as  teacher,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  those  whom  he  may  be  called  upon  to  instruct, 
be  fully  prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.” 
And  to  school  directors: — “Never  employ  any  one 
who  intentionally  remains  away  from  an  institute  and 
then  offers  his  services  for  less  money  than  some 
teacher  who  has  given  his  time,  money,  and  energy  in 
order  the  better  to  qualify  himself  for  teaching.  Com- 
petition of  this  kind  is  destructive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  schools.  Let  it  be  rightly  understood  that 
those  who  attend  institutes  are  of  more  actual  worth 
than  those  who  do  not,  and  in  selecting  teachers,  the 
question  of  self  improvement,  ability,  and  fitness,  are 
the  first  things  to  be  properly  considered.” 

The  hour  set  for  organization  was  7 :30  a.  m.  of 
Monday,  the  regular  exercises  to  begin  at  8 o’clock 
The  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  extreme  end  of  the 
county  and  reached  by  a single  line  of  rail.  At  the 
appointed  hour  41  persons  reported,  which  enrollment 
was  increased  to  57  during  the  day,  60  during  the 
early  week,  and  68  within  the  term.  The  entire  corps 
of  qualified  teachers  was  present,  the  majority  re- 
maining the  entire  two  weeks. 

An  enrollment  was  made  by  classes  and  each  pupil 
teacher  was  held  strictly  responsible  for  his  attend- 
ance upon  every  exercise  unless  excused  by  the 
County  Superintendent. 


INSTITUTE. 

The  following  certificate  of  attendance  was  filled 
out  by  the  Instructors,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
presented  to  the  teacher;  a duplicate  was  likewise 
given  the  Superintendent: — 


« Certificate  of  Attendance  at  Institute.  » 

This  certifies  that. . . 

was  in  attendance .... 

Institute  held  at 

Illinois,  in 

..18  . 

Relative  Standing  a 

us  regards  Institute  Work 

1 

i 

( 

Instructors. 

No..  : 

J 

I 

The  Manual  and  Guide  or  State  Course  of  Study 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  No  academic  in- 
struction, neither  “lecturing”  was  permitted;  indeed 
the  teachers  themselves  would  have  resented  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Instructor  at  “cramming” 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  the  better  to  pass 
the  examination.  The  exemplification  of  methods  by 
actual  class  work  ruled  the  hour,  the  teachers  all 
heartily  uniting. 

Every  teacher  cheerfully  paid  an  assessment  of  one 
dollar  per  week,  in  addition  to  the  examination  fee, 
toward  defraying  the  expenses.  From  this  general 
tund  the  teachers  were  supplied,  with  a copy  each  of 
the  Course  of  Study,  music  book,  note  book,  paper 
and  pencil. 

The  notes  taken  each  day  in  class  work  were  care- 
fully examined  and  graded  by  the  Superintendent, 
and  formed  the  basis  for  marking  in  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Nor  was  the  County  Superintendent  a tyrant.  He 
has  held  his  present  position  for  the  past  seventeen 
years,  and  at  the  last  election  was  the  nominee  of  the 
three  several  political  parties  of  his  county.  The  ut- 
most confidence  and  heartiest  co-operation  prevailed, 
without  a single  exception,  between  Superintendent 
and  teacher,  all  being  .earnestly  engaged  with  one 
common  end  in  view, — the  accomplishment  of  effective 
work  in  the  public  schools. 

Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  a reader  of  one  or 
more  live  educational  journals  bearing  directly  upon 
their  work,  while  money  was  also  freely  spent  for 
such  aids  on  teaching  and  management  as  would  ren- 
der their  labors  more  effective.  The  object  of  this 
brief  article  is  not  that  of  fulsome  flattery,  but  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  is  being 
done,  in  a quiet  way,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  this 
great  commonwealth. 
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PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TEACHING. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

{Continued  from  July  number.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER  X. — SCHOOL  ARRANGEMENT. 

1 1 INTRODUCTION. — PREPARATION  BEFORE  OPENING  A 

SCHOOL. 

I*  Importance  of  Definite  Plans  for  the  First  Day. 

]3  How  is  it  in  other  Enterprises? 

23  “A  Thousand  Duties”  crowd  upon  the  Teacher 
on  the  First  Morning. 

33  The  Children  will  Plan,  if  the  Teacher  does 
not. 

43  It  is  a Critical  Time. 

53  Definite  Plans  will  raise  the  Teacher  in  the 
Estimation  of  Pupils  and  Parents. 

2*  Talking  with  Patrons.  Why? 

I3  The  Teacher  will  thus  find  out  the  Condition 
of  Affairs  in  the  District. 

23  He  will  find  out  what  the  previous  Organiza- 
tion and  Plans  were,  how  they  were  liked, 
and  what  new  Plans  it  will  be  best  to  adopt. 

33  He  should  not  allow  Children  “to  run  down” 
a former  Teacher.  Why? 

I4  It  is  Unfair  and  Mean. 

24  It  is  allowing  a Child  to  form  a Dangerous 
Habit. 

43  He  would  be  likely  to  make  personal  Friends 
of  many  of  the  Parents  and  Pupils  before 
hand. 

53  He  should  visit  the  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich. 

3s  The  First  Morning. 

1 3 The  Teacher  should  be  at  the  School  house 
Early. 

23  He  should  seek  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Pupils  as  they  come  in. 

33  He  should  try  to  make  Friends  with  the  Pu-_ 
pils. 

21  SECTION  I. — PLAN  OR  PROGRAM  OF  THE  DAY’S  WORK. 

1 3 Formerly  very  few  Teachers  had  a Program. 

2*  Illustration. 

3s  The  Importance  of  a Program. 

I3  It  Systematizes  the  Work  of  the  Schoolroom. 

2s  It  Saves  Time. 

. 3 3 It  leads  to  Systematic  Study. 

4s  A Clock. 

5s  Older  Pupils  may  be  required  to  prepare  one 
lesson  out  of  School. 

6*  In  large  Schools,  advanced  Pupils  may  recite 
on  Alternate  Days. 

7*  The  difficulty  of  arranging  a Program  for  a 
large  School. 

88  How  to  make  Changes  in  the  Program. 

0s  The  Program  given  as  a Model  should  be  adapt- 
ed not  adopted. 

ID*  Four  guiding  Principles  for  making  a Program. 

I3  The  recitations  of  the  youngest  pupils  should 
be  short  and  frequent. 

23  The  exercises  that  require  the  greatest  stress 
of  metal  effort  should  come  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day. 

33  Provide  alternations  that  afford  rest  or  an 
agreeable  change. 

43  Have  as  few  classes  as  possible. 

31  SECTION  II. — INTERRUPTIONS. 

1 ! Interruptions  are  sure  to  occur  in  every  School. 

2s  Interruptions  proceed  from  various  Causes. 
Name  fen. 

3®  An  illustration  of  the  Interruptions  in  a Dis- 
trict School. 

4s  “A  Time  for  Everything,  and  Everything  in  its 
Time.” 


5*  The  Program  should  provide  a Time  for  Inter- 
ruptions. 

0*  Effect  on  the  Teacher  who  fails  to  Systematize 
Interruptions. 

41  SECTION  III. — RECESSES. 

1*  As  to  Duration. 

2*  As  to  the  Proper  Hour  for  Recess. 

8*  Primary  Pupils  may  have  longer  Recesses. 

51  SECTION  IV. — ASSIGNING  LESSONS. 

1*  Why  some  Teachers  assign  too  long  Lessons. 

2*  The  Assigning  of  too  long  Lessons  leads  the 
Child  to  form  two  Rad  Habits: 
l3  A Habit  of  Indifference  to  failure. 

2s  A Habit  of  superficial  study. 

3*  In  assigning  Lessons,  the  Teacher  should  bear 
in  Mind : 

la  The  Motto,  “Not  how  much,  but  how  well.” 

23  That  Good  Habits  of  Study  are  very  impor- 
tant. 

S3  That  Lessons  may  be  gradually  lengthened. 
43  That  he  expects  to  hold  the  Pupil  rigidly  for 
the  Recitation. 

6l  SECTION  V. — REVIEWS. 

1*  Reviews  aid  the  Memory. 

2*  Reviews  aid  the  Understanding. 

3s  Some  reviewing  should  be  done  every  Day,  or 
at  least,  every  Week. 

4*  More  extended  Reviews  may  be  held  at  the 
close  of  each  Month,  or  when  a certain  Subject 
or  a whole  Study  has  been  completed. 

5*  Great  Pains  should  be  be  taken  to  make  Re- 
views help  the  Understanding  as  well  as  the 
Memory. 

71  SECTION  VI. — PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

1*  The  Objects  of  Public  Examinations  are : 

Is  To  stimulate  and  test  the  Teacher. 

23  To  stimulate  and  test  the  Pupil. 

3s  To  arouse  an  interest  among  the  Parents. 

4ff  A later  Idea  is  that  they  furnish  a Means  of 
grading  the  Schools. 

2*  The  Objections  to  Public  Examinations  are : 
l3  That  they  are  not  Just  Tests  of  the  true 
Success  of  a Teacher. 

2*  That  they  are  not  Just  Tests  of  the  Proficien- 
cy of  the  Pupils. 

33  That  they  present  a strong  Temptation  to 
Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher. 

43  That  they  are  too  showy. 

Note.— It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  objections  to  examinations 
are  not  inherent  in  the  examination  itself,  but  rather,  that  the;  are 
inherent  in  the  teacher.  Human  nature  does  not  seem  to  be  stkonc; 
enough  in  same  cases  to  resist  the  temptations. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . After  reading  very  carefully  paragraphs  two  and 
three  of  this  chapter,  read  section  11.  of  chapter  hi. 

2.  Supposing  that  you  are  visiting  a strange  district 
the  week  before  beginning  school,  name  five  questions 
that  you  will  ask. 

3.  Recall  from  experience  as  teacher  or  pupil  “a 
first  day”  of  school,  and  criticise  the  teacher. 

4.  Why  should  a teacher  get  to  the  school-house 
early?  If  he  gets  there  anytime  between  seven  o’clock 
and  a quarter  to  nine  is  he  punctual?  * 

SECTION  I. — PLAN  OF  THE  DAY’S  WORK.' 

5.  Should  a teacher  ever  ask  a class  if  they  are 

ready  to  recite?  , 

6.  If  a pupil  fails  to  recite  well,  because  he  has 
been  idle,  what  should  follow? 

7.  If  a pupil  fails  to  recite  well,  because  the  lesson 
was  too  long,  what  should  follow? 

8.  Is  it  important  that  a teacher  should  call  every 
class  exactly  on  time?  Why? 

9.  Is  it  as  important  that  a pupil  should  have  a 
a certain  time  for  studying  a lesson  as  well  as  for  re- 
citing it? 
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10.  In  making  out  your  program,  do  you  consider 
carefully  the  length  of  time  that  is  given  each  class 
for  preparation. 

SECTION  II. — INTERRUPTIONS. 

11.  Can  interruptions  be  entirely  suppressed? 
Should  they  be?  How  may  they  be  regulated?  Should 
the  pupils  who  are  at  their  seats  be  allowed  to  ask 
questions  while  a class  is  reciting?  Why? 

12.  In  this  section  find  one  reason  for  the  poor  health 
and  low  spirits  of  many  teachers. 

SECTION  III. RECESSES. 

• 13.  Give  one  direct  and  one  indirect  educational  val- 
ue of  recesses. 

14.  Did  the  author  believe  in  giving  the  boys  and 
girls  recesses  together?  What  is  the  modern  idea 
about  this? 

15.  Should  the  doors  and  window*  be  carefully 
closed  during  recesses? 

16.  Can  a teacher  afford  to  take  time  at  recess  to 
“get  a breath  of  fresh  air”?  Can  he  afford  not  to? 

17.  Do  you  have  your  recess  at  just  the  middle  of 
each  half-day  session?  Why? 

18.  Do  you  keep  your  primary  pupils  in  the  house  as 
many  hours  as  you  do  your  advanced'  pupils? 

19.  In  this  section,  find  another  reason  for  the  poor 
health  of  many  teachers. 

SECTION  IV. — ASSIGNING  LESSONS. 

20.  What,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  danger  in  assign- 
ing a lesson? 

21.  Is  it  possible  to  assign  a lesson  of  just  the  right 
length  for  each  member  of  the  class?  From  this  can 
you  see  any  reason  for  carefully  grading  your  school? 

SeCTION  V. — REVIEWS. 

22.  What  application  to  reviews  has  the  adage  “A 
penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a penny  earned?” 

23.  After  studying  verbs  and  participles,  what  effect 
will  review  of'verbal  or  participal  nouns  have  on  un- 
derstanding these  classes  of  nouns. 

24.  Is  a review  intended  to  aid  anything  but  the 
memory? 

SECTION  VI. — PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

25.  What  is  the  most  important  quality  of  a teacher 
towards  making  public  examinations  a true  test? 

26.  Showy  examinations  are  an  indication  of  what 
kind  of  teaching? 

27.  Under  what  circumstances  and  to  what  extent 
does  the  author  believe  in  Public  Examinations? 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

By  G.  P.  Randle,  Prin.  of  Schools,  Rosemond,  111. 

The  writer  has  asked  these  questions  of  teachers  in 
the  summer  institute: 

1.  Have  you  carefully  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

2.  Have  you  read  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Illinois? 

3.  Which  is  the  longer  the  Constitution  of  the  Na- 
tion or  the  Constitution  of  Illinois? 

4.  Do  you  consider  it  more  important  that  pupils 
should  be  able  to  give  descriptions  of  battles  than  to 
be  familiar  with  the  government  of  our  state  and 
nation? 

5.  Do  you  permit  pupils  to  leave  your  schools  at 
an  advanced  age  without  a knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government? 

6.  If  you  do  this,  what  do  you  think  of  your  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter? 

No  answers  have  been  required  to  these  questions 
but  will  each  teacher  who  reads  them  answer  the 
questions  for  herself. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  a text-book  in 


the  hands  of  the  pupil  is  not  a necessity.  Every 
teacher  should  have  one  or  more  good  works  on  civil 
government  and  a copy  of  the  school  law.  I know  of 
no  better  work  than  “Illinois  and  the  Nation”  if  you 
can  afford  but  one  text.  The  subject  for  September 
The  School  District: 


Legislative  (law  making) 
Judicial  (law  interpreting) 


1 Where  vested?  When 


and  bv  whom  elected? 
Executive  (law  enforcing)  JJggSSJS# 
Legislative.— People  andBoard  of  Directors  consist- 
ing of  three  members  (In  districts  having  one  thous- 
and inhabitants,  six  members  and  a president)  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  people,  one  being  chosen  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  April  of  each  year.  Elections  to  fill 
vacancies  or  in  new  districts  may  be  held  on  any  Sat- 
urday, the  legal  notice  having  been  given.  The  reg- 
ular school  election  may  be  postponed  for  cause. 

Eligibility. — “Any  person,  male  or  female,  married 
or  single,  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  who  is 
a resident  of  the  school  district,  and  who  is  able  to 
read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  the  office  of  school  director:”  school  trustees  are 
ineligible.  Removal  from  district  creates  a vacancy. 

Duties. — Make  a detailed  report  at  annual  election, 
and  transmit  a copy  to  the  treasurer.  To  report  to 
County  Superintendent  the  names  of  all  teachers  em- 
ployed and  the  time  of  employment.  To  provide  the 
necessary  revenue  for  their  district.  To  adopt  and 
enforce  rules.  To  visit  the  schools.  To  select  teach- 
ers and  fix  salaries.  To  prescribe  course  of  study  and 
select  text-books  and  apparatus.  To  purchase  text 
books  for  children  whose  parents  cannot  provide  them; 
said  text-books  to  be  loaned  to  such  children.  To  de- 
liver to  the  treasurer  by  July  7,  annually,  teachers’ 
schedules  duly  made  and  certified,  and  liable  to  fine 
for  failure  so  to  do.  To  pay  teacher’s  salary  monthly. 
To  discharge  teachers  for  statutory  causes. 

Compensation. — They  may  allow  clerk  compensa- 
tion for  service  actually  rendered. 


Judicial. 

Executive. 


\ Directors. 

) County  Superintendent, 
i Directors. 

) Teachers. 


No  provision  is  made  for  the  compensation  of  school 
directors  other  than  that  allowed  for  services  as  clerk 
or  secretary. 

The  boundaries  of  school  districts  may  be  changed, 
(subject  to  appeal  to  County  Superintendent,)  by  the 
trustees  of  the  township  or  townships  interested  when 
petitioned  so  to  do  by  the  requisite  number  of  peti- 
tioners (See  Art.  III.  Sec.  47  to  57.  Illinois  School 
Law  revised  in  1889.) 

No  district  shall  be  entitled  to  the  public  fund  un- 
less it  shall  maintain  110  days  school  actually  taught. 

For  supporting  free  schools  for  a term  of  not  less# 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  months  in  each  year,  a 
tax  of  not  more  than  2 per  cent,  for  educational  and 
3 per  cent,  for  building  purposes,  shall  be  levied  an- 
nually upon  all  taxable  property  lying  in  the  district. 
“The  common  school  fund  of  this  state  shall  consist  of 
the  proceeds  of  a two-mill  tax  to  be  levied  upon  each 
dollar’s  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  state,  annu- 
ally, until  otherwise  provided  by  law;  the  interest  on 
what  is  known  as  the  school  fund  proper,  being  three 
per  cent,  upon  the  proceeeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
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lie  lands  in  the  state,  1-6  part  excepted,  and  the  inter- 
est on  what  is  known  as  the  surplus  revenue  distribu- 
ted by  act  of  congress  and  made  a part  of  the  public 
school  fund  by  act  of  the  legislature,  March  4,  1837.” 
“The  state  shall  pay  the  interest  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum, 
annually  to-be  paid  into  and  become  a part  of  said 
school  fund.”  All  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  moneys 
and  effects,  which  have  accrued  or  may  hereafter  ac- 
crue from  the  sale  of  the  school  or  sixteenth  section 
of  any  township  or  county,  or  money,  and  effects,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  obtained  as  judgments,  etc.,  from 
transactions  involving  the  sixteenth  section  shall 
form  a part  of  the  principal  of  the  common  school 
fund. 

All  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  or 
incurred  in  the  courts  of  the  state,  those  im- 
posed or  incurred  in  incorporated  towns  or  cities  for 
violation  of  by-laws  or  ordinances  excepted,  shall  be 
paid  when  collected  to  the  County  Superintendent 
who  shall  distribute  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  school  funds  of  the  state  are  distributed. 
The  school  month  is  the  same  as  the  calendar  month, 
teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  make  up  time  lost  by 
closing  school  on  legal  or  special  holidays. 

Make  this  subject  as  interesting  as  possible.  Give 
the  pupil  work  to  do  at  home  and  get  parent  and  child 
both  interested.  The  following  is  suggested.  How 
many  acres  in  yeur  district?  Draw  map  of  district.  Is 
the  school-house  in  center?  How  far  from  your  house? 
How  many  of  your  parents  went  to  school  in  this 
house?  In  this  district?  What  persons  have  been 
educated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  school  district 
who  are  now  directors?  Town  officers?  Teachers? 
Lawyers?  Doctors?  Ministers?  Who  that  have 
been  county  officers?  Members  of  state  Legislature? 
Members  of  Congress?  etc. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


“School  Discipline  is  not  a system  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  of  making  pupils  speak  or  be  silent;  of 
compelling  them  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that.  It  is 
the  art  of  making  them  perform,  in  the  most  appro- 
priate, easy,  and  useful  way,  all  the  duties  of  the 
school-room.” 

“The  moral  government  of  the  school  must  be 
largely  persuasive  in  its  nature.  When  children  can  - 
be  moved  to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  to  avoid 
doing  wrong  because  it  is  wrong,  a foundation  has 
been  laid  which  will  not  fail  them,  when  in  later 
years  they  build  their  character  upon  it.” 

The  following  virtues  and  vices  are  continually  com- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  observing  teacher: 


VIRTUES. 

1.  Truthfulness 

2.  Diligence 

3.  Politeness 

4.  Regularity 

5.  Obedience 

6.  Purity 

7.  Respect 

8.  Selfcontrol 

9.  Reverence 
10.  Neatness 


VICES. 

1.  Falsehood 

2.  Idleness 

3.  Rudeness 

4.  Irregularity 

5.  Disobedience 

6.  Obscenity 

7.  Disrespect 

8.  Lawlessness 

9.  Profanity 

10.  Disorder 


Correct  a tendency  to  falsehood  by  placing  right 


motives  before  the  child;  a tendency  to  idleness,  by 
giving  him  plenty  of  work  and  inspiring  him  with  a 
wish  to  excel;  a tendency  to  rudeness  by  an  example 
of  gentleness;  a tendency  to  irregularity  by  showing 
him  the  advantages  of  promptness,  and  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  school;  a tendency  to  disobedience  by 
kindness  and  firmness  combined;  a tendency  to  pro- 
fanity by  precept  and  example;  a tendency  of  ob- 
scenity, by  watching  his  habits,  and  by  exalting  in 
his  presence  everything  which  is  pure.  Make  only 
wise  rules  and  then  enforce  them. 

Do  not  place  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  child. 
Study  his  home  life  in  connection  with  his  conduct  at 
school.  Be  courteous  to  each  pupil,  no  matter  how 
rude  he  is  toward  others.  Shield  the  virtuous  from 
the  influence  of  the  vicious  as  far  as  possible.  Have 
a care  of  the  externals  about  the  school;  the  fences 
and  out-buildings  should  bear  no  mark  which  will 
bring  a blush  of  shame  to  the  face  of  any  child.  Vile 
suggestions  are  sometimes  the  beginnings  of  terrible 
evils. — Adapted  from  the  Iowa  Course  of  Study. 


ARITHMETIC.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 
During  the  month  common  and  decimal  fractions 
are  to  be  reviewed.  See  that  pupils  understand 
thoroughly  the  terms  used  in  fractions: 


1.  Fraction 

2.  Fractional  unit 

3.  Denominator 

4.  Numerator 

5.  Proper  fraction 

6.  Improper  fraction 

7.  Compound  fraction 


8.  Complex  fraction 

9.  Mixed  number 

10.  Units  of  a fraction 

11.  Similar  fraction 

12.  Dissimilar  fraction 

13.  Least  Common  divisor 
14  Lowest  terms*. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  be  able  not  only  to  per- 
form the  operations  rapidly  and  accurately,  but  to 
give  the  reason  for  each  step  in  the  solutions. 

In  reduction  have  pupils  give  illustrative  problems 
and  explain  fully  each  of  the  following  cases: 

1 Reduction  of  fraction  to  lowest  terms. 

2.  Reduction  of  whole  or  mixed  numbers  to  im- 
proper fractions,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  Reduction  of  compound  fractions  to  simple  frac- 
tions. 

4.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  a given  number. 

5.  Reduction  of  dissimilar  fractions  to  similar 
fractions. 

6.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  least  common  denomi- 
nator. 

Also  have  pupils  explain  fully  the  processes  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
fractions. 

In  decimal  fractions  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
indelibly  and  eternally,  the  principle  of  the  location 
of  the  decimal  point  in  the  different  processes. 
There  is  too  much  guessing  about  the  decimal  point 
among  pupils  of  many  schools. 

Make  pupils  self-reliant  by  giving  problems  outside 
the  arithmetic  used  and  to  which  they  do  not  know 
the  answers.  The  following  are  suggestive. 


REVIEW  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMON  FRACTIONS. 

Selected  by  Wm.  I.  Lundy,  Boody,  111. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  given  in  the  arithmetic, 
give  from  one  to  five  problems  each  day  not  found  in 
the  text  book.  Try  the  foilowing : 

1.  If  peaches  cost  f of  a dollar  a bushel,  and  a fruit 
vender  sells  them  at  f of  a dollar  a bushel ; how  many 
bushels  must  he  sell  to  yield  a profit  of  $85? 
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2.  If  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.  a pole  33%  ft.  high  cast  a 
shadow  of  97$  ft.  in  length ; what  length  of  shadow 
will  a pole  25f  ft.  high  cast? 

3.  Johnson  bought  a farm  for  $9000  and  sold  f of  it 
to  Jones,  and  f of  the  remainder  to  Wilson ; what  was 
the  value  of  what  now  remains? 

4.  What  number  taken  from  91$,  12%  times  will 
leave  a remainder  of  47%? 

5.  A man  sold  % of  2$  cords  of  wood  for  % of  $17%. 
What  was  the  value  of  a cord? 

6.  An  estate  was  divided  between  two  brothers  and 
a sister,  the  sister  received  $ of  the  estate,  the  elder 
brother  $,  and  the  younger  the  remainder.  The 
younger  brother  received  $570  less  than'  the  sister. 
Required  the  value  of  the  estate  and  the  share  of  each. 

7.  A tailor  has  93%  yds.  of  cloth  from  which  he 
wishes  to  cut  an  equal  number  of  coats,  pants,  and 
vests.  How  many  of  each  can  he  make  if  they  require 
3%,  2|,  1$  yds-  respectively? 

8.  C and  D do  ft  of  a piece  of  work  in  2 days  when 
C leaves  and  D completes  the  work  in  % day.  In 
what  time  can  each  do  the  work  alone? 

9.  12%  men  build  12%  rods  of  wall  in  12%  hours. 
In  how  many  hours  can  66$  men  build  66$  rods  of  wall? 

10.  A schooner  having  brought  just  enough  crack- 
ers to  last  the  crew  during  a voyage,  lost  $ of  the  sup- 
ply and  then  each  man’s  daily  allowance  was  Ilf  oz. 
What  was  the  daily  allowance  before  the  loss? 

11.  f of  f of  |f  = | of  what  number? 

12.  A man  bought  a buggy  and  horse  for  $250.  % 
of  the  value  of  the  buggy  equals  % of  the  value  of  the 
horse.  What  is  the  value  of  each? 

13.  A southern  planter  sent  his  son  to  Richmond  to 
dispose  of  11%  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  In  trading  he 
was  offered  17$  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  tobacco.  He  replied 
‘T  don’t  care  for  $ of  a ct.  just  make  it  17.”  What  did 
he  lose  by  his  ignorance  if  each  hogshead  contained 
185%  lbs.  of  tobacco? 

14.  How  many  times  can  a bottle  holding  % of  % 
of  a pint  be  filled  from  a bucket  containing  % of  V 
gallons? 

15.  A post  stands  $<in  the  mud,  f in  the  water,  and 
SO  ft.  in  the  air.  How  long  is  it? 

16.  If  half  of  8 is  three  what  will  one  fourth  of  20 
be? 

17.  A man  sold  f of  his  cattle  then  bought  34  when 
he  had  $ of  the  number  which  he  had  at  first.  Re- 
quired the  original  number  of  cattle. 

16% 


18.  17%+8%XV“%- 

-14%XAH X3$— ■ 

3% 

ANSWERS  TO 

ABOVE  PROBLEMS. 

1. 

360  bushels. 

9.  12% 

2 

72$ H feet. 

10.  13  oz. 

3! 

$3240. 

11-  1?- 

4. 

mb 

19  ] $100  buggy. 
'(  $150  horse. 

5. 

$14$#. 

f $1890  Estate. 

13.  $3.00% 

6. 

$ 810  Sister. 

14.  101%  times. 

1 $ 840  Older  Brother.  15.  126  feet. 

1$  240  Younger  “ 

16.  3% 

7. 

14. 

17.  112  cattle. 

8. 

j C 4 days. 
( D 5 days. 

18.  97411- 

TWENTY  REVIEW  PROBLEMS  IN  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

1.  ( 714 — .714 )-H .34 — .034 X .25  of  6)=? 

2.  Find  cost  of  13.7  clothes  lines  each  111.15  ft.  long 
at  .7  cts.  per  ft. 

3.  How  many  days  must  a laborer  work  at  $1,675 
per  day  to  pay  for  5 tons  of  coal  at  $1,875  per  ton  and 
3 cords  of  wood  at  $4,565  per  cord? 

4.  Change  these  common  fractions  to  decimals : %, 
%,  rSu.  tVs,  H,  $,  and  ft. 


5.  Change  these  decimals  to  common  fractions : 
.5625,  .0625,  .0125,  .3525,  .075,  .0004,  .000007. 

6.  Multiply  16  ten-millionths  by  143  hundred-thous- 
andths. 

7.  Divide  205  millionths  by  41  ten-thousandths. 

8.  A farmer  raised  336.75  bu.  of  oats  on  9.6  acres, 
and  467.5  bu.  on  11.25  acres.  Required  the  average 
yield  per  acre. 

9.  The  expenses  of  conducting  a business  enterprise 
were  .25  of  the  whole  profits.  If  the  profits  were  .12 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  how  much  was  received 
from  the  sales  of  goods  if  the  profits  were  $7500  more 
then  the  expenses? 

10.  The  value  of  Mr.  Harmel’s  farm  is  $3400.  If  he 
sold  a part  of  if  for  $2680,  what  decimal  part  of  the 
farm  did  he  sell? 

11.  What  is  the  value  of  a farm  of  295  acres  if  140 
acres  are  worth  $10500,  and  the  remainder  $6,225  per 
acre  less? 

12..  If  121.25  yards  of  linoleum,  2 yds.  wide  cost 
$242.50  what  is  the  cost  of  171.5  yds. ; 1.75  yds.  wide, 
and  worth  .8  of  the  first  per  yd.? 

13.  Hood,  Wells  & Co.  sold  goods  for  $190.  and  lost 
.1  of  the  cost  whereas  they  had  marked  to  gain  .3. 
What  decimal  of  the  marked  price  were  the  goods  re- 
duced? 

14.  Mr.  Soland  marks  goods  to  gain  .3%  of  the  cost 
but  he  sells  at  .875  of  the  marked  price.  What  deci- 
mal of  the  cost  does  he  gain? 

15.  How  many  yards  of  chintz  .875  of  a yard  wide 
will  it  take  to  line  47.125  yds.  of  woolen  goods  .75  of  a 
yard  wide? 

1%  2i 

16.  X % of  ft+=  what  decimal? 

2%  5$ 

17.  The  sum  of  two  decimals  is  1.  and  their  differ- 
ence is  .123485.  What  are  the  decimals? 

18.  .03  is  .006  of  what  number? 

19.  Change  .013  to  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  de- 
nominator is  135. 

20.  A and  B worked  together  for  1 7 days  and  earned 
$72.25,  how  much  should  each  receive  if  .66%  of  A’s 
money  is  equal  to  .75  of  B’s? 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  PROBLEMS. 


1.  1554. 

13. 

.307692. 

2.  $10.659285. 

14. 

•16% 

3.  1 3.77f  \.  . 

15. 

40.39285?. 

4.  .125. 

16. 

.25. 

5.  ft. 

\ .43820/ 5. 

6.  .000000002288. 

J7. 

'(  .5617425. 

7.  .005 

18. 

5. 

8.  38.5J?  $. 

ii5i 

9.  $125000. 

19. 

— 

10.  .7882352941176470588. 

135 

11.  $21160.125. 

20. 

1 A $38.25 

12.  $240.10. 

) B 34. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READINGS JS 

thousand  copies  of  Parker’s  Leaflets  for  Supplementary 
Reading  have  been  published.  Used  in  thousands  of 
the  best  schools.  The  means  of  greatly  improving  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  rural  schools  of  many 
counties.  A new  selection  each  month  with  a biograph- 
ical sketch  of  its  author.  Highly  recommended  by 
teachers  and  county  superintendents.  Used  during 
the  past  summer  in  many  teachers’  institutes  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Utah,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

These  leaflets  are  just  what  you  want  for  your  fourth 
and  fifth  reader  pupils  and  can  be  secured  in  quanti- 
ties of  five  or  more  at  one  cent  per  copy.  Send  ten  cents 
for  samples.  Address, 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 
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HISTORY.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

The  art  of  printing  by  movable  types  was  probably 
invented  by  a German  named  Johann  Gansfleisch  one 
of  the  Gutenburg  family,  about  1438.  The  first  book 
printed  was  a Latin  Bible,  about  1456.  Before  this, 
all  books  were  written.  How  much  do  you  think  it 
would  be  worth  to  write  a history?  Perhaps  the  cost 
of  printing  one  is  not  more  than  ten  cents.  Of  course 
written  books  were  very  costly,  hence  it  was  that  the 
rich  people  had  most  of  the  books  and  most  of  the 
learning.  The  masses  were  poor,  without  books  and 
ignorant.  But  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, books  became  much  cheaper.  The  poor  masses 
then  began  to  buy  books  and  to  read  and  think,  that 
is  they  became  somewhat  learned.  This  was  the  Re- 
vival of  Learning. 

The  religion  of  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  time  was  Roman  Catholic.  The  Pope 
and  from  him  the  other  officers  of  the  church  were 
supposed  to  have  almost  unlimited  power.  As  might 
be  expected  from  a party  having  so  much  power  and 
no  other  church  to  compete  with,  many  wicked  prac- 
tices crept  in.  One  of  these  was  the  selling  of  pardons 
or  indulgences  as  they  were  called.  That  is  by  pay- 
ing a certain  sum  of  money,  a person  could  buy  for- 
giveness for  his  sins.  This  was  found  to  be  an  easy 
method  of  raising  money,  so  the  number  of  different 
sins  for  which  a person  could  buy  forgiveness  (was 
gradually  increased.  And  not  only  could  a person 
buy  forgiveness)  for  past  sins,  but  for  those  he  was 
doing  now,  and  for  those  he  was  about  to  do  in  the 
future.  And  further  he  could  buy  his  dead  friends 
out  of  Purgatory. 

“As  in  the  box  the  money  rings, 

The  soul  from  Purgatory  springs.” — 

Ridpath's  World  Hist.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  189. 

The  people  had  submitted  to  these  robberies  be- 
cause they  were  ignorant.  But,  thanks  to  the  print- 
ing press,  the  Revival  of  Learning  was  coming  on, 
and  the  people  were  already  ripe  for  a revolt  when 
Martin  Luther  began  his  opposition  to  the  Pope  in 
1517.  Luther  was  a wise,  conscientious  Catholic 
Monk.  He  was  withal  a very  courageous  man — “one 
who  dared  to  say  what  others  dared  only  to  think.” 
Luther  boldly  declared  against  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  other  wicked  practices.  Of  course  the  Pope  and 
the  church  were  angry  at  Luther  and  his  life  was  in 
danger.  But  many  princes  and  people  came  to  his 
defense.  The  followers  of  Luther  were  called  Luth- 
erans or  Reformers,  and  the  movement  was  the  Re- 
formation. Soon  after,  the  Lutherans  came  to  be 
called  Protestants  also,  because  in  a diet  or  meeting 
at  Spires  they  protested  against  the  actions  of  tbe 
Catholics.  Another  common  name  for  the  Reformers 
was  “Heretics.”  The  Reformation  spread  rapidly  to 
other  countries.  In  France  the  Reformers  were 
called  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants.  In  Eng- 
land the  Reformation  was  very  much  aided  when 
Henry  VIII.  broke  away  from  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  those  days  a person  who  rebelled  or  withdrew 
from  the  church  was  considered  much  the  same  as  one 
who  rebels  agains.t  his  country  is  today.  So  they  were 
punished — fined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  burned.  In 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  nearly  300 


heretics  were  burned.  I)o  you  know  of  any  people 
who  came  to  America  because  they  were  persecuted? 
Can  you  see  how  coming  across  the  ocean  and  then 
.trading  with  their  home  country,  led  to  navigation? 

II. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca  about  570  A.  D.  He 
was  the  founder  of  Mohammedanism  whose  Bible  is  the 
Koran.  The  new  religion  spread  rapidly.  Its  con- 
verts pushed  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  and 
in  711  they  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  i.  e.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Here 
they  were  called  Moors.  They  conquered  the  coun- 
try and  established  a Moorish  Kingdom.  They  fos- 
tered schools,  and  erected  magnificent  structures  of 
which  the  Alhambra  Palace  is  an  example. — (See  The 
Alhambra — Irving.) 

Early  in  the  13th  century  there  had  been  established 
in  the  peninsula  four  Christian  Kingdoms:  Portugal; 
Aragon  in  the  east;  Castile  in  the  centre  and  includ- 
ing over  half  the  peninsula;  and  Navarre  a small 
kingdom  northwest  of  Aragon  next  to  the  Pyrenees 
Mts.  The  Moors  had  been  crowded  down  to  the 
single  province  of  Granada  in  the  southern  part.  In 
1469,  King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  married  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Castile.  Thus  the  two  leading  kingdoms 
were  united,  and  the  foundation  of  Spain  was  laid. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  now  resolved  to  drive  the 
Moors  from  the  peninsula  entirely.  Finally  in  1492 
Granada,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors,  was  cap- 
tured. It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Columbus 
followed  the  King  and  Queen  from  one  camp  to  an- 
other, endeavoring  to  get  aid. 

III. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

The  Tudor  Family,  1485  to  1603 — 118  years. 

For  thirty  years  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  been 
going  on.  These  Wars  were  so  called  because  the  ad- 
herents of  the  House  of  Lancaster  wore  as  a badge  a 
red  rose,  and  those  of  York  a white  one. 

In  1485  on  the  field  of  Bosworth  in  the  central  part 
of  England,  Richard  III.,  who  had  usurped  the  throne, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  killed  tys  two  young 
nephews  the  rightful  heirs,  was  slain,  and  the  red 
rose  placed  the  crown  on  its  representive,  Henry  VII. 
This  battle  ended  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  marked 
the  downfall  of  Feudalism. 

Although  Henry  VII.  was  the  representative  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  he  was  the  first  of  the  new  house 
called  the  Tudor  Family.  By  his  marriage  with  Eliz- 
abeth of  the  House  of  York  the  two  warring  Houses 
— York  and  Lancaster  were  united. 

Henry  fostered  commerce  and  navigation  and  it 
was  from  him  that  the  Cabots  received  their  commis- 
sion. 

Henry  VIII.  (1509  to  ’47)  was  the  son  of  Henry 
VII.  Gay,  generous,  handsome,  witty  and  a fine 
scholar,  he  was  affectionately  called  Bluff  King  Hal, 
or  sometimes,  the  “much  married  King”  having  been 
married  six  times.  His  first  wife  was  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  widow  of  his  elder  brother,  Arthur.  After 
living  with  her  for  eighteen  years,  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn.  He  applied  to  the  Pope 
for  a divorce,  but  the  Pope  hesitated.  Henry,  think- 
ing that  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  op- 
posed to  him,  ordered  him  arrested  for  high  treason- 
The  Cardinal  took  sick  and  on  his  death  bed  he  said 
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in  substance,  “O,  Cromwell,  Cromwell,  had  I but 
served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I served  my  king, 
he  would  not  in  my  age  left  me  naked  to  mine  ene- 
mies.— (Shakespeare’s,  Henry  VIII.) 

Cromwell  who  became  the  King’s  chief  minister,' 
advised  him  instead  of  troubling  himself  about  get- 
ting the  Pope’s  sanction  to  a divorce,  to  deny  the 
Pope's  supremacy.  This  the  king  did,  and  this  it  was 
that  gave'  the  Reformation  such  a boom  in  England, 
although  not  intentionally  the  whole  thing  having 
grown  out  of  a little  love  affair.  Henceforth  the 
church  of  England  was  separate  from  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Within  three  years  after  the  king  had  married 
Anne  Boleyn  he  caused  her  to  be  beheaded  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  Jane  Seymour;  she  died  the  next 
year.  His  fourth  wife  was  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  mar- 
ried her  by  proxy,  and  not  finding  her  so  beautiful  as 
represented,  he  obtained  a divorce.  Cromwell,  his 
prime  minister,  who  had  arranged  the  match,  lost  his 
head  for  his  pains.  His  fifth  wife  was  Catherine 
Howard.  She  introduced  pins  from  Prance,  which 
were  then  considered  a luxury.  She  was  condemmed 
and  beheaded.  His  sixth  wife  was  Catherine  Parr 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  outlive  him. 

Henry  VIII.  left  three  children  which  were  the  next 
three  rulers  of  England, — Mary,  daughter  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn; 
and  Edward,  son  of  Jane  Seymour. 

Edward  VI  (1547 -’53)  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  ten.  He  was  a Prince  of  much  promise  but 
his  reign  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  Protestantism. 

Mary  (1553-’58)  was  educated  a strict  Catholic.  It 
was  during  her  reign  that  nearly  300  Heretics  were 
burned. 

Elizabeth  (1558-1603).  “Good  Queen  Bess”  had  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign.  She  refused  offers  of 
marriage,  saying  that  she  was  wedded  to  her  king- 
dom; that  England  was  her  husband,  and  all  English- 
men her  children.  It  was  during  her  reign  that 
Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Spenser  lived,  and  England 
bore  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
It  was  during  her  reign  that  Frobisher,  Drake  and 
Raleigh  made  their  voyages  to  America.  It  was  dur- 
ing her  reign  that  so  many  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  persecuted  for  refusing  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  prescribed  by  her..  The 
outcome  of  this  persecution  will  be  shown  in  next 
month’s  history. 

Note. — The  work  on  European  history  will  perhaps 
occupy  three  lessons.  Two  objects  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. First,  To  get  the  pupil  to  better  understand 
early  American  history.  Second,  To  arouse  an  inter- 
est in  European  history  so  that  he  will  want  to  study 
it  when  he  gets  older.  The  following  numbers  refer 
to  pages  of  Barnes’  General  History  from  which  some 
of  this  work  was  taken:  425,  438,  326,  404, 455. 

One  way  of  teaching  this  European  history  is  for 
the  teacher  after  thorough  preparation  to  tell  the  class 
about  what  he  wants  them  to  know.  Let  the  pupils 
take  brief  notes  and  ask  questions.  The  next  day  let 
them  write  carefully  in  their  note  books  with  pen  and 
ink  the  substance  of  what  was  told  them.  Occasionally 
during  the  term  have  some  one  go  to  the  board  and 
it  write  from  memory. 


Follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  Manual. 
Don’t  devote  as  much  time— no,  not  half,  hardly  a 
fourth — to  Cabrillo,  as  to  Columbus,  or  to  Pring,  as 
to  Raleigh. 

For  studying  the  most  important  discoveries  and 
for  reference  at  any  time,  every  teacher  ought  to  have 
some  larger  standard  history.  Ridpath’s  is  good. 

Cortez.— In  1519,  Cortez  landed  with  his  fleet  at 
Tabasco  and  began  his  famous  conquest  of  Mexico. 
After  some  skirmishing,  he  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz,  a 
seaport  180  miles  southeast  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
Here  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  the  Monte- 
zuma. They  made  him  many  costly  presents  in  order 
to  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the  interior.  But  in 
vain.  Cortez  marched  to  the  capital,  and  the  frightened 
Montezuma  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city. . The 
natives  soon  became  familiar  and  threatening*  Cortez 
seized  Montezuma  and  held  him  as  a hostage.  The 
city  contained  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  the  meantime  Velasquez  governor  of  Cuba,  be- 
coming jealous  of  Cortez,  sent  Narvaez  with  1200  men 
to  supersede  him.  Cortez  heard  of  their  coming,  and 
with  less  than  200  men  fell  upon  them  while  they 
were  asleep  at  Vera  Cruz,  captured  their  whole  force, 
and  induced  themv  to  join  his  standard.  He  then 
went  back  to  the  capital  with  a much  larger  army. 
Montezuma  was  compelled  to  go  on  top  of  the  palace 
and  make  a speech  advising  his  men  to  make  peace 
with  the  Spaniards.  But  his  enraged  subject  struck 
him  down  with  javelins.  Soon  after  Cortez  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  city.  Finally  in  Aug. 
1521  after  a siege  of  eight  months,  the  capital  of 
the  Montezumas  surrendered  to  Cortez  and  Mexico 
became  a Spanish  province.  It  so  remained  until 
1821. 

Jesuits. — The  Jesuits  or  Society  of  Jesus  are  an 
order  within  the  Catholic  church.  The  order  was 
founded  in  1534  by  Ignatius  Loyola  a wounded 
Spaniard.  They  are  great  missionaries.  There  are 
today  about  650  Jesuit  Priests  and  clerical  students 
in  the  U.  S. 


WBITING.—FIP8T  YEAP. 

Teach  the  class  to  write  all  the  words  they  learn. 
Printing  has  been  discarded  and  should  be  used  only 
by  the  teacher  on  the  board.  By  writing  the  pupil  im- 
proves in  spelling  as  well  as  in  learning  the  forms  of 
the  letters.  The  work  is  profitable  to  the  learner, 
keeps  him  employed,  thus  removing  a politic  source  of 
mischief.  The  words  as  written  on  the  board  or  as 
found  in  the  script  lessons  of  the  book,  should  be  care- 
fully copied  by  the  pupil.  The  slates  should  be  clean, 
the  pencils  sharp  and  held  properly,  and  nothing 
slovenly  or  careless  should  be  tolerated.  Constant 
improvement  should  be  looked  for,  and  when  attained 
should  be  commended.  The  pen  can  be  taken  up  with 
good  results  earlier  than  many  suppose.  Its  profita- 
ble use  will  depend  largely  upon  the  time  the  teacher 
has  to  spare  and  the  way  the  subject  is  regarded  by 
the  instructor.  Where  there  are  proper  facilities, 
great  progress  has  been  made  with  the  pen  in  this 
grade. — Sangamon  Co.  (///.,)  Manual  and  Guide. 


A new  school  year  is  upon  us.  Let  us  strive  to  make 
it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  our  pupils  and  to 
ourselves. 
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GRAMMAR.— SIXTH  YEAR. 

The  noun  is  the  study  of  the  first  month.  Pupils  of 
this  grade  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  read  an  element- 
ary grammar  understandingly.  Do  not  ignore  the 
text-book,  or  make  the  mistake  of  explaining  every- 
thing not  fully  understood  by  your  pupils.  Help  them 
to  read  the  notes  and  explanations  given  in  their  text- 
books. But  few  pupils  dislike  the  study  of  grammar 
after  they  have  been  trained  to  gather  thought  from 
the  printed  page.  Pupils  study  grammar  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  correctly.  They  will  learn  neither  of 
these  from  the  teacher  who  recites  for  them,  and  who 
relieves  them  of  all  mental  effort  by  explaining  every- 
thing. The  teacher  who  can  guide  his  pupils  in  their 
work  and  hold  his  tongue  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  recite,  is  in  demand. 

If  pupils  are  to  be  trained  to  speak  and  write  the 
language  correctly  and  fluently,  they  must  be  trained 
in  speaking  and  in  writing  their  thoughts.  To  require 
all  work  to  be  written  to  the  neglect  of  oral  work  is  a 
mistake;  so  is  the  opposite  extreme. 

When  the  pupil  has  completed  the  study  of  the  noun 
he  should  be  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  (both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively)  and  define  each  of  the  following 
terms : 

1.  Noun. 

2.  Proper  noun. 

3.  Common  noun. 

4.  Person. 

5.  First  person. 

6.  Second  person. 

7.  Third  person. 

8.  Number. 

9.  Singular  number. 

10.  Plural  number. 

11.  Gender. 

Pupils  may  be  able  to  repeat  all  of  above  definitions 
verbatim  from  the  text-book  and  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  half  of  them.  The  teacher  who  sees 
nothing  in  the  study  of  grammar  but  the  committing 
to  memory  of  definitions  is  much  too  common.  Defi- 
nitions are  important,  and  should  not  be  overlooked, 
but  if  pupils  are  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage correctly,  they  must  be  given  much  practical 
work  in  using  it.  The  following  exercises  will  show 
whether  pupils  can  understand  and  apply  above  defi- 
nitions or  not. 

1.  Write  five  sentences  containing  proper  nouns. 
(Teacher  should  see  that  pupils  begin  all  proper  nouns 
with  capitals.) 

2.  Write  five  sentences  containing  common  nouns. 

3.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
first  person.  (Give  particular  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  comma  in  punctuating  these  sentences.) 

4.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
second  person.  (Be  careful  about  the  use  of  the  com- 
ma.) 

5.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
third  person. 

6.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
singular  number. 

7.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
plural  number. 

8.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
masculine  gender. 


12.  Masculine  gender. 

13.  Feminine  gender. 

14.  Common  gender. 

15.  Neuter  gender. 

16.  Case. 

17.  Nominative  case. 

18.  Possessive  case. 

19.  Objective  case. 

20.  Absolute  case. 

21.  Declension. 


9.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
feminine  gender. 

10.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
masculine  gender  by  personification. 

11.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
common  gender. 

12.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
neuter  gender. 

13.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
nominative  case  as  subjects. 

14.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
nominative  case  as  predicates. 

15.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
nominative  case  by  apposition. 

16.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
possessive  case. 

17.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nounB  in  the 
possessive  case  by  apposition. 

18.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
objective  case  after  prepositions. 

19.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
objective  case  after  transitive  verbs. 

20.  Write  five  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 
objective  case  by  apposition.  (Be  careful  about  the 
use  of  the  comma  in  sentences  containing  nouns  in 
apposition.) 


RULES  FOR  FORMING  THE  PLURAL. 


1.  Write  fifty  nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by 
adding  s to  the  singular. 

2.  Write  in  a column  ten  nouns  that  end  with  s 
and  in  a second  column  write  their  plurals. 

3.  Write  five  nouns  that  end  with  sh  and  write 
their  plurals. 

4.  Write  five  nouns  that  end  with  z and  write  their 
plurals. 

5.  Write  five  nouns  that  end  with  x and  give  their 
plurals. 

6.  Write  five  nouns  that  end  with  ch  and  give  their 
plurals. 

7.  Make  a list  of  all  nouns  that  you  can  think  of 
that  end  with  o and  write  their  plurals.  (Teacher 
should  give  pupils  a special  drill  on  spelling  plurals  of 
nouns  ending  with  o.) 

8.  Write  ten  nouns  ending  in  y preceded  by  a vow- 
el and  give  their  plurals. 

9.  Write  ten  nouns  ending  in  y preceded  by  a con- 
sonant and  write  their  plurals. 

10.  Write  all  the  nouns  that  you  can  think  of  that 
end  in  / and  write  their  plurals. 

11.  Write  five  nouns  that  end  in  fe  and  give  their 
plurals. 

12.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns: 

1.  man  6.  louse 

2.  woman  7.  foot 

3.  child  8.  tooth 

4.  ox  9.  goose 

5.  mouse 


13.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  a sentence 
that  will  show  that  but  one  is  meant: 

1.  sheep  5.  vermin  9.  grouse 

2.  deer  6.  pair  10.  trout 

3.  moose  7.  salmon  11.  herring 

4.  swine  8.  mackerel  12.  cannon 

14.  Kewrite  sentences  containing  above  words, 
changing  so  as  to  mean  more  than  one. 
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15.  Write  ten  nouns  that  are  used  only  in  the  plu- 
ral form. 


16.  Use  the  plurals  of 
signs  in  sentences: 

1:  i 

2.  t 

3.  * 

4.  + 

5.  ? 


the  following  letters  and 

6.  jar* 

7.  9 


BLACKBOARD  OUTLINE. 

As  the  study  of  the  noun  advances  a brace  outline 
may  be  built  up;  thus: 


Classes 


) Proper 
( Common 

( First 

Person  ' Second 
( Third 


17.  Use  the  plurals  of  the  following  compound 
words  in  sentences: 

1.  mouse- trap  6.  spoonful 

2.  sister-in-law  7.  knight-templar 

3.  cup-ful  8.  brother-in-law 

4.  ox-cart  9.  wagon-load 

5.  man-servant  10.  commander-in-chief 

Pupils  of  this  grade  may  be  given  many  spelling 

lessons  on  the  plural  forms  of  nouns. 


GENDER. 

1.  Write  the  feminine  gender  of  each  of  the 
lowing  nouns: 


fol- 


The  Noun  Properties  ; 


^Declension 


“ issr 


('  Masculine 
J Feminine 
\ Common 
I Neuter 


Gender 


Case 


f Nominative 
i Possessive 
Objective 
i Absolute 


1. 

boy 

13.  gentleman 

25.  czar 

2. 

brother 

14.  sir 

26.  duke 

3. 

father 

15.  wizard 

27.-  hero 

4. 

lad 

16.  bridegroom 

28.  host 

5. 

man 

17.  widower 

29.  Jew 

6. 

son 

18.  youth 

30.  god 

7. 

uncle 

19.  abbot 

31.  man-servant 

8. 

bachelor 

20.  actor 

32.  Mr.  Jones 

9. 

beau 

21.  lion 

33.  Englishman 

10. 

monk 

22.  prince 

34.  landlord 

11. 

lord 

23.  baron 

35.  merman 

12. 

nephew 

24.  count 

36.  grand-father 

2.  Use  each  of  above  words  in  sentences  that  will 
show  that  you  understand  its  meaning. 

3.  What  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  genders  of  nouns?  Select  words 
from  above  list  to  illustrate  each. 

DECLENSION. 

Have  pupils  decline  many  nouns.  Select  some  un- 
der each  rule  for  forming  plurals.  After  declining  a 
noun  have  them  use  each  of  its  forms  in  sentences. 


PARSING. 

For  written  reviews  in  parsing,  the  writer  knows  of 
no  form  that  is  shorter,  more  complete,  or  neater  than 
the  following: 

John  saw  the  mail’s  cows  in  the  pasture. 


p.  n. 

c.  n. 

c.  n. 

c.  n. 

3.  p. 

3.  p. 

3.  p. 

3.  p. 

s.  n.  • 
m.  g. 

s.  n. 
m.  g. 

p.  n. 
f-  g- 

s.  n. 
n.  g. 

n.  c. 

p.  c. 

o.  c. 

o.  c. 

“saw.” 

“cows.” 

“saw.” 

“in.” 

The  above  would  be  read  down  the  column  as  fol- 
lows: 

J ohn  is  a proper  noun,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the 
verb  “saw.” 

Encourage  your  pupils  to  be  neat  with  their  work, 
and  exercises  like  above  in  parsing  will  require  but  a 
small  amount  of  room  at  a blackboard  and  look  at- 
tractive. 


POSSESSIVE  CASE. 


Frequent  drills  should  be  given  on  the  use  of  nouns 
in  the  possessive  case.  One  reason  why  so  many  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  use  of  the  possessive  is  because 
it  is  confounded  with  plural  number.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  have  pupils  write  columns  of  nouns  as 
follows : 

Singular, 

1.  boy, 

2.  lady, 

3.  man, 

4.  wife, 

5.  box, 

6.  piano, 

7.  child, 

8.  sheep, 

9.  valley, 

10.  brother-in-law,  

Have  each  of  above  forms  given  in  sentences  that 
will  show  that  the  pupil  understands  its  use. 


Plural, 

boys, 

ladies, 

men, 


Pose.  Sing., 

boy’s, 

lady’s, 

man’s, 


P088.  Pin. 

boys’. 

ladies’. 

men’s. 


GRAMMAR.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


Lead  pupils  to  see  the  principal  elements  of  a sen- 
tence, subject  and  predicate.  Select  sentences  from 
the  reading  lesson  and  have  the  subjects  and  predi- 
cates given.  Classify  sentences. 


Classes  of 
Sentences 


( Declarative 

Ab  to  Use  J5SE5™ 
( Exclamatory 
1 Simple 

As  to  Form  Complex 
( Compound 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Write  five  declarative  sentences. 

2.  Write  five  interrogative  sentences. 

3.  Write  five  imperative  sentences. 

4.  Write  five  exclamatory  sentences. 
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5.  Write  five  simple  sentences. 

6.  Write  five  complex  sentences. 

7.  Write  five  compound  sentences. 

8.  AVrite  five  simple  declarative  sentences. 

9.  AVrite  five  complex  declarative  sentences. 

10.  A\rrite  five  compound  declarative  sentences. 

11.  AVrite  five  simple  interrogative  sentences. 

12.  AVrite  five  complex  interrogative  sentences. 

13.  AArrite  five  compound  interrogative  sentences. 

14.  Select  the  simple  sentences  given  in  today’s 
reading  lesson. 

15.  Select  the  complex  sentences  given  in  the  read- 
ing lesson. 

16.  Select  the  compound  sentences  given  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

. : COMPOSITIONS. 

As  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study,  write  a com- 
position each  month.  To  be  made  profitable,  system 
must  be  used  in  this  work. 

1.  Each  pvpil  should  have  a composition  hook  in 
which  to  copy. compositions. 

2.  Assign  a subject ' and  hwve  pupils  spmd  some 
time  in  reading  what  they  can  find  about  it  in  books 
of  reference. 

3.  The  teacher  should  arrange  an  outline  and  have 
it  written  upon  the  black-board. 

4.  From  this  outline  have  the  subject  treated  orally. 

5.  Pupils  write  the  composition  on  paper. 

6.  Teacher  then  corrects  spelling , capitalization , 
grammar , etc.  This  may  be  done  as  a class  exercise. 

7.  Then  pupils  copy  corrected  compositions  in  their 
books. 

The  following,  taken  from  an  old  Edition  of  the 
“Manual  and  Guide”,  will  give  teachers  an  idea  how 
composition  writing  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
grammar: 

Use  some  outline  for  writing  sketches  of  men’s 
lives;  we  suggest  the  following: 

fEirth  {Mace 

Education 
AVool-comber 
Sailor 
His  theory 
Applies  for  Aid 
His  patrons 
Four  voyages 
Discoveries 
His  death 
Conclusion 

Require  two  or  three  (or  more)  sentences,  daily,  in 
the  written  preparation  of  the  grammar  lesson,  to  ill- 
ustrate the  terms  studied,  thus:  “Columbus  was  born 
at  Genoa , Italy,  in  1432."  The  words  in  italics  illus- 
trate both  proper  and  common  nouns.  Require  sen- 
tences illustrating  these  terms,  and  at  the  same  time 
containing  a historical  statement  confined  to  that  part 
of  the  outline  under  consideration. 

Suppose  you  are  studying  the  singular  and  plural 
of  nouns;  the  pupil  writes,  “But  little  is  known  of 
Columbus,  during  the  years  of  his  life  as  a sailor;” 
another,  “ Columbus  was  engaged  in  making  maps  and 
charts  while  at  Lisbon ;”  another,  “ Columbus  studied 
Latin  at  Pavia;  he  also  studied  drawing,  geometry, 
navigation , geography,  and  astronomy.” 


Columbus 


Boyhood 


Have  pupils  select  nouns,  common  and  proper,  sin- 
gular and  plural.  AVhen  these  are  all  found,  consider 
the  sentence  as  a whole;  are  the  statements  confined 
to  the  subject?  An  inspection  of  the  above  will  show 
that  the  first  (under  the  head  of  singular  and  plural) 
belongs  to  the  topic  “sailor”  instead  of  education ; the 
second  to  the  same  topic;  and  the  third  to  his  “educa- 
tion”; pupils  will  write  thus,  irregularly.  Make  it  a 
point  to  confine  the  writing  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
When  pupils  understand  what  is  wanted,  write  words 
from  the  lists  in  the  grammar  used,  and  require  those 
in  the  singular  to  be  used  in  the  plural,  etc.  IToceed 
in  this  manner  until  you  have  a “free  and  easy”  use 
of  the  terms  illustrated,  then  cause  pupils  to  join  sev- 
eral sentences  into  one,  thus  writing  the  paragraph. 

Require  no  definitions  from  the  grammar  until  the 
use  of  the  term  is  fully  illustrated. 

When  the  short  paragraph  upon  the  “birth”  of  Co- 
lumbus is  written,  begin  at  once  upon  that  which 
shall  contain  his  “boyhood;"  when  this  is  completed 
take  up  his  “manhood;”  when  this  is  completed,  put 
the  whole  together  and  call  it  “A  Sketch  of  Colum- 
bus,” “Columbus,”  or  some  appropriate  subject. 

We  have  no  further  object  in  presenting  the  outline 
of  Columbus,  than  to  indicate  what  is  wanted.  Any 
other  character  from  history  will  do  as  well. 

Columbus  and  John  Smith  are  named  in  the  Course 
of  Study  as  persons  about  whom  compositions  are  to 
be  written  during  September.  If  your  pupils  wrote 
about  those  persons  last  year,  it  would  be  well  to  se- 
lect other  persons  this  year.  We  suggest  the  follow- 
ing from  which  to  select: 

De  Leon,  De  Soto,  Balboa,  Walter  Raleigh,  Cortez, 
Magellan,  LaSalle,  Marquette,  Hennepin,  Joliet,  Fran- 
cis Drake,  Henry  Hudson. 

In  geography  the  following  topics  will  be  suitable 
for  subjects  of  compositions,  as  they  are  to  be  studied 
during  the  first  month: 

Form  and  Size  of  the  Earth;  Longitude  and  Time; 
Motions  of  the  Earth;  Standard  Time. 


GRAMMAR.— FIFTH  YEAR. 


As  the  study  of  the  noun  is  the  work  of  the  month, 
pupils  of  this  class  may  unite  with  those  of  the  sixth 
year,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  classes.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  outlined  for  sixth 
year  pupils.  The  teacher  should  select  such  work  as 
they  are  able  to  do. 


FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  CLASS. 


Have  pupils  explain  the  difference  in  meaning  of 
the  sentences  of  each  pair  below: 

1.  The  man  is  dying. 

The  man  is  dyeing. 

2.  The  architect  planed  the  lumber. 

The  architect  planned  the  lumber. 

3.  I shall  go  to  town  tomorrow. 

I will  go  to  town  tomorrow. 

4.  You  shall  study  grammar  and  history. 

You  will  study  grammar  and  history. 

5.  James  will  ride  in  the  buggy. 

James  shall  ride  in  the  buggy. 
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VENEZUELA. 


The  following  is  taken  from  advanced  pages  of 
“Geography  by  the  Brace  System,”  by  J.  F.  Wicks,  of 
Decatur,  111.,  and  J.  M.  Boyer,  Supt.  of  Putnam  Co., 
111. — Editor. 

' Location 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Caribbean  Sea 


Gulfs 


Venezuela 

Paria 


Lake — Maracaybo 


Rivers 


j Orinoco 
( Cassiquiare 
Mts. — Parime 
Island — Trinidad 
( Caracas 

Cities  -J  La  Guayra 
( Maracaybo 
i Animal 

Products  •<  Vegetable 
( Mineral 

Govt. — Republic 
Religion— Roman  Catholic 
SUGGESTIVE  KEY  WORDS. 


1.  Llanos  7.  Lake  of  Pitch 

2.  Llamas  8.  Dragon’s  mouth 

3.  Electric  eels  9.  Serpent’s  mouth 

4.  Earthquake  bellslO.  The  dirt  eaters  of  the  Orinoco 

5.  Lake  Dwellers  11.  “The  Washington  of  S.  America” 

6.  Mud  Volcanoes  15.  The  Sting  ray 

QUERIES. 

1.  How  many  mouths  has  the  Orinoco? 

2.  What  is, a bifurcation? 

3.  Which  city  exports  the  most  cattle? 

4.  Do  these  people  have  a currency  of  their  own? 

5.  Which  season  corresponds  to  our  winter? 

6.  Maracaybo  exports  tolu.  What  is  tolu’t 

7.  Who  controls  Trinidad  Island? 

8.  What  fish  is  the  pest  of  the  Venezuelan  rivers? 

9.  What  bird  is  called  “The  Soldier”? 

10.  What  animal  carries  a leaf  as  a shield  from  the 
sun? 

Items  of  Interest, 
cumana. 

The  settlement  was  made  in  1523;  hence  this  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  New  World. 

THERMAL  SPRINGS. 

These  springs  are  very  remarkable,  the  temperature 
varies  from  40  to  210  deg.Fahr. 

MINERALS. 

The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  mercury,  platinum,  diamonds,  amethysts,  alum, 
sulphur,  petroleum,  salt,  gypsum  and  marble. 

THE  HAS8AR. 

A curious  fish  called  the  Hassar  builds  its  nest  in  a 
muddy  hole  just  above  the  water.  When  the  dry  sea- 
son comes,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud  to  wait  for  the 
welcome  rain.  The  natives  dig  for  it  in  the  dry  sea- 
sen  and  fish  for  it  in  the  wet. 

CARACAS. 

This  city  is  built  on  an  elevated  site;  it  has  a health- 
ful location  and  is  well  supplied  with  water. 


In  1812  an  earthquake  destroyed  12,000  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Simon  Bolivar  the  South  American  Liberator,  was 
bom  here. 

Caracas  has  many  fine  buildings. 

ORINOCO. 

The  basin  area  is  over  250000  sq.  mi.;  its  length  is 
1600  miles. 

There  are  rapids  in  the  Upper  Orinoco. 

One  of  these  contains  so  many  small  islands  that 
out  of  8000  ft.  width  there  remains  an  open  channel 
of  only  20  ft.  wide.  A portion  of  the  water  flows 
through  the  Cassiquiare  into  the  Rio  Negro  during 
the  rainy  season. 

MARACAYBO. 

Maracaybo  is  the  chief  seaport  of  ^Venezuela.  It 
has  a fine  harbor,  many  churches,  schools,  a hospital 
and  a leper’s  asylum.  It  is  built  on  a dry  sandy  soil; 
the  climate  is  hot  but  not  unhealthful. 

Ship  building  is  carried  on  extensively. 

It  was  named  after  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs. 

ANTS. 

Very  small  ants  abound  in  S.  America,  whose  bite 
is  so  sharp  that  they  are  known  as  fire  ants. 

The  Amazon  or  warrior  ants,  are  slave  holders. 
They  capture  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  other  tribes  and 
when  hatched  are  compelled  to  a life  long  servitude. 

For  more  curious  facts  see  termites  in  the  cycloped- 
ia. 

the  ciiigo 

“This  animal,  almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  gets  un- 
der the  toe  nails  and  there  acquires  the  size  of  a small 
pea,  by  the  quick  increase  of  its  eggs.” 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  whites  bom  in  the  torrid 
zone  may  walk  barefoot  and  not  be  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  this  curious  animal. 

LIGHTHOUSE  OF  THE  MARACAYBO. 

There  is  a mine  of  mineral  pitch  on  the  shore  of 
lake  Maracaybo,  which,  during  the  hot  months  emits 
a phosphorescent  light  resembling  lightning,  and  is 
called  by  navigators  “The  lighthouse  of  the  Mara- 
caybo.” 

SEASHORE. 

The  coast  is  fringed  with  many  small  islands  and 
sea  marshes. 

First  a sand  bar,  or  an  accumulation  of  mud,  then 
an  island  is  formed  in  time.  There  are  no  less  than 
70  of  these  islands.  They  are  nearly  all  inhabited  by 
goats. 

Upward  of  1000  rivers  drain  Venezuela. 

There  are  more  than  200  lakes.  The  seasons  are 
two:  the  dry  and  the  wet. 

TO  PREVENT  TARDINESS. 

Early  in  the  term  have  all  pupils  of  your  school 
commit  the  following  stanza  to  memory: 

“Five  minutes  late  and  school  has  begun. 

What  are  rules  for,  if  you  break  every  one? 

Just  as  the  scholars  are  seated  and  quiet, 

You  hurry  in  with  disturbance  and  riot. 

Why  did  you  loiter  so  long  on  the  way? 

The  classes  are  formed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Hurry  and  pack  up  your  reader  and  slate, 

There  is  room  at  the  foot  for  the  boy  (or  girl)  who 
is  late. 

Train  pupils  to  repeat  above  in  concert  in  pleasant 
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tones.  When  a pupil  is  tardy  have  him  remain  stand- 
ing near  the  door  while  the  school  rises  and  pleasant- 
ly repeats  above  stanza. 

A record  should  be  kept  in  every  school  of  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  lost  by  tardiness.  A good  plan  is  to 
have  a certain  space  at  the  blackboard  to  record  the 
names  of  tardy  pupils  and  the  number  of  minutes 
lost  by  each  one.  When  a pupil  enters  after  school 
is  called,  have  all  work  cease  while  the  tardy  pupil 
steps  to  the  blackboard  and  writes  his  name  and  the 
number  of  minutes  that  he  is  late.  This  may  be  re- 
corded afterward  by  the  the  teacher  at  the  proper 
place  opposite  the  pupil’s  name  in  the  register  of  dai- 
ly attendance.  When  the  monthly  report  is  sent  to 
the  county  superintendent,  the  number  of  minutes 
lost  by  tardiness  should  be  reported. 

Pupils  are  forming  habits  for  life,  and  it  is  as  im- 
portant that  they  learn  the  lesson  of  promptness,  as 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  history  and  grammar. 

GEOGRAPHY.— FIFTH  YEAR. 


As  South  America  is  to  be  studied  during  the 
month,  the  work  outlined  for  the  Eighth  Year  may 
be  used  in  this  grade,  omitting  the  more  difficult 
parts.  In  fact,  the  two  classes  may  be  united  and 
time  saved  thereby.  Give  frequent  written  reviews 
and  see  that  pupils  learn  to  spell  geographical  names 
correctly.  Occasionally  give  a drill  in  pronouncing 
geographical  names. 

For  written  reviews  the  “block”  method  of  bound- 
ing states  is  convenient,  and  if  used  with  care  the 
work  looks  very  neat.  Thus: 


U.  S.  of  Colombia  . 


Pacific 

Ocean 


j Ecuador. 

I I 

I __l- 

Peru 


Brazil  ( 


Peru 


The  following  are  the  principal  exports  from  the 
different  countries  of  South  America: 

1.  Colombia. — Cotton,  coffee,  and  cinchona-bark. 

2.  Venezuela.- -Coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cattle  pro- 
ducts (as  hides,  tallow,  etc.). 

3.  Guiana. — Indigo,  cocoa,  sugar,  coffee,  spices. 

4.  Brazil. — Coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  dye-woods, 
Indta-rubber,  diamonds. 

5.  Paraguay. — Paraguay  tea. 

6.  U ruguay. — Cattle  products. 

7.  Argentine  Confederation. — Cattle  products. 

8.  Chili. — Wheat,  copper  ore,  wool. 

9.  Bolivia. — Cinchona-bark,  saltpeter,  silver  ore. 

10.  Peru. — Guano,  saltpeter,  cinchona-bark,  wool. 

11.  Ecuador. — Cocoa,  cinchona-bark,  dye-stuffs. 

SOME  SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  What  direction  is  South  America  from  North 
America?  From  Europe?  From  Africa?  From  Asia? 

2.  What  part  of  South  America  is  crossed  by  the 
equator? 

3.  What  part  of  South  America  is  crossed  by  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn? 


4.  In  which  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  South 
America? 

5.  Name  the  three  largest  rivers  of  South  America. 

6.  The  mouth  of  what  river  is  on  the  equator? 

7.  What  river  of  South  America  has  several 
mouths? 

8.  What  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America? 

9.  How  does  the  largest  country  of  South  America 
compare  in  area  with  the  United  States? 

10.  What  is  the  smallest  country  of  South  Ameria? 

11.  How  does  the  smallest  country  of  South 
America  compare  in  size  with  Illinois? 

12.  What  is  the  largest  city  of  South  America? 

Its  population?  * , 

13.  What  is  the  largest  bird  of  flight  in  the  world? 

14.  What  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year  in  Chili? 
The  coldest  month?  Why? 

15.  What  and  where  are  the  selvas  of  South 
America? 

16.  What  and  where  are  the  llanos  of  South 
America? 

17.  What  and  where  are  the  pampas  of  South 
America? 

18.  Name  the  two  seasons  of  South  America? 

19.  WThat  language  is  spoken  in  Brazil? 

20.  What  languages  are  spoken  in  Guiana? 

21.  What  language  is  spoken  in  all  the  other 
countries  of  South  America? 

22.  How  many  republics  in  South  America? 

23.  How  many  dependent  colonies  in  South 
America?  Name  them. 

\ 24.  Which  country  of  South  America  is  the  long- 
est? How  does  it  compare  in  length  with  the  United 
States? 

25.  Which  is  the  coldest  country  of  South  Ameri- 
ca? The  hottest? 

26.  What  and  where  is  the  highest  mountain  peak 
in  the  western  hemisphere? 

27.  Give  the  latitude  of  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  South  America.  The  longitude  of  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities. 


KITCHEN  QUESTIONS. 


1.  Upon  what  principle  is  ice  cream  frozen? 

2.  Why  is  melting  ice  colder  than  ice  itself? 

3.  What  is  fermentation? 

4.  What  is  yeast? 

5.  What  is  pastry? 

6.  What  is  the  best  way  to  cook  rice? 

7.  What  part  of  a plant  is  rhubarb? 

8.  What  part  of  a plant  is  lettuce? 

9.  Whan  part  of  a plant  is  cabbage? 

10.  Why  do  we  cook  our  food? 

11.  How  is  food  cooked? 

12.  Mention  some  things  that  are  good  to  eat  with- 
out being  cooked. 

13.  In  what  way  do  we  obtain  heat  with  which  to 
cook? 

14.  Name  some  foods  which  are  easily  cooked. 

15.  What  is  boiling?  frying?  broiling?  stewing? 

16.  Which  are  best  for  baking  small,  medium,  or 
large  potatoes? 

17.  How  do  we  find  out  when  potatoes  are  baked 
sufficiently? — Iowa  Teacher. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conducted  "by  W.  J.  Brincki.ky,  A.  M. 

Vill. 

ALIMENTATION. — PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES. 

What  we  call  food  in  popular  language  is  a mixture 
of  a number  of  substances  sorae  of  which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed and  be  of  use  in  the  formation  of  tissue  and 
the  production  of  energy  while  there  are  others  that 
are  of  no  use  to  the  body  and  are  therefore  not  true 
foods. 

!'  The  former  class  of  substances  is  called  Proximate 
Principles. 

We  may  classify  them  viz: 

1.  P rote  ids. — These  form  the  most  important  part 
of  the  foods  known  as  nitroginous  and  make  up  the 
most  important  part  of  our  diet.  The  most  important 
are  myosin  and  syntonin  found  in  the  lean  of  meat, 
egg-albumen;  casein  found  in  milk  and  cheese;  gluten 
and  vegetable  casein  found  in  various  plants  as  beans 
wheat  etc. 

2.  Albuminoid  ‘principles. — These  also  contain 
nitrogen  but  are  much  lower  ih  nutritive  value  than 
the  proteids.  The  most  important  of  these  is  gelatin, 
derived  from  connective  tissue  and  bones  of  animals, 
when  cooked. 

3.  Hydrocarbons.  ( Fats  and  Oils.) — The  most  im- 
portant are  stearin,  palmatin,  margarin,  olein  and 
buteryrin. 

The  fats  are  compounds  of  glycerine  and  fatty  acids. 
Stearin  is  found  in  beef  and  mutton. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a fatty  substance 
fusible  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  will  be  useful1' 
as  food.  Stearin  though  not  fusible  in  itself  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  but  when  mixed  with  olein 
with  which  it  is  nearly  always  associated  it  is  fusible. 
Beeswax  although  a fat  and  from  its  composition 
would  be  useful  as  a food  is  not  of  value  as  it  will 
not  melt  in  the  intestine  and  so  pass  on  unabsorbed. 

4.  Carbohydrates. — Under  this  group  is  included 
those  substances  which  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  water  (H2  O). 
They  are  principally  of  vegetable  origin.  Among  the 
most  important  may  be  mentioned  starch  found  in  all 
grains  and  plants,  dextrine,  gums,  grape  sugar  found 
in  most  fruits,  sugar  of  milk  and  glycerine  derived 
from  milk  and  animal  tissues. 

As  they  contain  less  oxygen  than  the  fats  by  their 
oxidation  they  do  not  yield  to  the  body  as  much  heat. 

The  substances  of  this  and  the  former  group  con- 
tain no  nitrogen.  They  are  often  classed  as  one 
group  called  non-nitrogenous  foods. 

5.  Inorganic  Foods. — In  addition  to  the  substance 
derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  which 
have  been  produced  by  tfaerecombination  of  inorgan- 
ic elements  by  the  vital  activities  of  the  plants  and 
animals,  there  are  substances  needed  by  the  body 
which  have  not  been  thus  transformed.  Among  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned,  water,  common 
salt,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  of  lime 
potassium  and  magnesia. 

In  general  with  the  exception  of  water  and  common 
salt  these  compounds  are  found  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties in  our  food  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  take  them 
separately. 

.There  are  many  reasons  for  the  use  of  salt  in  ad- 
dition to  that  found  in  our  food. 


1.  Need  of  Food. — The  body  increases  in  size  and 
weight;  this  increase  of  tissue  demands  material  from 
which  to  build. 

2.  The  cells  of  the  tissues  are  in  almost  constant 
activity,  this  activity  demands  energy  and  this  energy 
must  be  supplied. 

3.  Fluids  are  needed  to  give  proper  consistency  to 
the  tissues,  to  produce  proper  conditions  for  the 
chemical  activities. 

ELEMENT  A 11 Y PH  YSIOLOQ  Y.. 


See  outline  of  the  month's  work  given  in  the  Course 
of  Study.  The  following  definitions  may  be  given  if 
pupils  are  capable  of  understanding  them;  otherwise 
they  should  be  omitted. 

1.  Anatomy  is  the  science  of  structure. 

2.  Physiology  is  the  science  of  junction. 

3.  Hygiene  is  the  science  of  health. 

If  questions  similar  to  the  following  are  given  fre- 
quently, pupils  will  soon  have  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  anatomy, physiology,  and  hygiene  well  learned: 

1.  If  I learn  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  heart 
and  its  structure,  what  science  am  I studying? 

2.  If  I learn  the  use  of  the  heart  and  how  it  per- 
forms its  work,  what  science  am  I studying? 

3.  If  I learn  the  laws  of  health  of  the  heart,  what 
science  am  I studying? 

4.  From  day  to  day  when  pupils  make  statements 
in  reciting  the  physiology  lesson,  let  them  tell  wheth- 
er they  have  stated  a fact  in  anatomy,  physiology,  or 
in  hygiene. 

As  stated  above,  beginners  should  not  be  set  to 
learning  definitions;  but  in  teaching  this  subject  the 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  hygiene  of  each  organ  should  be  studied. 

In  studying  the  divisions  of  the  body  have  pupils 
make  classified  lists  of  names. 

Head 
Neck 
Trunk 
Limbs 
Skull 
Face 
Forehead 
Temples 
| Cheeks 
'j  Eyes 
I Ears 
Nose 
j Mouth 
l Chin 
f Che§t 
■)  Abdomen 
I Backbone 


Divisions  of 
the  Body 


Chief  parts 
of  the  Head 


Chief  parts 
of  the  Trunk 


f Upper  Limb 

Chief  parts  j 
of  the  Limbs  ] 


1 Lower  Limb 


f Shoulder 
j Upper- Arm 
-J  Fore-Arm 
j Wrist 

I Hand — Fingers 

f Hip 
i Thigh 
-|  Lower  Leg 
| Ankle 
I Foot— Toes 


Have  pupils  write  terms  upon  the  blackboard  fre- 
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quently  until  the  spelling  is  firmly  fixed.  Have  parts 
of  the  body  located.  • 

In  the  study  of  the  skin,  an  outline  giving  the  prin- 
cipal topics  may  be  developed.  The  following  is  sug- 
gestive: 

Farts  \ Cutis 
) Cuticle 


f Hair 

. . _ I Nails— Matrix 

Appendages  perSpirat0ry  Glands 

^Sebaceous  Glands 


The  Skin  Uses 


{ Protection 

| Removes  waste  matter 
-]  Sense  of  feeling 
| Regulates  heat  of  body 
1 Absorption 


Care  — Bathing 


f Inflames 
Effects  of  | Discolors 
Alcohol  Absorbs  moisture 
( Hardens 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  importance  of 
bathing  regularly.  Some  people  think  that  they  can- 
not bathe  because  they  do  not  have  elaborate  bath- 
rooms, or  expensive  bath-tubs.  These  are  convenient 
but  an  ordinary  wash-tub  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  poorest  of' the  poor  may  enjoy  the  bath,  and  will 
have  better  health  and  live  longer  by  taking  it  regu- 
larlv. 

In  the  study  of  muscles  a piece  of  beef  may  be  se- 
cured and  examined  with  interest  and  profit. 


Muscles 


Kinds 


\ Voluntary 
\ Involuntary 


Structure 

Arrangement 


l Produce  motion 

Uses  ■)  Give  form  and  symmetry  to  body 
( Protect  nerves  and  blood  vessels 


( Necessity  of  exercise 
Care  of  Muscles  ) Time  to  exercise 
( Kinds  of  exercise 


f Changes  to  fat 

Effects  of  j Overburdens  with  fat 
Alcohol  ] Softens  and  weakens 
(^Deadens  nerves 


How  do  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  differ 
in  appearance?  Why  do  we  have  some  involuntary 
muscles?  Where  are  the  involuntary  muscles  located? 
How  many  muscles  in  the  body?  Why  are  they 
mostly  arranged  in  pairs? 

QUEER  QUERIES  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  different  text  books  at 
their  command  on  physiology;  much  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  cyclopedias  also.  A 
few  queer  queries  given  occasionally  will  increase  the 
interest  in  this  study.  About  five  questions  similar 
to  the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  on 
Monday  morning  to  be  answered  on  Friday  evening. 


1.  What  part  of  its  skin  does  u huh  lie  shed  t (It 
will  increase  the  interest  to  have  the  skin  cast  <>H  of 
a snake  to  exhibit  to  the  school.  Ask  the  large  boys 
to  find  one  if  they  can,  and  have  it  at  school  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.) 

2.  How  many  scales  in  a single  square  inch  of  the 
cuticle i 

3.  Why  are  scars  whiter  than  other  parts  of  the 
skin  t 

4.  What  is  an  Albino ? 

5.  How  much  does  the  hair  grow  in  a yeurl 

6.  Does  the  hair  grow  after  death 1 

7.  What  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end? 

8.  What  causes  the  small  white  space  at  the  base 
of  the  finger  nail  si 

9.  Which  grows  the  faster  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
or  hat  of  the  greut  toe  l 

10.  On  what  part  of  the  body  are  sweat  glands 
most  numerous l 

11.  What  causes  freckles? 

12.  If  the  perspiratory  tubes  in  the  body  of  an 
adult  were  placed  end  to  end  how- far  would  they  ex- 
tend? 

13.  Of  what  does  the  perspiration,  consist  and  what 
is  the  amount  per  day? 

14.  What  is  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body? 

15.  What  is  the  smallest  muscle  of  the  human 

body ? ' „ 

16.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  skin  1 

17.  What  is  the  largest  tendon  in  the  body? 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  QUEER  QUERIES. 

1.  A snake  throws  off  its  cuticle  entire  and  at  reg- 
ular intervals.— Steele.  Have  pupils  explain  how  and 
when  we  throw  off  cuticle. 

2.  In  one  square  inch  of  the  cuticle,  counting  only 
those  in  a single  layer,  there  are  over  a billion  horny 
scales,  each  complete  in  itself. — Hal  ting. 

3.  In  the  freshly-made  cells  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  cuticle,  is  a pigment,  composed  of  tiny  grains.  In 
the  varying  tint  of  this  coloring  matter,  lies  the  dif- 
ference of  hue  between  the  blonde  and  the  brunette, 
the  European  and  African.  8cars  are  white,  because 
this  part  of  the  cuticle  is  not  restored. — Steele. 

4.  Among  the  negroes,  are  sometimes  found  peo- 
ple who  have  no  complexion,  i.  e.,  there  is  no  coloring- 
matter  in  their  skin,  hair,  or  the  iris  of  their  eyes. 
These  persons  are  called  Albinos. — Steele. 

5.  Hair  grows  at  the  rate  of  about  five  to  seven 
inches  a year.— Steele. 

6.  The  hair  is  said  to  grow  after  death.  This  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  the  fact  that  bv  the  shrinking  of 
the  skin  the  part  below  the  surface  is  caused  to  pro- 
ject, which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  beard. — 
Steele. 

7s  Wherever  hair  exists  tiny  muscles  are  found, 
interlaced  among  the  fibers  of  the  skin.  These,  when 
contracting  under  the  influence  of  cold  or  electricity 
pucker  up  the  skin,  and  cause  the  hair  to  stand  on 
end. — Steele. 

8.  On  examining  the  surface  of  the  nail,  a semi- 
circular whitish  portion  is  detected  near  its  root;  its 
color  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  ridges  there 
contain  fewer  blood  vessels,  and  therefore  less  blood. 
On  account  of  its  half-moon  shape  it  is  called  the 
lunula. — Steele. 
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9.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
grows  from  its  root  to  its  free  extremity  in  five  months, 
and  that  of  the  great  toe  in  twenty  months. — Steele. 

10.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand  there  are  about  2,800 
perspiratory  glands  in  a single  square  inch.  On  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  where  they  are  fewest, 
there  are  yet  400  to  the  square  inch.  The  total  num- 
ber on  the  body  of  an  adult  is  estimated  at  about  two 
and  a half  million.— Steele. 

11.  The  colors  of  the  different  races  depend  upon 
the  kind  and  amount  of  coloring-matter  in  the  pig- 
ment cells.  The  amount  of  pigment  is  increased  by 
exposure  to  heat  and  light.  Those  who  spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  summer,  become 
tanned  and  freckled,  and  when  winter  comes  again, 
or  they  remain  indoors  for  a time,  the  tan  and  freck- 
les mostly  pass  away.  This  is  because  the  light  and 
heat  increase  the  pigment.  When  this  takes  place  in 
spots  only  it  causes  freckles;  when  it  affects  the  whole 
exposed  surface,  it  causes  tan. — Johonnot. 

12.  If  the  perspiratory  tubes  were  laid  end  to  end 
they  would  extend  nearly  ten  miles. — Steele. 

13.  The  perspiration  consists  of  about  ninety-nine 
parts  water  and  one  part  solid  matter.  The  amount 
varies  greatly,  but  on  the  average  is,  for  an  adult,  not 
far  from  two  pounds  per  day. — Steele.  (Have  pupils 
weigh  two  pounds  of  water  and  then  measure  it.  No 
doubt  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  perspir- 
ation per  day.) 

14.  The  sartor  is  or  “tailor’s  muscle”  is  the  longest 
muscle  of  the  body,  being  about  eighteen  inches  long. 
Why  called  “tailor’s  muscle”?  (A  strap  may  be  fas- 
tened to  the  leg  to  represent  this  muscle  and  show 
how  it  works.) 

15.  The  smallest  is  the  stapedius,  a muscle  in  the 
ear  which  is  only  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
— Smith.  (From  a thread  cut  a piece  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  length.) 

16.  The  skin  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
— Smith. 

17.  The  strongest  tendon  of  the  body  is  the  tendon 
of  Achilles,  which  runs  from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to 
the  heel. — Mills.  (In  connection  with  this  query  tell 
your  pupils  the  story  of  Achilles.)  - 

STORY  OF  ACHILLES. 

The  story  is  that  Achilles,  a famous  greek  hero, 
when  a babe,  wras  dipped  by  his  mother  into  the  river 
Styx,  the  waters  of  which  rendered  the  body  invul- 
nerable. When  the  dipping  took  place  the  child  was 
held  by  the  heel.  Achilles  passed  unharmed  through 
many  wars,  but  finally  came  to  his  death  from  an  ar- 
row wound  in  the  heel.  Anatomists,  therefore,  have 
called  this  tendon  of  the  heel  the  tendon  of  Achilles. 


THE  STUDY  OF  AUTHORS. 

The  study  of  our  best  authors  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  study  of  the  highest  type  of  character, 
and  will  surely  result  in  good  to  the  student.  A se- 
lection can  be  more  intelligently  read  if  the  student  is 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  hp  wrote. 
Much  can  be  done  toward  cultivating  a love  for  good 
literature  by  teaching  authors  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lessons.  As  has  been  suggested  in  these  col- 
umns before,  instead  of  reading  the  lessons  in  the  or- 


der in  which  they  come  in  the  book,  read  by  authors, 
studying  all  the  selections  from  one  author  given  in 
the  book,  before  reading  other  selections.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  selections  studied  have  a biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  given.  The  following  outline  for 
a biographical  sketch  may  be  adapted  with  little 
change  to  any  author: 


Biography  of 
an  Author 


1.  Birth 


j Place 
( Time 


2.  Nativity  of  Parents 

3.  Educated  -j  £[faCreacter  of  Scilooi8 


( Age  at  first  effort 
W1 


4.  Early  Writings  j [wQrk 

l First  published 

| Kind 

e I Character 

5.  Morks  jExtent 

(.Names 

6.  Occupations 

( Place 

7.  Death  j Time 
( Circumstances 

8.  Quotations  from  Writings 
.9.  Items  of  Interest 

Every  citizen  of  a free  country  like  ours  needs  a 
literary  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  his  pupils  .in  this  direction.  It  is  profitable 
to  have  special  exercises  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
authors. 

The  following  are  some  authors  whose  birthdays 
come  in  September: 

1.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumev,  bom  Sept.  1,  1791. 

2.  Phoebe  Cary,  “ “ 4,  1824. 

3.  James  Thomson,  “ “ 11,  1700. 

4.  James  Fenimoore  Cooper, “ “ 15,  1789. 

5.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  “ “ 18,  1827. 

6.  Samuel  Johnson,  “ “ 18,  1709. 

7.  Felicia  Hemans,  “ “ 25,  1793. 

Select  one  of  above  authors  and  celebrate  his  or  her 

birthday. — Adapted  from  Manual  of  Public  Schools 
of  Fayette  Co.,  Iud. 


A CLOSING  AND  OPENING  EXERCISE. 


Some  evening,  two  minutes  before  the  time  foi 
closing  school,  step  to  the  blackboard  and  write 
abrucadubra  in  the  following  form;  at  the  same  time 
having  pupils  write  it  on  their  slates: 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
' ABRAC 
ABBA 
ABR 
AB 
A 

Tell  them  that  two  minutes  will  be  taken  at  the 
opening  the  next  morning  to  explain  the  singular  ar- 
rangement of  the  word.  Pupils  who  are  tardy  will 
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not  be  given  an  explanation  under  any  circumstances. 

Open  school  promptly  the  next  morning  and  during 
the  first  two  minutes  give  the  following  explanation: 

11  Abracadabra"  was  in  former  times  the  most  ven- 
erated of  those  magical  formulas  that  Were  construct- 
ed out  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  fevers 
and  agues. 

Serenus  Sammonicus  gives  the  following  directions 
for  its  use:  Write  the  letters  of  the  word  so  as  to 
form  a triangle,  (as  given  above)  capable  of  being 
read  many  ways,  on  a square  piece  of  paper.  Fold 
the  paper  so  as  to  conceal  the  writing,  and  stitch  it 
into  the  form  . of  a cross  with  white  thread.  This 
amulet  wear  in  the  bosom  for  nine  days  suspended 
by  a linen  ribbon.  Then  go  in  dead  silence,  before 
sunrise,  to  the  banks  of  a stream  that  flows  eastward, 
take  the  amulet  from  off  the  neck,  and  fling  it  back- 
wards into  the  water.  If  you  open  or  read  it,  the 
charm  is  destroyed. 

EMINENT  PERSONS  BORN  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

One  or  two  minutes  daily  may  be  spent  in  learning 
something  about  the  following  prominent  persons 
born  in  September: 

Sept<  1,  1791,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 

“ 1,  1705,  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

“ 1,  1785,  Peter  Cartwright. 

“ 2,  1726,  John  Howard. 

“ 3,  1738,  Francis  Hopkinson. 

“ 4,  1824,  Phoebe  Cary. 

“ 5,  1835,  James  G.  Carlisle. 

“ 6,  1834,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell. 

“ 6,  1757,  Lafayette. 

“ 7,  1533,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

“ 7,  1717,  Buffon. 

“ 8,  1775,  John  Leyden. 

“ 9,  1737,  L.  Galvane. 

“ 10,  1771,  Mungo  Park. 

“ 10,  1835,  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

“ 12,  1825,  A.  R.  Spofford. 

“ 14,  1769,  T.  H.  A.  von  Humboldt. 

“ 15,  1789,  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

“ 16,  1823,  Francis  G.  Parkman. 

“ . 17,  1721,  Samuel  Hopkins. 

“ 18,  1827,  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

“ 18, 1805,  J.  S.  Ct  Abbott. 

“ 18,  1709,  Samuel  Johnson. 

“ 20,  356  B.  C.,  Alexander  the  Great. 

“ 21,  1453,  G.  Savonarola. 

“ 22,  1694,  P.  D.  S.  Chesterfield. 

“ 23,  1783.  Jane  Taylor. 

“ 23,  1816,  E.  B.  Washburn. 

“ 24,  1755,  John  Marshall. 

“ 24,  1784,  Zachary  Taylor. 

“ 25,  1793,  Felicia  D.  Hemans. 

“ 27,  1840,  Thomas  Hast. 

“ 27,  1722,  Samuel  Adams. 

“ 28,  1823,  “Grace  Greenwood”,  Sarah  J. 

Lippincott. 

“ 28,  1807,  A.  H.  Guyot. 

“ 29,  1839,  Frances  E.  Willard. 

In  schools  having  books  of  reference,  something  of 
interest  may  be  learned  about  each  of  above  persons. 
In  schools  not  supplied  with  a cyclopedia  only  the 
more  prominent  ones  should  be  given  for  study. 


WHY  SOME  TEACHERS  FAIL. 

1.  They  neglect  details. 

2.  They  use  poor  judgment. 

3.  They  complain  too  much. 

4.  They  have  no  eye  to  order. 

5.  They  do  not  try  to  improve. 

6.  They  are  not  polite  enough. 

7.  They  are  easily  discouraged. 

8.  They  under-rate  their  profession. 

9.  They  never  visit  the  parents. 

10.  They  fail  to  manage  with  tact. 

11.  They  over-estimate  themselves. 

12.  They  under-estimate  the  pupils. 

13.  They  do  not  study  the  children. 

14.  They  fail  to  have  new  ideas. 

15.  They  fail  to  use  such  as  they  have. 

16.  They.keep  away  from  their  pupils. 

17.  They  attend  no  teachers’  meetings. 

18.  They  do  not  study  over  the  lesson. 

19.  They  have  too  much  outside  business. 

20.  They  hope  to  get  along  without  effort. 

21.  They  are  rusty,  and  without  ambition. 

22.  They  are  too  stingy  toward  themselves. 

23.  They  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

24.  They  read  no  educational  papers  and  books. 

25.  They  fail  to  know  what  the  world  is  doing. 

26.  They  are  trying  to  go  into  something  else. 

27.  They  think  the  school  was  made  for  them. 

28.  They  know  so  much  they  will  learn  no  more. 

29.  They  follow  the  same  method  with  each  class. 

30.  They  think  most  things  take  too  much  trouble. 

31.  They  do  not  find  out  what  other  teachers  are 
doing. 

32.  They  philosophize  on  everything  but  their  bus- 
iness. 

33.  They  think  they  cannot  learn  any  more  about 
their  art. 

34.  They  think  inferior  work  does  just  as  well  as 
good  work. 

35.  They  do  not  determine  to  be  the  best  teachers 
in  the  place. 

36.  They  neglect  to  think  of  the  pupils’  good  at 
every  point. 

37.  They  have  become  dry,  stale,  and  repulsive  to 
live  children. 

38.  They  fail  to  practice  what  the  educational  pa- 
pers tell  them. 

39.  They  began  with  a small  stock  of  ideas  and 
have  not  increased  it. 

40.  They  rely  on  the  little  stock  of  goods  they  be- 
gan business  with. 

41.  They  think  anyone  can  teach  who  knows  a lit- 
tle about  studies. 

42.  They  forget  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  an  art 
that  requires  study. 

43.  They  fail  to  subscribe  for  and  read  The  School 
Hews  and  Practical  Educator. 


GEOGRAPHY.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Study  South  America,  reading  map  and  text  for 
the  outline  of  this  grand  division.  After  South 
America  has  been  studied  in  this  way,  study  each 
country  as  given  for  Venezuela  at  another  place. 
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As  a review  have  pupils  tell  what  and  where  each 
of  the  following  is  and  for  what  it  is  noted: 


1.  Gallinas 

24.  Aconcagua 

48.  ArgentineRep. 

2.  St.  Roque 

25.  Illimani 

49. 

Patagonia 

3.  Horn 

26.  Chimborazo 

50. 

Chili 

4.  Blanco 

27.  Cotopaxi 

51. 

Bolivia 

5.  Atlantic 

28.  Reyes 

52. 

Peru 

6.  Caribbean 

29.  Titicaca 

53. 

Ecuador 

7.  Maracaybo 

30.  Magdalena 

54. 

Bogota 

8.  Magellan 

31.  Orinoco 

55. 

Aspinwall 

9.  Pacific 

32.  Amazon 

56. 

Panama 

10.  Guayaquil 

33.  Rio  Negro 

57. 

Cartagena 

11.  Panama 

34.  Cassiquiare 

58. 

Caracas 

12.  Trinidad 

35.  Madeira 

59. 

Maracaybo 

13.  Marajo 

36.  Tocantins 

60. 

Georgetown 

14.  Falkland 

37.  Para 

61. 

Paramaribo 

15.  Terra  del 

38.  San  Francisco  62. 

Cayenne 

Fuego 

39.  La  Plata 

63. 

Rio  Janeiro 

16.  Wellington 

40.  Parana 

64. 

Bahia 

17.  Juan  Fer- 

41. Paraguay 

65. 

Monte  Video 

nandez 

42.  U.  S.  of  Co- 

66. 

Buenos  Ayres 

18.  Chincha 

lombia  67. 

Santiago 

19.  Labos 

43.  Venezuela 

68. 

La  Paz 

20.  Galapagos 

44.  Guiana 

69. 

Cuzco 

21.  Andes 

45.  Brazil 

70. 

Lima 

22.  Parime 

46.  Paraguay 

71. 

Quito 

23.  Brazilian 

47.  Uruguay 

72. 

V alparaiso 

Encourage  pupils  to  be  very  thorough  in  these  re- 
views. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NAMES  OF  CITIES. 


L What  is  the  “City  of  Churches”? 

2.  What  is  the  “Crescent  City”? 

3.  What  is  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”? 

4.  What  is  the  “City  of  Elms”? 

5.  What  is  the  “Empire  City”? 

6.  What  is  the  “Falls  City”? 

7.  What  is  the  “Flour  City”? 

8.  What  is  the  “Flower  City”? 

9.  What  is  the  “Forest  City”? 

10.  What  is  the  “Garden  City”? 

11.  What  is  the  “City  of  Magnificent  Distances”? 

12.  What  is  the  “Monumental  City”? 

13.  What  is  the  “Mound  City”? 

14.  What  is  the  “City  of  Notions”? 

15.  What  is  the  “Oldest  City  in  the  U.  S .”? 

16.  What  is  the  “Queen  City”? 

17.  What  is  the  “Railroad  City”? 

18.  What  is  the  “City  of  Rocks”? 

19.  What  is  the  “Smoky  City”? 

20.  What  is  the  “City  of  Spindles”? 

21.  What  is  the  “City  of  Straits”? 

22.  What  is  the  “World’s  Fair  City”? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Brooklyn  12.  Baltimore 

2.  New  Orleans  13.  St.  Louis 

3.  Philadelphia  14.  Boston 

4.  New  Haven  15.  St.  Augustine 

5.  New  York  16.  St.  Augustine 

6.  Louisville  17.  Indianapolis 

7.  Rochester  18.  Nashville 

8.  Springfield,  111.  19.  Pittsburgh 

9.  Cleveland  20.  Lowell 

10.  Chicago  21.  Detroit 

11.  Washington  22.  Chicago 

Have  pupils  explain  why  above  cities  are  given 
these  descriptive  names. 


READING. -FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  READERS. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  common  schools  contains 
the  following  in  reference  to  reading: 

1.  The  lessons  should  be  short  and  thoroughly 
mastered. 

2.  Reviews  should  be  frequent. 

3.  Accent,  emphasis,  and  inflection  are  prominent 
topics  in  this  grade. 

4.  From  six  to  ten  words  should  be  selected  for 
each  recitation,  looked  up  and  the  diacritical  marks, 
the  meaning,  and  pronunciation  all  learned. 

5.  Primitive  and  also  derivative  words  should  be 
selected  and  analyzed. 

6.  In  the  dictionary  work  the  synonyms  should  be 
noted  and  difference  of  meaning  pointed  out. 

7.  A few  of  the  most  important  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes should  be  taught  in  treating  of  the  words  which 
contain  them. 

8.  Memory  gems  should  be  learned. 

9.  The  class  should  write  out  the  leading  thoughts 
of  a selection. 

10.  A knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  is  of 
first  importance. 

11.  The  meaning  and  rendering  of  a phrase  or  sen- 
tence should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
words. 

12.  The  full  explanation  and  analysis  of  the  lesson 
will  require  study. 

13.  All  random  efforts  should  be  avoided.  4 

14.  Supplementary  reading  will  be  used , if  it  can 
be  obtained,  and  its  great  advantages  fully  utilized. 

15.  Some  noted  American  or  English  author  should 
be  taken  up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of  his  life  giv- 
en, and  a portion  of  his  works  rend  and  studied. 

To  assist  teachers  in  this  work,  Parker’s  Leaflets 
for  Supplementary  Reading  were  issued  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  used,  shows  that  they  have  been 
received  with  favor.  In  addition  to  being  used  in 
thousands  of  schools,  they  have  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  many  teachers’  institutes.  Their  publication 
will  be  continued.  This  month  we  publish  “The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers”.  It  is  especially  ap- 
propriate for  this  month,  as  pupils  will  study  about 
the  Pilgrims  in  connection  with  the  history. 

THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

BY  MRS.  FELICIA  HEMAXS. 


I. 

The  breaking*  waves  dashed*  high 
On  a stern*  and  rock-bound  coast*. 
And  the  woods  against  a stormy*  sky 
Their  giant*  branches  tossed* ; 


And  the  heavy*  night  hung  dark*, 

The  hills  and  waters  o’er, 

When  a band*  of  exiles  moored  their  bark* 
On  the  wild*  New  England  shore. 
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hi. 

Not  as  the  conqueror*  comes 
They  the  true-hearted  came ; 

Not  with  the  roil*  of  the  stirring  drums, 

And  the  trumpet  that  speaks*  of  fame*  ; 

IV. 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence*  and  in  fear* ; — 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert*  gloom* 
With  their  hymns*  of  lofty*  cheer*. 

V. 

Amidst  the  storm*  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea, 

And  the  sounding*  aisles  of  the  dim*  woods  rang. 
To  the  anthem*  of  the  free* ! 

VI. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared* 

From  his  nest  by  the  white*  wave’s  foam  ; 

And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared* — 

This  was  their  welcome*  home ! 

VII. 

What  sought*  they  thus  afar? 

Bright*  jewels  of  the  mine?  - 

The  wealth*  of  seas,  the  spoils*  of  war? — 

They  sought  a faith’s  pure*  shrine ! 

VIII. 

Aye,  call  it  holy*  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod*. 

They  have  left  unstained*  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom*  to  worship*  God. 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  each  day  the 
teacher  may  have  each  pupil  copy  a stanza,  using 
synonyms  for  the  words  which  are  marked  with 
stars.  As  a review  lesson  in  spelling  and  the  use  of 
synonyms,  pronounce  the  words  marked  with  stars 
for  pupils  to  write  in  a column  and  write  synonyms 
in  a second  column. 


4.  What  is  a derivative  word?  Write  ten  deriv- 
ative words. 

5.  The  suffix  or  or  or  means  one  who.  Write  and 
define  ten  words  containing  this  suffix. 

(5.  The  suffix  / means  abounding  in,  partaking  of,  or 
having  the  quality  of.  Write  and  define  ten  words 
containing  this  suffix. 

7.  The  suffix  dom  means  state  of  being  or  place 
where.  Write  and  define  five  words  containing  this 
suffix. 

8.  What  is  a suffix?  Write  five  suffixes. 

9.  The  prefix  a means  in  or  on.  Write  and  define 
five  words  containing  this  prefix. 

10.  The  prefix  un  means  not.  Write  and  define 
ten  words  containing  this  prefix. 

11.  What  is  a prefix?  Write  five  prefixes. 

12.  Give  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions : 

"''■’“'(a)  “the  heavy  night  hung  dark.” 

( b ) “the  trumpet  that  speaks  of  fame.” 

(c)  “shook  the  depths  oi  the  desert  gloom.” 

( d ) “hymns  of  lofty  cheer.” 

(e)  “the  stars  heard  and  the  sea.” 

(f)  “the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods.” 

( g ) “his  nest  by  the  white  wave’s  foam.” 

13.  Wh(>  where  the  “Pilgrim  Fathers”? 

14.  When  did  they  go  from  England  to  Holland? 
Why?  On  a map  locate  England  and  Holland. 

15.  When  did  the  Pilgrims  come  to  America? 
How  many  of  them?  In  what  vessel? 

16.  Where  and  when  did  they  land? 

17.  Who  first  stepped  ashore? 

18.  Why  did  they  come  to  America? 

19.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrims. 

20.  Why  are  certain  lines  of  “The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers”  indented?  In  copying  them  be 
careful  to  indent  properly. 

21.  Commit  the  poem  to  memory.  Learn  the 
punctuation,  so  that  you  could  write  it  correctly 
from  memory. 

22.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

23.  Study  all  the  selections  from  Mrs.  Hemans 
that  are  given  in  your  reader. 

Teachers  and  pupils  should  hear  in  mind  that  the  suggestive  ex- 
ercises above  are  preparatory  to  the  oral  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer.  After  this  preparatory  work  has  been 
done,  give  special  attention  to  the  oral  reading  of  the  selection. 


MRS.  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

1794 — 1835. 


The  study  of  synonyms  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  mental  disciplines. — G.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of  the 
second  stanza.  Of  other  stanzas  selected  by  your 
teacher. 

3.  Rule  your  slate  or  note-book  like  the  form  be- 
low and  write  the  analysis  and  meaning  of  the  de- 
rivative words  in  above  poem. 


WORD. 

ANALYSIS. 

MEANING. 

conqueror, 

stormy, 

amidst, 

unstained, 

freedom, 

conquer+or 

one  who  conquers 

1.  Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans,  nee  Browne, 
was  born  in  Liverpool,  Sept.  25, 1794.  Her  father,  a 
merchant  named  Browne,  was  a native  of  Ireland) 
but  her  mother  was  of  Venetian  descent.  When 
she  was  only  five  years  old  her  father  failed  in  bus- 
iness, and  the  family  moved  to  Wales,  where  her 
childhood  was  passed. 

2.  Her  literary  career  began  in  her  fifteenth 
year.  A collection  of  her  juvenile  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1808,  under  the  the  title  of  Early  Blossoms. 
This  collection  met  with  harsh  treatment  from  the 
critics.  In  1812,  a second  volume,  entitled  The  Do- 
mestic Affections,  was  published  and  was  received 
with  favor.  It  is  said  that  her  poems  were  read, 
admired,  and  quoted  by  almost  everybody  and  on 
nearly  all  occasions. 

3.  In  1812,  she  married  Capt.  Hemans  of  the 
British  army.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one, 
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and  after  Capt.  Hemans  went  to  Italy  in  1818  tore- 
gain  his  health,  they  never  met  again,  although 
letters  frequently  passed  between  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  their  children,  five  sons. 
Mrs.  Hemans  now  rejoined  her  mother  in  Wales, 
and  began  an  active  literary  life.  She  studied  Ger- 
man and  the  languages  of  southern  Europe,  and 
contributed  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  to 
the  magazines. 

4.  Her  works  gained  her  the  friendship  of  many 
distinguished  men.  She  visited  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford, and  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount.  She  resid- 
ed near  Liverpool  awhile  to  educate  her  children, 
but  in  1831  she  removed  to  Dublin,  where  one  of 
her  brothers  was  living.  She  died  here  May  12, 
1835. 

5.  Exquisite  grace  and  tenderness  characterize 

her  works.  She  wrote  a tragedy  named  The  l/espers 
of  Palermo.  This  failed  on  the  London  stage,  but 
was  well  received  in  Edinburgh.  The  Forest  Sanct- 
uary is  said  to  be  her  finest  poem.  The  following 
are  some  of  her  principal  poems : The  Graves  of  a 

Household,  The  Voice  of  Spring,  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  Casabianca,  The  Palm  Tree,  and  The  Sunbeam. 
Her  last  poem,  A Sabbath  Sonnet,  was  written  about 
three  weeks  before  her  death  and  was  dedicated  to 
her  brother. 

LIST  OF  WORDS  FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 


WORDS  TO  SPELL. 

The  following  list  of  100  words  was  spelled  at  the 
3d  annual  reunion  of  the  Teachers  of  Franklin  Co., 
Pa:  The  one  spelling  the  most  words  correctly  to  re- 
ceive a Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary.  The  second 
prize,  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Illustrated.  Third  prize. 
New  York  School  Journal,  one  year.  Should  there 
be  a tie,  the  contestants  to  spell  to  a finish. 


1. 'ThtSlttolbV 

2.  frSsftlw 

3.  mfallTblA 

4.  supersede 

5.  Tntercede 

6.  evanEsc^nt 

7.  p'JtatefthJ 

8.  ascendancy 

9.  tfstSnime 
10.  -cSVttlhg 

£ 

13.  niihlTfia*5’^Kir  <L 

14.  meloQSon 

15.  h'o'Sihg 

16.  sfirgYnglt 

17.  achievement 

18.  piirartfey 

19.  sl?mffia*A 
20.  f&tfgh'Hlg 

21.  artillery 

22.  ripScious  dJLjC* 

23.  Sbtnmfon^;  — - 

24.  edhf©etionerv2y  " 

25.  fKJh&fcrtfe 

26.  piquancyV-*^ 

27.  TinpajM  « 

28.  sfehtehtious  Ih  '<U, 

29.  abridgment 

30.  Initiations'^ 


It  has  been  well  said  that  “Correct  pronunciation  is 
an  essential  element  in  a good  education.”  Much  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  diacritical  marking  and 
pronunciation  of  words  that  are  frequently  mispro- 
nounced. I tj. would  be  well  if  county  superintendents 
would  seliet  a list  to  be  studied  each  month. 

We  suggest  the  following  for  September:  ? ?j  gi  weevil 

1.  advTrffse^  21.  bomb  41.  falcon  •/«  ''  ’L  <32.  inconceivable 

2.  again  22.  bouquet/rw  42.  fatigue  pit  .T  <f  33  reticence 

3.  aged  (part.)  23.  brtfnchltl's  43.  forehead  / » -/  KX  ^4"  testaceous 

4.  UgSd  (adj.)  24.. -calm  44.  gaseous  •»  , X 4.  - -35.  daguerreotype 

j5.  Mkalf  25.  «&m  45.  §6ifllin^  7 36.  precocious 

6.  allyQirj  26.  earring  46.  geyser  • - 

7.  almond  27.  eaffotnd  47.  gbimOlS. 

8.  Epp'arattts  28.  -cayehnd  --  48.  granary 

9.  apflebt  29.  chasten  49.  giw§  ■ 

10.  Xrlfb  30.  -comrade  50.  hearth 

11.  arcHtpelagO-  31.  -eowardtc^  51.  hlgroffi# 

-10  TzUrA  QO  J - - 


12.  affe 

13.  aye  (noun) 

14.  Hye  (adv.). 

15.  bade 

16.  balm 

17.  balmof^l 

18.  banana 

19.  bath§ 
befol 


32.  eolrAl  “*  52.  horizon  % < <-  ■ 

33.  DSa^h  53.  TdeS  . 

34.  dbfeH0  JLo  -n  54.  id\e 

9S  ***  5 55.  iM 


35.  duty 

36.  e’er  .. 

37.  eref5& 

38.  eit1  _ 

39.  error  AxA, 

40.  dxTLe 

At  the  close  of  the  month  pupils  should  be  able  to 
pronounce  above  words  readily  and  easily  and  use 
them  correctly  in  sentences.  They  may  be  used  at 
roll  call.  Instead  of  having  pupils  say  “present”, 
have  each  one  pronounce  one  of  above  words. 


56.  nripltpls 

57.  'tfidl^f'  , 

58.  'ttquiry  ,v.  - 

59.  ltiffft 

60.  jTlv&ill^ 


51.  puissance 

52.  Eleemosynary 

53.  differential 

54.  sarcophagus 

55.  pugnacious 

56.  titillation 

57.  hemorrhage. 

58.  -pefirrcid 

59.  malleable- 

60.  cibar 

61.  felicitate 

62.  Tsoceles  (triangle) 

63.  crucible 

64.  transcendency 

65.  equinoctial 

66.  fcaetieian 

67.  business 

68.  besiege 

69.  adjacent 

70.  infringement 

71.  deglutition 
721  beneficiary 

73.  calcareous 

74.  intermeddle- 

75.  exsiccation. 

76.  trisyllable 

77.  dissyllable 

78.  sarsaparilla  • 

79. -4e.quae»ous 

80.  prothoaofew* 

81.  bereavement 

82.  corollary 

83.  scurrilous 

84.  elucidate 

85.  gossiping 

86.  mendacious 

87.  enforceable 

88.  collectible 
""  89!  anglicize  - 

90.  paraphernalia 

91.  scandalize 

92.  coarseness 

93.  porphyry 

94.  unprecedented 

95.  adscititious 

96.  receivable 

47.  groveling  or  eUing.  97.  leaguer 

48.  chromatic  98.  development 

49.  lavender  99.  feoffment 

507  psychology  100.  Cincinnati 

“Pronounce  above  list  of  words . to  your  advanced 
pupils  some  Friday  afternoon.  If  pupils  have  not 
previously  studied  this  list,  and  spell  all  the  words 
correctly,  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  their  names 
for  publication  in  a list  of  good  spellers.” 


f* 37.  erysipelas 

38. -  perspicacious 

39.  domineering 

40.  sycophant 
4L  atotentatioww 

42.  mellifluous 

43.  abrasion 
44/  hemistich 
45/  hippopotamus 
46.  absurditv 
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SEPTEMBER,  OR  FIRST  MONTH’S  WORK. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN . 


Conducted  hy  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

When  we  prepared  the  work  for  the  July  School 
News  and  Practical  Educator  we  did  not  give 
any  problems  for  solution  in  September  News;  but 
with  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  we  have 
decided  to  continue  this  work  for  the  present  at  least. 

We  solicit  questions  and  answers  from  any  one  who 
feels  an  interest  in  this  work.  Send  questions  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  teachers  especially,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  room  for  all  we  will  select  those  which  we  think 
will  be  most  profitable  to  our  readers. 

Always  sign  your  name.  We  never  publish  names 
of  contributors  unless  by  special  request. 

What  is  the  Zodiac?  Why  so  named? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  the  earth’s  axis  were 
not  inclined? 

CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  There  is  a stack  of  hay,  whose  length  is  to  its 
breadth  as  5 to  4,  and  whose  height  is  to  its  breadth 
as  7 to  8.  It  Is  worth  as  many  cents  per  cubic  foot 
as  there  are  feet  in  its  breadth;  and  the  whole  is  worth 
at  that  rate  224  times  as  many  cents  as  there  are 
square  feet  on  the  bottom.  Required  the  dimensions 
of  the  stack. 

2.  A railroad  6 rds.  wide  crosses  a square  quarter 
sec.  of  land,  entering  20  rods  west  of  the  N.  E.  cor- 
ner, and  leaving  20  rods  east  of  S.  W.  corner.  How 
much  land  does  it  take  from  the  farm? 


MEMORY  GEMS. 

The  Course  of  Study  suggests  in  a number  of  pla- 
ces that  memory  gems  be  taught  in  each  grade  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lessons.  We  suggest  the 
following  ones  for  September: 


PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 


I. 

* Never  accuse  others  to  excuse  yourself. 

II. 


We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than  in  any 
other  way. 


III. 


Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is 
bound  together. 

IV. 

Do  what  conscience  says  is  right, 

Do  what  reason  says  is  best; 

Do  with  all  your  mind  and  might; 

Do  your  duty  and  be  blest. 

V. 


Kind  words  are  little  sunbeams, 
That  sparkle  as  they  fall; 

And  loving  smiles  are  sunbeams, 
A light  of  joy  to  all. 

VI. 


He  doeth  much  that  doeth  a thing  well. 

VII. 

If  wisdom’s  ways  you’d  wisely  seek, 

Five  things  observe  with  care; 

To  whom  you  speak,  of  whom  you  speak, 
* And  how  and  when , and  where. 

VIII. 

Not  anything  should  I destroy, 

Which  others  may  for  good  employ; 


Not  even  tread  beneath  my  feet 
A crumb  some  little  bird  might  eat. 

IX. 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man. 

Is  very  hard  to  get; 

Will  it  make  it  any  easier 
For  you  to  sit  and  fret? 

And  wouldn’t  it  be  nicer, 

Than  waiting  like  a dunce, 

To  go  to  work  in  earnest 
And  learn  the  thing  at  once? 

X. 

But  whatever  you  are,  be  true,  boys! 
Be  visible  through  and  through,  boys! 
Leave  to  others  the  shamming, 

The  cheating  and  palming, 

In  fun  and  in  earnest,  be  true,  boys! 


ADVANCED  GRADE. 

I. 

He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  will  know  how  to 
command. 


Be  silent,  or  say  something  better  than  Bilence. 

III. 

Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost. 

IV. 

An  intemperate,  disorderly  youth  will  bring  to  Old 
age,  a feeble  and  worn-out  body. 

V. 

A good  deed  is  never  lost:  he  who  sows  courtesy’, 
reaps  friendship;  and  he  who  plants  kindness,  gathers 
love. 

VI. 

To  tell  a falsehood  is  like  the  cut  of  a sabre;  for 
though  the  wound  may  heal,  the  scar  of  it  will  re- 
main. 

VII.  L 

It  is  good  to  rub  and  polish  our  braJij^igainst  that 
of  others. 

VIII. 

A handful  of  good  life  is  worth  a bushel  of  learning. 

IX. 

Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by  al- 
ways eating,  as  wiser  by  always  readirig,  It  is  thought 
and  digestion  which  makes  books  serviceable,  and 
give  health  and  vigor  to  the  mind. 

X.  ’ :*/ 

Laziness  grows  on  people;  it  begins  in  •‘bob webs, 
and  ends  in  iron  chains. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  COR  N. 


This  wonderful  product,  which  has  conferred  such 
substantial  benefits  on  the  world,  strange  to  say,  is  of 
unknown  origin;  its  genesis  is  wrapped  in  a mystery, 
or  at  least  not  definitely  fixed.  The  Sioux  City  Com 
Palace,  which  opens  October  1 and  closes  October  17, 
has  issued  the  following  scrap  of  information  on  the 
origin  of  corn: 

Like  wheat  and  barley,  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  twi- 
light of  antiquity.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  however,  by  the  English,  on  James 
river,  Virginia,  in  1608,  the  seed  being  obtained  from 
Indians,  who  claimed  to  be  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
plant — receiving  it  direct  from  the  hands  of  the  Cre- 
ator. Schoolcraft  gives  the  mythological  history  of  it : 
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“A  young  man  went  out  into  the  woods  to  fast,  at 
that  period  of  life  when  youth  is  exchanged  for  man- 
hood. He  built  a lodge  of  boughs  in  a secluded  place, 
and  painted  his  face  of  a sombre  hue.  By  day  he 
amused  himself  in  walking  about,  looking  at  the  var- 
ious shrubs  and  plants,  and  at  night  lay  down  in  his 
bower,  looking  up  through  its  opening  into  the  sky. 
He  sought  a gift  from  the  Master  of  Life,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  something  to  benefit  his  race.  On 
the  third  day  he  became  too  weak  to  leave  his  lodge, 
and  as  he  lay  gazing  upward  he  saw  a spirit  come 
down  in  the  shape  of  a beautiful  young  man,  dressed 
in  green  and  having  green  plumes  on  his  head,  who 
told  him  to  arise  and  wrestle  with  him,  as  this  was 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  obtain  his  wishes.  He 
did  so  and  found  his  strength  renewed  by  the  effort. 
The  visit  and  trial  of  the  wrestling  was  repeated  for 
four  days,  the  youth,  feeling  at  each  trial,  that  al 
though  his  bodily  strength  declined,  a moral  and  su- 
pernatural energy  was  imparted,  which  promised  him 
the  final  victory.  On  the  the  third  day  his  celestial 
visitor  spoke  to  him.  ‘To-morrow,’  he  said,  ‘will  be 
the  seventh  day  of  your  fast,  and  the  last  time  I shall 
wrestle  with  you.  T ou  will  triumph  over  me  and 
gain  your  wishes.  As  soon  as  you  have  thrown  me 
down  strip  off  my  clothes  and  bury  me  on  the  spot  in 
soft  earth.  When  you  have  done  this,  leave  me,  but 
come  occasionally  to  visit  the  place,  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  growing.  Once  or  twice  cover  me  with  fresh 
earth.’  He  then  departed,  but  returned  next  day,  and, 
as  he  had  predicted,  was  thrown  down.  The  young 
man  obeyed  his  instructions  in  every  particular,  and 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  green  plumes  of 
his  visitor  shooting  up  through  the  ground.  He  care- 
fully weeded  the  earth  and  left  it  fresh  and  soft,  and 
in  due  time  was  gratified  by  beholding  the  matured 
plant,  bending  with  its  golden  fruit  and  gracefully 
waving  its  green  leaves  and  yellow  tassel  in  the  wind. 
He  then  invited  his  parents  to  the  spot  to  behold  the 
new  plant.  ‘It  is  Mondamin,’  exclaimed  his  father. 
‘It  is  the  spirit  grain.’  They  immediately  prepared  a 
feast,  and  invited  their  friends  to  partake  of  it,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  Indian  corn.” 

ILLINOIS  READING  CIRCLES. 
officers: 

Henry  Raab,  President.  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

Enoch  A.  Gabtman,  Manager. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbondale.  B.  B.  Lakin,  Streator. 

Nora  Smith,  Tuscola.  Charles  J.  Kinnie,  Rockford. 

Silas  G.  Burdick,  Centralia.  James  Kibe,  Springfield. 

Henby  Raab,  Springfield. 

Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle. 

Decatur,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1891. 

The  Reading  Circle  seeks  to  interest  teachers  in  a 
carefully  prepared  course  of  reading,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  better  prepared  to  do  the  important  work 
of  the  school  room.  It  is  believed  that  the  very  best 
books  published  in  English  relating  to  the  various 
phases  of  educational  philosophy  and  practice  are 
found  in  its  courses  as  outlined  in  the  past  six  years. 
That  the  reading  of  these  books  has  proved  of  ines- 
timable benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  estab- 
lished by  the  united  testimony  of  those  well  qualified 
to  judge.  There  never  was  a time  when  so  many 
teachers  were  seeking  to  know  what  has  been  thought 
and  written  by  those  who  are  justly  recognized  as  ed- 


ucational leaders.  The  Reading  Circle  has  been  a po- 
tent force  in  bringing  about  this  awakening. 

Like  every  other  intellectual  work,  the  Circle  must 
appeal  directly  to  the  individual.  If  the  books  are  to 
help  you  to  a better  understanding  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  and  practices  upon  which  your 
profession  is  founded,  you  must  read  and  mastei- 
them.  This  must  be  largely  an  individual  work.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  proxy.  It  appeals  directly  to  the 
teachers  of  the  district  schools,  because  they  can  do 
the  work  alone  just  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the 
graded  schools.  A circle  of  two,  five  or  ten  earnest 
readers  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  inspiration  and  a 
help,  but  no  teacher  who  really  desires  to  improve 
need  wait  for  this.  Get  your  books  and  go  to  work, 
even  if  there  is  not  another  reader  within  ten  miles  of 
you.  It  is  the  cheapest  school  you  can  possibly  enter. 
A good  book  is  always  worth  more  than  it  costs. 

Copies  of  the  questions  prepared  upon  the  readings 
of  either  of  the  past  six  years  can  still  be  furnished. 
You  will  receive  credit  for  work  done  whenever  you 
send  in  your  answers. 

The  questions  on  the  readings  of  the  seventh  year 
will  be  ready  in  March,  1892. 

The  same  arrangement  regarding  certificates  and 
diplomas  will  be  continued.  That  is,  a certificate  will 
be  given  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  any  year, 
and  a diploma  when  the  readings  of  two  years  have 
been  finished.  For  each  year’s  reading,  in  addition  to 
these,  a seal  will  be  furnished,  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  diploma  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The- following  is  the  Course  for  the  Year  Beginning 
September  1,  1891: 

1.  Hawthorne  and  His  Friends, 

$1.15,  or  $1.10  in  lots  of  10. 

2.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States, 

$ .95,  or  $ .90  in  lots  of  10. 

3.  Gordy's  Lessons  in  Psychology, 

$1.10,  or  $1.00  in  lots  of  10. 

Note. — Teachers  who  have  read  number  one  will* 
take  numbers  two  and  three  this  year.  Those  who 
have  not  read  number  one  may  select  either  one  and 
three  or  two  and  three  as  they  may  prefer. 

Number  one  has  been  published  especially  for  the 
members  of  the  Circle.  It  contains  the  very  best 
things  in  American  Literature  together  with  sugges- 
tions and  plans  for  studying  the  same.  It  will  be  an 
excellent  book  to  use  in  advanced  classes  in  reading. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  A Preface,  by  Hon.  Rich’d  Edwards,  late  State 
Supt.  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth  the  character- 
istics and  worth  of  American  Literature,  and  a meth- 
od in  teaching  it. 

2.  An  Historical  Introduction,  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Beers,  author  of  the  popular  Chautauqua  Sketch  of 
American  Literature. 

3.  Entire  Selections  from  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Lo- 
ell,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Thoreau — 
the  very  cream  of  American  Literature. 

4.  Preceding  these  selections  will  be  portraits  of 
the  authors  and  significant  facts  in  their  lives,  with 
references  for  reading  and  study. 

5.  A Method  for  the  Study  of  Authors,  together 
with  an  Outline  for  a Four  Years’  Course  in  teaching 
English,  by  Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson,  of  the  Southern 
Normal  University. 
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The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  only  expense  to  read- 
ers. 

Number  two  is  a new  book  by  Prof.  John  Fiske  of 
Harvard  University.  He  is  so  well  known  as  an  his- 
torical writer  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  an 
excellent  work.  No  teacher  of  U.  S,  History  or  Civil 
Government  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  The  style  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  the  story  of  the  formation  of 
our  government  is  told  in  such  a-  way  as  to  hold  the 
attention  of  any  intelligent  person. 

Number  three  is  written  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  the 
State  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  He  has  succeeded  in 
making  an  interesting  book  on  this  subject  which  has 
usually  been  treated  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  very 
dry  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  believed  that  any 
teacher  will  be  greatly  helped  in  his  every  day  work 
by  a study  of  this  book. 

The  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  at  the  above  prices. 

RECOMMENDED  READING. 

As  it  is  very  important  that  teachers  should  under- 
stand the  school  law  of  the  State,  it  is  recommended 
that  every  teacher  read  “Common  School  Decisions,'’ 
written  by  Bateman  and  revised  by  Pillsbury.  The 
Manager  will  send  a copy  postpaid  for  $1.15;  five  or 
more  copies  at  $1.10  each,  charges  prepaid. 

The  Manager  will  furnish  the  books  of  any  year. 
Those  of  the  current  year  will  be  kept  on  hand — the 
others  will  be  ordered”  from  the  publishers. 

For  books,  circulars  and  full  information  concern- 
ing the  Cirele,  address 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 
Decatur,  Illinois. 

Illinois  Pupils’  Beading' Circle. 

Decatur,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1891. 

This  Circle  has  been  organized  in  conformity  to  the 
direction  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  to  read  good  books;  but  it  is  not  intended 
that  this  good  work  shall  be  confined  to  the  schools. 
It  is  thought  that  these  courses  of  reading  will  inter- 
est large  numbers  of  young  people  who  are  not  at- 
attending  the  schools.  Parents  are  earnestly  invited 
to  give  careful  attention  to  the  books  that  their  chil- 
dren are  reading.  Certainly,  the  habit  of  reading 
good  books  is  one  that  cannot  be*  too  carefully  culti- 
vated and  encouraged  among  the  young. 

Books. — The  following  grades  have  been  arranged 


for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1891: 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

Burroughs  and  Thoreau,  - - - - $0.50 

Peasant  and  Prince,  - - .35 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

Scudder’s  Life  of  Washington,  - .60 

Black  Beauty, .20 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Scudder’s  Fables  and  Folk  Lore,  ...  .40 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  - - - - .30 


The  books  of  the  Advanced  Grade  will  be  excellent 
for  such  classes  in  the  schools  as  may  desire  to  begin 
the  study  of  literature  by  actually  reading  some  of  the 
classics  of  our  language.  The  first  one  is  printed  es- 
peciallj  for  the  Circle  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  and 
contains  entire  selections  from  the  two  authors  named. 
These  books  will  be  found  intensely  interesting  by  all 
intelligent  boys  and  girls.  Encourage  them  to  read 
the  best  things  in  our  literature! 


Expenses. — The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  only  ex- 
pense to  readers,  except  that  where  several  pupils  read 
the  same  set  of  books,  a fee  of  ten  cents  each  will  be 
charged  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  certificates  and 
diploma.  The  manager  will  send  the  books,  charges 
prepaid,  but  the  money  must  a<:com]>any  the  ordei • in 
all  cases.  Stamps  will  be  received  for  single  books. 

Examinations. — For  the  present,  no  examinations 
will  be  held,  but  at  the  close  of  each  year’s  reading 
(for  the  first  two  years)  a certificate  will  be  issued  to 
any  member  whose  teacher  will  certify  that  the  books 
of  any  grade  have  been  carefully  read  and,  upon  the 
same  evidence,  a diploma  will  be  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  third  year,  a seal  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  a Seal  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year,  which  will 
show  that  the  member  has  completed  an  entire  course 
of  reading  in  the  Illinois  Pupils’  Reading  Circle. 

The  directors  earnestly  appeal  to  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  and  all  interested  in  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  children  of  the  State,  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Pupils’ 
Reading  Circle.  They  have  endeavored  to  keep  the 
cost  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  so  that  the  expense 
might  not  deter  any  one  from  undertaking  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  books  selected  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  Over  one  hundred  pub- 
lications were  carefully  examined  before  the  choice 
was  made.  These  books  were  selected  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  so  written  that  the  average 
boy  and  girl  would  find  them  extremely  interesting. 
The  directors  realize  that  the  work  will  not  meet  with 
success  unless  the  books  commend  themselves  to  the 
live  girls  and  boys  of  Illinois.  Teachers  and  parents 
are  respectfully  requested  to  observe  whether  their 
children  enjoy  these  courses  of  reading.  The  direct- 
ors and  manager  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  sug- 
gestions upon  this  point,  as  such  information  will  be 
very  helpful  in  planning  the  work  for  future  years. 

Teachers  can  aid  very  greatly  in  bringing  the  im- 
portance of  this  movement  before  the  public: 

(a)  By  articles  in  the  weekly  and  daily  papers. 

{b)  By  inducing  your  ministers  to  preach  upon  the 
evil  influences  of  vicious  and  low  literature. 

(c)  By  securing  a discussion  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  at  Sabbath  school,  temperance  and  prayer 
meetings. 

1 (d)  By  presenting  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
Circle  to  your  pupils  and  inviting  them  to  make  a 
start  by  buying  one  of  the  books. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  answer  to  many  enquiries  it  is  suggested  that 
one  good  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  school 
will  be  to  appoint  a “Reading  Circle  half  hour,”  say 
on  Friday  afternoon.  At  that  time  let  the  pupils  talk 
of  what  they  have  read,  give  abstracts  and  tell  any 
interesting  facts  learned,  give  reasons  why  they  like 
or  dislike  the  books,  give  titles  of  other  books  by  the 
same  author.  It  will  be  best  to  make  these  exercises 
as  informal  and  interesting  as  possible.  Avoid  any- 
thing like  drudgery  or  routine  work. 

The  manager  will  be  glad  to  send  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  this  circular  to  any  teacher  to  put  a copy  into 
every  family  represented  in  the  school. 

For  books,  circulars  and  full  information  concern- 
ing the  Circle,  address  E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 
Decatur,  Illinois. 
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SEPTEMBER,  OR  FIRST  MONTH’S  WORK. 


ORAL  GEOGRAPHY.— THIRD  YEAR. 

During  the  year  pupils  are  to  be  given  a number  of 
primary  ideas  concerning  the  earth.  The  work  of  the 
first  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.is  to  de- 
velop the  idea  of  time.  Lessons  should  be  short,  usually 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  in  length.  The  teacher 
should  determine  before  band  just  what  is  to  be  taught 
and  the  recitation  should  be  spirited. 

I. 

Speak  of  light  and  darkness.  Lead  pupils  to  state 
that  light  is  called  day,  and  darkness,  night.  Talk  of 
the  varying  lengths  of  days  and  nights. 

1.  When  are  days  long? 

2.  When  are  days  short? 

3.  When  are  nights  long? 

4.  When  are  nights  short? 

5.  When  are  days  and  nights  equal? 

Speak  of  what  constitutes  a natural  day,  and  when 
the  day  begins.  Tell  pupils  that — 

1.  The  Babylonians  began  day  at  sunrise. 

2.  The  Jews  began  day  at  sunset. 

3.  Our  day  (civil)  begins  and  ends  at  midnight. 

III. 

Have  pupils  tell — 

1.  Why  clocks  strike. 

2.  How  often  they  strike. 

3.  How  many  times  they  strike  during  a school  day. 

4.  How  many  times  they  strike  during  a natural 
day. 

5.  How  many  hours  there  are  in  a day. 

IY. 

Have  pupils  be  silent  just  one  minute.  Have  them 
tell — 

1.  How  many  minutes  in  recess. 

2.  How  many  minutes  in  class  exercise. 

3.  How  many  minutes  it  takes  them  to  walk  home 
from  school. 

4.  How  many  minutes  in  an  hour. 

Y. 

1.  Have  pupils  be  silent  10  seconds,  20  seconds,  30 
seconds,  40  seconds,  50  seconds,  60  seconds. 

2.  Have  them  pronounce  a vowel  sound,  short  a, 
and  prolong  it  5, 10, 15,  or  20  seconds. 

3.  How  many  seconds  in  a minute? 

VI. 

Talk  of  different  ways  of  measuring  time. 

1.  King  Alfred  measured  hours  by  means  of  notched 
candles. 

2.  Sun-dails  used  before  clocks. 

3.  The  hour-glass — make  a drawing  of  it  and  explain 
how  used. 

4.  Noon-marks-— useless  on  cloudy  days. 

5.  Watches  and  clocks. 

Explain  the  movements  of  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  and  how  to  tell  the  time. 

VII. 

Speak  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

1.  What  is  the  first  day  of  the  week? 

2.  What  is  the  last  day  of  the  week? 

3.  Name  the  days  of  the  week  in  order,  beginning 
with  the  first. 

VIII. 

Speak  of  the  months  of  the  year.  Have  pupils  tell — 

1.  The  month  in  which  birthday  comes. 

2.  The  first  month  of  the  year. 

3.  The  last  month  of  the  year. 

4.  The  names  of  the  months  in  order. 

5.  See  that  all  pupils  can  spell  names  of  the  months 
and  write  their  abbreviations  correctly. 

For  suggestive  “busy  work”  in  sentence  writing, 
problems  for  drill  in  time  table,  etc.,  see  The  Schooi. 
News  for  September,  1890. 


NUMBERS.— FIRST  YEAR. 

Read  carefully  the  suggestions  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  Notice  the  limit  of  the  year’s  work.  First  teach 
numbers,  and  afterward  teach  figures.  We  suggest 
that  the  limit  of  the  first  month  be  the  combinations 
and  separations  of  the  numbers  two  and  three. 

For  plan  of  teaching  numbers,  see  back  numbers  of 
this  journal.  Many  teachers  who  teach  the  combina- 
tions and  separations  of  numbers  successfully  fail  to 
give  the  child  anything  that  will  develop  his  reason- 
ing powers.  Arithmetic  is  taught  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  reflective  powers,  but  strange  to  say, 
the  first  three  years’  work  in  numbers  as  taught  in 
many  schools  is  nothing  more  than  a memory  drill. 
It  is  true  that  at  this  age  the  child’s  reasoning  pow- 
ers are  weak;  but  their  development  should  be  begun, 
and  problems  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  child 
should  be  given  and  increased  in  difficultness,  as  the 
mind  grows  stronger.  It  is  a mistake  to  neglect  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  powers  until  the  child 
takes  up  a text-book  in  arithmetic  and  then  expect 
him  to  master  problems  that  are  far  too  difficult  for 
an  untrained  mind. 

Secure  a note-book  and  label  it  “Problems  in  Num- 
bers for  Beginners.”  Each  day  carefully  write  in  it 
about  five  problems  that  are  adapted  to  the  ability  of 
your  class  of  beginners  in  numbers.  Give  pupils  the 
problems  next  day;  and  from  time  to  time  watch  the 
growth  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  your  pupils.  You 
will  be  well  repaid  for  your  work  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  you  will  have  a note-book  that  you  will  prize 
highly. 

SUGGESTIVE  PROBLEMS  FOR  PUPILS- WHO  HAVE 
STUDIED  THE  NUMBERS  2 AND  3. 

The  following  problems  were  taken  from  a number 
prepared  by  the  teachers  attending  the  Putnam  County 
(111.)  Institute,  and  used  in  a class  exercise  in  said  in- 
stitute to  illustrate  the  kind  of  problems  to  be  given 
the  pupils.  Suppose  you  begin  this  work  the  third 
Monday  in  September.  Then  your  note-book  would 
have  the  following  appearance: 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  21,  1891. 

1.  John  had  1 cent  and  his  mother  gave  him  1 cent. 
How  much  had  he  thenf 

2.  Mary  had  2 cents  and  spent  1 cent  for  candy. 
How  much  had  she  left! 

3.  Jennie  has  2 cents.  How  many  pens  can  she 
buy  at  1 cent  each  ? 

4.  Carrie  has  2 plums.  If  she  gives  1 to  Luey  and 
eats  1 how  many  will  she  have  left  ? 

5.  How  many  shoes  make  a pair  qf  shoes? 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  22,  1891. 

1.  How  many  thumbs  has  a boy  ? 

2.  What  will  2 postal  cards  cost* 

3.  How  many  pears  can  I buy  for  2'  cents,  if  a 
pear  costs  1 cent  f 

4.  If  I have  2 peaches  and  eat  half  of  them  how 
many  will  I have  leftt 

5.  How  many  wheels  has  a wheel-barrow  ? A road- 
cart?  Which  has  the  greater  number  f 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  23,  1891. 

1.  How  many  wings  has  a fly  f A beef  Which 
has  the  greater  number  f 

2.  Looking  out  of  the  window , I see  two  live  trees 
and  one  dead  one.  How  many  trees  do  I see  f 

3.  Grace  has  3 cents.  If  she  pays  2 cents  for  a 
peach , how  many  cents  will  she  have  left  f 

4.  If  I have  3 cents  how  many  yards  of  ribbon  can 
I buy  at  2 cents  a yard  f 

5.  I have  3 apples.  To  how  many  boys  can  I give 
them,  if  I give  each  boy  1 apple  f 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  24,  1891. 

1.  A man  has  3 horses.  How  many  pairs  of  hors- 
es has  hef 

2.  Mary  had  3 cents  and  spent  1 cent  for  candy 
and  1 cent  for  a pen.  Then  her  brother  gave  her  1 
cent.  How  many  cents  had  she  thenf 

3.  At  1 cent  each  how  many  tops  can  be  bought  for 
3 cents  f 

4.  How  many  leaflets  has  a clover  leaff 

5.  Name  the  different  coins  with  which  3 cents  in 
change  can  be  made  * 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  25,  1891. 

1.  How  many  pint  cups  will  be  required  to  hold  a 
quart  of  milk  f 

2.  How  many  quart  jars  will  be  required  to  hold 
3 pints  of  vinegar  f 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a quart  of  milk  at  1 
cent  a pint  f 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  3 pints  of  peanuts  at  2 
cents  a quart  f 

5.  I have  a string  1 yard  long.  How  many  strings 
lfoot  long  can  be  made  from  itf 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another’s  plans  of 'work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

JP^This  month  we  are  compelled  to  omit  reports 
from  a number  of  counties. 


A number  of  county  superintendents  of  Illinois 
have  announced  that  their  questions  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  during  the  coming  year  will  be  based  on 
“Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.”  The  out- 
lines and  suggestive  questions  based  on  that  excellent 
work  and  appearing  in  this  journal  from  time  to  time, 
will  be  helpful  to  young  teachers.  The  outline  in  this 
number  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  it  refers  to  the 
first  day’s  work,  an  important  day  to  every  teacher 
and  pupil. 

ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Was  your  teachers’  annual  institute  a success  this 
year?  Can  it  not  be  made  better  next  year?  Wide- 
awake county  superintendents  are  beginning  to  plan 
already  for  the  next  annual  institute,  a few  at  least 
having  engaged  instructors,  and  fixed  dates  of  holding. 
The  institutes  of  Illinois  are  much  like  the  rural 
schools  of  fifteen  years  ago — some  good,  some  medium, 
some  poor,  very  poor.  Perhaps  none  so  good  but 
what  they  might  be  improved.  Systematic  work  with 
certain  results  in  view  is  as  much  needed  in  our  in- 


stitutes as  in  our  common  schools.  Some  county  sup- 
erintendents make  as  serious  mistakes  in  conducting 
their  institutes  as  untrained  teachers  make  in  “keep- 
ing school.”  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  institutes 
of  next  summer  a success?  Cannot  a meeting  of 
county  superintendents  and  institute  instructors  be 
held  some  time  during  the  year  and  a general  plan  of 
work  agreed  upon?  The  institute  is  so  great  an  edu- 
cational factor  that  it  deserves  more  attention  at  our 
state  meetings  and  in  our  educational  periodicals. 
During  the  year  The  School  News  will  contain  a 
number  of  helpful  articles  on  this  subject.  Teachers 
as  well  as  county  superintendents,  are  asked  to  read 
“An  Ideal  Institute”  on  page  2 of  this  number. 


MONTHLY  EXAMINATIONS  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

I. 

“To  enforce  the  Course  of  Study,  the  work  has 
been  divided  into  months,  and  a system  of  monthly 
examinations  adopted.  There  may  be  valid  objec- 
tions to  regular  examinations — they  may  be  abused  or 
may  be  mere  shams ; but  when  examinations  are 
properly  and  honestly  conducted,  no  method  or  device 
has  yet  been  made  public,  that  can  take  their  place. 
They  are  beneficial  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  They  benefit  the  pupil  by  showing  him  on 
what  subjects  he  has  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and 
on  what  points  he  sees  as  it  were,  “through  a 
glass  darkly”,  and  by  teaching  him  habits  of 
neatness  and  conciseness  of  expression. 

2.  They  show  the  teacher  the  weak  points  in  his 
upils  and  in  his  own  teaching. 

. They  are  suggestive  to  the  teacher  of  the 

kind  of  work  that  is  required  of  him. 

4.  They  show  the  teacher’s  ability  to  teach  the 
subject. 

5.  They  encourage  a rivalry  among  the  schools 
of  a neighborhood.” — Knox  Co.  (III.,)  Manual 
and  Guide. 

II. 

“There  should  be  a regular  system  of  examinations 
by  the  County  Secretary,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
judge  whether  the  Course  of  Study  is  followed,  and 
whether  teachers  are  doing  satisfactory  work.  With- 
out these  examinations  at  regular  intervals  some 
teachers  will  give  the  course  either  a half-hearted  sup- 
port, or  none  at  all.  Then,  also,  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  that  they  are  to  be  tested  on  the 
work  here  planned,  will  interest  them  in  it  and  make 
gradation  popular.” — State  Manual  and  Course  of 
Study  for  the  District  Schools  of  Michigan. 

in. 

Examinations. — These  comprise  the  Monthly, 
Central  and  Final  Examinations.  The  Monthly  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  on  the  fourth  Friday  of  each 
month,  commencing  with  the  fourth  Friday  of  Sep- 
tember. Questions  in  a sealed  envelope  will  be  sent 
to  the  teacher  and  opened  in  presence  of  the  school, 
by  a committee  of  pupils  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who,  with  the  teacher,  will  sign  a statement,  found 
with  the  questions,  and  return  it  to  the  Superintend- 
ent. Proper  preparations  of  every  kind  will  be  made 
previously,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a moment’s  delay 
in  proceeding  with  the  examination.  The  directors 
should  be  invited  to  be  present  and  see  for  themselves 
how  this  very  important  exercise  is  conducted.  They 
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should  examine  the  papers  of  previous  months  and 
note  what  progress  is  made.  The  papers  should  be 
graded,  bound  and  carefully  preserved  at  the  school 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  the  patrons  and  the 
Superintendent.  The  results  of  the  examination 
should  be  stated  to  the  pupils  in  detail,  for  their  im- 
provement, errors  being  pointed  out  and  progress 
heartily  commended.  Monthly  reports,  embodying 
the  grades  of  this  examination  and  the  daily  work  of 
the  month  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  parents,  accom- 
paLied  by  any  information  tending  to  improve  the 
standing  of  the  scholar.  A brief  report  of  the  exam- 
nation  should  be  filed  in  the  Superintendent’s  office 
for  his  information. 

From  the  long  continued  experience  of  the  best 
teachers,  we  are  able  to  say,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  such  examinations  if  properly  conducted, 
are  very  profitable  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  If  such 
a course  did  not  repay  the  teacher  and  his  school  a 
thousand  fold,  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  expended, 
it  would  not  be  advocated. — Sangamon  Co.  (III.,) 
Manual  and  Guide. 

Bremer  Co.,  Iowa. — Co.  Supt.  Fiesteris  the  author 
of  a beautiful  booklet  of  poems,  recently  published  en- 
titled ^‘Pearls  from  the  pen.”  The  selections  are  rich 
in  thought  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  author. 

Macoupin  Co.,  III. — Dr.  Richard  Edwards  has  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  Blackburn  University.  Prof. 
W.  B.  Davis  has  accepted  the  Principal-ship  of  the 
Preparatory  Department.  In  this  department  a course 
is  to  be  mapped  out  that  will  conform  to  the  Illinois 
State  Course  of  Study.  There  will  be  a teachers’ 
course  to  prepare  teachers  for  actual  work.  With 
such  men  as  Dr.  Edwards  and  Prof.  Davis  in  charge 
the  University  ought  and  no  doubt  will  be  largely 
patronized. 

Kingsbury  Co.,  S.  Dak. — The  Course  of  Study  or 
“Manual  and  Guide”  was  introduced  into  this  county 
two  years  ago,  and  was  a success  from  beginning. 
Under  date  of  June  1st,  Co.  Supt.  Gleason  writes: 
“Expect  a great  grand  forward  movement  in  school 
matters  the  coming  year.  Have  ten  pupils  who  will 
finish  Manual  this  year,  and  a class  of  forty-three  who 
have  taken  the  Rank  in  Class  many  of  whom  will  fin- 
ish next  year.  Graduates  deliver  finals  during  session 
of  County  Institute  which  will  be  held  Aug.  10H  to 
21st.” 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY , ILLINOIS. 

THE  WORK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

The  outlook  for  the  school  work  in  our  county  for 
the  coming  year  is  quite  encouraging.  As  a contin- 
uance of  the  liberality  and  encouragement  we  have 
received  from  the  board  of  supervisors  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Course  of  Study  in  our  County,  they 
have  again  come  forward  and  authorized  the  purchase 
of  Classification  Records  and  reports,  for  each  school 
in  the  County.  This  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  board 
has  greatly  strengthened  us  in  our  work ; and  it  re- 
mains for  us  by  the  thoroughness,  and  efficiency  with 
which  we  perform  our  part  to  prove  to  them  that  we 
are  worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support. 

Referring  to  our  reports  accompanying  the  classifi- 
cation records,  teachers  will  make  out  and  return 
their  first  report  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  their 
term.  They  will  be  able  by  that  time  to  ascertain  very 
nearly  the  proper  place  for  each  pupil.  The  next  re- 


port will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  A 
third  report  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  or  at  the  end  of  the  term  if  for  less  than  six 
months. 

The  classification  will  be  written  up  neatly  in  the 
record  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  and  after  the 
last  examination  has  been  held  and  graded.  The  av- 
erage standing  of  each  pupil  in  any  given  branch,  will 
be  found  by  adding  together  the  several  grades  made 
by  him  in  this  branch  at  the  several  monthly  exami- 
nations taken  by  him  and  dividing  this  sum  by  the 
number  of  examinations  held.  Teachers  who  have  not 
yet  received  their  record  and  reports  will  send  to  this 
office  for  them  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  basis  for  central  and  final  examinations  this 
year  will  be  the  seventh  year’s  work. 

The  following  will  be  the  outline  or  limit  for  each 
month’s  examination  in  Language  and  Number  work. 
Powell’s  How  To  Talk,  will  continue  to  be  the  text  in 
Language  and  Harper’s  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  in 
numbers. 


LANGUAGE. — INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

September,  page  30. 

October,  page  30  to  “ 54. 

November,  “ 54  “ “ 83. 

December,  “ 83  “ “ 105. 

January,  “ 105  “ “ 138. 

February,  “ 138  “ “ 165. 

March  and  April,  “ 165  “ “ 208. 

May, — review  where  needed. 

NUMBER  WORK. — PRIMARY  DIVI8ION. 


September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March  and  April, 

May, — review. 

NUMBERS. — THIRD  YEAR. 
September,  page  60  to  page  69. 


page  12  to 

“ 18  “ 

“ 25  “ 

“ 33  “ 

“ 38  “ 

“ 44  “ 

“ 49  “ 


October, 
November, 
December, 
January, 
February, 

March  and  April, 
May, 


79 

88 

97 

104 

114 

126 


79. 

88. 

97. 

104. 

114. 

126. 

140. 


I have  still  a few  copies  of  the  Course  of  Study  fo 
distribution  in  districts  were  needed. 

I hope  that  the  interest  manifested  during  the  in- 
stitute in  the  “Reading  Circle  Work,”,  and  general 
educational  literature  will  continue  unabated  and 
that  the  result  will  be  broader  and  higher  views  of  our 
educational  work. 

Confidently  expecting  good  results  from  our  work 
this  year,  I am  your  co-worker, 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  Aug.  25,  1891 . 


Vermilion  Co.,  III. — The  Institute  began  Aug. 
3d,  and  continued  three  weeks.  From  the  announce- 
ment issued  by  Supt.  Griffith,  we  clip  the  following: 
The  conditions  of  schools  and  of  teachers  in  Illinois 
and  in  Vermilion  County  have  changed  very  much 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  institute  law. 
At  first  the  conditions  demanded  that  the  instruc- 
tion be  largely  academic  instead  of  in  the  line  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching;  now,  I believe,  those 
conditions  warrant  such  changes  as  will  make  our  In- 
stitute profitable  and  pleasant  to  the  progressive  and . 
well  qualified  teachers  of  the  county.  It  is  endeavor- 
ed to  so  arrange  the  outline  of  work  for  this  Institute 
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that  all  classes  of  teachers  may  be  benefited.  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  graded  schools  and  teachers  of 
schools  containing  mixed  grades  or  all  grades  have 
each  and  all  been  considered  in  preparing  the  outline 
of  work  for  the  coming  Institute.  There  will  be  no 
examinations  for  certificates  to  teach,  held  at  the  close 
of  the  institute  this  year;  but  teachers  will  be  credited 
for  good  work  done  in  class  when  they  apply  for  cer- 
tificates in  the  future.  We  desire  tbe  leading  object 
to  be  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  te  aching.  To  do  this  effectively  and  practic- 
ally academic  and  professional  iustruction  will  be 
combined.  Having  removed  the  horror  that  some 
have  of  exmination  and  the  daily  worry  concerning 
certificates,  the  teacher  who  loves  her  profession  may 
get  absolute  pleasure  and  recreation  out  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

Calhoun  Co.,  III. — On  Monday  17th  of  Aug.,  the 
teachers  of  Calhoun  county  assembled  in  the  public 
school  building  at  Hardin,  for  a two  weeks  Institute, 
with  Prof.  Gooden,  of  Pana,  111.,  as  instructor.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  county  was 
enrolled  the  first  day.  The  State  Course  of  Study, 
forms  the  basis  of  all  our  work,  and  we  find  that  Prof. 
Gooden  is  “the  right  man  in  the  right  place.”  Page 
on  Teaching,  is  used  to  great  advantage  in  pedagogy. 
In  fact  it  is  used  exclusively  in  our  recitations  on  peda- 
gogy. State  Supt.  Raab  will  be  in  attendance  on  Thurs- 
day, the  28.  Teachers  are  manifesting  a lively  interest 
in  the  work.  In  short,  we  are  having  a very  success- 
ful meeting.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  every 
teacher  will  leave  the  Institute,  feeling  better  prepared 
for  his  next  term  of  school,  than  he  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. The  “News”  is  taking  well.  Success  to  it,  for  it 
deserves  it.  Jno.  E!  Watson,' Supt. 


Jersey  Co.,  III.  —More  than  one  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  the  institute  recently  held  in 
this  county.  It  was  the  most  successful  institute 
ever  held  in  the  county.  The  Course  of  Study  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  the  outline  of 
work  completely  carried  out.  The  teachers  are  de- 
lighted over  their  work.  Co.  Supt.  Kiely  is  taking  hold 
of  the  work  of  grading  the  country  schools  in  earnest. 
By  the  request  of  many  of  his  teachers  he  has  issued 
a circular  to  the  school  officers  of  his  county,  in  which 
he  earnestly  requests  their  assistance  and  co-operation 
in  the  work  of  grading  the  rural  schools.  Jersey  is 
one  of  a very  few  counties  of  Illinois  in  which  no  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  introduce  a Course  of  Study  in- 
to the  rural  schools  until  this  summer,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  the  Co.  Supt.  and  teachers  taking  hold 
of  this  work  so  earnestly. 

Monroe  Co.,  III. — The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  the  close  of  the  annual  institute,  Aug.  14, 
1891: 

Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  of  the  County  of  Monroe 
and  State  of  Illinois  in  annual  Institute  assembled, 
feeling  profoundly  thankful  for  the  benefits  received 
and  wishing  to  express  the  same, hereby  formulate  and 
adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  this 
County  are  due  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker  of  Taylor ville,  111., 
and  Prof.  W.  T.  Gooden,  of  Pana,  111.,  our  instructors, 
for  their  patient,  faithful,  and  systematic  efforts  to  im- 
part to  us  the  full  benefit  of  their  experience  in  educa- 
tional work. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  tender  our  thanks  to  our 
worthy  fellow  teacher,  E.  T.  Weible  for  the  able  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  given  us  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music. 


W WORCESTER'S 

■dictionary 


With  or  without  Denison’s  Patent  Index. 

The  standard  authority  on  all  questions  of 
Orthography,  Pronunciation,  or  Definition,  and  is 
so  recognized  by  the  colleges  of  the  country,  by 
the  principal  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  by 
such  leaders  of  American  thought  as  Phillips 
Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  George  Bancroft, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Irving,  Marsh,  Agassiz, 
Henry,  etc.  Leading  book-publishers  recognize 
Worcester  as  the  highest  authority,  and  millions 
of  school-books  are  issued  every  year  with  this 
great  work  as  the  standard. 


For  tale  by  att  Booksellers.  Circulars  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  publishers. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

715  and  717  Market  St,  Phila. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 


SUCCESSOR  OF  THE  UNABRIDGED. 

Re-edited  and  Reset  from  Cover  to  Cover. 


A GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  every  Family  and  SchooL 

Work  of  revision  occupied  over  10  years. 

More  than  100  editorial  laborers  employed. 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

CAUTION  is  needed  in  purchasing  a dic- 
tionary, as  photographic  reprints  of  an  obso- 
lete ana  comparatively  worthless  edition  of 
Webster  are  being  marketed  under  various 
names  and  often  by  misrepresentation. 

The  International  bears  the  imprint  of 
G.  * C.  MEKKIAM  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies. 


7 Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

6 Clinton  Place,  Hew  York. 
106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  CHICAGO  TECAHERS’  AGENCY, 

106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

B.  F.  Clark,  Manager. 

Send  For  Our  100-page  AGENCY  MANUAL. 


120J  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
402  Bichardson  Block, 

Chattanooga. 
48-49  Washington  Bldg., 

Portland,  Ore. 
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Resolved,  That  Rev.  Dr.  Sale,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  and 
Prof.  W.  T.  Gooden  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this 
Institute  for  the  instructive  lectures  delivered  by  them ; 
futhermore  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  I.  H.  Hudson 
and  the  Misses  Brey  and  Rogers  for  their  musical  en- 
tertainments ; also  Mr.  J.  T.  Galbraith,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Teacher,  of  Carbondale,  for  his  hu- 
merous  recitations. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  our  worthy  and  energetic 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  W.  H.  Hilyard,  for 
his  untiring  exertions  in  the  work  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  our  County  and  for  his  kind- 
ness and  ability  in  conducting  our  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  for  the  free  use  of  their  school 
building  and  apparatus ; also  to  Wm.  Niclas,  the  jani- 
tor, for  his  services. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  excellence  of  the 
State  Course  of  Study  and  most  heartily  favor  a close 
adherence  to  it  in  our  school  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  marked  increase  in  regularity, 
punctuality,  and  interest  of  those  attending  this  session 
of  ouy  Institute  is  largely  due  to  the  efficient  work  done 
by  our  instructors,  and  has  resulted  in  fitting  our 
teachers  to  discharge  their  work  more  effectually  than 
they  otherwise  could  have  done. 

Resolved,  That  we  renew  our  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  educational  work,  and  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pu- 
pils of  our  Public  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished 
the  School  News. 

S.  I.  Tayloh,  'l 
C.  Bkeidecker, 

J.  A.  Jakle,  > Committee. 

Mary  I.  James,  | 

GussieC.Brey.  j 


TAYLORVILLE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Taylorville  Township  High  School  Building  has 
just  been  completed  at  a cost  of  about  $32,000.  It  is  a 
most  elegant  building  with  beautiful  grounds,  and  is 
furnished  with  the  best  furniture,  and  will  be  well 
equipped  with  apparatus. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Butler,  a graduate  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  has  been  employed  as  Principal. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Fawcett,  a graduate 
of  Westfield  College,  and  of  Otterbein  College;  also  by 
Miss  Flora  Oakley,  a graduate  of  Michigan  University. 

The  Board  of  Education  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
care  taken  to  make  this  a high  school  that  will  be  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Taylorville  Township  High  School  will 
be  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Teachers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  who  have  pupils  that  are  seeking  a 
higher  education,  will  do  well  to  refer  them  to  this 
school.  A circular,  giving  requirements  for  admission. 
Course  of  Study,  and  general  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Principal.  The  first  term  will 
begin  Monday,  Sept.  7.  1891. 

Local  Institutes  in  Christian  County. 

Taylorville  Central — Third  Saturday  in  September.— 1.  Music  1.30 
to  1.40.  2.  Object  of  Our  Meeting  1.40  to  2.00  Prof.  Butler.  3.  Dis- 
cussion 2.00  to  2.10.  4.  Easy  Lessons  in  Nat.  Science  2.10.  to  2.30 
Prof.  Witmer.  5.  Discussion  2.30  to  2.40.  6.  Importance  of  Draw- 
ing 2.40  to  3.00  Mr.  Linxwiler.  7.  Discussion  3.00  to  3.10.  8.  Quo- 
tations from  Page  by  each  member  3.10  to  3.20.  9.  Adjournment. 

Mason  Central  Meeting  Sept.  19th  1891,  9 a.  m.  at  Mason  School 
House.  Reading  Circle  work  a.  m.  School  work  p.  m.  1.  Opening 
exercises.  2.  Recitation  Miss  Nettie  Cottom.  3.  Oct.  History  seventh 
years  work  Miss  Lulu  Kearns.  4.  Language  work  and  Copula  Miss 
L.  Meredith.  5.  Opening  exercises  Miss  Ida  Reed.  6.  Arithmetic 
eighth  year  Miss  Ida  Runyon.  7.  Geography  and  Physiology  W.  B. 
Adams.  8.  Reading  Mies  Hill.  9.  Spelling  Miss  Ollie  Wisher. 
Neighboring  teachers,  and  those  interested  in  education  are  invited  to 
attend. 


A.  O.  MURPHY, 

J" ot>  Printing 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Wedding  Invitations  a Specialty. 

NORTHWEST  CORNER  SQUARE, 

Taylorville,  111. 


Book  For  Advertisers. 

Geo.  P.  Rowell  & Co.,  of  New  York,  Publishers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory  and  of  Printers^  Ink,  a journal  for  advertis- 
ers—the  oldest  and  best  known  of  all  the  advertising  agencies — con- 
duct their  business  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  a material  benefit  to 
both  advertiser  and  newspaper  publisher. 

They  furnish  plane  for  an  advertiser  and  prepare  his  advertisement. 
For  their  services — designing  his  advertisement  and  preparing  his 
estimate— they  make  a sufficient  charge  to  pay  for  the  required  ser- 
vice of  persons  competent  to  do  the  work  well.  They  tell  the  ad- 
vertisers what  papers  he  should  use  and  what  the  price  will  be.  If 
the  advertiser  wishes  them  to  place  the  advertisement  in  the  papers, 
they  do  as  he  directs,  and  for  that  service  the  newspapers  pay  them . 
If  the  advertiser  wishes  to  place  his  advertising  through  some  other 
advertising  agency,  or  to  contract  with  the  publishers,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  and  the  estimate  furnished  by  Messrs.  Rowell  & Co.  serves 
as  a guide.  It  tells  him  where  he  is  secnring  a bargain  and  where  he 
is  paying  more  than  he  ought. 

Every  one  who  is  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  advertis- 
ing will  do  well  to  obtain  a copy  of  Geo.  P.  Rowell  & Co’s  “Book 
for  Advertisers,”  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  It  is  mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  contains  a careful  compilation  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one  and  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  advertising. 

Whoever  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  what  may  be  learned 
from  this  book  will  admit  that  from  its  pages  one  may  gather  pretty 
much  all  the  information  that  is  needed  to  perfect  an  intelligent 
plan  of  advertising.  It  is  not  a complete  newspaper  directory.  It  is 
much  better ; for  although  it  names  barely  one-third  of  the  newspapers 
published,  it  does  enumerate  every  one  of  the  beet  and  all  that  a gen- 
eral advertiser  is  likely  to  have  occasion  to  use. 

Among  the  papers  named  in  it  the  School  News  occupies  the  posi- 
tion to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

DOES  YOUR 
SCHOOL  NEED 

Furniture,  Black- 
boards, Dictionary, 
Maps,  Charts, 
or  Globes? 

Write  me  for  terms.  I can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms ! 

THAN  ANYONE 

Who  handles  them  in  small 
quantities. 

I furnished  every  new 
house  in  this  County  and 
nearly  all  in  adjoining  Coun- 
ties last  year. 

Address, 

R.  F.  DAVIDSON, 

X3@Ga.Vux*,  Illinois. 
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Liberty  Central.— An  all  day  meeting  to  be  held  at  Eagle  School 
House  the  flrBt  Saturday  in  October,  to  discuss  October  work  and  the 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  work. 

Assumption  Central  Meeting  Sept.  20th,  1891  at  1.80  p.  m. — 1.  Mu- 
sic. 2.  Historical  Story  for'Juveniles  E.  L.  Armstrong.  3.  Best 
modes  of  making  the  meeting  interesting  Mr.  Young.  4.  Music.  5. 
General  topics.  0.  Essay  MTss  Minnie  Brown.  7.  Select  Reuding 
Miss  Clara  Wetzel. 

Palmer,  Sept.  12,  1891,  beginning  at  2.00  p.  m:— 1.  Music.  2.  Rec- 
itation in  Psychology,  Chapters  1.  and  II.  Instructor,  C.  H.  Bonnell. 
8.  Recess.  4.  Recitation  Nora  Clower.  5.  What  subject  in  Gram- 
mar should  be  presented  first?  J.  B.  Fleming  and  Mrs.  Teasley.  0. 
What  do  Morale  embrace  and  to  what  extent  should  they  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools?  Ella  Nighswonger,  G.  G.  Herbert. 

Morrisonville  Central— The  Teachers  of  Morrisonville,  Harvel,  and 
vicinities,  at  called  meeting  during  institute,  temporally  organized  by 
electing,  Mr.  T.  C.  Cloyd,  Chairman  and  Miss  Fannie  Emery,  Secre- 
tary. After  transaction  of  other  business  the  Central  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Morrisonville  the  second  Saturday  in  Sept,  at  1.80  p.  m.  when 
the  following  program  is  to  be  rendered : 1.  Song.  2.  Election  of 
officers.  3.  The  Object  and  Aim  of  Our  Meetings  J E.  Hanon.  4. 
General  Discussion  of  plans  for  the  year’s  work  In  Central  Meetings — 
topics  to  be  considered.  Literature,  Reading  Circle,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Query  Box,  etc.  introduced  by  Mr.  Adams,  Banes  and  Rittgers. 
5.  Outline  of  a child's  1st  year's  work  in  School  Misses  Mize  and 
Morris.  0.  Recitation.  7.  Report  of  Committee  on  Program. 

Edinburgh  Central. — The  teachers  of  the  Edinburgh  Central  met  in 
the  East  School  Building  at  4.30  p.  m.  Mr.  R.  Dennis  was  elected 
chairman,  Minda  Johnson  was  elected  to  actas  Secretary.  Discussion 
of  a permanent  organization  for  the  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  work 
was  then  in  order.  On  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  a meeting  at  the 
school  building  in  Edinburgh  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Sept,  to  or- 
ganize. Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  President  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  three  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  present  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  committee  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Nelms 


and  Miss  Keiser.  A brief  discussion  of  the  Course  of  Study  then 
followed,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Oordv’s  lessons  In  psy- 
chology, but  further  decision  was  deferred  until  toe  permanent  organ- 
ization. By  vote  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  some  one 
of  the  members  present  to  make  arrangements  for  the  books.  Mr. 
Collier  was  appointed  with  proper  instructions.  Those  present  be- 
sides Pres,  and  Sec’y  were:  Messrs.  Nelms,  Hprlggs,  Turner,  and 
Collier,  Misses  Lillie  Keiser,  Geneva  Martin,  Dona  Ilolben,  Mollis 
Ralph,  Maggie  Dean,  and  Fannie  Ross.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  2 p.  m. 
on  the  day  stated  above.  A full  attendance  is  desired. 

Htonington  Central.— A meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Btonington  Cen- 
tral was  called  by  Lester  T.  Sabine  to  meet  in  the  East  School  build- 
ing at  4.30  p.  m.  Aug.  12.  The  following  teachers  were  present: 
LeBter  T.  Sabine,  Maye  Simpson,  J.  B.  Harmon,  Laura  M.  Thompson, 
Mollie  E.  Russell,  Mary  I.  Dinkins,  Abbie  D.  Dean.  First  thing  in 
order  was  the  election  of  officers.  Lester  T.  Sabine  was  elected  Pres. 
Abbie  D.  Dean  Sec'y.  The  work  for  the  coming  school  year  was 
briefly  discussed.  The  voice  of  the  teachers  is  to  take  up  and  study  the 
Teachers  Reading  Circle  work  for  part  of  the  work.  A committee 
was  chosen  by  Pres,  to  make  out  a program  for  the  next  meeting.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  school-work  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  The  meeting  will  open  promptly  at  2 p.  m.  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  Sept.  1891.  1.  Song.  2.  What  is  the  object  of  these 
Monthly  Meetings  A.  Flock,  Chas.  Gordon.  3.  Recitation  Mollie  E. 
Russell.  4.  Business  affairs  Lester  T.  Sabine.  5.  How  to  conduct 
the  recitations  so  as  to  gain  the  undivided  attention  of  the  pupils, 
Wm.  H.  Harmon,  E.  E.  Crocker.  Recess.  0.  Essay:  To  whatextent 
may  the  teacher  punish  ? Laura  M.  Thompson.  7.  Instrumental  Mu- 
sic Maye  Simpson.  8.  Should  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  take  the  text- 
books to  the  class.  9.  Recitation.  10.  Adjournment. 


Will  be  given  a special  rate  on  The  School  News  again 
this  year.  Last  year  it  was  used  by  pupils  of  many 
^ schools.  A club  of  from  5 to  20  may  be  secured  in  nearly 
every  school.  For  a club  of  6 or  more  a special  net  rate  of  76  cents 
per  year,  or  40  cents  for  six  months  will  be  given.  This  rate  does 
not  apply  to  teachers.  Call  the  attention  of  your  pupils  to  this 
special  offer. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  IWSTITUTES. 

MERRY  MELODIES,  a music  book  of  48  pp.  written  by 
a teacher  of  seventeen  years’  experience.  This  book  is 
filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 

K-iclrost  Feasts  of*  Songs. 

It  is  pronounced  by  hundreds  of  those  using  the  book, 
to  be  the  freshest,  cheapest,  and  best  book  of  its  kind. 
43,000  copies  have  toeen  sold  ! 
Bound  in  manilja  at  15  cts.  per  copy,  or  $1.35  per  doz.,  prepaid;  in 
boards  20  cts.  per  copy,  or  $2.25  per  doz.,  prepaid. 

Special  rates  by  the  hundred  to  Institutes  only.  No  free  samples. 
Send  15 cts.  for  sample  copy.  Other  books:  “MERRY  SONGS”, 
for  schools,  118  pp.  35  cts.  per  copy;  “LIVING  GEMS”,  for  Sunday 
schools,  100  pp.  35  cts.  per  copy.  Address, 

S.  C.  HANSON,  Publisher, 

Williamsport,  Ind. 


KEW  GrOOZDSI 


A full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Fall  and  Winter 

Dry  Goods, 

Cloaks, 

Carpets, 

Boots, 

and  Shoes, 

right  from  New  York  and  bought  for  CASH  at  very 
LOWEST  PRICES.  The  NEWEST  STYLES  the 
BEST  GOODS  and  at  lower  prices  than  can  be  had 
any  place  else. 

SPATTEDCflll  h Maker  of  Low  Prices. 

■ mi  ItnOUNj  } West  Side  Square. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensvare, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

Ll  R.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Taylorville,  111. 

ttttm 


UNACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  OBI 
MUCH  INFORMATION  FROM  A STUDY  OF  THIS  MAP  OF  THE 


SOLID  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

of  Through  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars  daily  between  CHI- 
CAGO. DES  MOINES,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  and 
OMAHA,  and  between  CHICAGO  and  DEN  VER, 
COLORADO  SPRINGS  and  PUEBLO  Via  St. 
Joseph,  or  Kansas  City  and  Topeka. 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Gca'l  Manager.  Gen’l  Tkt.  & Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS . 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OV R FRIENDS. 


Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  111.,  Ang.  6,  1891. 
The  School  News  is  a good  paper  and  will  be  helpful  to  any  teacher 
who  will  read  it.  M.  Qtjackenbush,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  July  24, 1891. 
The  School  News  is  a good  journal  and  one  that  every  teacher 
should  have.  J . T.  Gale. 

Moscow,  Latah  Co.,  Idaho,  July  27, 1891. 
I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News,  for  it  has  been  a great 
help  to  me  in  the  school-room.  Lena  Olsen. 

Mt.  Olive.  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  1, 1891. 
Institutes  are  grand  and  the  next  best  thing  is  the  School  News. 

W.  P.  Sweeny. 
Eddyville,  Pope  Co.,  111.,  July  6, 1891. 
The  School  News  is  the  best  paper  I have  ever  read  for  school  work. 

B.  F.  Miller. 

Rossville,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  July  15, 1891. 
The  News  is  meeting  the  demands  of  all  the  teachers  and  should  be 
read  by  all.  J.  F.  Geddes. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  July  16, 1891. 
I could  not  do  without  the  School  News.  It  is  a true  friend  and 
teacher  and  comes  into  our  school  work  like  a ray  of  sunshine. 

Emma  R.  Auld. 
Carbondale,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  July  17, 1891. 
I believe  the  School  News  is  the  very  best  practical  school  journal 
for  Southern  Illinois  teachers.  W.  P.  Cochban. 

Polk  Station,  Tenn.,  June  16, 1891. 
The  School  News  is  too  valuable  to  miss  getting  one  number. 

Belle  Davidson. 
Manchester,  S.  Dak.,  Junes,  1891. 
I find  the  School  News  just  what  I need  in  school. 

Mary  A.  Sias. 
Minier,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  June  12, 1891. 
I take  The  School  News  and  like  it  very  much. 

Lizzie  J.  Arbogast. 


J.  C.  TUREMAN  & CO., 

—DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  and  Queensware. 

WE  CARRY  THE 

Largest  Stock 

AND  MAKE  THE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

— ON  ALL 

GLASSWARE  AND  QUEENSWARE. 

We  make  special  low  prices  on  Candies  and 
Nuts  in  quantities,  to  all  Schools  in  Christian  county. 
Always  get  our  Prices  before  you  buy. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  ! 

Dr.  G.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 


He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 

The  Editor  of  this  journal  is  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mich- 
ael, and  will  guarantee  that  all  orders  sent  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 


Regent,  Johnson  Co.,  111.,  May  25,  1801. 

I like  the  School  News  as  an  educational  journal  and  would  not  be 
without  it  while  teaching.  H.  M.  Foster. 

Tremont,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  May  26,  1891. 

Your  journal  has  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  me  since  I have  used  it. 
and  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I have  ever  used.  I take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  to  my  friends.  Eva  McDonald. 

Bixby,  Vermilion  Co.,  HI.,  June  17,1891. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  The  School  News  as  an 
assistant  teacher.  The  May  and  June  numbers  will  be  especially 
helpful  in  next  year's  work.  M.  F.  Emerson. 

• Cerro  Gordo,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  June  9,  1891. 

I consider  the  School  News  a valuable  publication.  I take  three 
school  journals,  but  for  practical  ideas  that  can  be  used  in  the  school 
room,  I r.ould  rather  have  yours  than  both  the  others. 

Cbas.  McIntosh. 

Waterloo,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  June  9,  1801. 

The  School  News  has  been  my  daily  companion  during  the  last 
school  year.  I do  not  think  I could  have  taught  with  very  much  satis 
faction,  without  the  aid  of  your  valuable  journal.  With  ‘best  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  News.  Gcssie  C.  Brey  . 

Martin’s  Store,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  June  29,  1891. 

I like  The  School  News  very  much  and  intend  to  have  it  on  my 
table  the  coming  year.  N.  E.  Prince. 

Meredosia,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  June  15,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  school  journal,  that  is  the  most  help- 
ful one,  I have  taken.  Emma  Frazer. 

Thomson,  Carroll  Co.,  111.,  June  13,  1891. 

I am  a subscriber  to  The  School  News  and  admire  it  very  much. 

J.  S.  Moyer. 

Mode,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  June  16,  1891. 

I And  The  School  News  with  a repntation  already  established : hav- 
ing met  only  one  teacher  who  had  not  examined  it.  As  for  myself. 
I find  more  use  for  it  every  day.  Jos.  Stansfield. 


Teachers, Scholars,  and  Parents 

WHEN  YOU  DESIRE  TO  BUY 

BOOTS,  SHOES &RUBBERS 

Of  any  kind  or  Style,  you  can  find  just  what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’ 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  111.,  who  make  a specialty  of 

GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

- And  keep  nothing  but 

GOODS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Warranted  to  be  just  as  represented.  Call  and  see  the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE. 
Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00  p.  m. 

Going  West. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:37  a.  in. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:57  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7 :24  a.  m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:38  p.  m. 

No,  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  ex.  Sunday. ...  3:53  p.  m. 

No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent, 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 
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AN  EXPLANATION. 

No  one  except  those  who  have  had  experience, 
knows  what  a large  amount  of  work  there  is  to  be  done 
in  the-  office  of  an  educational  publication  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  Scores  of  agents 
are  sending  in  their  reports  of  subscriptions  taken 
at  the  summer  institutes;  thousands  of  names  must 
be  compared  with  those  already  on  the  subscription 
books  to  see  whether  they  are  new  or  renewals,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  books.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  work  be  done  without  mistakes,  and  there- 
fore must  be  done  by  trained  clerks  who  understand 
how  to  keep  the  subscription  books  of  the  office. 
While  we  have  been  able  to  fill  orders  promptly,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  make  out  itemized  .reports 
and  receipts  to  agents  with  the  usual  promptness  that 
characterizes  The  School  News  office. 

The  editor  has  always  taken  delight  in  replying  to 
letters  that  required  personal  answers,  but  during  the 
rush  of  the  past  four  weeks  he  has  been  compelled  to 
lay  aside,  until  a more  convenient  season,  all  such  let- 
ters, except  those  of  the  utmost  importance  that  re- 
quired immediate  answers. 

The  School  News  now  occupies  its  own  new 
building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  during  the  past  six 
weeks  with  new  printing  machinery,  so  that  all  the 
work  on  the  journal, from  the  composition  to  the  binding 
and  mailing,  is  now  done  under  one  roof.  The  put- 
ting in  and  adjusting  of  new  machinery  consumed 
some  time;  this  with  a delay  of  several  days  in  the 
shipment  of  paper  (which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
control)  puts  us  a few  days  behind.  We  realize  that 
The  School  News  is  missed  if  it  does  not  reach 
teachers  by  the  first  of  the  month,  and  we  are  putting 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  get  it  out  on  time. 

During  the  past  month  a larger  force  of  hands  has 
been  employed  in  the  office  than  ever  before,  and  our 
press  has  been  kept  running  night  and  day  when 
hands  could  be  secured  to  work  at  night.  Now  that 
our  printing  office  is  fitted  up  with  new  machinery 
that  is  first-class  in  every  particular,  we  think  that 
we  can  make  The  School  News  a better  and  neater 
journal  than  ever  before,  and  get  it  into  the  mails  by 
or  before  the  first  of  the  month. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS . 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  teachers  of  Central  Illi- 
nois, there  are  localities  where  the  grading  of  the 
country  schools  is  almost  unheard  of.  There  are 
counties  where  a few  of  the  more  progressive  teach- 
ers have  heard  of  this  grand  movement,  and  would 
like  to  try  it,  but  some  old-time  teacher,  with  a look  of 
wisdom  equal  to  that  of  the  owl,  and  a shake  of  the 
head  says,  “It  can't  be  done."—  and  it  can’t.  That 
look,  that  shake  of  the  head,  that  emphatic  denial 
settles  it.  No  use  to  say  anything  more,  for 
Convince  that  teacher  against  his  will 
And  he  remains  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

There  are  counties  in  Illinois  even,  where  this  work 
is  being  undertaken  this  year  for  the  first  time;  and 
occasionally  a teacher  may  be  found  in  this  great, 
progressive,  educational  State,  who  doubts  if  the 
country  schools  can  be  graded — and  they  can’t. 

That  doubt  settles  it  for  all  time.  A County  Super- 
intendent who  has  such  a teacher  in  his  county  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  do  anything  toward  grading  the 
schools  for  fear  of  creating  a vacuum  by  removing  the 
doubt  from  that  mind. 

The  work  of  grading  the  rural  schools  is  being  tak- 
en up  more  generally  and  more  earnestly  by  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Illinois  than  ever  before.  In  a 
great  number  of  counties  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Country  Schools  was  made  the  basis  of  work  at  the 
summer  institutes,  which  will  result  in  its  intelligent 
use.  As  the  schools  open  the  Course  is  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  they  are 
using  it.  Educationally  this  will  be  a great  year  for 
our  rural  schools. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  is  frequently  asked  the 
following  questions  by  County  Superintendents  far 
and  near,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Rockies: 

1.  How  introduce  a Course  of  Study  into  the 
Rural  Schools  ? 

2.  What  have  been  the  results  in  counties  where  it 
has  been  tisedi 

As  a brief  answer  to  the  first  question  we  would 
say:  The  way  to  introduce  a Course  of  Study,  is  to 
introduce  it ; cease  talking  and  begin  to  act;  stop 
theorizing  and  go  to  work;  place  the  Course  in  the- 
hands  of  your  teachers  and  show  them  how  to  use  it; 
above  all  be  in  earnest,  and  you  will  make  a grand 
success,  and  do  more  for  your  common  schools  then 
was  ever  done  for  them  before. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  we  quote  from 
Hon.  Henry  Raab,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his 
Biennial  Report  for  1883-84: 

“In  many  of  the  more  favorably  situated  counties  of  the  State,  the 
County  Superintendents  have  introduced  a course  of  study  by  which 
the  rural  schools  are  brought  into  comparison  with  one  another; 
monthly  examinations  have  excited  emulation  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  tangible,  intellectual  results  have  been 
secured.  Here  the  Superintendents  have  been  given  time  for  this 
work.  Other  County  Superintendents  wonld  gladly  imitate  this  ex- 
ample and  secure  for  their  counties  similar  results.  But  short-sight- 
edness, a mistaken  economy,  or  the  failure  to  consider  by  the  county 
boards,  hinder  the  Superintendents  from  doing  anything  in  this  direc- 
tion. Are  not  the  children  iq  these  counties  as  good,  are  they  not  as 
capable  of  intellectual  development,  do  the  people  in  these  counties 
not  equally  feel  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children  J" 


In  the  same  report  Co.  Supt.  Geo.  R.  Shawban,  of 
Champaign  Co.,  III.,  says: 

“I  have  attempted  to  introduce  a Course  of  Study  into  the  country 
schools.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  The  results  in 
many  respects  have  been  great.  Fir^t  and  foremost  we  learned  what 
our  schools  could  not  do.  Many  by  comparing  themselves  with  others 
discovered  they  were  far  behind.  We  discovered  we  were  unable  in 
many  cases  to  take  examinations,  not  because  the  pupils  knew  noth- 
ing, but  because  of  their  inability  to  write.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
school  year,  however,  nearly  all  our  schools  has  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, and  almost  every  child  in  the  county  seven  years  of  age,  or  over, 
could  write.  This  alone,  I think,  paid  well  for  the  effort.  But  it  also 
set  our  teachers  to  thinking  about  the  proper  classifying  of  a school.” 

The  following  given  in  the  same  report  is  from 
John  McKearnan,  Co.  Supt.  of  Will  Co.,  HI. 

“We  have  adopted  a course  of  study  in  our  conntry  schools  and 
review  same  monthly  by  written  examinations.  Its  results  have  been 
gratifying  in  every  respect.  It  has  systematized  the  work  in  the  school 
room  and  aided  much  toward  the  proper  classification  of  our  schools. 
It  requires  pupils  to  pursue  many  important  subjects  frequently  neg- 
lected. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  language,  composition,  gram- 
mar, and  the  study  of  U.  S.  history.  It  requires  teachers  to  teach  the 
subject  and  not  the  book.  The  constant  reviews  require  pupils  to  be 
self-reliant  and  thorough.  It  holds  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  ac- 
countable for  the  proficiency  of  the  work.  It  renders  supervision  pos- 
sible. The  monthly  examinations  being  preserved,  the  superintend- 
ent is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  regular  progress  of  the  school  and  prop- 
erly estimate  the  teacher's  adaptability  to  his  calling.  It  creates  an 
interest  in  school  work  that  cannot  otherwise  be  aroused.  By  it  our 
good  teachers  are  retained  and  the  poor  ones  discarded.  It  retains 
pupils  in  our  schools  and' increases  the  daily  attendance.  By  follow- 
ing a proper  course  of  study,  boys  and  girls  on  leaving  out  conntry 
schools  would  be  able  to  write  a good  composition,  using  correct  lan- 
guage, giving  proper  attention  to  capitalization,  pnnctuation,  etc. 
They  would  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  such  as 
would  fit  them  for  the  after  duties  of  life.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  our  schools,  and  who  assist  in  their  support,  would  be  thus  assur- 
ed that  their  interest  and  assistance  are  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the 
advantages  of  our  free  school  system  are  fully  improved.  The  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  our  schools  wonld  be  so  improved  that  the 
full  time  of  the  Conuty  Superintendent  (of  each  county  in  the  state! 
would  be  granted  for  supervision,  and  an  assistant  of  assistants  given 
if  necessary,  to  aid  in  the  proper  supervision  of  our  schools.  The  of- 
fice of  county  superintendent  would  be  put  on  a basis  with  other  coun- 
ty offices,  as  it  should  be.” 

In  the  same  report  is  the  following  frr*m  Geo.  C. 
Mastin,  Co.  Supt.  Carroll  Co.,  111.: 

“In  June,  1883,  a Course  of  Study  was  prepared  by  me,  and  to  a con- 
siderable extent  used  in  the  country  schools.  Itwas  somewhat  similar 
to,  but  not  so  elaborate  as,  the  course  provided  in  Macon  county ; yet  it 
served  as  a beginning, and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  we  expect  to  prove  th« 
practicability  of  grading  the  rural  schools,  using  as  a helpful  auxiliary. 
the“Manual  and  Guide”prepared  by  the  County  Superintendents’  Asso- 
ciation of  Northern  Illinois.  The  tangible  results  of  our  last  year’* 
work  are  shown  in  the  thoroughness  and  neatness  of  the  work  of  pu- 
pils, in  the  increased  industry  and  accountability  and  emulation  of 
teachers,  and  in  a larger  and  more  willing  attendance  of  the  older  pu- 
pils. The  central  and  county  examinations  of  the  advanced  pnpils, 
incidental  to  the  work  of  grading,  are  proving  a source  of  wonderful 
progress,  interest,  and  incentive  to  work.” 


The  controversy  among  educational  journals  as  to 
which  is  the  greatest,  reminds  one  of  the  fable  of  the 
boasting  forest  trees. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TEACHING. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  TaylorvilJe,  Ml. 

^Continued  from  September  number). 
ANALYSIS  OP  CHAPTER  III. — TIIE  TEACHER’S  RELATION 
TO  THE  PARENTS  OP  IIIS  l'UPILS. 
i1  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A CLERGYMAN. 

1 3 As  to  JV^orality  and  Religion. 

2*  As  a Speaker. 

3 3 As  a Pastor. 

21  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A TEACHER. 

Is  He  should  be  learned. 

22  He  should  be  apt  to  teach. 

32  He  should  be  social. 

I3  He  should  Seek  Frequent  Opportunities  of 
Intercourse  with  the  Parents. 

23  He  should  be  willing  to  Explain  all  Plans  to 
the  Parents. 

33  He  should  encourage  Parents  to  Visit,  his 
School  Frequently. 

43  He  should  be  Frank  in  all  his  Representa- 
tions to  Parents  concerning  their  Children. 
b3  He  should  have  the  Habits  and  Manners  of  a 
Gentleman. 

•6s  He  should  lie  a good  conversationalist 
7 3 He  should  be  Modest. 

CHAPTER  XIIX. TEACHER’S  CARE  OP  HIS  HEALTH. 

. 1 1 EXERCISE. 

Is  Walking. 

23  Riding  on  Horsebaek. 

3s  Gardening. 

42  Rowing. 

5 3 Cutting  Wood. 

62  When  should  Exercise  be  taken? 

73  Exercise  should  -be  taken  in  Sunlight  and 

Open  Air. 

82  Bathe  frequently. 

1 SLEEP. 

1 DIET. 

I3  Food  should  be  simple. 

22  Food  should  not  be  taken  at  too  short  Intervals. 
3*  Food  should  be  taken  in  Moderate  Quantities. 
42  Fat  should  generally  be  avoided. 

•5*  Fruit  may  be  eaten. 

<i2  Drink  chiefly  Water  and  only  at  Meals. 

72  Do  not  Exert  yourself  immediately  after  a meal. 

4‘  DRESS. 

I3  Dress  Neatly  but  not  Extravagantly. 

22.Do  not  dress  the  Neck  too  warmly." 

O1  BE  CHEERFUL. 

61  DO  NOT  WORRY. 

71  MUSIC. 

WHAl’TEB  XIV. — TEACHER’S  RELATION  TO  HIS  PROFESSION. 
I1  TEACHING  IS  NOT  A PROFESSION.  WHY?  * 

l2  Lack  of  Sufficient  Pay. 

22  Lack  of  Sufficient  Honor. 

21  HOW  TEACHING  MAY  BE  MADE  A PROFESSION. 

1 2 Better  Teachers. 

2*  Better  Rewards. 

31  THE  TEACHER’S  DUTY  TO  HIS  PROFESSION. 

SECTION  I. — SELF-CULTURE. 

\ 1 THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  LABOR  DILIGENTLY  TO  IMPROVE 
HIMSELF. 

1 2 It  is  his  Duty. 

22  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  Interest  the  Children. 
3*  He  should  set  the  Example  of  being  a Diligent 
Student. 

4s  He  has  the  time  to  do  it. 

52  Such  labor  finds  its  immediate  Reward. 

2l  HOW  THE  TEACHER  MAY  IMPROVE  HIMSELF. 

1 2 He  should  have  a course  of  Professional  Reading. 
2*  By  pursuing  systematically  a course  of  General 
Study. 


3*  Keep  a Common-Place  Book. 

SECTION  U. — MUTUAL  AID. 

I1  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  MK  WILLING  TO  IMPART 
KNOWLEDGE. 

2l  IIow  teachers  can  encourage  each  other. 

1*  By  Mutual  Visitations. 

2*  By  the  Use  of  the  Pen. 

3*  By  Teachers’  institutes. 

I3  Definition  of  Teachers’  Institute. 

2"  Name  four  things  that  an  Institute  should  do. 

31  TEACHERS  SHOULD  BE  Strictly  honest  IS  ALL  TH KIR 
REPRESENTATIONS. 

4*  THEY  SHOULD  AVOID  SERVILE  IMITATION  OF  ANT 
MODEL 

51  THEY  SHOULD  AVOID  UNDUE  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

QUESTIONS.— CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  Maya  teacher  who  is  both  learned  and  apt,  fail 
of  success?  Why?  ’ 

2.  Why  is  it  important  that  a teacher  should  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  parents?  How  important  in  it? 
Where  does  a great  deal  of  the  trouble  ip  school  origi- 
nate? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  for  one  teacher  the  people  will 
buy  all  necessary  books  readily,  while  for  another 
teacher,  they  grumble  at  buying  any  at  all  ? 

4.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  one  should  not  "tell 
tales  out  of  school?” 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  parents  should  visit  school? 
Why?  Have  you  been  successful  in  getting  them  to 
visit  your  school  ? How? 

6.  When  a parent  asks  how  his  child  is  getting 
along,  should  the  teacher  tell  the  whole  truth — the 
good  and  the  bad,  or  should  he  tell  only  part  of  the 
truth — the  good  ? 

7.  What  is  there  about  the  profession  of  teaching 
that  naturally  causes  teachers  to  take  on  '‘airs  of  su- 
periority”? 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

8.  It  is  often  said  that  teaching  is  an  unhealthy  oc* 
cupation.  Is  it  necessarily  true  ? 

9.  A person  who  has  been  working  on  a farm  is  to 
begin  teaching  next  week.  Name  three  precautions  of 
health  that  he  should  take. 

10.  What  is  the  first  law  of  health?  How  was  the 
life  of  President  Hitchcock,  of  Massachusetts,  saved? 

11.  Will  it  profit  a teacher  to  rob  himself  of  sleep  in 
order  to  study? 

12.  How  should  the  food  iii  winter  differ  from  the 
food  in  summer? 

13.  Why  should  not  a person  exert  himself  imme- 
diately after  a meal? 

14.  What  is  the  golden  rule  of  health?  Why  is  it  so 
necessary  to  dress  the  feet  warmly  ? 

15.  A teacher  has  become  low-spirited  by  worrying 
about  the  well-doing  of  his  pupils.  What  is  the  best 
remedy  ? 

16.  What  danger  is  there  to'  a person  who  becomes 
interested  in  music?  In  society? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

17.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  teaching  a profes- 
sion? 

18.  Give  three  reasons  why  so  many  teachers  leave 
the  profession  so  soon. 

19.  Name  three  agencies  that  tend  to  make  teaching 
a profession. 

20.  In  order  to  elevate  the  teachers’  profession,  what 
two  parties  must  co-operate? 

21.  On  what  ground  is  the  right  to  teach  restricted 
to  the  few? 

SECTION  I. 

22.  Give  three  reasons  why  so  many  teachers  fail 
to  improve. 

23.  Do  you  have  time  for  improvement?  If  you  do 
not,  read  page  328  in  Page’s  T.  & P.  Read  it  as  often 
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as  you  think  “I  haven’t  time  for  improvement.” 

24.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  keeping  a com- 
mon-place book?  Ib  it  a good  thing  to  do?  Why  don’t 
you  keep  one  then? 

SECTION  II. 

25.  Explain  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  “Thoughts  shut  up  want  air,  and  spoil 
like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun.”  (b)  “Thought,  too, 
delivered,  is  the  more  possessed.” 

26.  Name  three  important  things  to  be  gained  by  at- 
tending a Teachers’  Institute. 

27.  Should  a teacher  expect  to  increase  his  scholar- 
ship very  much  at  an  institute?  Why? 

28.  Is  a person  strictly  honest  who  tells  only  part  of 
the  truth — the  good? 

29.  Why  will  a teacher  succeed  better  with  an  origi- 
nal method,  even  though  it  is  not  quite  so  good  as  a 
borrowed  one? 


THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AS  A PREPA- 
RATION FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HIS- 
TORY IN  THE  TEXT -BOOK. 

By  E.  G.  Bauman,  Nokomie,  111. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  study  of 
geography  and  that  of  history  is  such  that  a clear 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  former  is  essential  in 
order  to  understand  the  latter.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly demonstrated  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
almost  all  educators  that  a true  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  a country  throws  light  on  the  life  and  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  inhabiting  it. 

Geography  view's  man  as  a part  of  nature,  being 
governed  in  his  progress  and  development  by  the 
forces  of  nature  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  If 
we  take  into  account  the  entire  world  we  find  that 
these  forces  are  widely  different.  There  are  forces  or 
environments  of  a certain  kind  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  affecting  in  a certain  way  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part,  and  then  there  are  others  of  a different  kind 
in  other  parts  which  affect  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts.  Thus  the  different  peoples  of  the  w'orld,  in 
their  political,  social,  and  commercial  development, 
are  governed  by  the  various  forces  of  nature  which 
are  characteristics  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  The 
finding  of  these  varying  effects  produced  by  geograph- 
ical environment  helps  us  to  see  most  clearly  the  ba- 
sis which  a knowledge  of  geography  furnishes  for  the 
study  of  history. 

Although  a nation  may,  by  means  of  energy  and 
zeal,  overcome  the  influences  of  onviromnents,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  as  has  been  remarked,  affected  by  them, 
and  it  must  yield  to  the  various  conditions  through 
which  nature  acts  upon  it. 

The  influences  of  environment  by  which  a nation 
is  affected  in  its  development  and  growth  are  of  sev- 
eral kinds  or  classes.  The  first  class  of  environment 
influences  consists  of  those  belonging  to  climate,  such 
as  heat  and  cold,  together  with  the  amount  of  rain 
and  the  frequency  of  droughts.  The  second  class 
consists  of  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
country.  Under  this  class  might  be  considered  the 
existence  of  rivers  and  their  basins,  valleys,  and  table- 
lands, the  relation  of  the  country  to  the  sea,  and  the 
arrangement  of  mountain  chains.  The  consideration 
of  mountains  and  mountain  chains  would  include  the 
influences  produced  by  the  minerals  contained  in 
them. 


To  see  in  what  way  the  study  of  geography  is  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  history  we  may  take  our 
own  country  and  consider  it  under  the  classes  of  in- 
fluences which  have  just  been  stated. 

From  a study  of  the  history  of  our  country  we 
witness  prosperity,  an  increase  of  industry,  civil  order, 
and  firm  freedorii.  Here  is  a country  of  enormous 
extent  consisting  of  more  than  forty  states  and  all  of 
them  united  under  one  government  and  obedient  to 
the  same  constitution.  This  great  country  of  ours  is 
the  most  industrious  country  in  the  world.  Now- 
why  is  it  that  this  nation  surpasses  all  others  in  in- 
dustry? The  answer  to  this  question  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  influences  of  environment.  Let 
us  consider  the  question  as  to  the  first  class  of  in- 
fluences which  have  been  mentioned.  In  general  the 
climate  of  the  entire  country  is  such  as  to  foster  con- 
stant development.  The  inhabitants  are  not  required 
to  exclusively  apply  their  attention  toward  physical 
wants.  This  gives  time  and  opportunity  toward  con- 
sidering the  best  means  which  will  enable  the  inhabi- 
tants to  obtain  most  from  the  favorable  conditions 
under  which  they  are  placed.  The  soil  of  the  entire 
country  taken  in  general  is  very  fertile  and  adapted 
to  the  production  .of  many  kinds  of  fruits.  The  rain- 
fall is  pretty  much  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  being  neither  so  abundant  nor  so  deficient  as 
to  injure  the  growing  of  crops.  The  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  region  directly  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  not  subject  to  severe  droughts.  Neither 
the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  welfare  and  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion. Thus  we  see  the  most  favorable  conditions  ex- 
isting which  help  to  foster  agriculture.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  proper  amount  of  rain-fall  and  the 
absence  of  droughts,  and  the  proper  distribution  of 
cold  and  heat  are  such  as  cannot  help  but  make  us 
an  industrial  nation.  The  conditions  given  especial- 
ly encourage  one  of  the  most  important  industries; 
and  this  gives  rise  to  other  industries  w'hich  are  more 
or  less  governed  by  the  development  of  agriculture. 

If  we  consider  the  second  class  of  environments 
we  shall  be  still  more  able  to  see  the  answer  to  our 
question.  The  relation  of  our  country  to  the  sea  is 
such  as  to  encourage  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  fine  harbors 
on  the  eastern  coast  has  given  rise  to  our  large  sea- 
ports; and  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  impediments 
to  our  direct  communication  with  Europe  makes  it 
more  easy  for  us  to  export  our  productions,  and  this 
is  a great  incentive  for  us  to  increase  our  various  in- 
dustries. Along  the  eastern  coast  is  the  secondary 
axis  of  the  continent.  These  mountains  with  their 
many  useful  minerals  have  created  in  some  sections 
of  the  east  great  mining  and  manufacturing  industries. 
In  fact  many  of  our  great  manufactures  are  east  of 
the  secondary  axis.  The  primary  axis  is  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  continent.  That  section  of  our 
country  is  very  rich  in  precious  minerals,  and  mining 
is  for  the  most  part  the  chief  industry.  Now  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  comprised  between  the 
two  axes  is  a very  fertile  plain  termed  in  general  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Ow'ing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  favorable  climate  this  is  the  great  agricultur- 
al region  of  the  country.  The  entire  basin  is  such  as 
to  make  a direct  communication  possible  between  all 
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sections  of  the  country.  The  great  Mississippi  flows 
through  the  entire  vailey  from  north  to  south  receiv- 
ing many  large  tributaries,  such  as  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  other  rivers.  On  the  north 
there  are  the  great  lakes  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  valley  is  therefore  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  sea,  and  products  can 
thus  be  exported  directly  to  foreign  countries. 

Thus  a knowledge  of  geography  tells  us  that  we 
have  all  the  favorable  conditions  possible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  almost  all  the  various  forms 
of  industry.  The  fact  that  we  are  such  an  industrious 
nation  is  an  effect  concerning  which  we  are  informed 
through  the  study  of  history;  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce this  effect  we  learn  through  a study  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  our  country. 

The  same  influences  of  environment  which  have 
given  rise  to  such  great  industrial  progress  in  this 
country  have  also  made  us  a nation  obedient  to  the 
same  laws,  and  possessors  of  firm  freedom.  No  doubt 
when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  came  to  this  country 
they  had  their  peculiar  ideas,  thoughts,  and  customs. 
They  chose  their  territory  in  whose  boundaries  they 
enjoyed  their  peculiar  ideas  and  established  their  form 
of  government.  The  settlers  under  William  Penn  en- 
tertained ideas  concerning  government  and  religion 
which  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  The  same  is  true  concerning  the  set- 
tlers under  Calvert  and  those  under  Oglethorpe;  and 
likewise  the  Dutch  who  settled  in  New  York.  Here 
then,  are  various  settlements,  the  people  of  each  hav- 
ing their  peculiar  motives  and  ideas.  Why  is  it  that 
neither  of  these  developed  into  a distinct  nation,  hav- 
ing its  peculiar  form  of  government,  peculiar  religion, 
peculiar  industry,  and  peculiar  customs,  instead  of 
them  all  developing  into  a part  of  one  great  nation  as 
they  have  done? 

The  answer  to  this  question  again  leads  us  to  ge- 
ography., All  these  separate  settlements  were  placed 
under  the  same  influences  of  environment.  The  cli- 
mate was  such  that  it  would  not  develop  different 
habits  of  life,  and  institute  ideas  and  customs  radi- 
cally different  in  the  different  settlements.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  country  is  such  that  it  would  not  so 
separate  them  as  to  make  communication  difficult. 
In  fact  they  were  mostly  on  the  same  side  of  the  second- 
ary axis  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  such  as 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
communicating  with  each  other.  Through  this  com- 
munication and  intercourse  they  would  thus  finally 
cultivate  the  same  ideas  of  government,  strive  for*the 
same  ends,  and  enter  into  union  with  each  other. 
The  productions  of  the  country  were  such  as  to  make 
them  feel  independent  of  their  mother  country.  They 
were  far  removed  from  the  direct  control  of  England, 
and  the  extensive  country  which  they  inhabited  in- 
stilled into  their  hearts  the  desire  for  true,  firm  free- 
dom. This  spirit  of  freedom  developed,  and  as  it 
grew  stronger  the  union  grew  firmer  and  closer.  Then, 
when  settlements  finally  began  to  be  made  toward  the 
west,  there  were  no  impediments  to  the  intercourse 
between  the  settlers  and  the  people  of  the  colonies  ex- 
cept the  Alleghany  and  Appalachian  Mountains. 
These  impediments  were  soon  and  easily  overcome 
and  thus  the  connection  between  the  different  parts 
was  never  broken.  Thus,  on  account  of  the  influences 


of  environment  the  people  grew  into  a united,  free, 
and  freedom-loving  nation.  Since  the  nature  of  a 
country,  therefore,  determines  to  so  great  a degree 
the  history  of  its  people,  the  study  of  geography  is 
certainly  essential  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of 
history  in  the  text-book. 


A READING  ENERGISE. 

Mins  Celia  Sale,  Renault,  111. 

(Give  special  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  In  Italics). 

A little  urchin  of  the  Caucasian  race,  finding  some 
acorns , invited  his  clique  to  assist  in  roasting  them  on 
his  mother’s  gasoline  stove,  during  her  absence  from 
home. 

Acting  as  chef  he  soon  found  the  stove  too  compli- 
cated for  his  ingenuity,  and  an  explosion  followed 
which  necessitated  his  freely  using  glycerine  external- 
ly and  bromide  internally,  with  much  benzine  applied 
to  the  apparel  of  the  aids-de-camp  to  this  young  em- 
ploye igniting  gaseous  substance. 

Upon  the  mother’s  return  the  elm  was  used  to 
chasten  the  recreant,  and  the  child  later  lying  upon 
his  cot,  gazing  at  the  newly  caldmined  ceiling,  felt 
not  the  bravado  of  a few  hours  previous,  though  he 
knew  that  “ Cowardice  alone  is  a loss  of  fame,”  and 
the  chimera  which  he  pictured  was  most  unpleasant, 
yet  more  so  the  bona-fide  vision  of  his  companions 
sympathetically  gazing  at  his  distress. 

It  took  his  little  finance  to  partially  pay  for  the  de- 
bris he  had  caused,  even  though  his  father  said  he 
would  defalcate  monthly  allowances  (to  his  credit) 
and  act  as  consignee  for  his  treasured  toys  as  addi- 
tional chastisement  in  a didactic  manner. 

The  child  by  this  time  felt  like  the  dishonest  tramp 
of  the  fable,  imagining  gallows  written  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  wishing  himself  either  on  the  frontier  or 
on  some  distant  maritime  coast,  while  in  reality  he 
wended  his  way  to  the  granary  where  he  could  at 
leisure  nurse  his  heart -wounds;  though  he  had  no 
e£tfe?--down  pillow  he  soon  felt  relieved,  and  returned 
to  allow  his  mother’s  allopathy  to  be  effectually  ap- 
plied. 

This  mesmerized  the  boy  and  he  erstwhile  deter- 
mined to  deliver  an  extempore  address  to  the  elite  of 
his  circle  in  which  he  would  aggrandize  parental  sym- 
pathy and  in  dolorous  tones  proclaim  “that  no  ill  re- 
quital can  efface  their  love.”  The  imaginary  encore 
to  this  dreamland  address  was  so  enthusiastic  he  forth- 
with resolved  to  travel  under  an  alias  and  advocate 
parental  obedience — ad  infinitum! 

Upon  awaking  from  this  mesmeric  dream  and  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  asphalt  pavement,  he  saw  a little 
girl  coming  toward  his  home  laden  with  a piece  of 
beautiful  ambergris  in  one  hand,  also  a magazine  con- 
taining a frontispiece  of  beautiful  fungi,  in  the  other 
a boquet  of  anemone,  gladiolus,  and  catalpa  blossoms, 
which  she  said  were  to  help  while  away  the  hours  he 
must  pass  indoors.  Some  of  the  blossoms  he  gave 
his  mother  “as  a peace-offering,”  he  explained,  al- 
though the  slight  injuries  he  had  sustained  had  at 
once  touched  his  mother’s  heart,  while  it.  opened  to 
the  boy’s  view  the  boundless  love  of  parents;  and  it 
remains  to  be  questioned  if,  after  all,  more  good  than 
harm  did  not  result  to  the  child  from  this  experience. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 


By  Will  Marrs,  Tremont,  III. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  ungraded 
schools  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  thought 
and  observation,  awakening  dormant  minds,  and 
creating  a general  interest.  The  purpose  of  this  brief 
article  is  merely  to  give  a few  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  work  may  be  presented  to  even  quite  young  chil- 
dren. It  is  presumed  that  all  teachers  are  conversant 
with  the  rudimental  sciences.  One  caution,  ho w-ever; 
don’t  teach  too  much.  Like  dessert  it  is  not  intend- 
ed to  make  a meal  on.  Remember  that  your  mission 
is  to  set  minds  to  thinking,  and  not  to  “fill  them  with 
knowledge.”  Use  as  many  practical  illustrations  as 
possible,  Suppose,  for  a general  exercise  next  week, 
that  we  study 

HEAT  AND  COLD. 

1.  Familiarize  pupils  with  the  law,  “heat  expands 
and  cold  contracts.” 

2.  In  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  one  of 
the  iron  beams  was  found  to  be  an  inch  or  two  too 
long.  Ice  was  bound  on  it  and  after  several  hours  it 
sank  into  position. 

3.  Get  an  iron  ring  of  any  kind,  and  a piece  of  iron 
that  will  just  go  through  it.  When  heated  it  will  not 
go  through  the  ring. 

4.  Why  does  a clock  run  faster  in  winter  than  in 
summer? 

5.  Why  is  the  space  left  between  the  rails  on  a 
railroad? 

6.  Why  are  wagon-tires  put  on  loose?  Why  do 
some  tires  have  to  be  “set”  or  “cut”? 

7.  What  is  the  salt  for  in  making  ice-cream?  Note 
that  erroneous  ideas  exist  regarding  this.  Speak  of 
the  affinity  or  “thirst”  of  salt  for  water,  also  that 
melting  ice  is  colder  than  ice. 

8.  How  is  dew  formed?  Explain  this  and  the 
“sweating”  pitcher  together.  Why  does  not  much 
dew  form  on  a windy  or  cloudy  night? 

9.  Why  do  we  blow  our  hands  to  make  them  warm, 
and  our  soup  to  make  it  cool?  Does  a fan  cool  the 
air? 

10.  Why  does  sprinkling  the  floor  cool  the  room? 
Explain  how  heat  and  moisture  form  vapor.  WThy 
does  it  rise?  What  does  it  form?  Explain  that  the 
only  difference  between  clouds  and  fogs  is  in  their 
elevation. 

11.  In  illustration  of  some  of  the  above,  speak  of 
putting  a lighted  paper  under  an  inverted  cup  and 
how  it  draws  the  water  up. 

12.  Make  hygienic  suggestions  when  opportune. 
Why  ventilation  is  best  at  the  top  of  windows;  why  it 
is  not  healthful  to  sleep  on  the  floor? 

13.  Ice  sometimes  forms  on  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  air  becomes  so  dry  as  to  let  the  heat  escape  and 
ice  is  formed.  This  is  one  of  the  principles  for  the 
production  of  artificial  ice.  Why  is  it  cold  on  mount- 
ains? Speak  of  the  temperature  in  ascent  and  vice 
versa. 

14.  Ice  melts  under  pressure  as  well  as  under  heat. 
Let  a bar  of  ice  be  supported  at  each  end  by  blocks. 
Pass  a broom  wire  around  the  center  and  suspend  a 
weight  of  15  lbs.  The  wire  will  gradually  work  its 
way  through  the  ice  and  the  crevice  be  frozen  up 
again  as  fast  as  melted. 


15.  Why  does  snow  keep  the  grass  green?  Snow 
reflects  heat  but  absorbs  little.  Light  colors  absorb 
less  and  reflect  more  than  darker  ones.  Talk  about 
“cool”  and  “warm”  colors  of  clothing. 

16.  What  causes  wood  to  snap  when  put  on  the 
fire?  Am.  The  escaping  of  the  air  cells  as  they  are 
expanded  by  the  heat.  In  like  manner  a bladder  is 
distended  when  held  near  the  fire.  What  kind  of 
wood  crackles  most? 

17.  An  egg  may  be  cooked  on  a paper  laid  flat  on 
the  stove  and  the  paper  only  slightly  burned.  Why 
is  this? 

18.  What  are  the  sources  of  heat?  What  is  a 
thermometer?  Analyze  the  word.  Bring  one  to 
school  and  have  children  explain  its  use. 

GEOGRAPHY.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 


(Extract  from  “How  to  Teach  Geography.") 
Location 
Latitude 

Atlantic 


Oceans 


Arctic 


Seas  t Baltic 
feeaS  } North 
Gulf  of  Bothnia 

( Skager  Rack 
Straits  ■]  Cattegat 

( The  Sound 
i Wener 
Lakes  •)  Wetter 
/ Maelar 
River — Tornea 

Canes  \ North 
Capes  j The  Naze 

( Loffoden 
Islands  \ Gothland 
( Oeland 
( Kiolen 
Dovrefield 
Kelhorn 


Mts. 


Cities 


! Stockholm 
Gottenburg 
Carlscronia 
\ Christiana 

I Norway  i BerSen 
! JNorwaj  Drontheim 
, ^ ' Hammerfest 

( Animal 

Products  -)  Vegetable 
( Mineral 

Government — Limited  Monarchy. 
Religion — Protestant  (Lutheran) 


SUGGESTIVE  KEY  WORDS. 

“Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 
The  Norsemen. 

“The  Swedish  Nightingale." 
The  Maelstrom. 

Independence  Day. 

The  Eddas. 

The  Northern  Venice. 

“The  Lion  of  Protestantism.” 
The  Bird  of  Wisdom. 

The  Sea  Kings. 

Graves  of  the  Gods. 

Itinerant  Schools. 
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OCTOBER,  OR  SECOND  MONTH’S  WORK. 


QUERIES. 

203.  Name  the  largest  town  in  the  Frigid  Zone. 

204.  Is  there  a Railroad  in  the  Frigid  Zone?  If 
so, 'where? 

205.  How  is  school  held  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts? 

206.  What  power  does’  the  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  possess? 

207.  Where  is  the  Military  School?  Naval  School? 

208.  Tell  your  pupils  about  the  indoor  snowstorm. 

209.  Name  several  Scandinavian  Gods. 

210.  What  days  of  the  week  are  named  after  these 
Gods? 

211.  Compare  Norway  and  Sweden  with  your  own 
state  in  size,  population,  and  products. 

216.  What  Lake  of  Europe  contains  over  1200 
islands? 

217.  Describe  the  course  of  the  sun  during  a sum- 
mer day. 

220.  Where  is  there  a supposed  relic  of  early 
Scandinavian  discovery  in  U.  S? 

223.  “Lemmings  occasionally  come  down  in  droves 
from  the  Kiolen  mountains  and  lay  waste  the  country 
in  their  path.”  What  are  lemmings ? 

224.  Where  are  the  Kings. of  Norway  and  Sweden 
crowned? 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  waters  on  the  north  coast  never  freeze  while 
on  the  south  coast  they  do.  Why? 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  noted  for  its 
mineral  stores,  forests,  fisheries,  pastures  and  com- 
merce. 

The  rivers  of  Norway  teem  with  salmon,  and  oys- 
ter beds  are  not  rare  along  the  coast. 

The  pines  and  fir  trees  of  Norway  grow  to  a great 
height.  They  furnish  excellent  materials  for  masts 
and  spars  of  vessels. 

Old  Swatch  is  the  demon  Skratti,  who  still  survives 
in  the  superstitions  of  Northern  Europe.  Old  Nick 
is  none  other  than  Niker,  the  dangerous  water  demon 
of  Scandinavian  legend. 

Skager  Rack. 

This  channel  is  150  miles  long  by  80  miles  wide. 
The  water  in  calm  weather  flows  east  along  Jutland 
and  west  along  Norway. 

Kilhorn  Peak. 

Kilhorn  Peak  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Norway.  There  is  a large  perforation  at  about  one- 
fourth  its  height,  through  which  the  sun  shines  twice 
a day  during  the  summer.  The  effect  is  singular  and 
extraordinary.  The  sun  shines  through  at  noon  and 
night.  Which  way  does  the  opening  extend? 

Loffoden  Islands. 

These  islands  have  the  finest  fishing  grounds  of 
Europe.  Millions  of  cod  are  taken  during  the  spring 
months.  In  the  summer  the  herring  fishery  is  carried 
on  extensively  and  profitably.  Sea  fowl  are  plentiful. 
The  eider  ducks  are  so  numerous  and  so  tame  that  oc- 
casionally steamers  have  to  relax  their  speed  to  avoid 
running  over  them.  These  islands  are  exposed  to  se- 
vere storms  and  violent  ocean  currents.  Near  the 
south  end  is  the  noted  whirlpool  Maelstrom. 

Hammerfest. 

Hammerfest  is  the  most  northern  city  in  the  world. 
The  sun  does  not  rise  from  Nov.  18th  to  Jan.  27th, 
and  does  not  set  from  May  15th  to  July  24th.  The 


people  with  sorrowful  hearts  gather  on  a neighboring 
hill  at  noon  on  Nov.  18th  to  see  their  old  friend  Sol 
for  the  last  time  for  70  days.  A similar  gathering, 
but  with  different  feelings,  greet  his  return  with  joy- 
ful shouts  at  noon  Jan.  27,  when  the  sun  peeps  above 
the  southern  horizon  for  a few  moments.  Each 
school  desk  is  supplied  with  a candle  or  lamp.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  everybody  carries  a lantern. 

Bergen. 

This  is  the  second  city  of  Norway.  It  has  a very 
picturesque  location,  being  surrounded  by  mountains 
on  three  sides  and  the  fiord  and  islands  in  front.  In 
the  spring  often  600  vessels  are  in  the  harbor  at  one 
time,  attracted  by  the  great  trade  in  fish,  fur,  feathers, 

Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  north  arm  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  over  400  miles 
long  by  120  miles  wide.  It  freezes  completely  over 
in  the  winter.  Armies  have  marched  over  it.  It 
contains  many  islands. 

Corn  Magazines. 

The  shortness  of  the  crops  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  corn  magazines.  The  farmers  deposit  their 
surplus  grain  and  receive  interest  on  the  deposit 
When  crops  fail  they  borrow  from  the  general  supply. 
Most  of  the  land  is  the  property  of  those  who  hold  it. 
Much  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  women. 

Suggestions. 

Finally,  to  teach  geography  successfully,  you  must 

1.  Know  the  lesson  yourself. 

2.  Make  the  work  interesting. 

3.  Omit  the  study  of  unimportant  places. 

4.  Leave  your  pupils  with  good  mental  maps  of 
important  localities. 

5.  Remember  that  Geography  and  History  are 

near  relations ; keep  them  within  hailing  distance  of 
each  other.  John  F.  Wicks,  Decatur,  HI. 


READING.— INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  in  the  institutes  and  in  teachers’  journals  to  the 
teaching  of  primary  reading,  also  to  teaching  reading 
to  advanced  pupils.  The  subject  of  teaching  reading 
to  pupils  of  the  intermediate  division  has  been  some- 
what neglected.  Recently* we  heard  a teacher  of  an 
intermediate  grade  say  that  of  more  than  half  a dozen 
school  journals  taken  and  exchanged  among  the  teach- 
ers of  her  school,  she  could  find  but  little  to  help  her 
in  her  grade  of  work. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading  the  teacher  should  keep 
three  distinct  lines  of  work  in  view,  viz: 

1st.  Word  Mastery. 

2d.  Expression  of  Thought  and  Feeling  of  Author. 

3d.  Language  Work,  or  “Busy  Work.” 

Some  teachers  see  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing but  words,  and  they  drill  upon  words,  words, 
words;  others  would  make  elocutionists  of  all  their 
pupils  and  give  their  attention  to  expression  alone; 
while  there  are  others  who  make  a hobby  of  “busy 
work,”  and  think  that  they  have  done  their  duties 
when  they  have  kept  the  children  busy,  regardless  of 
the  value  of  the  “busy  work”  in  the  development  of 
the  young  minds. 

WORD  MASTERY. 

In  the  mastery  of  words  pupils  should  be  taught  to — 
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OCTOBER , OR  SECOND  MONTH’S  WORK. 


1.  Recognize  words  at  sight. 

2.  Pronounce  them  correctly  and  easily. 

3.  Spell  them  by  sound. 

4.  Spell  them  by  letter. 

5.  Tell  how  they  are  used  in  the  selection  to  be 
read. 

6.  Define  them  (this  should  not  be  required  of 
the  First  and  Second  Reader  Grades). 

7.  Use  them  in  original  sentences  which  will  show 
that  their  meaning  is  understood. 

The  pupil  should  never  be  permitted  to  attempt 
to  read  a lesson  until  he  can  pronounce  correctly,  easi- 
ly, and  at  sight,  every  word  of  the  lesson.  If  the 
teacher  will  begin  with  the  first  lesson  of  the  book 
and  have  the  new  words  listed  at  the  head  of  the  les- 
son thoroughly  learned  before  attempting  to  read  the 
lesson,  and  continue  in  this  way  through  the  book, 
pupils  will  soon  form  the  habit  of  mastering  the  words 
before  attempting  to  read.  Requiring  pupils  to  tell 
how  each  new  word  is  used  in  the  selection  will  cause 
them  to  read  the  selection  carefully  and  remember 
the  use  of  the  words.  Try  above  plan  of  mastering 
the  words  of  a few  lessons  and  note  the  result. 

EXPRESSION. 

The  expression  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
author  should  be  reached  through  a clear  understand- 
ing of  the  selection.  As  suggested  in  the  Course  of 
Study,  “Proper  articulation  should  be  cultivated,  and 
correct  accent,  emphasis,  and  inflection  should  be  se- 
cured. The  reading  should  he  done  in  natural  tones. 
When  a selection  is  read  aloud,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  fully  conveying  the  meaning  to  the  hearer.  Ex- 
traordinary elocutionary  efforts,  adding  nothing  to 
the  presentation  of  thought,  are  to  be  shunned.” 

BUSY  WORK. 

Pupils  should  not  be  given  busy  work  solely  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  All  work  should  have  an  edu- 
cational value.  All  written  work  should  be  inspected 
by  the  teacher.  Little  children  soon  tire  of  one  kind 
of  work;  hence  there  should  be  variety.  To  suggest 
some  kinds  of  seat-work  that  may  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading,  we  give  the  following  les- 
son as  a model. 

THE  QUARRELSOME  KITTENS. 

1.  Two  little  kittens, 

One  stormy  night, 

Began  to  quarrel, 

And  then  to  fight. 

2.  One  had  a mouse, 

The  other  had  none: 

And  that’s  the  way 

The  quarrel  begun. 

3.  “Fll  have  that  mouse,” 

Said  the  bigger  cat. 

“ You’ll  have  that  mouse? 

We’ll  see  about  that!” 

4.  “I  vrill  have  that  mouse,” 

Said  the  eldest  son: 

“You  sha’n’t  have  the  mouse,” 

Said  the  littHT  one. 

5.  The  old  woman  seized 

Her  sweeping  broom, 

And  swept  both  kittens 

Right  out  of  the  room. 


6.  The  ground  was  all  covered 

With  frost  and  with  snow. 

The  two  little  kittens 
Had  nowhere  to  go. 

7.  So  they  lay  and  shivered 

On  a mat  at  the  door, 

While  the  old  woman 
Was  sweeping  the  floor. 

8.  And  then  they  crept  in, 

As  quiet  as  mice, 

All  wet  with  the  snow, 

And  as  cold  as  ice; 

9.  And  found  it  much  better, 

That  stormy  night, 

To  lie  by  the  fire 
Than  to  quarrel  and  fight. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  FOR  “BUSY  WORK”  ON  ABOVE 
LESSON. 


Have  a part  of  the  lesson  copied,  giving  attention 
to  the  following: 

1.  Spelling.  4.  Paragraphing. 

2.  Punctuation.  5.  Penmanship. 

3.  Use  of  capitals.  6.  General  appearance. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  to  acquire  the  habit  of  careless- 
ly copying  parts  of  the  reading  lesson  from  day  to  day. 
In  copying  above  poem  have  them  indent  the  second 
and  fourth  verses  of  each  stanza. 


Copy  the  words  of  the  lesson  which  have  but  one 
syllable.  Have  pupils  arrange  these  words  in  columns 
of  ten  words  each,  and  number  them.  When  pupils 
come  to  recite,  one  may  pronounce  the  first  ten  words, 
another  the  second  ten,  etc.  If  any  pupil  has  omit- 
ted one  or  more  wnrds,  the  teacher  should  notice  it, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  it. 

hi. 

Copy  the  words  of  the  lesson  which  have  two  sylla- 
bles, divide  them  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent- 
ed syllable.  At  the  recitation  these  words  should  be 
pronounced  and  special  attention  given  to  the  accent. 

IV. 

Arrange  the  words  of  the  lesson  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, thus; 

1.  and  6.  as  11.  better 

2.  a 7.  began  12.  cat 

3.  about  8.  begun  13.  covered 

4.  all  9.  bigger  14.  crept 

5.  at  10.  broom  15.  cold 

At  the  recitation  have  one  pupil  pronounce  the 
words  beginning  with  a,  another  those  beginning  with 
6,  etc.  Arranging  words  in  alphabetical  order  will  as- 
sist pupils  in  learning  to  use  the  dictionary. 


Make  a list  of  the  common  nouns  in  the  lesson, 
write  the  singular  form  in  one  column  and  the  plural 
in  another. 

1.  kitten  kittens  6.  son  

2.  night  7.  woman 

3.  mouse  8.  broom  

4.  quarrel  9.  room 

5.  cat  10.  mat  

Write  sentences  containing  the  singular  form  of 

above  nouns;  the  plural  form. 
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VI. 

Make  a list  of  the  words  that  express  action  and 
write  two  forms  of  the  present  tense,  thus: 

1.  began,  begin,  begins.  . 

2.  tight,  , -- — . 

3.  see,  , . 

4.  said,  , -• 

5.  seized,  , . 

Both  forms  of  the  present  tense  may  be  correctly 
used  in  sentences. 

VII. 

Annex  ing  to  the  action  words,  and  use  the  words 
formed  in  sentences. 

VIII. 

Make  a list  of  the  action  words  to  which  ed  can 
be  annexed. 

1.  quarrel,  quarreled. 

2.  seize,  — -. 

3.  shiver,  . 

4.  cover,  . 

Use  the  words  in  sentences. 


Make  a list  of  the  adjectives  and  compare  them. 

1.  little,  less,  least. 

2.  stormv,  , . 

3.  big,  ' , . 

4.  old,  , . 

5.  cold,  — — , — — . 

Use  the  words  formed  in  sentences. 


Select  a list  of  words  from  the  lesson  for  which 
synonyms  may  be  given. 


1.  little, 

2.  begun, 

3.  bigger, 

4.  seized, 

5.  ground, 


smaii. 


6.  shivered, 

7.  old, 

8.  crept, 

9.  quiet, 

10.  lie, 


Select  a list  of  words  from  the  lesson  for  which 
homonyms  may  be  given. 


1.  two,  too,  to. 

2.  one,  -- — 

3.  the, 

4.  none, 

5.  way, 


I’ll.  

see,  — — 
son,  — — 
right,  — - 
all, 


Use  above  words,  also  their  homonyms  in  sentences. 

XII. 

Select  a list  of  words  from  the  lesson  for  which  an- 
tonyms may  be  given. 


1.  little,  large. 

2.  stormy, 

3.  begun,  

4.  bigger, 

5.  eldest,  


6.  old,  

7.  out, 

8.  nowhere, 

9.  quiet,  — 
10.  cold, 


Use  above  words  also  their  antonyms  in  sentences. 


XIII. 

If  a picture  is  given  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing lesson,  pupils  may  write  names  of  objects  which 
they  can  see  in  the  picture. 

XIV. 

Make  statements  giving  the  position  of  objects 
shown  in  the  picture. 


Teacher  prepare  a list  of  questions  about  the  pic- 
ture, the  answers  of  which  will  be  a composition  des- 
cribing the  picture,  or  giving  the  story  suggested  by  it. 


XVI. 

Have  pupils  write  the  moral  lesson  taught  in  above 
selection. 

Note. — Above  work  is  suggestive  of  different  lines 
of  profitable  busy  work  that  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lessons.  But  all  this  work 
should  not  be  taken  up  at  one  time,  and  possibly  not 
with  any  one  lesson.  The  teacher  should  use  judg- 
ment, and  adapt  the  work  to  the  ability  of  his  pupils. 


LIST  OF  WORDS  FOR  SPELLING. 

The  following  liet  of  words  In  common  use  was  prepared  by  H. 
M.  Hill,  Hecker,  111. 


1.  exhibition 

51.  measles 

'2.  separate 

52.  physiology 

3.  cupboard 

53.  sponge 

4.  grammar 

54.  mirror 

5.  trisyllable 

55.  absence 

6.  militia 

56.  busy 

7.  hiccough 

57.  sugar 

8.  scissors 

58.  gnat 

9.  breeches 

59.  gingham 

10.  bellows 

60.  women 

11.  mustache 

61.  pecan 

12.  bachelor 

62.  circuit 

13.  sleigh 

63.  Illinois 

14.  diarrhea 

64.  spinach 

15.  description 

65.  tambourine 

16.  separation 

66.  charivari 

17.  February 

67.  Tahlequah 

18.  sheriff 

68.  boudoir 

19.  bureau 

69.  catarrh 

20.  bouquet 

70.  occurred 

21.  Wednesday 

71.  euchre 

22.  gaiter 

72.  colonel 

23.  mucilage 

73.  subpoena 

24.  eraser 

74.  chamois 

25.  prairie 

75.  hypocrisy 

26.  twentieth 

76.  timocracy 

27.  twelfth 

77.  blanc-mange 

28.  pursue 

78.  bonus 

•29.  icicle 

79.  scintillate 

30.  lose 

80.  caoutchouc 

31.  mosquito 

81.  phthisic 

32.  seize 

82.  pneumonia 

33.  moneys 

83.  Beaucoup 

34.  duties 

84.  losenger 

35.  chimneys 

85.  mirage 

36.  ponies 

86.  sumach 

37.  monkeys 

87.  Portuguese 

38.  ladies 

88.  regime 

39.  privilege 

89.  gamut 

40.  abbreviation 

90.  choir 

41.  certificate 

91.  breeching 

42.  beaux 

92.  scythe 

43.  liquor 

93.  sour-krout 

44.  shanghai 

94.  syringe 

45.  science 

95.  lettuce 

46.  scene 

96.  wreath 

47.  almanac 

97.  dictionary 

48.  catalogue  » 

98.  Barbara 

49.  centennial 

99.  hymn 

50.  meerschaum 

100.  column 

Pronounce  above  words  to  your  pupils.  Those  who 
do  not  misspell  any  of  them  are  good  spellers. 
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SPELLING.— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Spelling  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglected. 
The  teacher  should  read  with  care,  what  is  said  in  the 
Course  of  Study  on  this  subject.  Note  fully  what  is 
to  be  taught  during  the  year.  Take  up  one  or  two  of 
the  suggestions  each  month  and  do  thorough  work. 
One  of  the  suggestions  is  to  “teach fully  compound 
words  and  the  use  of  the  hyphen.” 

1.  Lead  pupils  to  see  what  a compound  word  is. 

2 Have  them  copy  all  the  compound  words  they 
can  find  in  their  readers,  being  particular  to  . notice 
whether  the  hyphen  is  used  or  omitted. 

3.  Make  compound  words  of  the  following  by  add- 
ing man  to  each,  and  explain  their  meaning:  . 


1.  boat 

7.  congress 

13. 

lumber 

19.  sea 

2.  bugle 

8.  fire 

14. 

pen 

20.  sports 

3.  chair 

9.  foot 

15. 

plow 

21.  tin 

4.  church 

10.  horse 

16. 

police 

22.  trades 

5.  coach 

11.  ice 

17. 

rifle 

23.  watch 

6.  coal 

12.  jury 

18. 

sales 

24.  work 

In  no  part  of  grammar 

is  usage  more 

unsettled  and 

variable  than  in  that  which  relates  to  compound 
words  and  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  this  class  of  words. 
But  little  is  said  on  this  subject  either  in  the  gram- 
mars or  in  the  spelling-books.  But  is  it  not  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  we  ought  to  write, 
rail  road 
railroad 
or  rail-road  f 

In  searching  through  more  than  a dozen  spelling- 
books  and  about  the  same  number  of  grammars,  we 
select  the  following  general  rules  and  words  to  illu- 
strate them: 

I.  When  words  should  be  compounded. 

“Words  are  compounded  when  they  unite  in  mean- 
ing as  one  descriptive  term,  and  also  when  they  make 
a new  or  permanent  name  that  varies  from  the  sepa- 
rated words.” 

The  following  sentences  will  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  of  words  when  they  are  compounded 
and  when  they  are  used  separately. 

1.  A glass  home  is  a house  made  of  glass. 

A glass-home  is  a house  in  which  glass  is  made. 

2.  A negro  merchant  is  a colored  trader. 

A negro-merchant  is  a man  who  buys  and  sell6 
negroes. 

3.  A hot  house  is  not  necessarily  a liot-house. 

4.  A singing  school  is  not  the  same  as  a singings 
school. 

5.  A lady's  slipper  is  a shoe. 

A lady's-slipper  is  a plant. 

6.  Twenty-five  cent  pieces  equals  25  cents. 

Twenty  five-cent  pieces  equals  $1.00. 

7.  Many-colored  flowers  have  many  colors  each. 

Many  colored  flowers  may  all  be  of  the  same 

color. 

8.  A crow  is  a black  bird , but  not  a blackbird. 

9.  A dancing  master  is  simply  a master  that  dances. 

A dancing-master  teaches  dancing. 

10.  A dog's  ear  is  the  ear  of  a dog. 

A dog's-ear  is  the  comer  of  a leaf  turned  down. 

11.  Explain  difference  between  re-collect  and  recol- 
lect. 

Explain  difference  between  re-creation  and 
recreation. 


Explain  difference  between  reformation  and 
reformation. . 

II.  When  to'use  the  hyphen  in  compound  words. 

“Compound  words  are  hyphened  when  first  form- 
ed or  but  little  used;  and  also  when  the  parts  do  not 
coalesce  as  smoothly  as  syllables  of  one  word,  or 
might  be  misunderstood.” 

We  find  authority  for  using  the  hyphen  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  although  we  find  a few  of  them  written 
without  a hyphen. 


1. 

able-bodied 

57. 

geran  i u m - seen  ted 

2. 

above-mentioned 

58. 

ginger- bread 

3. 

air-pipe 

59. 

glass-house 

4. 

air-tight 

60. 

golden-haired 

5. 

all-knowing 

61. 

good-looking 

6. 

all-seeing 

62. 

governor-general 

7. 

all-wise 

63. 

great-grandfather 

8. 

ant-hill 

64. 

half-dollar 

9. 

attorney-general 

65. 

half-witted 

10. 

awe-struck 

66. 

hat-stand 

11. 

badly-managed 

67. 

heart-breaking 

12. 

barlev- fields 

68. 

heaven-born 

13. 

be-ali 

69. 

highly-gifted 

14. 

bear’s-foot 

70. 

high-wrought 

15. 

berry-bushes 

71. 

horse-car 

16. 

billow-shaped 

72. 

horse-fly 

1?. 

black-haired 

73. 

horror-stricken 

18. 

blue-eyed 

74. 

hundredfold 

19. 

blunt-witted 

75. 

ice-house 

20. 

boot-jack 

76. 

ill-behaved 

21. 

brazen-faced 

77. 

ill-chosen 

22. 

bright-eyed 

78. 

iron-gray 

23. 

broad-shouldered 

79. 

jew’s-harp 

24. 

business-like 

80. 

kind-hearted 

25. 

calm- faced 

81. 

king’s-evil 

26. 

canal-boat 

82. 

knee-deep 

27. 

candle-light 

83. 

lady's-slipper 

28. 

cherry-tree 

84. 

letter-box 

29. 

child  face 

85. 

letter- man 

30. 

child-nature 

86. 

letter-of-inarque 

31. 

clear- toned 

87. 

lieutenant- colonel 

32. 

co-worker 

88. 

life-size 

33. 

crow’s-nest 

89. 

light-haired 

34. 

dining-room 

90. 

lion-hearted 

35. 

dinner-bell 

91. 

long-headed 

36. 

draw-bridge 

92. 

long-legged 

37. 

dray-horse 

93. 

long-established 

38. 

dwelling-house 

94. 

lumber-yard 

39. 

dye-wood 

95. 

major-general 

40. 

easy-going 

96. 

man-servant 

41. 

eighty-four 

97. 

mid-winter 

42. 

emerald-green 

98. 

moth-eaten 

43. 

ex-president 

99. 

mouse-trap 

44. 

fairy-land. 

100. 

mullen-stalk 

45. 

far-fetched 

101. 

never-failing 

46. 

fifty-seven 

102. 

new-coined 

47. 

fire-proof 

103. 

night-watch 

48. 

first-rate 

104. 

ninety-five 

49. 

flag-ship 

105. 

non-essential 

50. 

flying-machine 

106. 

old-fashioned 

51. 

foot-ball 

107. 

olive-brown 

52. 

foot-bath 

108. 

one-eyed 

53. 

forty-horse 

109. 

one-horse 

54. 

forty-three 

110. 

ox-eyed 

55. 

four-footed 

111. 

pine-apple 

56. 

general-in-chief 

112. 

plague-stricken 
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113. 

plum-cake 

147. 

sun-baked 

114. 

plumb-line 

148: 

sunset-scene. 

115. 

postal- card 

149. 

sweet-scented 

116. 

post-man 

150. 

table-land 

117. 

pre-exist 

151. 

telegraph-pole 

118. 

printing- office 

152. 

tell-tale 

119. 

pruning-knife 

153. 

tender-hearted 

120. 

quarter-deck 

154. 

ten -foot 

121. 

rain-cloud 

155. 

text-book 

122. 

rear-admiral 

156. 

thirty-nine 

128. 

re-collect 

157. 

thorough-bred 

124. 

re-creation 

158. 

three-legged 

125. 

red-hot 

159. 

three-tined 

126. 

re-formation 

160. 

thunder-storm 

127. 

river-side 

161. 

to-day 

128. 

rose-colored 

162. 

to-morrow 

129. 

school-girl 

163. 

to-night 

130. 

sea-coast 

. 164. 

twenty-two 

131. 

second-cousin 

165. 

two-edged 

132. 

second-hand 

166. 

two-handed 

133. 

see-saw 

167. 

vice-president 

134. 

self-reliance 

168. 

war-horse 

135. 

seventy-eight 

169. 

watch-word 

136. 

sharp-nosed 

170. 

water-cask 

137. 

silk-worm 

171. 

water-fall. 

138. 

silver-gray 

172. 

water-maple 

139. 

sixty-fold 

173. 

well-bred 

140. 

sixty-one 

174. 

well-known 

141. 

snow-flake 

175. 

whip-poor-will 

142. 

snow-shoe. 

176. 

wide-spread 

143. 

sober-minded 

177. 

window-curtain 

144. 

soul-stirring 

178. 

wine- bottle 

145. 

staff-officer 

179. 

work-shop 

146. 

straight-forward 

180. 

writing-book 

Iir.  When  to  omit  the  hyphen  -in  compound 

WORDS. 

“Compound  words  are  consolidated  as  they  come 
into,  general  or  familiar  use,  provided  the  parts  coa- 
lesce like  the  syllables  of  one  word  and  under  one 
chief  accent.” 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  many  compound 


words  that  ttre  spelled 

without  a hyphen: 

1.  altogether 

25.  hereafter 

2.  anybody 

26.  hereupon 

3.  anything 

27.  highway 

4.  anywhere 

28.  horseshoe 

5.  backbite 

29.  inkstand 

6.  blackberry 

30.  lengthwise 

7.  blacksmith 

31.  lifelike 

8.  bookseller  . 

32.  lighthouse 

9.  bookstore 

. 33.  meantime 

10.  browbeat 

34.  moonlight 

11.  byword 

35.  moreover 

12.  daylight 

36.  needlework 

13.  downright 

37.  network 

14.  elsewhere 

38.  nevertheless 

15.  forever 

39.  newspaper 

16.  fortnight 

40.  nowadays 

17.  framework 

41.  nobleman 

18.  gooseberry 

42.  notwithstanding 

19.  gristmill 

43.  overbearing 

20.  groundwork 

44.  pickpocket 

21.  headache 

45.  playmate 

22.  headlong 

46.  railroad 

23.  hearsay 

47.  rainbow 

24.  heartache 

48.  raindrop 

49.  safeguard  58.  turnkey 

50.  salesman  59.  undergraduate 

51.  slaveholder  60.  undertaking 

52.  statesman  61.  vineyard 

58.  steamboat  62.  watchman 

54.  straightway  63.  waylay 

55.  teardrop  64.  wheelwright 

56.  tombstone  65.  womanlike 

57.  toothache  66.  yesterday 

It  will  be  a profitable  exercise  to  have  pupils  spell 
all  of  above  words,  define  them,  and  use  them  correct- 
ly in  sentences. 


CIVIL  GO  VEllN  ME  NT. -EIGHTH  YEA  Ii. 


By  G.  P.  Rundle,  Rosi-moml,  111. 

Frequently  review  the  leading  points  in  the  work 
of  last  month. 

Subject  for  October  the  Township.  Distinguish  be- 
tween town , township  and  village. 

If  you  have  not  introduced  the  subject  of  the  land 
surveys,  introduce  it  here.  If  already  introduced  this 
would  be  a good  opportunity  for  review. 

Locate  the  First  Principal  Meridian,  Second  Prin- 
cipal Meridian,  Third  Principal  Meridian,  Fourth 
Principal  Meridian.  From  which  of  these  is  your 
township  described?  What  is  the  base  line?  Give 
location  of  the  base  line  from  which  you  describe. 

Explain  ranges,  correction  lines,  guide  meridians. 
Civil  townships,  congressional  townships,  school  town- 
ships. 

I.  Legislative. 

People  at  annual  town  meeting. 

Annual' town  meeting  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April.  It  is  called  to  order  by  the  town  clerk  and 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  citizens  chosen  as  moder- 
ator. The  moderator  is  a judge  of  the  election  and 
also  presides  over  the  meeting  during  the  transaction 
of  miscellaneous  business. 

The  moderator  must  be  sworn  before  acting. 

The  town  clerk  last  elected  is  clerk  of  this  meeting. 

The  supervisor  and  assessor  act  with  the  moderator 
as  judges  of  the  election. 

At  2 o’clock  p.  m.  the  polls  are  closed  temporarily 
and  the  moderator  calls  the  meeting  to  order  to  con- 
sider general  business. 

All  questions  are  decided  by  a majority  of  the  le- 
gal voters  present. 

What  questions  may  be  considered  at  the  town 
meeting? 

II.  Judicial. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Two  in  number  (When  more?)  chosen  by  people  for 
four  years. 

III.  Executive. 

1.  Supervisor. 

Elected  by  people  for  two  years.  Duties: 

(a)  Handles  funds  of  township,  except  those  for 
sehool  and  road  and  bridge  purposes. 

!b)  Conduct  suits  in  the  name  of  the  township, 
c)  Represent  his  township  in  the  county  board. 
d ) Overseer  of  the  poor. 

2.  Assistant  Supervisor. 

Chosen  in  towns  having  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

(a)  Has  no  authority  in  town  affairs. 
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(6)  Has  full  power  in  county  board. 

3.  Town  Clerk. 

Elected  by  people  each  year.  Duties: 

(а)  Custodian  of  records,  books,  and  papers  of 
the  town. 

(б)  Clerk  of  town  meetings  and  of  highway  com- 
missioners. 

(c)  Certifies  to  county  clerk  the  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  raised  for  town  purposes. 

4.  Assessor. 

Elected  by  people  each  year.  Duty: 

(a)  To  put  a value  upon  all  property  in  the  town- 
ship and  make  a return  of  such  valuation  to  the 
county  clerk. 

5.  Collector. 

Elected  by  people.  Duty: 

(a)  Collects  taxes.  Must  collect  personal  tax. 

6.  Highway  Commissioners. 

Three  in  number,  chosen  by  the  people.  One  of 
their  humber  is  chosen  treasurer.  The  treasurer 
handles  all  money  raised  in  the  town  for  road  and 
bridge  purposes.  The  commissioners  are  chosen  for 
three  years,  one  being  chosen  annually.  Duties: 

(а)  Lay  out,  alter,  or  vacate  roads,  and  keep 
roads  and  bridges  in  repair,  building  new  bridges 
when  necessary. 

(б)  To  divide  the  township  into  districts  and  to 
appoint  an  overseer  of  highways  in  each  district. 

(c)  To  purchase  and  care  for  tools  and  imple- 
ments necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  good  order. 

(d)  To  levy  road  tax. 

(e)  To  act  as  drainage  commissioners  for  all  drain- 
age districts  in  their  respective  towns. 

7.  Poundmaster. 

Elected  each  year  by  people  at  town  meeting. 

8.  School  Trustees. 

Three  in  number,  chosen  by  the  people  to  serve 
three  years,  one  being  elected  each  year.  The  election 
for  school  trustees  is  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
April.  But  in  cases  where  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  township  and  the  towns  coincide  the  election 
is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

The  congressional  township  and  school  township 
always  coincide.  Trowbridge,  in  “Illinois  and  the 
Nation,”  says,  “Remember  that  the  only  township  of- 
ficers elected  by  the  people  are  three  trustees  of  school.” 
Explain. 

Township  11  N.,  Range  4 W.  of  3d  P.  M.  lies  part- 
ly in  Montgomery  and  partly  in  Christian  county, 
therefore  the  school  township  lies  in  two  towns,  Har- 
vel  and  King.  The  three  school  trustees  are  officers 
of  Township  11  N.,  Range  4 W.  of  3d  P.  M.,  and  con- 
trol the  schools  in  both  of  the  towns  above  named. 
One  treasurer  pays  the  teacher  in  both  towns.  Du- 
ties of  trustees: 

а)  To  appoint  township  treasurer. 

б)  To  divide  the  township  into  districts. 

(c)  To  change  the  boundaries  of  the  districts 

when  petitioned  so  to  do. 

(tf)  Apportion  the  school  fund  among  the  several 
districts  in  their  township. 

9.  Township  Treasurer. 

Appointed  by  trustees  for  two  years  (school  trustees 
and  school  directors  ineligible).  Duties: 

(а)  Clerk  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

(б)  Custodian  of  school  moneys  and  securities. 


(e)  Reports  to  Co.  Supt. 

(d)  Makes  statement  to  trustees,  to  districts,  and 
to  Co.  Supt. 

10.  Constables. 

Two  in  number  (When  more?).  Chosen  by  people 
for  four  years.  Duties: 

(а)  To  preserve  the  peace  by  arresting  all  persons 
who  violate  the  law  in  their  presence. 

(б)  Must  promptly  serve  writs  issued  by  the  jus- 
tices and  magistrates. 

This  tabulated  form  is  suggested: 


Departmentsjwhere  vestec 

No. 

When  and  by 
whomchosen 

Duties 

Compen- 

sation 

Present 

inc’b’t 

Legislative  [People 
Judicial  iJ'stic’ sPence 

Executive  ISupervisor 
lAssessor 
iTown  Clerk 
ICol  lector 
IHighw'ycom 

All 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  NUMBER. 

Norman  R.  Curtis.  Bushton,  HI. 

TEST  OF  CHILD’S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NUMBER. 

1.  In  counting. 

2.  Recognition  of  number. 

3.  Name  given  by  child. 

4.  Name  given  by  teacher. 

5.  Test  of  other  senses  except  seeing. 

STEPS  OF  FIRST  YEAR’S  WORK  IN  NUMBER. 

Recognition  of  Number. — Begin  by  using  familiar 
objects  (counters).  Hold  before  the  class  a number 
of  objects,  say  four.  Ask  the  children  to  show  you 
the  same  number.  Ask  them  to  make  just  as  many 
marks  on  the  board;  to  take  as  many  steps;  hop  as 
many  times;  clap  their  hands  as  many  times,  etc. 
Teacher  continue  as  far  as  she  sees  fit.  Take  one  ob- 
ject from  the  number  and  ask  pupils  to  show  you  as 
many  objects  as  you  now  hold.  Take  away  one  more 
and  have  them  showr  again  how  many.  Try  other 
numbers  below  eight.  Drill. 

II. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TIIE  NAME  WITH  THE  NUMBER. 

1.  Teachei • tells  the  name. — Have  the  ehild  hold  up 
a number  of  objects  and  tell  him  that  is  four  (or 
whatever  the  number  is).  Have  the  class  hold  up 
various  other  numbers,  telling  them  how  many  in 
each  number.  Help  them  thus  to  name  the  numbers 
to  eight.  Drill. 

2.  Teacher  name  the  number  and  ask  the  child  to 
reproduce  if.— Lead  the  child  to  name  the  number 
when  he  sees  it;  also  to  produce  the  number  when 
the  name  is  spoken.  Ask  the  children  to  show  you 
four  sticks;  take  four  steps;  say  “oh”  four  times;  hop 
four  times;  clap  their  hands  four  times;  make  four 
lines  on  the  blackboard;  name  four  boys;  show  four 
books,  etc.  Treat  other  numbers  in  a similar  manner. 
Drill. 

3.  Teacher  produce  the  number  and  ask  the  child  to 
name  it. — Show  them  four  objects  of  one  kind  and 
have  them  tell  how  many.  Drill  them  thoroughly  on 
other  numbers.  Lead  the  child  to  be  able  when  he 
sees  the  number  to  call  up  the  name,  and  when  he 
hears  the  name  to  call  up  the  number,  i.  e.,  to  have  a 
mental  picture  of  it. 
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III.  and  IV. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RELATIONS  TO  SMALLER  NUMBERS, 
AND  ORAL  LANGUAGE  OF  PROCESSES. 

1.  “ Less  Stories — Hold  in  the  hand  eight  sticks. 
Take  away  one,  saying,  “Eight  sticks  less  one  stick 
leaves  seven  sticks.”  Have  children  repeat  each  time 
(after  you)  both  words  and  operation.  Put  stick  back 
and  take  away  two  sticks,  saying,  “Eight  sticks  less 
two  sticks  leaves  six  sticks.”  Put  sticks  together 
again  and  take  away  three,  saying,  “Eight  sticks  less 
three  sticks  leaves  five  sticks.”  Take  away  four 
sticks,  saying,  “Eight  sticks  less  four  sticks  leaves 
four  sticks.”  (Teacher  remember  to  put  sticks  to- 
gether after  each  operation.)  Take  away  five  sticks, 
saying,  “Eight  sticks  less  five  sticks  leaves  three 
sticks.”  Take  away  six  sticks,  saying,  “Eight  sticks 
less  six  sticks  leaves  two  sticks.”  Take  away  seven 
sticks,  saying,  “Eight  sticks  less  seven  sticks  leaves 
one  stick.”  Take  away  eight  sticks,  saying,  “Eight 
sticks  less  eight  sticks  leaves  no  sticks.”  Treat  other 
numbers  below  eight  in  a similar  manner.  Drill. 

Note. — It  is  supposed  in  this  work  that  the  teacher 
is  supplied  with  sticks  or  other  counters  equally  as 
good. 

2.  “ And  Stories .” — Teacher  hold  up  seven  sticks 
and  put  with  them  one  more,  saying,  “Seven  sticks 
and  one  stick  are  eight  sticks.”  Have  children  re- 
peat each  time  both  words  and  operation.  Do  the 
following  in  a similar  manner: 

“Six  sticks  and  two  sticks  are  eight  sticks.”  “Five 
sticks  and  three  sticks  are  eight  sticks.”  “Four 
sticks  and  four  sticks  are  eight  sticks.”  “Three 
sticks  and  five  sticks  are  eight  sticks.”  “Two  sticks 
and  six  sticks  are  eight  sticks.”  “One  stick  and  sev- 
en sticks  are  eight  sticks.”  Also  other  combinations 
of  eight.  Treat  numbers  below  eight  in  a similar 
manner.  Lead  the  child  to  give  the  operation  as.  he 
hears  it  described;  also  to  describe  the  operation  as  he 
sees  it  given. 

3.  “ Measuring  ( Division ) Stories .” — Put  upon  the 
desk  eight  sticks  and  separate  them  into  twos  of  sticks, 
saying,  “In  eight  sticks  there  are  four  twos  of  sticks.” 
(Children  repeating  words  and  action.)  Put  sticks 
together  again  and  separate  them  into  fours  of  sticks, 
saying,  “In  eight  sticks  there  are  two  fours  of  sticks.” 
Put  sticks  together  again  and  separate  them  into 
ones  of  sticks,  saying,  “In  eight  sticks  there  are  eight 
ones  of  sticks.”  Treat  other  numbers  below  eight  in 
a similar  manner.  Drill! 

4.  “ Times  Stories." — Have  children  take  four  twos 
of  sticks.  Say,  “Four  twos  of  sticks  are  eight  sticks.” 
Have  children  say  same  as  they  put  the  sticks  togeth- 
er. Have  them  take  two  fours  of  sticks,  saying  as 
they  put  them  together,  . “Two  fours  of  sticks  are 
eight  sticks.”  Show  likewise  that  eight  times  one 
are  eight.  Treat  numbers  below  eight  in  a similar 
manner.  Drill!  Drill! 

5.  “ Fraction  Stories."—  Have  children  take  eight 
sticks  and  give  you  half  of  them.  Have  them  notice 
and  tell  you  how  many  sticks  in  one  half  of  eight 
sticks.  Have  them  say,  “One  half  of  eight  sticks  is 
four  sticks.”  Have  them  lay  the  eight  sticks  on  the 
table  in  four  equal  piles.  Have  them  say,  “One  fourth 
of  eight  sticks  is  two  sticks.”  Have  them  find  two 
fourths  of  the  sticks  and  lead  them  to  see  that  that  is 
the  same  as  one  half  of  the  sticks.  Have  them  find 


three  fourths  of  the  sticks.  Also  have  them  find  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  eighths  of  the  sticks,  (eight  sticks,) 
giving  each  time  the  oral  language  as  at  first.  He 
sure  that  the  children  know  that  a fraction  of  a num- 
ber is  a certain  number  of  the  equal  parts  into  which 
that  number  has  been  divided.  Drill  on  fractions  of 
numbers  below  nine  till  children  know  them. 

y. 

SYMBOLS  OF  NUMBER. 

Place  the  figure  “5”  on  the  board  and  tell  the  chil- 
dren that  it  represents  the  number  “five.”  Also  show 
them  that  there  is  a figure  for  every  number.  Lead 
them  to  associate  the  figure  with  the  number.  Lead 
them  to  form  a correct  concept  of  the  number  when 
they  see  its  symbol,  so  that  when  they  see  the  figure 
they  will  think  of  the  number,  and  also  when  they  see 
the  number  they  will  think  of  its  symbol.  Hold  up 
five  sticks  and  have  the  children  make  the  symbol 
that  stands  for  them  on  the  board.  Have  them  find 
figures  below  8 in  their  books  and  show  the  number 
of  sticks  that  each  of  the  figures  represents.  Drill  I 
Drill!! 

VI.  and  VII. 

SYMBOLS  OF  “LESS  STORIES.” 


N.  B. — Have  children  make  and  learn  (if  they  do 
not  already  know)  these  tables  in  their  order: 


1—1=0 

4—1=3 

6—1=5 

8—1=7 

2—1=1 

4—2=2 

6—2=4 

8—2=6 

2-2=0 

4-3=1 

6—3=3 

8=3=5 

.3—1=2 

4—4=0 

6—4=2 

8—4=4 

3—2=1 

5 — 1=4 

6—5=1 

3—3=0 

5—2=3 

6—6=0 

5—3  equals  2 

7—1 

equals  6 

8 — 5 equals 

5 — 4 equals  1^ 

7—2 

equals  5 

8—6  equals 

5 — 5 equals*  0 

7—3 

equals  4 

8 — 7 equals 

7-4 

equals  3 

8—8  equals 

7-5 

equals  2 

9—1  equals 

7-6 

equals  1 

9 — 2 equals 

7—7 

equals  0 

9—3  equals 
9 — 4 equals 
9 — 5 equals 
9 — 6 equals 
9—7  equals 
9 — 8 equals 
9 — 9 equals 

SYMBOLS  OF  “AND  STORIES.” 


1 plus  I equals  2 

2 plus  1 equals  3 

1 plus  2 equals  3 

3 plus  1 equals  4 

2 plus  2 equals  4 

1 plus  3 equals  4 

4 plus  1 equals  5 

3 plus  2 equals  5 

2 plus  3 equals  5 
1 plus  4 equals  5 

5 plus  1 equals  6 

4 plus  2 equals  6 


3 plus  3 equals 

2 plus  4 equals 

1 plus  5 equals 

6 plus  1 equals 

5 plus  2 equals 

4 plus  3 equals 

3 plus  4 equals 

2 plus  5 equals 
1 plus  6 equals 

7 plus  1 equals 

6 plus  2 equals 

5 plus  3 equals 


6  4 plus  4 equals  8 
6 3 plus  5 equals  8 

6 2 plus  6 equals  8 

7 1 plus  7 equals  8 
7 8 plus  1 equals  9 
7 7 plus  2 equals  9 
7 6 plus  3 equals  9 
7 5 plus  4 equals  9 

7 4 plus  5 equals  9 

8 3 plus  6 equals  9 
8 2 plus  7 equals  9 
8 I plus  8 equals  9 


SYMBOLS  OF  “MEASURING  STORIES.” 


2 divided  by  1 equals  2 
4 divided  by  2 equals  2 
4 divided  by  1 equals  4 
6 divided  by  2 equals  3 
6 divided  by  3 equals  2 
6 divided  by  1 equals  6 

3 divided  by  3 equals  1 


3 divided  by  1 equals  3 

7 divided  by  1 equals  7 

8 divided  by  1 equals  8 
8 divided  by  2 equals  4 

8 divided  by  4 equals  2 

9 didided  by  1 equals  9 
9 divided  by  3 equals  3 
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SYMBOLS  OF  “TIMES  STORIES.” 


1 times  2 is  2 

1 times  5 is  5 

7 times  1 is  7 

2 times  1 is  2 

5 times  1 is  5 

1 times  8 is  8 

1 times  3 is  3 

1 times  6 is  6 

2 times  4 is  8 

3 times  1 is  3 

2 times  3 is  6 

4 times  2 is  8 

1 times  4 is  4 

3 times  2 is  6 

8 times  1 is  8 

2 times  2 is  4 

6 times  1 is  6 

1 times  9 is  9 

4 times  1 is  4 

1 times  7 is  7 

3 times  3 is  9 

9 times  1 is  9 

SYMBOLS  OF  “FRACTION  STORIES.” 

% of  2=1 

! of  6=6 

34  of  8=1 

| of  2=2 

i of  6=1 

# of  8=2 

34  of  3=1 

| of  6=2 

% of  8=3 

% of  3=2 

| of  6=3 

t of  8=4 

i of  3=3 

| of  6=4 

% of  8=5 

>4  of  4=2 

| of  6=5 

f of  8=6 

f of  4=4 

| of  6=6 

% of  8=7 

of  4=1 

\ of  7=1 

f of  8=8 

f of  4=2 

? of  7=2 

34  of  9=3 

yA  of  4=3 

f of  7=3 

% of  9=6 

i of  4=4 

\ of  7=4 

\ of  9=9 

1 of  5=1 

| of  7=5 

* of  9=1 

| of  5=2 

*of  7=6 

2-9  of  9=2 

| of  5=3 

| of  7=7 

| of  9=3 

i of  5=4 

y2  of  8=4 

| of  9=4 

| of  5 equals  5 

| of  8 equals  8 

$ of  9 equals  5 

34  of  6 equals  3 

of  8 equals  2 

| of  9 equals  6 

| of  6 equals  6 

J of  8 equals  4 

i of  9 equals  7 

34  of  6 equals  2 

% of  8 equals  6 

1 of  9 equals  8 

% of  6 equals 4 

f of  8 equals  8 

£ of  9 equals  9 

SPELLING.— THIRD  YEAR. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  may  be  given  a number  of  val- 
uable lessons  on  making  classified  list£  of  words,  as 
names  of  objects  seen  in  the  schoolroom,  names  of 
vegetables,  names  of  birds,  names  of  quadrupeds, 
names  of  articles  kept  for  sale  in  a grocer)’  store,  etc. 

CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  WORDS. 

1.  Have  each  pupil  write  as  large  a list  of  the 
class  of  words  as  he  can.  This  will  set  pupils  to 
thinking  and  is  therefore  a va'uable  mental  exercise 
aside  from  the  teaching  of  a lesson  in  spelling. 

2.  Teacher  should  examine  the  lists  to  see  what 
words  have  been  misspelled,  and  pupils  should  be 
taught  their  correct  spelling.  If  properly  trained,  a 
pupil  should  never  misspell  a word  a second  time. 

3.  Have  the  lists  of  different  pupils  compared,  and 
from  these  make  up  a list  that  will  include  all  the 
words  given  by  different  pupils.  In  this  way  the  pu- 
pils’ vocabularies  will  be  increased  by  learning  words 
that  are  new  to  them. 

WORDS  WHICH  ARE  NAMES  OF  COLORS. 

1.  Have  pupils  name  objects  and  give  their  colors. 
Spell  or  write  the  names  of  the  colors. 

2.  Make  a collection  of  the  flowers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  give  their  colors. 

3.  Teacher  name  a color  and  let  each  pupil  make 
a list  of  objects  possessing  that  color. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  make  a list  of  jvords  which’ 
are  names  of  colors. 

5.  Speak  of  the  primary  colors,  and  tell  why  they 
are  called  primary  colors. 

( Blue 

Primary  Colors  ■)  Red 

{ Yellow 


Sometimes  red,  green,  and  violet  are  given  as  the 
primary  colors. 

j Violet 
j Indigo 
j Blue 

Colors  of  the  Rainbow  -;  Green 
I Yellow 
! Orange 
1 Red 

6.  Secure  a color  card,  which  may  be  had  at  al- 
most any  drug-store  for  the  asking,  and  have  pupils 
learn  the  different  colors  shown  uj>on  it;  also  learn 
the  spelling  of  their  names. 

7.  The  “big  girls”  of  the  school  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  colors  harmonize.  For  their  bene- 
fit we  give  the  following  table  adapted  from  a work 
on  Etiquette; 

Black  harmonizes  with 

1.  Orange 

2.  White 

3.  Maize 

4.  Scarlet 

5.  Lilac 

6.  Pink 

7.  Slate 

8.  Buff 

9.  White,  Yellow,  and  Crimson. 

10.  Orange,  Blue,  and  Yellow. 

Green  harmonizes  with 

1.  Gold 

2.  Yellow 

3.  Orange 

4.  Crimson 

5.  Yellow  and  Scarlet 

6.  Yellow  and  CrimsoH 

Blue  harmonizes  with 

1.  Gold 

2.  Orange 
3-  Salmon 

4.  Drab 

5.  White 

6.  Gray 

7.  Straw 

8.  Maize 

9.  Chestnut 

10.  Brown 

11.  Black 

Crimson  harmonizes  with 

1.  Purple 

2.  Gold 

3.  Orange 

4.  Maize 

5.  Black 

6.  Drab 

Lilac  harmonizes  with 

1.  Gold 

2.  Maize 

3.  Cherry 

4.  Scarlet 

5.  Crimson 

Purple  harmonizes  with 

1.  Gold 

2.  Orange 

3.  Maize 
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Yellow  harmonizes  with 

1.  lied 

2.  Brown 

3.  Chestnut 

4.  Violet 

5.  Crimson 

6.  Black 

lied  harmonizes  with 

1.  Gold 

2.  Green  and  Orange 

3.  Black  and  Yellow 

4.  White 

5.  Gray 

6.  Yellow 

7.  Black  and  White 

Let  pupils  arrange  all  colors  named  above  in  al- 
phabetical order  and  learn  to  spell  the  list. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Natural  Science*, 
Austin  College. 

ALIMENTATION. — PROCESSES. 

Mastication. — This  in  man  consists  chiefly  of  an  up 
and  down  movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  combined  in 
the  grinding  action  of  the  molar  teeth,  with  a certain 
amount  of  lateral  and  fore  and  aft  movement. 

The  principal  muscles  concerned  in  these  move- 
ments are  the  temporal,  masseter, internal  and  external 
pterygoids,  and  digastric. 

They  receive  their  motive  fibers  from  the  5th  crani- 
al nerve.  During  mastication  the  food  is  moved  to 
and  fro  and  rolled  about  by  the  movement  of  the 
tongue  governed  by  the  hypo-glossal  nerve.  During 
this  process  there  is  a copious  flow  of  saliva. 

Deglutition. — When  sufficiently  masticated,  the  food 
is  gathered  up  into  a bolus  on  the  middle  of  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  front  of  the  tongue  being  raised,  the  bolus  is 
thrust  back  between  the  tongue  and  palate  through 
the  fauces.  J ust  before  its  arrival  there  the  soft  pal- 
ate is  raised.  By  this  and  other  movements  the  en- 
trance to  the  posterior  nares  is  blocked,  while  the 
soft  palate  is  formed  into  a sloping  roof  guiding  the 
bolus  down  the  pharynx.  By  the  contraction  of  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  (stylo  and  palato  phar- 
yngeus)the  funnel-shaped  bag  of  the  pharynx  is  brought 
up  to  meet  the  descending  morsel  very  much  as  a 
glove  may  be  drawn  up  to  meet  the  finger.  The  thy- 
roid cartilage  is  now  raised  by  action  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  and  thus  assists  the  epiglottis  to  cover  the 
glottis. 

The  entrance  to  the  nares  and  to  the  glottis  being 
guarded,  the  impulse  given  to  the  bolus  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  propel  it  beneath  the  sloping  soft- 
palate  over  the  incline  formed  by  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis.  When  the  bolus  is  large  it  is 
received  by  the  middle  and  lower  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx  which  by  their  contraction  one  after  the  other 
from  above  downward  force  it  into  the  oesophagus. 

By  a series  of  successive  contractions  of  the  circu- 
lar fibers  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  oesophagus 
down  which  it  is  forced  by  a creeping-like  movement. 
When  the  morsel  i§  small  or  it  is  a fluid  that  is  swal- 
lowed the  movement  given  to  it  by  the  tongue  is  suf- 
ficient to  force  it  into  the  oesophagus  without  the  aid 


of  the  constrictors.  In  the  act  of  deglutition  we  may 
note  then  the  following  stages: 

1.  The  thrusting  of  the  food  through  the  isth- 
mus of  the  fauces.  This  may  be  of  long  or  short  du- 
ration. 

2.  The  passage  through  the  upper  part  of  phar- 
ynx. Here  the  food  traverses  a region  common  both 
to  the  food  and  respiration  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  movement  here  is  as  rapid  as  possible. 

3.  The  descent  through  the  grasp  of  the  constric- 
tors. The  food  having  passed  the  respiratory  orifice 
the  passage  becomes  slower  with  the  exception  of 
small  morsels  and  fluids. 

4.  The  passage  along  the  oesophagus  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  stage,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  be- 
ginning of  the  peristaltic  movements  common  to  oe- 
sophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines. 

The  first  stage  of  deglutition  is  voluntary.  The 
second,  taken  as  a whole,  may  be  considered  as  reflex, 
although  the  earlier  movements  of  this  stage  may  be 
considered  on  the  border,  land  or  voluntary  and  reflex 
action  and  the  third  is  without  doubt  reflex.  The 
more  recent  observation  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
taken  as  a whole  deglutition  is  reflex  and  its  center 
of  action  is  the  medulla. 

Movements  of  the  S tom ach. — While  the  object  of 
the  oesophageal  movements  is  to  carry  the  food  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  stomach  and  while  the  in- 
testinal movements  have  a purpose  simply  to  carry- 
the  intestinal  contents  onward,  the  twisted*  course  of 
the  looped  path  insuring  all  the  mixing  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  contents  that  are  necessary.  The 
movements  of  the  stomach  have  a double  purpose: 

1.  To  provide  an  adequate  exposure  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  dilated  chamber  to  the  influence  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

2.  To  propel  the  partially  digested  food  when 
ready  into  the  duodenum.  We  may,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  “churning”  and  the  “propulsive” 
movements. 

When  the  stomach  is  empty  all  its  muscular  fibers 
fall  into  what  may  be  called  an  obscure  tonic  con- 
traction. The  whole  stomach  is  small  and  contracted 
and  its  cavity  nearly  obliterated  and  from  the  greater 
number  of  circular  fibers  its  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  folds.  As  the  food  enters,  the  muscular 
fibers  become  relaxed  with  the  exception  of  pyloric 
sphincter  which  remains  at  first  permanently  closed, 
and  the  less  marked  cardiac  sphincter  which  merely 
relaxes  from  time  to  time  at  each  act  of  swallowing. 
As  soon  as  the  coats  become  relaxed  they  set  up  an 
obscure  rythmical  peristaltic  contraction  giving  rise 
to  the  “churning”  movements.  These  movements  are 
feeble  at  first  but  become  more  pronounced  as  diges- 
tion proceeds.  Before  digestion  proceeds  very  far 
the  propulsive  movements  begin.  These  occur  at  in- 
tervals at  first  slowly  but  afterwards  more  rapidly. 

Movements  of  the  Small  Intestine. — As  soon  as  the 
products  from  the  stomach  enter  the  small  intestine 
there  begins  a contraction  of  the  circular  muscular 
coats  giving  an  onward  propulsive  movement  from 
above  downward,  by  the  lessening  of  the  calibre  of 
the  intestine  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibers. 
Beginning  at  the  pyloris  this  movement  may  be  traced 
to  distance.  The  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
fibers  may  aid  in  the  propulsive  movement  by  alter- 
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nating  in  their  contraction  with  the  circular  fibers. 
They  also  aid  the  intestines  to  regain  their  calibre  af- 
ter contraction. 

Movements  of  the  Large  Intestine. — They  are  simi- 
lar in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  small  intestine, 
but  less  complicated  and  vigorous. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Gastric  Digestian. — 1.  Obtain  a pig’s  stomach. 

Cut  it  open  and  wash  away  its  contents  with  a gentle 
stream  of  water.  Now  carefully  dissect  off  the  mu- 
cous membrane  from  its  middle  part,  cut  in  very  fine 
pieces  and  put  aside  for  two  or  three  days  in  three  or 
four  ounces  of  glycerine.  The  glycerine  will  dissolve 
the  pepsin.  Now  strain  off  the  glycerine  through 
muslin. 

2.  Secure  from  the  butcher  some  “whipped” 
blood.  Wash  it  thoroughly  with  water.  Put  aside 
in  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

3.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  muriatic  acid  to  a pint 
of  water. 

4.  Dilute  a teaspoonful  of  the  pepsin  solution 
of  (1)  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a test-tube  and  set  aside  in  a warm  place 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  a small  portion  of  the  fi- 
brin solution  of  (2).  Does  any  change  take  place? 
Avoid  too  high  a heat  as  the  mixture  should  not  be 
hot.  What  facts  do  the  results  show? 

5.  Put  some  of  the  solution  of  (3)  in  a test-tube 
and  add  some  of  the  fibrine  and  put  away  in  a warm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  What  change  do  you 
notice?  What  does  this  show? 

6.  Fill  a clean  test-tube  half  full  of  the  mixture 
(3).  Add  a teaspoonful  of  solution  (1),  then  add  some 
of  the  fibrine.  Place  in  a warm  place  for  twenty-four 
hours.  What  change  takes  place?  What  does  it 
show? 

7.  Proceed  as  in  (6),  but  add  in  addition  some 
70  or  80  per  cent  of  alcohol.  What  effect  has  it  upon 
the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  pepsin.  What 
does  it  teach  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion? 

Action  of  Bile  on  Fatty  Substances. — 1.  Shake  up 
some  olive  oil  with  water  in  a test-tube.  Do  the  li- 
quids separate  when  you  cease  to  shake  the  liquids? 

2.  Secure  some  ox  gall.  Now  shake  up  some 
oil  with  the  bile  instead  of  water.  What  difference 
do  you  note? 

QUERIES. 

1.  How  do  the  following  animals  drink:  The 
duck,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  horse.  Why? 

2.  If  the  fowl  have  not  teeth  how  can  they  mas- 
ticate their  food? 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  topics  to  be  studied  during  October  as  given  in 
the  Course  of  Study  are  {a)  The  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels, and  (6)  The  blood  and  its  work. 

If  your  school  is  supplied  with  physiological  charts, 
judiciously  use  them  for  all  they  are  worth.  If  you 
are  not  furnished  charts,  make  your  own  drawings 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  chances  are  that  your 
pupils  will  get  more  out  of  the  study  of  physiology 
than  the  school  that  has  a thirty-five  dollar  “Anatom- 
ical Study.”  It  is  our  candid  opinion  that  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  injudiciously  expended  for  “An- 
atomical Studies.”  It  is  true  that  such  charts  can  be 


used  to  advantage,  but  in  many  schools  having  such 
charts,  the  teacher  depends  entirely  upon  the  chart  to 
“help  him  out”  in  the  recitation,  and  makes  no  prep- 
aration beforehand. 

In  order  to  teach  our  pupils  we  must  be  interested 
in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  we  must  study  it,  we 
must  manifest  the  spirit  of  a learner.  Having  pupils 
gaze  at  gaudily  colored  charts  may  hold  their  atten- 
tion for  a short  time,  but  the  study  of  physiology 
means  much  more  than  this.  Let  there  be  an  earnest, 
intelligent  teacher  and  a class  of  studious  pupils,  and 
physiology  will  be  successfully  taught  even  if  the 
school  is  not  supplied  with  an  expensive  set  of  charts. 

In  the  study  of  the  blood-vessels  secure  the  heart 
of  a beef  and  have  pupils  carefully  examine  it.  No- 
tice the  chambers,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
valves,  etc. 

As  terms  are  given,  build  up  a brace  outline  which 
may  be  used  afterward  for  a review  of  the  subject. 

f Heart 

Organs  of  Circulation  -j  y^^es 

I Capillaries 

Have  pupils  give  the  structure  and  the  function  of 
each  of  above  organs. 

| 1.  Auricles  j 

2.  Ventricles  j gjg* 


I 


Farts  - 


( Tricuspid 
3.  Valves  J Mitral 

( Semi  lunar 


4.  Pericardium 
( 5.  Endocardium 


The  Heart 


Movements 

('  1.  Deadens  nerves  which  con- 
Effects  | trol  its  movements 

of  : 2.  Overworks 
Alcohol  | 3*  Changes  muscular  tissue  to 
I fat 


Blood 


j Composition 

j 


| Uses 
Circulation 


j Plasma— Fibrin 
j Corpuscles  -j 
Pulmonic 


i ( Systemic 


Keep  the  blood  pure 


f 1.  By  exercise. 

I 2.  By  bathing. 

) 3.  By  use  of  wholesome  foods. 
(_4.  By  eating  in  moderation. 


Difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood: 


1.  Arterial  blood  has  more  oxygen  than  has  ve- 
nous blood. 

2.  Venous  blood  has  more  carbonic  acid  than  has 
arterial  blood. 
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3.  Arterial  blood  parts  with  its  oxygen  in  the 
capillaries.  Venous  blood  parts  with  its  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lungs. 

4.  Arterial  blood  is  of  a bright  scarlet  color.  Ve- 
nous blood  is  of  a darker,  nearly  purple  color. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  when  an  artery  is  wounded;  also. when  a vein  is 
wounded. 

Tie  a knot  in  a handkerchief  and  tie  it  loosely, 
around  the  arm  of  one  of  your  pupils.  Place  the 
knot  over  an  artery  that  is  supposed  to  be  cut.  Put 
a stick  under  the  "handkerchief  and  show  pupils  how 
easy  it  is  to  tighten  the  handkerchief  by  twisting  it 
with  the  stick.  This  information  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  one’s  life. 

('Location. 

Description. 

Lymphatic  Circulation  ■<[  Glands. 

Lymph. 

(Function. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  trace  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonic  circulation,  also  through  the  systemic 
circulation. 

search  questions  in  physiology.  ( Continued ). 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  different  text  books 
at  their  command  on  physiology ; much  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  cyclopedias  also.  A 
few  queer  queries  given  occasionally  will  increase  the 
interest  in  this  study.  . About  five  questions  similar 
to  the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
on  Monday  morning  to  be  answered  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. 

18.  What  may  be  learned  by  feeling  the  pulse? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  the  name  “smoker’s  heart”? 

20.  How  much  blood  is  there  in  the  body  of  a 
man? 

21.  What  part  of  the  blood  is  water? 

22.  What  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  blood? 

23.  In  what  parts  of  the  body  can  no  blood  be 
found? 

24.  How  are  the  parts  of  the  body  which  contain 
no  blood  nourished? 

25.  In  what  ratio  should  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  be  to  the  red  ones? 

26.  What  amount  of  blood  does  each  of  the  ven- 
tricles hold? 

27.  Does  the  heart  rest?  If  so,  how  long  each 
day? 

28.  How  rapid  is  the  circulation? 

29.  How  much  work  does  the  heart  do  in  twenty- 
four  hours? 

30.  What  amount  of  blood  does  the  heart  move  in 
a minute? 

31.  What  is  transfusion? 

32.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  heart? 

33.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle?  Of  the  left  ventricle? 

34.  What  is  the  size  of  the  opening  between  the 
left  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle? 

35.  Why  does  the  blood  flow  more  slowly  in  the 
capillaries  than  in  the  arteries? 

36.  What  artery  carries  venous  blood,  and  what 
veins  carry  arterial  blood?' 

37.  Why  was  the  name  artery  applied  to  one  class 
«f  the  blood  vessels? 


38.  With  one  exception  the  veins  carry  the  blood 
to  the  heart.  What  is  the  exception? 

39.  Why  does  a small  wound  cause  the  whale  to 
bleed  to  death? 

40.  By  whom  was  the  circulation  of  the  blood  dis- 
covered? 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  QUEER  QUERIES. 

18.  By  feeling  the  pulse  we  may  learn  - (a)  How 
fast  the  heart  beats.  If  we  have  a fever,  it  beats  too 
fast.  In  some  sicknesses  it  beats  too  slowly.  ( b ) How 
strongly  it  beats.  If  the  heart  is  strong  the  pulse 
Will  be  strong.  If  the  heart  is  weak,  the  pulse  will 
be  weak. — Smith. 

19.  When  a doctor  says  that  Mr.  A or  Mr.  B has  a 
“smoker’s  heart,”  he  means  that  he  has  got  his  heart 
into  an  unsteady  state  by  smoking  or  chewing  tobac- 
co.— Smith. 

20.  A man  has  in  his  body  about  six  or  eight 
quarts  of  blood — not  quite  an  ordinary  wooden  pail 
full.  A man  cannot  lose  more  than  half  his  blood 
and  live. — Smith. 

21.  Nearly  four-  fifths  of  the  blood  is  water. — Smith. 

22.  About  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  composed  of  blood. 

23.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  body  in  which 
we  can  find  no  blood;  namely,  the  hard  parts  of  teeth, 
the  hair,  the  nails,  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  some 
parts  of  the  eye,  and  most  of  the  cartilages. — Stowell. 

24.  These  are  nourished  by  fluids  which  soak 
through  from  the  blood-vessels. — Stowell. 

25.  There  ought  to  be  only  one  white  corpuscle  to 
abo.ut  three  hundred  red  ones.  When  persons  become 
weak  and  pale,  the  microscope  shows  that  their  blood 
has  in  it  too  many  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  not 
enough  of  the  red. — Stowell. 

26.  Each  ventricle  holds  from  four  to  six  ounces 
of  blood. — Stowell.  To  give  pupils  a better  idea  of 
this,  it  will  be  well  to  get  a four-ounce  bottle,  which 
may  be  secured  at  any  drug-store  for  a trifle. 

27.  All  the  tissues  of  the  body  must  have  rest,  so 
the  heart  has  its  time  to  rest;  for  after  a part  has  con- 
tracted, there  is  a slight  pause  before  it  contracts 
again.  This  time  seems  short,  yet  when  all  these 
short  periods  of  rest  are  put  together  they  amount  to 
between  six  and  eight  hours  of  each  day. — Stowell. 

28.  The  heart  contracts  with  such  force  and  fre- 
quency that  a quantity  of  blood  can  leave  it  and  go 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body  and  get  back 
again  to  its  starting-place  in  less  than  half  a minute. 
— Stowell. 

29.  .In  twenty-four  hours  the  heart  does  as  much 
work  as  a man  would  do  in  lifting  stones  enough  to 
weigh  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  tons. — Kellogg. 

30.  The  amount  of  blood  which  the  heart  moves  is 
estimated  at  eighteen  pounds  per  minute. — Johonnot. 

31.  People  near  to  death  from  loss  of  blood  have 
sometimes  been  restored  by  throwing  into  their  veins 
blood  drawn  from  another  person.  This  is  called 
transfusion.  It  is  a delicate  and  dangerous  operation, 
and  not  often  useful. — Smith. 

32-.  The  heart  is  about  as  large  as  the  fist  and 
weighs  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces. — Smith. 

33.  The  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  about  a sixth 
of  an  inch  thick.  That  of  the  left  ventricle  is  half  an 
inch  thick.— Smith. 
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34.  The  opening  between  the  left  auricle  and  left 
ventricle  is  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  closed  by  the 
mitral  valve. — Smith. 

35.  The  blood  flows  in  the  large  arteries  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  small  ones.  Its  flow  in  the 
veins  is  slower  than  in  the  arteries.  It  is  slowest  of 
all  in  the  capillaries.  This  is  for  the  same  reason  for 
which  a stream  flows  more  slowly  when  its  channel  is 
wide  than  when  it  is  narrow.  The  capillaries  are 
very  small,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  their 
blood-channel  is  really  wider.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
is  three  hundred  times  as  wide  as  the  aorta. — Smith. 

36.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  peculiar  because  it 
carries  blue  venous  blood.  The  pulmonary  veins  car- 
ry red  arterial  blood.  In  these  respects  they  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule. — Smith. 

37.  Artery— Aer,  air;  and  tereo,  I contain — so 
named  because  after  death  they  contain  air  only,  and 
hence  the  ancients  supposed  them  to  be  air-tubes  lead- 
ing through  the  body. 

38.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  course 
of  the  veins.  The  portal  vein  carries  the  blood  from 
the  digestive  organs  to  the  liver,  where  it  is  acted  up- 
on, thence  poured  into  the  ascending  vena  cava  and 
goes  back  to  the  heart. — Steele. 

39.  As  the  deep-sea  pressure  wrould  burst  valves 
(in  the  blood-vessels),  the  whale  has  none,  hence  a 
small  wound  by  the  harpoon  causes  him  to  bleed  to 
death. — Mapother. 

40.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  discovered  by 
Harvey  in  1619.  For  several  years  he  did  not  dare 
to  publish  his  belief.  When  it  became  known,  he 
was  bitterly  persecuted,  and  his  practice  as  a physi- 
cian greatly  decreased  in  consequence.  He  lived, 
however,  to  see  his  theory  universally  adopted,  and 
his  name  honored.  Harvey  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  no  man  over  forty  years  of  age  accepted  his 
views. — Steele. 


DIVISION  OF  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES.— 
PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISIONS. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  teaching  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables.  In  the  outline  for  the  second  year’s 
work  it  says : 

“Attention  must  be  given  to  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables  as  found  in  the  reader;  also  to  marking 
the  accented  syllable.  The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  good  pronunciation  cannot  be  secur- 
ed without  a careful  drill  on  syllables.  Take  a word 
like  “un-der-stand.”  Which  is  the  first  syllable? 
How  is  it  pronounced?  Spell  it  by  sound.  Pronounce 
the  second  syllable;  the  third;  how  many  sounds  in 
the  third  syllable?  Give  them.” 

In  the  outline  for  the  third  year,  the  importance  of 
the  syllable  is  emphasized  again  in  the  following 
words: 

“Keep  up  a practice  on  syllables,  as  indicated  in 
former  grade.  Remember  the  syllable  is  the  unit  of 
pronunciation.” 

In  taking  up  this  work  with  pupils  of  the  second 
reader  it  will  be  well  to  make  a list  of  all  the  words 
of  the  first  reader  containing  two  or  more  syllables 
and  drill  upon  them.  The  following  list  of  common 
words  were  selected  from  two  First  Readers.  There 


were  but  few  words  in  one  that  were  not  found  in  the 
other: 


1.  apple 

51.  naughty 

2.  arrow 

52.  open 

3.  away 

53.  over 

4.  about 

54.  other 

5.  around 

55.  only 

6.  again 

56.  orange 

7.  any 

57.  pussy 

8.  afraid 

58.  pocket 

9.  almost 

59.  papa 

10.  amuse 

60.  pretty 

11.  blue-bird 

61.  purple 

12.  began 

62.  painted 

13.  blossoms 

63.  pointed 

14.  blowing 

64.  red-bird 

15.  brother 

65.  roses 

16.  beetle 

66.  robin 

17.  behind 

67.  rabbit 

18.  brimful 

68.  rosy 

19.  breakfast 

69.  refuse 

20.  cellar 

70.  rubber 

21.  cunning 

71.  running 

22.  color 

72.  scolding 

23.  chestnut 

73.  silly 

24.  carry 

74.  singing 

25.  chicken 

75.  sweetest 

26.  cabbage 

76.  sunshine 

27.  children 

77.  sailing 

28.  dinner 

78.  swiftly 

29.  dragging 

79.  snow-flake 

30.  every 

80.  soldier 

31.  funny 

81.  sleepy 

32.  floated 

82.  seven 

33.  filling 

83.  silver 

34.  going 

84.  something 

35.  garret 

85.  swimming 

36.  gentle 

86.  sunset 

37.  golden 

87.  setting 

38.  hungry 

88.  sitting 

39.  hanging 

89.  teacher 

40.  hiding 

90.  tree-top 

41.  into 

91.  tinkle 

42.  kitten 

92.  tiny 

43.  little 

93.  tumble 

44.  letters 

94.  taking 

45.  many 

95.  upset 

46.  music 

96.  until 

47.  mother 

97.  upon 

48.  morning 

98.  ugly 

49.  mill-pond 

99.  unless 

50.  mamma 

100.  wagon 

Suppose  that  your  second  reader  pupils  could  di- 
vide above  words  into  syllables,  give  the  accent,  and 
pronounce  each  syllable  correctly.  Would  you  not  be 
proud  of  them?  They  may  be  trained  to  do  this  in  a 
short  time. 

The  teacher  should  insist  on  thorough  work.  If 
you  make  a list  of  words  from  the  first  reader  as 
suggested  above,  do  not  select  half  or  two  thirds  of 
the  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  but  all  of  them. 
The  list  can  be  selected  by  the  teacher  and  copied  in 
less  than  one  hour.  In  teaching  pupils  to  divide  them 
into  syllables,  do  not  stop  when  pupils  know  half  of 
them  and  guess  at  the  others;  insist  on  all  of  them 
being  known.  Do  not  stop  when  one  or  two  of  the 
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brighter  pupils  know  them.  See  that  the  dull 
ones  learn  them.  Do  not  promote  pupils 
from  second  reader  until  they  can  syllabify,  pronounce, 
and  spell  by  sound  and  by  letter  every  word  in  the 
first  and  second  reader.  If  teachers  would  be  more 
careful  about  making  promotions,  there  would  be  bet- 
ter work  done  in  our  schools. 


SPELLING.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


The  teacher  should  carefully  read  the  work  out- 
lined for  the  month  in  the  Course  of  Study  and  see 
that  none  of  it  is  omitted.  The  following  terms  are 
to  be  defined: 


elementary  sound 

vowel 

consonant 

word 

syllable 

letter 


orthography 

cognate 

diphthong 

dissyllable 

trisyllable 

polysyllable 


See  that  your  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of 
above  terms.  It  is  possible  for  pupils  to  commit  the 
definitions  to  memory  without  comprehending  their 
meaning.  The  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  definition  alone  but  should  ask  the  pupil  to  give 
illustrations.  Ask  questions  the  answers  to  which 
will  show  whether  pupils  understand  the  terms  or 
not;  thus: 

1.  What  is  an  elementary  sound? 

2.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  the  English 
language? 

3.  Make  ten  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language. 

4.  Give  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  following 
words:  “Manual  and  Guide  for  Country  Schools.” 

5.  What  is  a vowel? 

6.  How  many  vowels  in  our  alphabet?  Name 
them. 

7.  Select  the  vowels  in  the  following  words: 
“The  Course  of  Study  should  be  used  in  this  school.” 

8.  Select  the  consonants  in  above  sentence. 

9.  What  is  a consonant. 

10.  How  many  consonants  in  our  alphabet? 
Name  them. 

11.  What  is  a diphthong? 

12.  “ 


Select  the  diphthongs  in  the  following  words : 


alien 
auburn 
cautious 
chief 
cleanly 
cleanse 
coward 
croak 
dough 
earthly 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


horse 
issue 
mischief 
prairie 
shroud 
sieve 
skein 
spread 
steadfast 
stealth 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

13.  Have  pupils  give  the  sounds  represented  by 
the  diphthongs  in  above  words,  and  thereby  learn  the 
distinction  between  a proper  arid  an  improper  diph- 
thong. There  are  twenty-nine  diphthongs  in  English, 
viz: 

cm,  ae,  ai,  ao,  au,  aw,  ay,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  eu,  ew,  ey,  ia, 
ie,  io,  oa,  oe,  oi,  oo,  ou,  ow,  oy,  ua,  ue,  ui,  uo,  uy. 

14.  Have  pupils  use  each  of  above  dipththongs 
in  words. 


One  rule  for  spelling  is  to  be  taught,  viz: 

RULE  FOR  DOUBLING  THE  FINAL  CONSONANT. 

Rules  of  spelling  are  of  no  value  to  pupils  unless 
they  can  apply  them  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  com- 
mon use. 

Place  the  following  list  of  words  upon  the  black- 
board for  pupils  to  copy  and  annex  iny  to  each  word: 


1. 

bet 

11. 

plod 

2. 

bid 

12. 

rob 

3. 

blot 

13. 

rub 

4. 

drag 

14. 

run 

5. 

fit 

15. 

shun 

6. 

fret 

16. 

set 

7. 

gun 

17. 

sit 

8. 

hop 

18. 

stop 

9. 

let 

19. 

tap 

10. 

plan 

20. 

trap 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  above  words  are  monosylla- 
bles and'  that  they  end  in  a single  consonant  preceded 
by  a single  vowel,  and  that  the  suffix  iny  begins  with 
a vowel. 

Give  a list  of  monosyllables  that  have  two  or  more 
consonants  after  the  vowel,  and  have  iny  annexed  to 


them: 

1. 

build 

11. 

fight 

2. 

bump 

12. 

harm 

3. 

catch 

13. 

laugh 

4. 

climb 

14. 

learn 

5. 

cluck 

15. 

light 

spring 

6. 

comb 

16. 

7. 

crawl 

17. 

think 

8. 

earn 

18. 

touch 

9. 

fish 

19. 

warm 

10. 

farm 

20. 

wish 

Why  is  the  final  consonant  not  doubled  in  above 
words? 

Give  a list  of  monosyllables  which  end  in  a single 
consonant  but  preceded  by  a diphthong  instead  of  by 
a single  vowel,  and  have  ing  annexed  to  them: 


aid 

coax 

roar 

aim 

haul 

speak 

beat 

peep 

stoop 

claim 

plead 

read 

Why  is  the  final 

consonant  not  doubled  in  above 

words? 

Annex  ing  to  the  following  dissyllables: 

admit 

beset 

impel 

acquit 

begin 

omit 

abet 

commit 

occur 

abhor 

debar 

prefer 

allot 

expel  ‘ 

refer 

befit 

forget 

recur 

regret 

remit 

Why  is  the  final  consonant  doubled 

in  above  dissyl- 

lables? 

Annex  ing  to  the  following  words : 

benefit 

rival 

differ 

cancel 

shovel 

level 

chisel 

suffer 

murmur 

counsel 

tunnel 

pencil 

reveal 

worship 

quarrel 

Why  is  the  final 

consonant  not  doubled  in  above 

words? 

Give  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant. 
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PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES.— THIRD  READ- 
ER GRADE. 


The  Course  of  Study  states  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  accomplished  during  this  year’s  work  in 
reading  is  “to  teach  the  value- of  prefixes  and  suflixes. 
Word  analysis  of  simple  English  derivatives  should 
be  begun.” 

But  one  prefix  or  suffix  should  be  studied  at  a 
time,  and  many  words  containing  it  should  be  ana- 
lyzed and  defined.  We  suggest  that  one  or  two  pre- 
fixes and  as  many  suffixes  oe  studied  each  month. 
Suppose  that  the  prefix  dis  is  to  be  studied  this  month : 
f not, 

n . J the  opposite  of, 

")  want  of, 

I asunder. 

1.  Have  pupils  make  a list  of  the  words  in  their 
reader  which  contain  this  prefix.  Have  them  analyze 
and  define  the  words. 

2.  Have  pupils  make  a list  of  the  words  in 
their  readers  to  which  dis  could  be  prefixed. 

3.  After  pupils  have  made  a large  list  of  words 
to  which  dis  can  be  prefixed,  lead  them  to  see  that 
these  words  are  verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns. 

4.  When  prefixed  to  nouns,  dis  usually  means 
“the  opposite  of.”  Prefix  dis  to  each  of  the  following 
nouns  and  define  the  words  formed: 

1.  belief  4.  honor 

2.  comfort  5.  order 

3.  ease  6.  credit 

5.  When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  dis  means  “not.” 
Prefix  dis  to  the  following  adjectives  and  define  them : 


honest 

loyal 

similar 

colored 

united 


satisfied 

inclined 

closed 

enchanted 

trusted. 


4. 

5. 

6.  Prefix  dis  to  the  following  verbs  and  define  the 
words  formed: 

7.  burden 

8.  connect 

9.  credit 

10.  like 

11.  mount 


12.  obey 

13.  place 

14.  please 

15.  regard 

16.  respect 


En 


1.  allow 

2.  annul 

3.  appear 

4.  approve 

5.  arm 

6.  agree 

Use  all  words  formed  in  sentences  that  will  show 
that  their  meaning  is  understood. 

THE  SUFFIX  “EN.” 

During  the  month  study  a list  of  words  containing 
the  suffix  en. 

to  make , in  verbs. 
made  of  or  like,  in  adjectives. 
Have  pupils  annex  en  to  the  following  adjectives 
and  define  the  words  formed: 

1.  black  10.  flat  19.  ripe  28.  sweet 

2.  bright  11.  glad  20.  rough  29.  thick 

3.  broad  12.  hard  21.  sad  30.  tight 

4.  dark  13.  less  22.  sharp  31.  tough 

5.  dead  14.  light  23.  short  32.  weak 

6.  deaf  15.  loose  24.  sick  33.  white 

7.  deep  16.  moist  25.  soft  34.  wide 

8.  fast  17.  quick  26.  straight 

9.  fat  18.  red  27.  stiff 

To  what  part  of  speech  are  above  adjectives 
ohanged  by  annexing  enf 


Annex'  en  to  the  following  nouns  and  define  the 
words  formed: 

1.  beech  4.  earth  7.  oak  10.  wheat 

2.  birch  5.  gold  8.  oat  11.  wood 

3.  brass  6.  hemp  9.  silk  12.  wool 

To  what  part  of  speech  are  above  nouns  changed  by 
annexing  enf  Have  pupil  make  a list  of  nouns 
from  their  readers  containing  the  suffix  en. 


LIST  OF  WORDS  FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 

During  October,  or  Second  Month,  have  your  pu- 
pils consult  the  dictionary  to  learn  the  diacritical 
marking  and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following 
words,  continued  from  the  list  given  last  month: 


61.  jalap 

62.  jean 

63.  jocose 

64.  jugular 

65.  khedive 

66.  lamentable 

67.  larynx 

68.  lapel 

69.  legend 

70.  legislature 

71.  leisure 

72.  lenient 

73.  lever 

74.  leper 

75.  luxurious 

76.  lyceum 

77.  matron 

78.  magna  charta 

79.  maritime 

80.  matrix 

81.  masculine 

82.  memoir 

83.  mercantile 

84.  mirage 

85.  morphine 


86. 

mineralogy 

87. 

museum 

88. 

nape 

89. 

national 

90. 

nausea 

91. 

nicotine 

92. 

nervine 

93. 

oasis 

94. 

oblique 

95. 

patriot 

96. 

patron 

97. 

paradigm 

98. 

paths 

99. 

pedal 

100. 

perfume 

101. 

phalanx 

102. 

plait 

103. 

pollen 

104. 

pyramidal 

105. 

quay 

106. 

raillery 

107. 

sergeant 

108. 

sirup 

109. 

suite 

110. 

spinach 

To  above  words  add  others  that  are  mispronounced 
by  pupils  or  teacher  during  the  month.  Drill  upon 
the  correct  pronunciation  until  it  is  easy  to  pronounce 
them  correctly. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MINERALS. 

1.  How  do  you  test  the  hardness  of  a mineral? 

2.  What  is  a common  test  for  quartz? 

3.  What  can  you  state  of  the  hardness  of ’quartz? 

4.  How  is  glass  made? 

5.  How  may  quartz,  which  is  so  hard,  be  melted? 

6.  How  would  you  try  to  form  salt  crystals? 

7.  What  is  the  natural  shape  of  salt  crystals? 
Cubes. 

8.  What  is  the  common  name  for  transparent 
quartz  crystals?  Rock  crystals. 

9.  How  have  quartz  crystals  been  formed? 

10.  What  is  their  usual  shape? 

11.  What  name  is  given  to  purple  quartz  crystal? 

12.  What  is  “agate”? — Iowa  Teacher. 
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U.  S.  HI  ST  OR  Y. — 8 E VENTH  YEAR. 


“Outlines  or  blackboard  forms,  presenting  at  a glance, 
the  prominent  points  in  the  history,  should  be  prepar- 
ed by  the  pupil  for  each  colony,  after  a model  suggest- 
ed by  the  teacher,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  outline  is  not  history,  it  is  simply  an  aid  to  it,  and 
should  be  prepared  during,  or  subsequent  to  the  study 
of  the  colony.”— Illinois  State  Course  of  Study. 

During  October,  or  second  month,  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal colonies  are  to  be  studied.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  each  colony,  have  pupils  draw  an  outline  map 
of  it,  and  as  the  study  advances  fill  in  the  places  refer- 
red to  in  the  history.  It  is  a mistake  to  neglect  the 
geography  of  the  history. 

If  your  pupils  have  not  been  taught  to  read  the  his- 
tory understandingly,  teach  them  to  read,  to  gather 
thought  from  the  printed  page,  to  master  the  book. 
Pupils  may  commit  a page  of  the  history  to  memory 
and  recite  it  verbatim  without  knowing  what  is  said. 
Encourage  the  topical  method  of  reciting. 

Select  a few  prominent  topics  and  have  pupils  write 
short  compositions  about  them.  The  following  topics 
are  suggestive : 

1.  Introduction  of  Negro  Slavery  into  Virginia. 

2.  Bacon’s  Rebellion. 

8.  King  Philip’s  War. 

4.  . Salem  Witchcraft. 

5.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

6.  The  Pequod  War. 

7.  Clayborne’s  Rebellion. 

8.  Navigation  Acts. 

9.  The  Charter  Oak. 

10.  Introduction  of  Rice  and  Cotton  and  Result 
therefrom. 

11.  Cultivation  of  Tobacco 

12.  Manners  and  Customs  of  Colonial  Times. 

Composition  work  may  be  introduced  by  asking  pu- 
pils to  write  one,  two,  or  three  sentences  about  the 
topic,  and  from  day  to  day  increase  the  number  of  sen- 
tences, showing  pupils  how  to  arrange  them  systematic- 
ally. After  a number  of  facts'  have  been  given  about 
an  event  an  outline  may  be  arranged.  The  following 
from  Ensign’s  Outlines,  Tables,  and  Sketches  in  U.  S. 
History  is  suggestive : 

v king  philip’s  war. 

1.  Time.— 1675-6. 

2.  Places. — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  frontier  settlements  of  all  New  England. 

3.  Tribes. — The  Wampanoags,  Narragansetts, 
Nipmucks,  and  other  tribes  living  in  New  England. 

4.  Causes. — The  prosperity  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites ; the  unjust  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians. 

5.  Events. — Swanzea,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  oth- 
er towns  were  burned ; the  Narragansetts  were  almost 
exterminated  in  the  Swamp  fight. 

6.  Results. — The  colonies  sacrificed  six  hundred 
lives  and  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars ; the  settle- 
ments were  greatly  weakened. 

From  day  to  day  select  a noted  person  connected 
with  the  part  of  history  being  studied  and  have  each 

upil  write  two,  three,  or  five  sentences  about  him. 

ry  the  following : 

1.  Captain  John  Smith. 

2.  Rev.  John  Elliot. 

3.  Roger  Williams. 

4.  William  Penn. 

5.  James  Oglethorpe. 

To  above  list  add  five  other  noted  persons  of  colonial 
times.  Give  attention  to 


THE  FORMS  OK  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  A Royal  Province,  or  Provincial  government 
was  that  form  in  which  the  colony  wus  controlled  by  a 
man  appointed  by  the  king. 

2.  A Charter  government  was  that  form  in  which 
the  king  granted  a charter  directly  to  the  colonists, 
and  under  its  restrictions  they  governed  themselves. 
When  the  king  reserved  the  right  to  send  over  a gover- 
nor it  was  called  a modified  charter. 

3.  A Proprietary  government  was  that  form  in 
which  the  colony  was  controlled  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons, to  whom  the  territory  had  been  sold  or  granted 
by  the  king. 

4.  A Commercial  Association  was  that  form  of 
government  in  which  the  colony  was  controlled  by  a 
company  formed  for  financial  profit. 

5.  A Voluntary  Association  was  that  form  of 
government  in  which  the  colonists,  without  authority, 
made  and  executed  their  own  laws. — S.  Laura  Ensign. 


U.  8.  HISTORY.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  following  suggestions,  adapted  from  the  Olm- 
sted Co.  (Minn.)  School-Room  Guide,  are  good: 

I.  the  objects  of  the  study  of  history  are: 

1.  To  create  in  pupils  a taste  for  historical  study 
and  reading.  (This  is  the  most  important  object  of 
all.  Pupils  can  learn  but  little  history  in  school,  but 
they  should  acquire  a love  for  it  that  will  make  them 
students  of  the  subject  through  life.) 

2.  To  inform  the  pupils  as  to  books  to  be  read 
and  as  to  methods  of  reading  and  study.  - 

3.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge; 

(а)  Which  shall  serve  as  a basis  for  future 
reading  and  study. 

(б)  Which  shall  enable  the  pupil  to  understand 
historical  references  in  general  reading. 

II.  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  history  well  with 
one  book.  Get  pupils  to  bring  in  all  the  histories  they 
can  pick  up.  Furnish  some  yourself  if  possible.  See 
that  the  class  have  access  to  all  these  different  books. 

2.  Assign  lessons  by  topics;  not  by  pages. 

3.  Discourage  verbatim  recitations  of  the  text, 
and  require  pupils  to  state  the  facts  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

4.  Do  not  teach  many  dates. 

5.  The  sequence  of  events  rather  than  the  pre- 
cise date  of  each  is  what  is  needed. 

6.  Use  maps  freely. 

7.  Compel  pupils  to  think. 

8.  Be  sure  they  understand  what  they  recite. 

9.  Call  especial  attention  to  the  great  inventions 
and  discoveries;  to  social  and  political  changes;  to 
everything  that  has  improved  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

10.  Blackboard  forms  should  be  given  embracing 
the  important  dates  and  events  that  are  to  be  learned 
so  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten. 

11.  Directions  should  be  given  for  studying  each 
topic,  and  many  questions  should  be  asked  to  stimu- 
late reference  reading. 

12.  Daily  reviews  are  necessary. 

13.  Oral  and  written  work  should  he  combined. 

The  month's  work  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of 
Study  begins  with  Madison’s  Administration  and 
ends  with  Van  Buren’s  Administration.  The  follow- 
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mg  suggestive  outline  for  an  administration  is  taken 
from  Trainer’s  “How  to  Study  U.  S.  History,”  a book 
of  which  Co.  Supt.  F.  L.  Cook,  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
says:  “A  year  ago  I heartily  recommended  it  to 
teachers.  It  has  been  very  helpful  to  those  who  ob- 
tained it.  I wish  every  teacher  had  a copy  and  would 
follow  the  plan  outlined  in  it,  omitting  some  of  the 
less  important  details.” 

MONROE’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

1817  to  1825. 

1817  1 Seminole. 

( Mississippi. 

1818 — Illinois. 

! Alabama. 

Savannah. 

Florida.  . 

icon  \ Maine. 

I Mo.  Compromise. 

1821— Missouri. 

1822 — Monroe  Doctrine. 

1824 — La  Fayette. 

Directions.—!.  Read  this  administration  in  a gen- 
eral way. 

2.  It  would  be  well  to  go  back  to  the  Brandy- 
wine and  trace  La  Fayette  through  the  American 
Revolution. 

3.  Read  your  author  to  determine  what  the  ar- 
my of  the  West,  Center,  and  the  North  did  in  1813. 

4.  Read  all  you  can  find  concerning  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

5.  Are  you  sure  that  you  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise? 

In  the  study  of  the  Second  War  with  England  the 
following  table  of  battles  taken  from  Anderson’s 
“Grammar  School  History”  will  be  found  convenient 
for  reference: 

I.  LAND  BATTLES. 

1.  Brownstown,  Mich.,  Tecumseh-  Van  Horn, 
(600-200)  Aug.  5,  1812. 

2.  Magauga,  Mich.,  JfiHer-Tecumseh,  (600-900) 
Aug.  9,  1812. 

3.  Queenstown,  Can.,  Brock- Van  Rensselaer, 
(2,500-1,200)  Oct.  13, 1812. 

4.  Frenchtown,  Mich.,  Proctor,  Winchester, 
(1,500-800)  Jan.  22,  1813. 

5.  York,  (Toronto),  Can.,  Pifte-Sheaffe,  (1,700 
1,5001  April  27,  1813. 

6.  Fort  Meigs  (on  Maumee),  O.,  Clay-Proctor, 
(1,200-2,000)  May  5,  1813. 

7.  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Prowm -Prevost, 
(1,000-1,000)  May  29,  1813. 

8.  Fort  Stephenson  (Sandusky  R.),  O.,  Croghan - 
Proctor,  (150-1,300)  Aug.  2, 1813. 

9.  Thames,  Can. , Harrison- Proctor,  (2,500-2,000) 
Oct.  5,  1813. 

10.  Chrysler’s  Field,  Can.,  Morrison-Po^d  (2,000- 
1,200)  Nov.  11.  1813. 

11.  La  Colie  (Sorel  R.),  Can.,  Hancock-  Wilkinson 
(2,000-4,000)  March  30,  1814 


12.  Chippewa  (Niagara  R.),  Brown  -Riall,  (1,900- 
2,100)  July  5,  1814. 

13.  Lundv’s  Lane  (Niagara  R.),  Broum-'Drum- 
mond,  (3,500-5,000)  July  25,  1814. 

14.  Fort  Erie,  Can.,  tfames-Drummond,  (2,500- 

5.000)  Aug.  15,  1815. 

15.  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Ross-  Winder, (5,000-3, 500 ) 
Aug.  24,  1814. 

16.  Plattsburg  (Lake  Champlain),  N.  Y.,  Macomb  - 
Prevost,  (3,000-14,000)  Sept.  11.  1814. 

17.  North  Point,  Md.,  Brooke-, SfriA-er,  (5,000- 

2.000)  Sept.  12,  1814. 

18.  Fort  McHenry  (Baltimore),  Md.,  Armsteail 
Cochrane,  (1,000-16  ships)  Sept.  13, 1814. 

19.  Fort  Bowver  (Gulf  of  M.),  Ala..  Lawrence  - 
Nicholls,  [120-  ] Sept.  15,  1814. 

20.  Fort  Erie,  Can.,  Browra-Drummond,  [2,500- 
3,500]  Sept.  17,  1814. 

21.  New  Orleans,  /aefc?<m-Packenham,  1 6,000- 

12.000)  Jan.  8, 1815. 

II.  NAVAL  BATTLES. 

1.  Off  Newfoundland,  Porfer-Laughame,  Frig. 
Essex-Sloop  Alert,  Aug.  13,  1812. 

2.  Off  Massachusetts,  B«ZZ-Dacres,  Frig.  Con- 
stitution-Frig. Guerriere,  Aug.  19,  1812. 

3.  Off  North  Carolina,  Jon.es- Whinyates,  Sloop 
Wasp -Brig  Frolic,  Oct.  18,  1812. 

4.  Near  Canary  Islands,  Decatur-  Card  en , 
Frig.  United  States-Brig  Macedonian,  Oct.  25,  1812. 

5.  Off  San  Salvador,  Bainbridye- Lambert, 
Frig.  Constitution-Brig  Java,  Dec.  29,  1812. 

6.  Off  Demara,  Lawrence-Vcakc,  Sloop  Hornet 
Brig  Peacock,  Feb.  24,  1813. 

7.  Massachusetts  Bay,  Broke-Law>renee,  Frig. 
Shannon-Frig.  Chesapeake,  June  1,  1813. 

8.  British  Channel,  Maples— .4  ZZew,  Sloop  Pelican 
Brig  Argus,  Aug.  14, 1813. 

9.  Off  Coast  of  Maine,  Bw?To«>v-Blythe,  Brig 
Enterprise-Brig  Boxer.  Sept.  5,  1813. 

10.  Lake  Erie,  Pe?r?/-Barclay,  9 vessels,  54  guns 
6 vessels,  63  guns,  Sept.  10,  1813. 

11.  Harbor  of  Valparaiso,  Hillyar  and  Tucker 
Porter,  Brig  Phoebe  and  Sloop  Cherub-Frig.  Essex, 
March  28,  1814. 

12.  Off  Coast  of  Florida,  Warrington- Wales, 
Sloop  Peacock-Brig  Sepervier,  April  29,  1814. 

13.  Near  British  Channel,  Blakely-  Manners. 
Sloop  Wasp-Sloop  Reindeer,  June  28,  1814. 

14.  Near  Africa,  Blakely  - Arbuthnot,  Sloop 
Wasp-Sloop  Avon,  Sept.  1,  1814. 

15.  Lake  Champlain,  3fcDonough-Downie,  14 
vessels,  86  guns-17  vessels,  95  guns,  Sept.  11,  1814. 

16.  Lake  BorgneTLa.],Lockyer-Jb«es,  40  barges  - 
5 gunboats,  Dec.  14,  1814. 

17.  Off  New  Jersey,  H&yes-Vecatur,  Squadron- 
Frig.  President,  Jan.  15,  1814. 

18.  Off  Madeira  Islands,  SZeM?a/Z-Falcon  and 
Douglass,  Frig.  Constitution-Ships  Cvane  and  Levant, 
Feb.  20,  1814. 

19.  Off  Brazil,  Biddle- Dickinson,  Sloop  Hornet 
Brig  Penguin,  March  23.  1814. 


Monroe, 
“The  Poor 
but  Spotless 
President.” 
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A PRIMARY  TEACHER'S  CABINET. 

Those  who  cannot  attend  summer  schools  will  find 
the  next  best  advantage  in  giving  a little  time  to 
home  preparation  for  the  schools.  The  abundance  of 
reading,  of  directions  and  of  aids,  now  so  easy  to  ob- 
tain, make  it  possible  to  do  much  by ‘one’s  self.  The 
teachers  of  country  schools,  especially,  will  find  the 
whole  coming  year  made  easier  if  a box  of  illustrative 
material  and  busy  work  be  prepared  for  the  time  of 
need.  Material  and  books  which  have  been  found 
helpful  are  here  briefly  noted: 

Small  boxes  of  letters  for  word  building. 

Short,  easy  script  sentences  written  on  manilla  pa- 
per, for  copying. 

Forms  of  objects  and  animals,  cut  from  heavy  pa- 
per, for  aids  in  drawing.  See  that  the  name  of  each 
form  is  written  plainly  upon  it  for  copying. 

A box  of  envelopes,  each  containing  square  inches 
and  half  square  inches  of  heavy  colored  card- board. 
These  may  be  used  for  drawing  square  inches,  lay- 
ing squares  in  rows  for  illustration  of  the  multipli- 
cation table,  counting  by  halves  or  designing. 

A box  of  envelopes,  each  containing  colored  inch 
sticks. 

A box  of  splints. 

A box  of  shoe-pegs,  one  inch  in  length. 

Set  of  boxes,  eaeh  containing  circles  of  colored 
cardboard,  cut  in  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  sixths, 
for  the  illustration  of  fractions. 

Attractive  pictures  mounted  on  cardboard  for  lan- 
guage work. 

A set  of  stencil  maps  bought  or  made. 

Secure  a large  map  of  the  United  States.  Perforate 
and  with  a little  care  it  can  be  stamped  upon  the 
board. 

A box  of  colored  crayons  for  the  blackboard. 

Collection  of  pictures  for  the  geography  and  history 
classes. — Cal ifornia  J ournal. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  A SELECTED  VOCABULARY. 

1.  Give  each  child  a card  containing  the  same  idea- 
word  and  its  appropriate  pictures. 

2.  Enlist  an  interest  by  calling  attention  to  the 
picture  of  the  object  or  thing. 

3.  Point  out  the  object  in  the  picture  that  repre- 
sents the  word  to  be  taught. 

4.  Pronounce  distinctly  the  name  of  the  object. 

5.  Require  the  pupil  to  repeat  the  name  distinctly. 

6.  Point  to  the  picture  of  the  spoken  word  and 
pronounce  it. 

7.  Require  pupil  to  pronounce  the  word  as  you 
point  to  it. 

8.  Point  to  the  written  word,  pronounce  it,  and 
then  write  it.  (Pupil  pronounces  it.) 

9.  Point  to  the  object,  write  the  name,  and  at  the 
same  time  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  it. 

10.  Pupil  points  to  the  picture  of  the  object, 
names  it,  and  while  so  doing  points  to  the  written 
word. 

11.  The  teacher  writes  the  word. 

12.  Each  pupil  is  given  a small  card  upon  which 
the  word  is  written. 

13.  Pupils  copy  the  words  upon  their  slates. 

14.  The  teacher  tests  the  pupils*  knowledge  by 


presenting  the  picture,  and  requesting  them  to  write 
the  name  of  the  object  it  represents.  If  they  can  do 
this,  the  word  is  considered  learned.  -Oregon  School 
Journal. 


EMINENT  PERSONS  BORN  IN  OCTOBER. 

One  or  two  minutes  daily  may  be  spent  this  month 
in  learning  some  important  facts  about  persons  born 
in  October: 

Oct.  1,  1678,  H.  S.  J.  Bolingbroke. 

“ 1, 1781,  James  Lawrence. 

“ 1,  1799,  Rufus  Choate. 

“ 2,  1780,  Major  Andre. 

“ 3,  1800,  George  Bancroft. 

“ . 4,  1822,  R.  B.  Hayes. 

“ 5,  1703,  Jonathan  Edwards. 

“ 6,  1821,  Jennie  Lind. 

“ 8,  1833,  E.  C.  Stedman. 

“ 8,  1807,  Arnold  Guyot. 

“ 9,  1547,  Cervantes. 

“ 10,  1738,  Benjamin  West. 

“ 10,  1802,  Hugh  Miller. 

“ 12,  1775,  Lyman  Beecher. 

“ 14,  1644,  William  Penn. 

“ 16,  1758,  Noah  Webster. 

“ 18,  1831-,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

• “ 19,  1735,  John  Adams. 

“ 20,  1823,  Thomas  Hughes. 

“ 21,  1845,  Will  M.  Carlton. 

“ 25,  1800,  T.  B.  Macauley. 

“ 27,  1802,  A.  T.  Stewart. 

“ 29,  1796,  John  Keats. 

Show  your  pupils  how  to  use  the  “Pronouncing  Bi- 
ographical Dictionary,”  given  in  the  back  part  of 
Webster’s  Unabridged,  or  International. 

GEOGRA  PH  F. — SE  VENTH  YEAR. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  studied  this  month : 
(a)  Relief;  (6)  Drainage;  (c)  Soils;  (d)  Climate. 

I.  RELIEF. 

Trace  upon  the  globe  and  map  of  the  world  the 
principal  mountain  systems.  Show  that  the  conti- 
nents are  nowhere  flat  surfaces,  but  that  the  land  is 
all  made  up  of  slopes ; that  the  outline  of  a continent 
results  from  its  relief  form,  and  that  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  a continent  would  change  its  outline. 

The  following  are  the  principal  mountain  systems 
of  the  grand  divisions: 

1.  North  America. 

(а)  Rocky. 

(б)  Appalachian. 

2.  South  America. 

(а)  ‘Andes. 

(б)  Brazilian. 

3.  Europe. 

(а)  Alps. 

(б)  Scandinavian. 

(c)  Ural. 

4.  Asia. 

a)  Himalaya. 

b ) Stanovoi 

5.  Africa. 

(а)  Chain  along  Eastern  Coast. 

(б)  Kong. 

In  what  directions  do  above  ranges  trend?  Through 
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what  countries?  Give  the  effect  upon  the  climate  and 
products  of  the  country. 

II.  DRAINAGE. 

By  means  of  relief  maps,  moulded  in  sand,  or  other- 
wise, show  the  drainage  systems  of  the  different  conti- 
nents (grand  divisions).  From  these  relief  maps  trace 
on  flat  maps  the  watersheds  of  the  continents.  Lo- 
cate and  name  the  principal  rivers  of  each  continent 
and  outline  their  drainage  basins.  Show  that  the  di- 
rection of  a river  depends  upon  the  general  slope  of  the 
land,  and  not  upon  the  location  of  isolated  mountain 
ranges. 

1.  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

a.  Mississippi  Basin, — Mississippi  and  tributaries. 

b.  St.  Lawrence  Basin, — St.  Lawrence  and  tribu- 
taries. 

c.  Hudson  Bay  Basin, — Nelson, Churchill, and  others. 

d.  Great  Basin, — Colorado  and  tributaries. 

e.  Atlantic  Slope, — Numerous  short  rivers. 

/.  Pacific  Slope, — Columbia,  Yukon,  and  others. 

g.  Arctic  Slope, — Mackenzie  and  tributaries. 

2.  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  SOUTn  AMERICA. 

a.  Orinoco  Basin, — Orinoco  and  tributaries. 

b.  Amazon  Valley, — Amazon  and  tributaries. 

c.  La  Plata  Valley, — La  Plata  and  tributaries. 

d.  N.  E.  Atlantic  Slope, — San  Francisco  and  others. 

e.  S.  E.  Atlantic  Slope, — Colorado,  Negro  and  others. 

/.  Pacific  Slope, — Numerous  small  rivers. 

3.  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

a.  Black  Sea  Basin, — Don,  Dnieper,  Danube  and 
others. 

b.  Caspian  Sea  Basin, — Volga,  Ural  and  others. 

c.  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Basin, — Duna,  Vistula, 
Oder,  E'be,  Weser,  Rhine,  and  others. 

d.  Mediterranean  Sea  Basin,— Rhone,  Ebro,  Po, 
Tiber. 

e.  Arctic  Slope, — Petchora,  Dwina,  Mezen. 

/.  Atlantic  Slope, — Seine,  Douro,  Loire,  Tagus,  Ga- 
ronne, Guadiana. 

4.  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  ASIA. 

a.  Syrian  Basin, — Tigris,  Euphrates. 

b.  Central  Steppe  Region, — Cashgar  and  others. 

c.  Indian  Slope, — Indus,  Ganges,  Irrawaddy,  Cam- 
bodia. 

d.  Pacific  Slope, — Amoor,  Hoang,  Yang-tse,  and 
others. 

e.  Arctic  Slope,— Obi,  Yenisei,  and  others. 

5.  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  AFRICA. 

а.  Nile  Basin, — Nile. 

б.  Central  Basin, — Congo  and  tributaries. 

c.  Niger  Basin, — Niger  and  tributaries. 

d.  South  Central  Basin, — Zambeze  and  tributaries. 

e.  North  Atlantic  Slope, — Senegal  and  others. 

/.  Indian  Slope, — Numerous  short  rivers. 

g.  North  Central  Steppe, — Several  short  rivers. 

Have  your  pupils  observe  that  there  is  a difference 
between  a basin  and  a slope. 

III.  Soils. 

1.  From  what  are  the  different  soils  formed? 
How? 

2.  Why  is  one  soil  more  fertile  than  another? 

3.  What  is  a delta  soil?  How  formed?  What 
are  the  principal  deltas  of  the  world? 


4.  Why  is  the  soil  along  the  Nile  so  fertile? 

5.  Why  is  the  soil  of  Illinois  very  fertile? 

6.  Name  some  country  that  has  a barren  soil 
and  tell  why  it  is  barren. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a sandy  soil?  A clay  soil? 
A loam  soil? 

8 Have  pupils  bring  samples  of  different  kinds 
of  soil  in  the  neighborhood  to  school,  tell  where  found, 
and  name  products  grown  upon  them. 

. 9.  In  a general  way  learn  something  of  the 

comparative  fertility  of  soils  in  different  countries. 
By  having  a knowledge  of  the  relief  and  drainage  of 
a country,  pupils  may  judge  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

IV.  Climate. 

During  this  month  study  climate  as  to  tempera- 
ture. The  temperature  of  the  climate  depends  chiefly 
upon  two  things — latitude  and  altitude. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  how  the  latitude  of  a place  -af- 
fects the  climate.  Have  pupils  make  a list 
of  the  principal  countries  and  tell  what  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  would  be  if  affected  only  by 
latitude. 

Explain  how  the  temperature  of  climate  is  affected 
by  altitude.  Do  not  pass  this  topic  until  pupils  un- 
derstand it.  Take  the  list  of  principal  mountain 
ranges  of  the  world  and  trace  through  the  different 
countries  giving  the  effect  upon  climate.  Study  the 
combined  effect  of  latitude  and  altitude  upon  the  cli- 
mate of  different  countries. 

Do  not  leave  the  subject  of  climate  without  study- 
ing something  about  the  thermometer — why  so  named 
- — use — kinds,  mercurial,  alcoholic — different  scales  of 
marking,  Fahrenheit,  Centigrade,  Itaumer.  Every 
teacher  should  have  at  least  one  good  work  on  Physi- 
cal Geography  and  should  carefully  study  it. 


RIVERS. 

1.  What  force  carries  a river  to  the  sea? 

2.  By  what  force  are  its  waters  returned  to  the 
land  again? 

3.  What  feed  rivers  besides  springs? 

4.  How  do  rivers  alter  the  face  of  the  earth? 

5.  How  is  a delta  formed? 

6.  Name  two  rivers  noted  for  their  heavy  deposits 
at  their  mouth. 

7.  Why  has  the  Amazon  no  deltas? 

8.  What  are  “levees”? 

9.  What  can  you  state  of  the  deltas  of  the  Missis- 
sippi? 

10.  What  work  was  done  by  Captain  Eads?—  Iowa 
Teacher. 


To  persevere  in  one’s  duty  and  to  be  silent,  is  the 
best  answer  to  calumny. — Washington. 


Pupils  who  are  permitted  to  memorize  text- book 
answers  have  the  memory  trained  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  mental  powers,  and  rarely  become  success- 
ful or  profound  scholars.  Those  also  who  memorize 
problems  and  mathematical  solutions  and  demonstra- 
tions, or  who  solve  problems  without  thought  and 
without  explanation,  violate  the  same  principle  of 
mental  growth. — Ravb. 
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READING.— FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  READ- 
ER GRADE. 

“Supplementary  reading  will  be  used,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  in  this  and  the  fifth  grade, .and  its  gjjreat 
advantages  fully  utilized.  *****  Some 
noted  American  or  English  author  should  be  taken 
up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of  his  life  given,  and 
a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  opportu- 
nity allows.”— Illinois  State  Course  of  Study  for  Com- 
mon Schools. 

The  above  quotation  explains  why  Parker’s  Leaf- 
lets for  Supplementary  Reading  are  published. 
During  the  past  month  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred copies  of  these  leaflets  were  published.  Nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished. Our  selection  this  month  is  from  the  great- 
est American  poet — a man  whose  life  was  so  pure 
and  character  so  noble  that  his  biography  should 
be  studied  by  every  girl  and  boy  of  our  land.  Do 
not  stop  at  the  reading  of  the  poem,  but  have  pu- 
pils carefully  study  the  biographical  sketch. 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

I. 

Under*  a spreading*  chestnut- tree 
The  village  smithy*  stands; 

The  smith,*  a mighty*  man  is  he, 

With  large*  and  sinewy*  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny*  arms 
Are  strong*  as  iron  bands. 

II. 

His  hair  is  crisp,*  and  black,  and  long; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan;* 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest*  sweat; 

He  earns*  whate’er  he  can, 

And  looks  the  whole*  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

III. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  to  night, 

You  can  hear*  his  bellows  blow';* 

You  can  hear  him  swing*  his  heavy*  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a sexton*  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low.* 

IY. 

And  children,  coming  home  from  school, 
Look*  in  at  the  open*  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming*  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar,* 

And  catch*  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a threshing-floor. 

y. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 

He  hears  the  parson*  pray  and  preach ; 

He  hears  his  daughter’s  voice 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes*  his  heart  rejoice.* 

VI. 

It  sounds*  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise*! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more — 

How  in  the  grave*  she  lies; 

And,  with  his  hard,  rough  hand,  he  wipes 
A tear  out  of  his  eyes. 


VII. 

Toiling*,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes*; 

Each  morning  sees*  some  task*  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close*; 

Something  attempted*,  something  done*, 
Has  earned*  a night’s  repose*. 

VIII. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy*  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught!* 

Thus,  at  thd  flaming*  forge  of  life, 

Our  fortunes*  must  be  wrought;* 

Thus,  on  its  sounding*  anvil,  shaped* 

Each  burning  deed*  and  thought! 

Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 


1.  Have  pupils  learn  definitions  or  synonyms  for 
the  words  marked  thus  (*). 

2.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  define  any  word  of 
the  lesson. 

3.  As  a review  lesson  in  spelling,  pronounce  the 
words  marked  with  stars  for  pupils  to  write  in  a 
column  and  from  memory  write  synonyms  in  a sec- 
ond column. 

The  study  of  synonyms  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  mental  disciplines.— G.  P.  Marsh. 


singing 

toiling 

rejoicing 

sorrowing 

morning 

flaming 


forge 
chaff 
threshing 
Paradise 
task 
taught 
wrought 
anvil 


4.  Write  the  following  words,  selected  from  the 
lesson,  on  the  blackboard  and  have  pupils  pro- 
nounce them  occasionally,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  final  ing: 

1.  spreading  7. 

2.  ringing  8. 

3.  evening  9. 

4.  flaming  10. 

5.  burning  11. 

6.  threshing  12. 

5.  Syllabify,  mark  accent,  and  give  diacritical 
marking  of  the  following  words : 

1.  chestnut  9. 

2.  sinewy  10. 

3.  iron  . 11. 

4.  whate’er  12. 

5.  bellows  13. 

6.  sexton  14. 

7.  evening  15. 

8.  children  16. 

6.  Make  a list  of  all  the  derivative  words  in  this 
lesson  and  analyze  and  define  them. 

7.  What  compound  words  in  this  lesson?  Give 
the  words  from  which  they  are  formed.  Are  they 
written  with  or  without  hyphens  between  their 
parts?  Why? 

8.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions : 
(a)  “His  face  is  like  the  tan.” 

“And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face.” 
“With  measured  beat  and  slow.” 
“Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a night’s  repose.” 

“Thus,  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life, 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought.” 

“Thus,  on  its  sounding  anvil,  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought.” 

9.  Write  a paraphrase  of  each  stanza  of  this 
poem. 

10.  Write  homonyms  for  the  following  words : 

1. 


(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
(0 


the 

14. 

ringir 

muscles 

15. 

bell 

hair 

16. 

sun 

earn 

17. 

see 

whole 

18. 

pray 

not 

19. 

choir 

week 

20 

heart 

7. 
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8. 

in 

21.  lies 

9. 

to 

22.  tear 

10. 

you 

23.  eye 

11. 

hear 

24.  through 

12. 

him 

25.  some 

13. 

beat 

26.  done 

Use  above  words  and  their  homonyms 

n. 

tences,  thus : 

The  smith’s  hair  is  black. 

The  hare  is  a small,  timid  animal. 

12.  Write  antonyms  for  the  following  words : 

1.  under  6.  long 

2.  mighty  7.  crisp 

3.  large  8.  honest 

4.  strong  9.  heavy 

5.  black  10.  slow 

Have  above  words  and  their  antonyms  correct- 
ly used  in  sentences. 

13.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  What  is  a 
stanza? 

14.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza  of  this  poem? 
What  is  a verse? 

15.  What  three  verses  of  each  stanza  rhyme? 
Write  the  words  that  rhyme.  What  is  rhyme? 

16.  Notice  the  indention  of  certain  lines  of  each 
verse.  Why  indented? 

17.  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  following? 

“And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands.” 

18.  What  does  Mr.  Longfellow  tell  about  the  mus- 
cles of  the  smith’s  arms  when  he  says  they  “are  as 
strong  as  iron  bands”?  Why  did  he  use  a simile  to 
tell  that  the  muscles  were  very  strong? 

19.  What  is  a simile? 

20.  Find  a simile  in  the  second  stanza. 

21.  Find  a simile  in  the  third  stanza. 

22.  Find  a simile  in  the  fourth  stanza. 

23.  Write  five  sentences,  each  of  which  contains 
a simile. 

24.  Find  two  metaphors  in  the  last  stanza. 

25.  What  is  a metaphor? 

26.  Change  the  first  metaphor  in  the  eighth  stan- 
za to  a simile.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
metaphor  and  a simile? 

27.  In  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  stanza  why 
is  whate'er  used  instead  of  whatever ? The  omission 
of  a letter  in  the  middle  of  a word  is  a figure  of  ety- 
mology called  syncope.  Make  a list  of  words  from 
your  reader  that  cdme  under  this  class  of  figures  of 
speech. 

28.  Have  pupils  write  a description  of  the  black- 
smith. 

29.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  character  of  the 
blacksmith. 

30.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  blacksmith  shop. 
Where  was  it  located?  (This  shop  was  located  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  not  far  from  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Longfellow.) 

31.  Commit  the  poem  to  memory. 

32.  Read  all  selections  from  Longfellow  given  in 
your  reader. 

33.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Longfellow. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

1807—1882. 

1.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  greatest 
American  poet,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  Feb. 
27, 1807.  His  father,  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  was 
of  Puritan  stock,  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  wealth  to  give  his  children 
school  opportunities.  Young  Henry’s  early  educa- 
tion received  the  utmost  care  from  his  parents,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  College 


from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1825. 
While  a student  at  Bowdoin,  Longfellow,  though 
not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  wrote  some  of  the  most 
popular  of  his  early  poems,  among  which  are  Sun- 
rise on  the  Hills,  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,  Hymn  of  the  Mora- 
vian Nuns,  and  Woods  in  Winter. 

2.  After  leaving  college  he  entered  his  father’s 
law  office,  but  the  law  was  so  uncongenial  to  his 
tastes  that  after  a few  months  of  study  he  aban- 
doned Blackstone  and  Kent,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  literature.  Having  been  tendered  the 
professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin,  he 
went  abroad  to  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of 
the  chair,  and  spent  three  and  a-half  years  in  Eu- 
rope. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1829,  and 
at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 
He  remained  at  Bowdoin  until  1835,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  modern  languages  and 
belles-lettres  at  Harvard.  Again  he  went  abroad, 
and  after  a year  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Har- 
vard, in  1836.  This  position  he  held  until  1854, 
when  he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  own  writing  and  the  publication  of  his  works. 

3.  He  lived  in  Cambridge,  in  what  was  known 
as  the  “Craigie  House,”  made  famous  in  history  for 
having  been  the  headquarters  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Craigie,  having  become 
reduced  in  circumstances,  gave  rooms  in  the  grand 
old  mansion  to  college  professors  and  students, 
among  whom  were  Longfellow,  Worcester,  Everett 
and  others.  The  Craigie  mansion,  having  become 
doubly  interesting  to  Longfellow  on  account  of  his- 
torical and  college  reminiscences,  was  purchased 
by  him  in  1843,  and  was  his  home  until  his  death. 

4.  Longfellow’s  characteristics  are  simplicity, 
grace,  and  refinement.  Of  imagination  and  passion 
he  has  but  little.  He  does  not  often  startle  his 
readers  by  the  utterance  of  a new  and  striking 
thought,  but  he  perpetually  charms  them  by  pre- 
senting the  ordinary  sentiments  of  humanity  in  a 
new  and  morq  attractive  garb.  He  is  the  poet  of 
the  domestic  affections.  He  is  the  poet  of  the 
household,  of  the  fireside,  of  the  universal  home 
feeling.  The  infinite  tenderness  and  patience,  the 
pathos  and  the  beauty  of  daily  life,  of  familiar  emo- 
tion, and  the  common  scene— these  are  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  verse  whose  beautiful  and  simple 
melody,  softly  murmuring  for  half  a century,  made 
the  singer  the  most  widely  beloved  of  living  men. 
He  is  the  poet  above  all  others,  who  has  swept 
every  chord  of  tenderness,  beauty,  and  pathos. 
His  poems  are  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 

5.  Longfellow’s  life  and  character  were  perfectly 
reflected  in  his  books.  The  poet  was  the  man  and 
the  man  was  the  poet.  There  is  no  purity,  or  grace, 
or  feeling,  or  spotless  charm  in  his  verse  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  man.  There  was  never  an  expla- 
nation to  be  offered  for  him,  no  allowance  was  nec- 
essary for  the  eccentricity,  or  grotesqueness,  or 
willfulness,  or  humor  of  genius.  Simple,  modest, 
frank,  manly,  he  was  the  good  citizen,  the  self-res- 
pecting gentleman,  the  symmetrical  man. 

6.  The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s 

most  popular  poems  : Evangeline,  Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish,  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn,  The  Building  of  the  Ship, 
The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The  Bridge,  The  Builders, 
The  Day  is  Done,  and  Resignation.  He  also  published 
three  popular  prose  works — Outre  Mer,  Hyperion,  and 
Kavanagh — and  an  excellent  poetical  Translation  of 
Dante,  with  copious  notes  and  commentaries. 

7.  This  great  poet  continued  his  work  of  writing 
nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane  appeared  in  1S74,  Pandora  in  1875,  Keramos  in 
1878.  Longfellow  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1882. 
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COUNl'T  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another’s  plans  of  work. 
Sf  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

Franklin  Co.,  III. — Co.  Supt.  Dillon  held  his  in- 
stitute from  Aug.  10th  to  21st.  In  the  announce- 
ment, he  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  Course  of  .Study  as 
follows:  “The  instruction  will  be  in  strict  conformi- 

ty with  the  State  Course  of  Study.  The  teachers  will 
be  expected  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  its  contents  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  success- 
fully in  the  school-room.  By  this  means  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  our  work  more  definite,  systematic,  and 
uniform.  Bring  the  Course  of  Study  with  you  to  the 
Institute.” 

Kankakee  Co.,  III. — The  institute  was  in  session 
one  week,  beginning  Aug.  24th.  We  clip  the  follow- 
ing from  the  announcement  sent  out  by  Co.  Supt. 
Peterson:  “In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  work, 

the  outline  of  study  as  prepared  in  the  State  Course 
will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  All  teachers 
having  copies  will  please  bring  them;  those  not  hav- 
ing them  will  be  supplied  (free)  at  the  Institute. 
Memorandum  books  will  also  be  furnished  free. 
Teachers  from  neighboring  counties  who  desire  to  at- 
tend and  take  up  the  work  will  be  cordially  admitted.” 

Marshall  Co.,  III. — The  annual  institute  was 
held  Aug  17  to  28th.  Co.  Supt.  Sweet  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  object  of  the  institute : “It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  Institute  to  strengthen  the  scholarship  of 
the  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct  them  in 
the  Art  of  Teaching  and  in  the  use  of  the  State  Course 
of  Study  in  grading  our  country  schools.  We  expect 
every  country  teacher  to  use  a part,  if  not  all,  the 
State  Course  this  year,  and  to  participate  in  the 
Monthly,  Central,  and  the  Final  Examinations.”  In 
September  Supt.  Sweet  sent  out  a circular  letter  to  his 
teachers  explaining  certain  points  in  the  use  of  the 
Course  of  Study  that  might  be  misunderstood  by  in- 
experienced * teachers;  also  a blank  report  for  the 
classification  and  program  of  each  school  in  the 
county. 

Knox  Co.,  III. — We  clip  the  following  from  Co, 
Supt.  Ransom’s  institute  announcement:  “First,  per- 
mit me  to  remind  each  teacher  that  this  institute  will 
be  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the 
teaching  force  of  our  county,  and  thereby  improving 
the  condition  of  our  schools.  It  is  our  aim  to  com- 
bine academic  instruction  with  instruction  in  meth- 
ods ; but  the  main  object  of  the  Institute  will  be  to 
develop  a better  understanding  of  the  true  principles 
of  education,  and  a better  knowledge  of  what  is  ex- 
pected from  the  true  educator.  * * * * The  time  has 
come  when  every  teacher  should  understand  some- 
thing of  the  science  of  the  profession  in  which  he  is 
engaged  and  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. Hence  each  teacher  should  read  one  or  more 
such  books  before  coming  to  the  institute,  and  he  will 
then  more  easily  grasp  the  instruction  given,  and  its 
practical  application  in  the  school-room.” 

With  the  first  month’s  questions  Supt.  Ransom  sent 
a circular  to  teachers  containing  the  following:  “I 


hand  you  herewith  the  questions  for  September. 
Please  give  the  examination  as  directed.  Read  care- 
fully the  note  at  the  head  of  the  questions;  also  read 
and  notice  the  notes  relative  to  the  work  for  October. 
Try  to  have  your  school  graded  so  that  the  pupils  can 
take  these  examinations  each  month.  Explain  to 
them  the  use  of  the  Outline  and  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  grading  the  Dis- 
trict Schools.  After  they  have  taken  the  examination, 
carefully  grade  the  papers,  and  bind  them,  arranging 
them  in  the  order  of  their  grades,  binding  the  ques- 
tions with  them.  So  many  schools  did  not  begin  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  the  month,  that  I have  con- 
cluded to  send  the  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers” 
as  the  work  in  supplementary  reading  for  October. 
A copy  is  enclosed  with  this.  Let  it  be  suggestive 
to  you  of  similar  methods  by  which  to  teach  many 
other  beautiful  selections  from  American  or  English 
authors.” 

Jackson  Co.,  III. — The  resolutions  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  institute  were  sent  us  for  publication. 
In  some  way,  the  top  of  the  paper  containing  them 
was  torn  off,  so  that  we  cannot  give  them  entire,  but 
we  give  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Dr.  A.  T.  Stone  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Boyd  as  instruc- 
tors, and  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them  for 
their  zeal  and  energy  in  this  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  ex- 
tended to  State  Supt.  Raab  for  his  presence  and  for 
the  inspiration  and  useful  hints  we  have  received 
from  him  during  his  visit  at  the  institute. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  the  use  of  their 
building;  to  the  citizens  of  Murphysboro  for  their 
hospitality  and  especially  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bryan,  Miss 
Ada  Harwood,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hanson  and  Rev.  F.  M.  Al- 
exander for  the  special  favors  shown  us  during  this 
session. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  raising  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  Jackson  Co.,  so  that  it  may  rank  with  the 
other  professions,  that  we  urge  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ers preparing  themselves  for  a higher  grade  of  work 
by  attending  colleges  or  normal  schools,  and  that  we 
believe  the  present  State  Course  of  Study  not  only  help- 
ful but  absolutely  essential  to  the  securing  of  the  best 
results  in  our  country  and  village  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  favor  the  idea  of  at 
least  a six  months’  school  and  that  all  the  schools 
should  begin  at  the  same  date  that  the  most  good 
may  be  accomplished. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  fur- 
nished each  of  the  county  papers  and  School  News. 
All  of  which  are  respectfully  submitted  for  publica- 
tion. 

Marshall  Co.,  III. — A two  days’  teachers’  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Lacon,  Oct.  2 and  8.  Hon.  Henry 
Raab,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  present  and 
lecture  on  Friday  evening.  In  the  announcement, 
Co.  Supt.  Morgan  says:  “No  teacher  can  afford  to 
miss  this  meeting.  It  will  be  the  red  letter  dety  of 
the  year. 
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Putnam  Co.,  III. — Co.  Supt.  Boyer  puts  the  fol- 
lowing “timely  questions”  to  his  directors  and  teach- 
ers: 

To  Directors: — 

1.  Have  you  hired  a good  teacher  at  good  wages 
or  did  you  secure  the  cheapest  to  be  found?  If  the 
latter  did  you  not  in  so  doing  really  say  that  “Any- 
body is  good  enough  for  ©ur  children.”? 

2.  Did  you  have  the  school-house  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  cleaned;  the  walls  whitened  or  papered; 
the  black-boards  fixed  and  re-slated;  the  outhouses 
repaired,  scrubbed  and  the  various  marks  removed 
and  the  fences  repaired? 

3.  Have  you  purchased  the  needed  apparatus, 
maps,  dictionary,  globe  and  charts  for  teaching  the 
beginners  in  reading  and  arithmetic?  Are  erasers  and 
crayon  ready  for  use? 

4.  Is  a water  pail,  cup,  basin,  towel,  coal-hod  and 
shovel  provided  for  the  use  of  your  school? 

5.  Do  you  hold  regular  meetings  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business? 

6.  Do  you  know  that  the  law  requires  you  to  re- 
quire the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  to  all  pupils  capa- 
ble of  receiving  such  instruction? 

To  the  Teachers: — 

1.  Did  you  visit  your  schoolhouse  before  hiring  to 
see  if  you  wanted  to  teach  in  such  a place? 

2.  Have  you  made  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  Putnam  County 
Appendix  so  that  you  know  what  studies  are  to  be 
taught  the  first  month  in  the  different  divisions? 

3.  Is  your  program  made  out  for  the  first  day’s 
work? 

4.  Are  you  going  to  have  good  order  from  the  first 
or  are  you  going  to  “let  things  slide  along”  for  awhile? 

5.  Are  you  fully  aware  that  your  work  and  con- 
duct during  the  coming  school  year  will  greatly  help 
or  woefully  hinder  the  immortal  beings  whose  bodies, 
minds  and  souls  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  refine- 
ment or  of  the  utmost  degradation? 

6.  Do  you  realize  that  “what  you  are”  will  have  a 
greater  effect,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  school  than 
“what  you  know  or  say”  will? 

7.  Are  you  determined  that  the  work  you  do  this 
coming  term  shall  be  the  best  that  you  are  capable  of 


performing? 

8.  Finally,  are  you  going  to  spend  a goodly  por- 
tion of  your  leisure  in  valuable  self-culture  or  are  you 
going  to  waste  it  by  devoting  it  all  in  “having  a good 
time”? 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


Taylorville  Central  Teachers’  Meeting.— The  teachers  of  the 
Taylorville  Central  met  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  1891,  in  the 
East  School  Building,  Prof.  Replogle  in  the  chair.  Prof.  Butler  be- 
ing absent  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the  next  subject,  “Easy 
Lessons  in  Natural  Science,”  was  presented  by  Prof.  Witmer.  Prof. 
Butler  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “The  School-Master.”  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Linxwiler,  the  next  topic  was  omitted  and  the 
time  was  spent  in  the  transaction  of  business.  Last  year's  members 
were  in  arrears  with  the  janitor.  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Phillips  paid 
the  sum  and  received  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  members  present.  It 
was  decided  to  charge  a membership  fee  of  20  cents  each  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  coming  year.  The  Reading  Circle  work  was  "then 
discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  at  the  next  meeting  twenty-five 
minutes  should  be  devoted  to  calling  the  roll  and  ascertaining  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  reading  done  by  each  member  during  the  month.  Mr. 
Parker  suggested  that  each  member  report  some  thought  obtained  by 
the  reading.  A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a program  for 
the  next  meeting.  Quotations  from  Page  were  called  for  and  nearly 
every  one  present  responded.  There  were  twenty  present,  fourteen 
of  whom  enrolled  as  permanent  members.  The  meeting  then  adjourn- 
ed until  the  third  Saturday  in  October.  All  persons  interested  in 
school  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Anna  L.  Barbre,  Secretary. 

Program  of  the  Teachers’ Meeting  to  be  held  in  Taylorville.  Oct. 
17,1891:  (1)  Music.  (2)  How  to  teach  Music — 1:40  to  2:15,  Prof. 
Replogle  and  Mies  Bird  Chapman.  (3)_ Reading  Circle  Work— 2:15  to 
2:35.  14)  Recess — 2:35  to  2:50.  (5)  First  Year’s  work  in  Drawing, 
A.  W.  Linxwiler  and  Miss  Maud  Secrist— 2:50  to  3:25.  (6)  Seventh 
Year  Geography  for  November,  C.  M.  Parker  and  Mrs.  N.  S.  White— 
3:25  to  4:00. 

Teachers  of  the  Edinburgh  Central  met  in  the  school  building. 
Sept.  12,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  The  house  was  called 
to  order  by  Mr.  Dennis  at  2:30  p.  m.,  followed  by  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. Prof.  J.  W.  Carle  was  elected  president  and  instructor,  and  H . 
P.  Hart  vice  president,  and  was  voted  to  have  the  same  power  as  pres- 
ident duriim  the  absence  of  the  president.  Minda  Johnson  was  elect- 
ed to  hold  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  Report  of  previous 
meeting  read  and  accepted.  Rules  and  regulations  called  for,  Mr. 
Nelms,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  being  absent,  they  were  read 
by  Miss  Keiser  and  adopted  with  some  modifications  and  amendments. 
According  to  Art.  I.  it  was  decided  that  our  meeting  be  called  “The 
Edinburgh  Teachers’  Society.”  Psychology  having  been  adopted  at 
our  temporary  meeting,  “Hawthorne  and  His  Friends”  and  “Fisk’s 
Civil  Government”  were  discussed  as  to  which  one  should  be  adopted 
with  the  Psychology,  and  the  result  was  in  favor  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Collier  was  called  upon  to  speak  concerning  the  books 
sent  for,  and  stated  that  they  had  not  been  received  bnt  would  be  here 
for  the  next  meeting.  On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  our  Society 
convene  at  the  school  building  in  Edinburgh,  on  every  alternate  Sat- 
urday from  date,  commencing  at  2 p.  m.,  and  that  the’ secretary  have 
reports  printed  in  the  Herald  and  School  News.  Motion  made  and 
carried  that  Art.  VIII.  read  as  follows : That  the  members  present  at 
tiny  time  constitute  a quorum.  Adjourned  to  meet  two  weeks  from 
date.  J.  W.  Carle,  President;  Minda  Johnson,  Secretary. 

The  Edinburgh  Teachers’ Society  convened  at  2 p.  m.,  Sept.  26, 
1891.  No  one  having  received  books  except  the  President,  no  definite 
work  was  accomplished.  Lessons  assigned  as  follows:  First  three 
lessons  in  Psychology  and  one  Chapter  in  Civil  Government.  All  the 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Sat  isfaction  -guaranteed . 
Respectfully, 

3Li.  -R.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Taylorville,  111. 


Teachers, Scholars,  and  Parents 

WHEN  YOU  DESIRE  TO  BUY 

BOOTS, SHOES &RUBBERS 

Of  any  kind  or  Style,  yon  can  find  just  what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’ 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  111.,  who  make  a specialty  of 

GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

And  keep  nothing  but 

COODS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Warranted  to  be  just  as  represented.  Call  and  see  the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 
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teachers  in  the  central  are  requested  to  be  present.  Adjourned  to 
meet  two  weeks  from  date. 

J.  W.  Carle,  President;  Minda  Johnson,  Secretary. 


Stonington  Central. — September  20,  1891,  the  house  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president.  The  program  was  carried  well  by  all  pres- 
ent, with  a general  talk  by  all  on  each  subject  for  discussion.  The 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  work  was  then  taken  up.  A few  minutes 
was  spent  in  part  of  Chapter  10.  Theory  and  Practice.  Then  answers 
were  given  to  questions  as  found  in  The  School  News  on  the  subject. 
A few  pages  of  the  “Great  Stone  Pace”  were  read.  Program  for  next 
•meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  2 p.  m.,  the  fourth  Saturday  in  Octo- 
ber: Music.  -Roll-Call.  Discussion  of  November  work  in  Geogra- 
phv(7th  year’s), Chas.  Gorden  and  E.  E.  Crocker;  How  can  we  teach 
physiology  to  the  younger  pupils,  H.  A.  Flock  and  Miss  May  Simpson ; 
IIo’w  are  you  going  to  decorate  your  school  room,  members  generally; 
Query  Box:  Hawthorne’s  works  to  be  discussed  and  Theory  and 

Practice,  Chapter  10,  from  outline  in  The  School  News.  Bring  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions:  1.  Bring  in  three  passages  of 
“Miles  Standish”  which  are  exceptionally  fine.  2.  (Every  poem  has  a 
picture).  What  does  the  poem  on  page  304  (“Hawthorne  and  His 
Friends”)  say  to  you?  3.  What  three  ideas  must  have  been  in  the 
poet’s  mind  when  he  wrote  it?  4.  Who  was  Earnest  in  the  “Great 
Stone  Face.”  5.  Explain  “Titan”  and  “Midas."  We  trust  all  teach- 
ers will  be  present.  Abbie  D.  Dean,  Secretary. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUIi  FRIENDS. 


Lincoln,  Logan  Co.,  III.,  Hept.  10,  1801 

The  School  Nows  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  county. 

8.  M.  G utter Y,  Co.  Snpt.  Schools. 

Winona,  Emmons  Co..  N.  Dak.,  Aug.  28,  1801. 

Your  paper  is  the  best  that  comes  to  my  office. 

W.  B.  Andrus,  Co.  8upt.  Schools. 

Otto,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  11,  1801. 

I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  journal  for  teachers  F have  ever 
examined.  M.  C.  Smith. 

Auburn,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  22,  1801. 

I have  been  taking  the  News  three  consecutive  years  and  it  has  not 
failed  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  G.  Elvis  Dobbs. 

Sims,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  31,  1891. 

I find  the  News  the  best  school  help  I have  ever  used  and  would 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  teacher  as  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Sherman  Baker. 

Staunton,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  14,  1801. 

The  School  News  is  delightful  beyond  precedent.  Its  utility  is  un- 
paralleled. L.  C.  Hall. 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

1880-  -E.  MIRIAM  GOYRIERE,  Patronized. 


Teacher’s  Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Ave  , 

Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  property 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Please  Mention  This  Paper. 


The  New  Size  LARGER.  Bottles 

of  our  Cholera  Balm  hold  half  more 
than  formerly  at  same  price.  Use  it 
at  once  to  check  Diarrhea,  Cholera 
Morbus,  Cramps,  etc.  Keep  a bottle 
on  hand  to  use  when  you  need  it. 
Nothing  better.  Sold  by  druggists 
and  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

Dr.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON. 

Taylorville,  HI. 


HONEST  WORK!  STL* 

nest  men  and  women.  We  furnish  the  capi- 
tal ! If  you  mean  business,  drop  us  a card  and 
get  some  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes! 
A legitimate  line  of  goods,  and  honest  men 
wanted  to  introduce  them  in  town  and  country. 
Don’t  wait!  Address,  at  once,  P.  O.  Box, 
049,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GO  AND  VIEW  THE  LAND. 
Three  Cheap  Harvest  Excursions. 

On  August  25th,  September  15th  and  Sep- 
tember 29th.  Low  Rate  Harvest  Excursions 
will  be  run  from  all  stations  on  the  wabash 
railroad  to  the  great  Farming  Regions  of  the 
West,  Northwest,  South  and  southwest.  Tick- 
ets good  returning  for  30  days  from  date  of 
sale.  The  crops  were  never  so  good  as  this 
year,  and  the  Railroad  Rates,  via  Wabash,  nev- 
er so  low.  Whatever  section  you  wish  to  visit, 
be  sure  and  write  to  or  call  upon  the  nearest 
'Wabash  ticket  agent  for  particulars  as  to  rates, 
time  of  trains,  accommodations,  etc.  If  you  do 
not  live  adjacent  to  the  Wabash  write  at  once 
to  F.  CHANDLER,  Gen’l  Passenger  and  Tick- 
et Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCHEDULES 

Adapted  to  the  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  same  as  are  retailed  at  5 cents 
apiece.  Thousands  have  been  sold. 
C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 


NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

jlT  INTERNATIONAL. 

NOS.  1 AND  2. 


Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 

No.  1 has  capital  shift  and  key- 
board nearly  like  the  Remington 
No.  2. 

The  New  No.  2 is  a double  key- 
board machine.  These  machines  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  efficient  in  execution  of  all  the 
numerous  competitors  in  the  type- 
writing field.  ; 

PRICE, 

Either  Style  Key-Board,  $ 100.00 . 

A beautiful  line  of  Cabinets  al- 
ways on  hand.  Second-hand  ma- 
chines taken  in  exchange,  and  for 
sale. 

WANTED — A good,  smart  man  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  entire  world,  to  act  as  our 
local  agent ; our  terms  to  agents  are 
the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  type- 
writing field. 

Manufactured  by  the 

PARISH  M’F’G.  CO. 

PARISH,  - - - NEW  YORK. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

W.  T.  Brownridge, 

SUPERVISOR  OF  AGENTS. 

S Fa-irk  Sqvia-r*©, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 

offers  to  Teachers  carefully  selecteacourses of 
reading.  Certificates  and  diplomas  awarded. 

Illinois  Pupils’  Reading  Circle 

(Organized  January  1,  1889.) 
offers  a course  of  two  books  each  for  pupils  of 
the  Advanced,  Intermediate,  and  Primary 
grades. 

For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address 
E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Manager, 

Decatur,  Illinois. 


University  of  Illinois 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Arcliitecture;Engin- 
eering.  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Mining;  Chem- 
istry; Natural  History;  English  and  Modern 
Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.  Women  admitted.  For 
information,  address 

S EL1M  H.  PEABODY,  L.  L.  D., Champaign,  111 

-PENSIONS- 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  En- 
titled 

Dependent  widow's  and  parents  now  depend- 
ent whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  ser- 
vice are  included.  If  you  wish  your  claim 
speedily  and  successfully  prosecuted,  address 

JAMES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Three  Harvest  Excursions. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.  B.  & Q.  R.  R.,  will 
run  Harvest  Excursions,  Tuesdays,  Aug.  25th 
and  September  15  and  29th,  from  Chicago,  Peo- 
ria, Quincy  and  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Helena,  Sait 
Lake  and  all  other  points  in  the  Northw'est, 
West  and  Southwest.  Rates  very  low:  tickets 
for  sale  at  all  company’s  ticket  offices  at  points 
on  and  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Many  con- 
necting lines  will  sell  through  tickets  for  these 
excursions.  Inqnire  of  local  agent  for  full  in- 
formation. 


Examination  Paper. 

Printed  reading  with  blanks  for  name  of  pu- 
pil, name  of  teacher,  school,  date,  etc.  Beet 
quality  of  paper.  Cheaper  than  ordinary  writ- 
ing paper,  and  much  more  convenient. 

Two  Sizes  : No.  80— Size  6 by  9V4  in.,  price 

Eer  ream  of  960  sheets  $2.00.  No.  69— Size  8H 
y 11  in.,  price  per  ream  of  960  sheets  $3.50. 
By  express  or  freight  not  prepaid.  Exami- 
nation paper  is  too  heavy  to  send  by  mail. 

C.  Mi.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 
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Hamilton.  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  15,  1891. 

1 like  your  Journal  very  much  and  think  it  should  be  in  every  school- 
room in  Illinois.  A-  L- 

St.  Jacob,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  15, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  getting  better  all  the  time  especially  when  such 
familiar  names  as  W.  T.  Gooden  and  G.  P.  Randle  are  signed  p arti- 
cles We  feel  like  meeting  them  again  at  the  Institute  and  shaking 
hands.  Louts  BAE 

Secor,  Woodford  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  18,  1891. 

Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by  always  eating  as  to 
teach  successfully  without  reading  the  School  tfewe.  c BuRKH0LDBR 


Indianola,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  18, 1891. 
The  School  News  furnishes  us  Schools. 

New  Holland,  Logan  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  18, 1891. 
In  favor  of  the  School  News,  I will  just  say  that  it  is  grand. 

Tremont,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  21,  1891- 
We  all  like  the  School  News  here.  will  Marrs. 

Waverly,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  21,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  paper  extant^^  H DeLo!JG. 

Hersman,  Brown  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  30,  1891. 
{ find  your  School  News  a great  help  in  teaching.  W.  O.  Crawford^ 

' ~J.  C.  TUREMAN  & CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  and  Queensware. 

WE  CARRY  TnE 

Largest  Stock 

AND  MAKE  THE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

ON  ALL 

GLASSWARE  AND  QUEENSWARE. 

We  make  special  low  prices  on  Candies  and 
Nuts  in  quantities,  to  all  Schools  in  Christian  county. 
Always  get  our  Prices  before  you  buy. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  l 

Dr.  G.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 


He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising.  , . . _ 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher, 

Taylorville,  111. 

RATES  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 


For  the  following  events,  the  Jacksonville  Southeastern  Line  will 
sell  round  trip  excursion  tickets  from  all  stations  at  low  rates: 
Interstate  Industrial  Exposition  at  Chicago,  Sept.  16th,  to  Oct.  24th. 
St.  Louis  Expositisn,  Sept.  3d  to  Oct.  17th.  Illinois  State  Fair  at  Peo- 
ria, 111.,  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  2d.  St.  Louis  Fair,  Oct.  5th.  to  10th.  \ ar- 
ious  special  trains  and  extra  accommodations  on  the  regular  trains 
will  be  run  to  take  care  of  the  people  going  to  these  entertainments. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  is  forming  a party  or  who 
desires  further  information.  Inquire  of  your  nearest  J.  S.  E.  Line 
Agent,  or  W.  W.  Kent,  O.  P.  A 


Hecker,  Monroe  Co.,  III.,  Sept.  22,  1891  • 

I like  the  News  better  every  time  I read  it.  II . M.  IIili 

. Orchardsville,  Wayne  Co.,  IIL  Sept.  22,  1891. 

I have  read  the  School  News  for  three  years  and  find  it  as  beneficial 
now  as  at  first.  It  is  a journal  for  the  teacher.  W.  D.  Drake. 

Noble,  Richland  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  22,  1891 

The  School  News  is  my  choice  among  all  the  school  journals  I have 
ever  examined  of  the  kind.  Jno.  S.  C.  Nichols. 

Irving,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  22,  1891. 

I like  your  journal  very  much.  It  is  more  real  help  than  any  of  my 
others.  Landers.  • 

Tower  Hill,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  23,  1891. 

Your  paper  is  a most  excellent  one  and  I prize  it  highly. 

Wm.  T.  \\  ARD. 

Hennepin,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  23, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  very  useful  in  my  school  work. 

Cora  E.  Goodwink. 

Quincy,  Adams  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  28,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  that  is  what 
we  teachers  want.  M.  E.  Beatty. 

Boaz,  Massac  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  29,  1891. 

1 have  received  the  School  News,  and  must  say  that  it  was  just  what 
I needed.  Already,  myself  and  school  are  “waking  up"  under  its 
influence.  Fred  K.  Ioung. 

Worden,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  29,  1891. 

I found  a welcome  visitor  in  the  September  number  of  the  School 
News. A-  D PlKE- 

The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE, 
Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun. 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3.00  p.  m. 

Going  West. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  a.  m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.  m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  p.  m. 

No.  5,  St.  Louis,  Express,  ex.  Sunday.  ...  3:41  p.  m. 
No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent. 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 


SILKS. 

Special  Sale. 

$ .50  Light  Weight  Silks  for  S -30 
1.00  French  Faille  Silks  for  .63 

1.25  Faille  Silks  for 75 

1.50  Silks  for 100 

Other  Silks  at  same  reduction  up 
to  $2.50  a yard. 

i I I 

An  immense  stock  of 
DRY  GOODS,  CLOAKS, 
CARPETS,  BOOTS  and 
SHOES  at  LOWEST 
PRICES. 

S.  Patterson, 

Maker  of  Low  Prices. 


BLACKBOARD  STENCILS. 


Black  Board  Stencils. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 

Hold  the  design  against  the  board,  rough  side  toward  you,  cover 
an  ordinary  blackboard  eraser  with  crayon  dust  mid  brush  over 
the  perforations.  Remove  the  design  and  go  over  the  lines  with 
white  or  colored  crayon. 

ANIMALS. — Domestic. 

48  Cat. 

132  Cat's  Head. 

205  Cat  and  Kittens. 

262  Three  little  Kittens. 

112  Cow. 

131  Cow’s  Head. 

113  Cow  and  Calf. 

57  Camel. 

49  Dog— Pointer. 

50  Dog— Newfoundland. 

51  Dog— Grayhound. 

129  Dog’s  Head. 

207  Dog  and  Puppies. 


261  Dog— St.  Bernard. 

148  Donkey. 

149  Goat. 

58  Horse. 

59  Horse— Running. 
133  Horse’s  Head. 

127  Trotting  Horse. 

84  Horse  and  Kitty. 
289  Lamb. 

368  Oxen— Yoked. 

114  Pig. 

60  Sheep. 


FLOWERS. 

814  Apple  Blossoms. 

27  Calla-lily. 

813  Cat-tails. 

241  Daisies. 

28  Fuchsia. 

856  Giant  Cactns. 

826  Holly. 

812  Hollyhocks. 

822  Ivy  Leaves. 

310  Iris. 

267  Japan  Lilies. 

274  Easter  Lilies. 

204  Harebells. 

280  Moccasin  Flower. 

FRUITS. 

75  Apples. 

71  Blackberries. 

197  Bread  Fruit. 

72  Cherries. 

76  Currants. 

74  Grapes. 

377  Gooseberries. 

33  Figs. 

79  Musk-Melons. 


265  Poppies. 

24  roud-lllles. 

22  Pansies. 

25  Pinks. 

26  Star  Grass. 

308  Sunflower. 

268  Spray  of  Maple  leaves. 
275  Sea  Anemones. 

20  Tiger  Lily. 

19  Tulip. 

811  Thistle. 

21  Wild  Rose. 

298  Morning  Glory. 


68  Oranges. 

67  Peaches. 

66  Pear. 

73  Plums. 

70  Strawberries. 
196  Pine-Apple. 
78  Tomatoes. 
101  Acorns. 


ANIMALS— Wild. 

320  Antelope. 

269  Buffalo. 

147  Beaver. 

56  Bear. 

145  Bear— Polar. 

208  Bear  and  Cnbs. 

52  Deer— Stag. 

53  Deer— Doe. 

146  Reindeer. 

203  Elephant  and  Baby. 
47  Elephant. 

Ill  Fox. 

116  Giraffe. 

143  Hippopotamus. 

162  Hyena. 

115  Kangaroo. 

44  Lion. 

46  Lioness. 

343  Moose  of  N.  A. 

54  Mouse. 

122  Monkey. 


BIRDS. 

341  Albatross. 

169  Bat. 

318  Bamswallow. 

359  Bobolink. 

43  Blue  Jay. 

35  Crow. 

239  Condor. 

240  Cormorant. 

281  Cuckoo. 

40  Duck. 

209  Duck  and  Ducklings. 


208  Goose  and  Goslings. 

38  Heron. 

270  Humming  Bird  and  Nest. 
150  Kingfisher. 

178  Flamingo  and  Nest 
283  Night-hawk. 

42  Owl. 

173  Ostrich. 


INSECTS. 

108  Butterfly. 

121  Bee. 

334  Beetle. 

109  Grasshopper. 

369  House-Fly. 

337  Male  Spider. 

FISH. 

362  Codfish. 

120  Crab. 

175  Electric  Eel. 

213  Flying  Fish. 

214  Hermit  Crab  in  Shell. 

215  Horseshoe  Crab. 

171  Jelly  Fish. 

PORTRAITS— Poets. 

184  Bryant. 

347  Will  Carlton. 

348  Alice  Cary. 

183  Emerson. 

134  O.  W.  Holmes. 

182  Longfellow. 


319  Leopard. 

172  Opossum  and  Young. 
315  Orang-Outang. 

330  Panther. 

331  Raccoon. 

118  Rabbits. 

144  Rhinoceros. 

55  Rat. 

61  Snail. 

119  Squirrel. 

45  Tiger. 

110  Wolf. 

123  Whale. 

142  Walrus. 

126  Seal. 

117  Crocodile. 

163  Lynx. 

164  Frog. 

338  Rattlesnake. 

363  Chameleon. 

364  Green  Turtle. 


Oriole  and  Nest. 

Owl  and  Owlets. 

Parrot. 

Hawk. 

Pelican 

Penguin. 

Partridge, Mother  and  Birds. 
Plover. 

Nightingale. 

Quail. 

Rooster. 

Hens  and  Chicks 
Pigeon. 

Stork. 

Swan. 

Sparrow. 

Swallows. 

Song  Thrush. 

Turkey. 

Snow  Bird. 

Woodpecker. 

Robin. 

Secretary  Bird. 


335  Scorpion. 

1«5  Stag-Beetle. 

125  Spider  and  Web. 
388  Tarantula. 

332  Wasp. 

168  Dragon  Fly. 


216  Lobster. 

177  Mackerel. 

124  Shark. 

176  Sword  Fish. 
170  Star  Fish. 

174  Torpedo  Fish. 
251  White  Shark. 


136  Shakespeare. 
185  Tennyson. 
180  Whittier. 

201  Lowell. 

291  E.  A.  Poe. 


PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

155  Cotton  Plant  and  trees. 

153  Coffee  Plant. 

323  Camphor  Tree. 

229  Banana  tree  and  fruit. 
166  Flax. 

198  N utmeg  tree  and  fruit. 

271  Palm. 

154  Tea  Plant. 

228  Tobacco  Plant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

128  Boy  under  Umbrella. 
130  Boy  with  Trumpet. 

157  House. 

158  Anchor. 

195  Liberty  Bell. 

199  Silkworm  and  Cocoon. 
202  On  the  Bank. 

210  Mamma  and  Baby. 

238  Chicks,  large. 

242  The  Coming  Man. 

243  Shield. 

266  Child  of  Liberty. 

272  Sponge  Fishing. 

273  Locomotive. 

277  On  her  way  to  school. 

278  See  saw. 

279  A Merry  Time. 

287  Jack  and  Jill. 

288  Little  Bo-Peep. 

299  Horse  Car. 

300  Industrious  Girl. 

301  Washington  on  F 

305  Wash  Day. 

306  Organ  Grinder. 

365  Balloon  and  Parachute. 
866  Spinning  Wheel. 

367  The  Cavalry  Picket. 


233  Pitcher  Plant. 

309  Pine  Cones. 

297  Rice  Plant  and  Bird*. 
290  Green  Corn. 

312  Sugar  Cane. 

327  Hemp  Plant. 

328  Mushrooms. 

329  Rubber  Tree. 


6 Coffee-pot. 

7 Flat-iron. 

8 Tumbler. 

9 Pitcher. 

10  Bowl  and  Pitch 

11  Pail. 

12  Drum. 

13  Vase. 

14  Bell. 

15  Row  Boat. 

16  Sloop. 

17  Schooner. 

18  Steamer. 

159  Light-house. 

160  The  Dog’s  first 

161  Give  me  a Drink,  pli 

80  Girl  and  Geese. 

81  Boy  Fishing. 

82  Girl  Skipping  Rope 


86  Castle. 

87  Miss  Patty. 

88  Girl  Reading. 

Boy  and  Wheelbarrow. 


89  tsoy  ana  w 

90  Windmill. 

91  Bird-house. 


244  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty.  92  Boy  Leaning  on  Fence. 

245  Badge  of  the  G.  A.  R.  93  Tommy. 

246  A Study  in  Drawing— A 94  Boy  and  Hoop. 


House. 

247  Girls  playing  Battledore. 

248  Sympathy— Girl  and  Dog. 

249  Mamie  and  her  Pet. 

260  Red  Ridinghood. 

325  Bov  teaching  his  Dog. 

852  His  First  Pants. 

253  Helping  Mamma. 

254  Nursery  Scene. 

255  Boy  wheeling  a Girl. 

256  ’ ' ~ ’ 


95  Boy  and  Fr 


Boy  wheeling  a Girl.  1220 

Girls  playingLondon  Bridge.221 
The  Little  Cherubs.  222 


ina  Frog. 

96  Little  Miss  'Kit. 

97  Boy  and  Goose. 

98  Girl  and  Cow. 

99  Girl  Leaning  on  Fence. 
100  Kitty  and  Book. 

217  Greek  Vase. 

218  Indian  with  Gun. 

219  Three  on  a Gate. 

1220  Caring  for  Baby. 

Rob  and  the  Snowball. 
Girl  and  Doll. 

258  Industrious  Boy.  223  Christmas  Stocking. 

259  Lazy  Boy.  224  In  the  Cold. 

260  Laplander,  Sledge  and  Rein-225  By  the  Fire. 

deer.  226  Watching  the  Docks. 

324  Washington  and  Bunker  Hil227  Unpacking  the  Box. 

Monuments.  231  Tulip  Vase. 

307  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

1 Coffee  Mill. 

2 Cup  and  Saucer. 

3 Oil  can. 

4 Tea-kettle. 

5 Coal-hod. 

PORTRAITS— Commanders. 

19-4  Farragut.  192  McClellan. 

190  Stonewall  Jackson.  193  J.  E.  Johnston. 

191  Robert  E.  Lee.  355  Gen.  Sherman. 


234  I’m  Down. 

235  You  can’t  catch  me. 

236  Two  Young'  Old  Folks. 

237  St.  Bernard  Dog  and  Boy. 


PORTRAI  TS—Ko  ve/ists. 

303  Louise  Alcott. 

302  Dickens. 

304  Hawthorne. 

345  \V.  D.  Howells. 

340  Bret  Harte. 

POR  TRAITS— Presidents. 

GO  Cleveland. 

65  Grant. 

103  Garfield. 

104  Jackson. 


179  Irving. 

280  George  Eliot 

349  Mrs.  Stowe. 

350  Walter  Scott. 


63  Lincoln. 

354  Harrison. 

64  Washington. 


PORTRAITS— Miscellaneous. 


62  Franklin. 

135  Napoleon. 

181  Froebel. 

186  Agassiz. 

187  Horace  Mann. 

188  Daniel  Webster. 

189  Alexander  Hamilton. 

292  Wellington. 

293  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

294  King  William. 

295  Bismarck. 

296  Czar  of  Russia. 

316  Frederick  111. 

317  Columbus. 


351  Gladstone. 

353  Blaine. 

137  Caucasian  head. 

138  Negro  head. 

139  Indian  head. 

140  Malay  head. 

141  Chinese  head. 

105  Girl’s  face. 

106  Girl’s  face. 

107  Child's  face. 

212  Three  Baby  faces. 
263  Man’s  face. 

204  Woman’s  face. 


BLACKBOARD  BORDERS.  10  cents  each. 

1 Oak  Leaf  and  Acorn  Pattern,  and  Blossoms. 

2 Greek  Border,  Anthemoin  7 Dog-wood  Leaves  &,  Blossoms. 

Pattern.  8 Cat  Tail  Design. 

3 Triangular  Combinations.  9 Comer-piece— Strawberry  De- 

4 Egyptian  Border,  Lotus  Pat-  sign. 

tern.  10  Corner  Piece  -Petunia  Design. 

5 Ivy  Leaf  and  Berries.  11  Spiral  Curves. 

6 Vertical  Border,  Maple  Leafl2  Holly  Leaf  and  Berries. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  ftSrfJxft 

convenient,  and  inexpensive.  They  may  be  used  to 
increase  the  interest  in  object  lessons,  language  les- 
sons, history,  geography,  and  biography.  By  their  use 
any  person  can  put  an  illustration  on  the  blackboard 
in  a few  minutes.  They  are  now  furnished  at  a price 
that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  them.  Size 


about  18x24  inches.  Price  5 cents  each,  6 for  25  cents, 
25  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Blackboard  borders,  10  cents. 
, C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 


KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Manhattan,  Oct.  16,  1890. 

Gage  Tool  Co., 

Vineland,  X.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs. — I am  pleased  to  order  one  hundred  fifty 
(150)  No.  13  foreplane  of  your  excellent  make.  This 
is  a 20  in.  plane  with  2 in.  cutting  iron.  For  our  work 
I should  prefer  a 22  in.  stock  with  2 in.  iron  which  I see 
you  do  not  make. 

If  it  could  be  had  for  a small  advance  in  price  I 
should  be  much  pleased.  I am  somewhat  surprised 
that  I ain  allowed  by  our  Board  to  buy  this  tool  as  its 
cost  is  about  one  dollar  more  than  a Bailey  plane, 
which  is  a good  one,  and  I am  sure  the  result  is  due  ti> 
the  exceedingly  favorable  impression  your  plane  creates. 
Please  let  me  know  about  this  matter  of  length  and 
when  you  can  ship  by  freight.  The.  bill  will  be  paid  bv 
voucher  on  receipt  of  goods. 

Very  Respectfully, 

O.  P.  Hood,  Supt. 


NEW  THROUGH  SLEEPER. 

Chicago  to  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
Travelers  en  route  to  the  Northwest  are  informed  that 
the  great  rock  island  route  began  running,  June 
14,  a through  Buffet  Pullman  Sleeper,  Chicago  to  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota. 

This  car  leaves  Chicago  daily,  except  Saturday,  on 
the  C.,  R.  I.  &..P.  No.  1,  at  1.30,  noon;  returning, 
arrives  at  Chicago  daily,  except  Monday,  at  8.05  a.  m. 

Maps,  Folders,  and  further  information  sent  on  ap- 
plication. 

E.  St.  John,  ,Tno.  Sebastian, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen’l  Tkt.  & Pass.  Agt. 

General  Office,  Chicago,  III.  


THE 

Jacksonville 


Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 


With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 


“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Fe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  tne 

NORTH  AND  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


The  finest  quality  of  Bells  for  Churches, 
Chimes,  Schools,  etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

VAN  DUZEN  Ac  TIFT.  Cincinnati, O- 


Mexican 


H*u.  , .. 

Liniment. 

A Cure  for  the  Ailments  of  Man  and  Beast. 

A long-tested  pain  reliever. 

Its  use  is  almost  universal  by  the  Housewife,  the  Farmer,  the 
Stock  Raiser,  and  by  every  one  requiring  an  effective 
liniment.  ° 

No  other  application  compares  with  it  in  efficacy. 

This  well-known  remedy  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  almost 
generations. 

No  medicine  chest  is  complete  without  a bottle  of  Mustang 
Liniment. 

Occasions  arise  for  its  use  almost  every  day. 

All  Hruggists  and  dealers  have  it. 
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OUR  AGENTS. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a school  journal  depends 
to  a greater  extent  than  is  usually  supposed  upon  its 
agents.  Perhaps  agents  themselves  do  not  realize 
this  as  they  should.  No  person  should  ask  for  the 
agency  for  a school  journal  unless  he  has  some  busi- 
ness ability  and  is  willing  to  engage  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  in  the  work.  The  person  who  accepts 
the  agency  for  an  institute  or  county  and  then  sits 
down  and  waits  for  subscriptions  to  come  to  him,  is 
the  one  who  causes  the  editor  to  eat  bread  without 
butter  and  wear  shoes  without  soles.  Select  two 
counties  that  are  in  every  way  equal;  put  a good  agent 
into  one  county  and  a poor  one  into  the  other.  At 
the  end  of  a year  forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  of  one  county  will  be  subscribers,  while  in 
the«other  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  will  be  on 
the  list. — a great  loss  through  having  a poor  agent. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that,  considered  as  a body, 
the  agents  for  The  School  News  during  the  present 
year  have  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  journal 
they  represented.  Many  of  them  sent  in  large  lists  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  institutes,  and  continue  to 
send  in  subscriptions  from  week  to  week.  In  this 
connection  we  wish  to  say  that  our  best  agents  are 
those  who  take  subscriptions  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, a3  well  as  during  the  summer  institute.  One 
agent  carries  subscription  blanks  in  his  vest-pocket 
and  whenever  he  meets  a teacher  who  is  not  a sub- 
scriber he  talks  “School  News,”  and  in  this  way  adds 
many  names  to  the  list.  One  county  superintendent 
sends  us  regularly  from  three  to  five  letters  a week 
containing  subscriptions.  If  we  did  not  receive  the 
usual  number  of  subscriptions  from  this  superinten- 
dent any  week  we  should  think  that  he  was  sick,  or 
for  some  other  reason  failed  to  see  teachers  who  were 
not  subscribers. 

The  agent  should  attend  every  meeting  of  teach- 
ers in  his  county,  and  be  prepared  to  show  the  journal 
and  take  subscriptions.  During  the  latter  part  of 
November  institutes  will  be  held  in  many  counties  of 
Illinois.  At  these  meetings  there  will  be  teachers  in 
attendance  who  are  not  subscribers.  There  will  also 
be  in  attendance  many  teachers  who  have  read  The 
School  News  since  September,  if  not  longer,  and 
who  will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  their  friends. 
Such  testimonials  have  much  more  weight  in  securing 
subscriptions  than  for  the  editor  to  continually  remind 
his  readers  that  his  is  uThe  great  and  only ” school 
journal  on  the  globe.  Several  hundred  new  names 
may  be  added  to  our  list  by  the  first  of  December. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  fol'owing  is  taken  ff^nl  the  “Course  of  Study  and  Ontliile  a 
Work  for  the  Country  Schools  of  Illinois,”  issued  in  1886.  M e j i l> 
lish  it  fortwo  purposes.  1st.  To  arouse  and  encourage  a f“\v  county 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  our  own  State  who  may  be  a little 
weak  in  this  great  work.  2d.  To  give  progressive  county  superintend 
ents  and  teachers  of  other  states  an  idea  of  what-  has  been  done  to" 
ward  grading  the  rural  schools,  and  some  of  the  benefits  resulting- 
therefrom. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  111.,  March  6,  1886. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Country  Schools  of 
Illinois: 

In  publishing  this  course  of  study  for  the  un- 
graded schools  of  our  State  it  seems  proper  for  me  to 
say  to  you  a few  words  concerning  its  introduction 
and  use  in  the  schools  under  your  care.  The  School 
Law  (§48)  confers  upon  you  the  sole  management  of 
the  schools,  and  gives  you  very  extensive  powers  in 
enforcing  proper  government  and  prescribing  the 
branches  of  study  to  be  pursued.  It  is  put  into  vour 
hands  to  make  the  schools  instruments  for  good  or 
for  evil.  I believe  all  of  you  wish  the  schools  to  pros- 
per and  to  do  for  the  rising  generation  as  much  as 
possible.  One  of  the  means  to  accomplish  this  is  the 
adoption  of  an  outline  of  work,  such  as  is  presented 
to  you  herewith. 

In  many  counties  the  school  superintendents  have, 
of  their  own  accord,  used  such  an  outline  and  they 
were  aided  in  the  work  by  the  directors  and  teachers 
of  the  district.  In  other  counties  where  the  supefin- 
tendents,  heretofore,  had  no  time  given  to  be  more 
than  a mere  clerk,  this  work  could  not  be  inaugurated. 
Now,  since  the  amended  School  Law  gives  the  super- 
intendent time  and  opportunity  to  be  such  in  fact,  all 
school  districts  of  the  State  can  have  the  benefits  of  a 
well  planned  course  of  study.  For  further  details  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a plan,  I beg 
to  refer  you  to  the  subjoined  pages.  Allow  me  to  say, 
however,  that  you  should  aid  and  encourage  the  coun- 
ty superintendent  and  teacher  in  carrying  this  out- 
line of  work  into  effect. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  me  urge  you  to  afford  your 
teacher  all  other  necessary  helps  to  his  work.  Give 
him  good  blackboards,  chalk  crayon,  and  erasers;  fur- 
nish the  pupils  with  slate  pencils,  pens,  holders,  ink, 
paper  and  lead  pencils  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 
Reference  books,  supplementary  reading  matter,  geo- 
graphical maps,  globes,  charts  and  other  helps  are  in- 
dispensable, if  you  expect  your  teacher  to  do  first-class 
work. 

When  the  school  interest  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  State  is  progressing,  you  cannot  afford  to  remain 
behind.  Trusting  to  your  good  will  and  patriotism 
which  find  their  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  doing 
a noble  work  for  our  beloved  country,  this  course  of 
study  is  presented  to  you  as  a means  of  fulfilling 
your  official  duties  successfully  and  with  profit  to  all. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Raab,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  same  course  we  find  the  following  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
a course  of  study  in  the  rural  schools: 

The  usefulness  and  practicability  of  a course  of 
study,  and  the  grading  of  the  rural  schools  based  upon 
it,  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  More  than  half  the 


counties  of  the  State  have,  within  the  past  three  yeafg« 
adopted  a course  of  study  and  manual  of  work 4 based 
upon  the  original  plan,  and  we  submit  this  revision  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  used  in  all  the  counties;  that, 
where  it  canhot  be  followed  literally,  at  least  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  may  be  thoroughly  tested  by  su- 
pervision and  examination,  and  that  instructions  to 
the.teachers  may  be  given  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  directors  be  solicited,  until  all  schools  fall  into 
line  and  work  to  a common  end. 

Among  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  a defi- 
nite course  of  study,  are  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Regular  attendance  is  secured.  A pupil  who, 
under  such  a course  of  study,  is  absent  from  school 
any  length  of  time,  soon  finds  that  he  falls  behind  his 
class,  and  that,  in  order  to  advance  with  his  class,  he 
must  be  prompt  in  attendance. 

2.  The  teacher  is  enabled  to  record  the  progress 
and  standing  of  his  pupils,  and  he  himself,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, will  know  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term, 
how  far  the  class  has  gone  and  where  to  resume  the 
studies;  this  is  a gain  of  time,  which  without  such 
records  must  be  lost  in  tests  and  examinations. 

3.  A course  of  study  brings  the  district  schools 
of  the  county  into  competition  with  one  another,  and 
tends  to  secure  uniform  results,  and  so  a pupil  mov- 
ing from  one  district  into  another  will  be  readily  class- 
ified. County  superintendents  will  find  the  work  of 
supervision  made  easier,  and  on  the  whole,  a better 
state  of  things  in  the  district  schools  will  be  the  result. 

4.  A definite  line  of  work  having  been  presented, 

the  examiner  is  enabled  to  ask  definite  questions  in 
his  examinations.  Tests  by  a disinterested  impartial 
person  are  necessary  from  time  to  time  during  the 
school  year.  

BROTHER  EDITORS , IT  HAS  JUST  BEEN 
COPYRIGHTED. 

In  March,  1889,  the  editor  of  the  School  News 
and  Practical  Educator  spent  a day  very  pleas- 
antly and  profitably  in  visiting  the  schools  of  Peters- 
burgh,  111.  We  were  much  interested  in  some  special 
lines  of  work  that  were  being  presented  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  and  made  some  notes  of  what 
we  saw,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
“School-room  Observations”  on  page  21  of  The 
School  News  for  April,  1889. 

Some  months  after,  the  editor  of  another  school 
journal  in  Illinois,  made  some  “School-room  Observa- 
tions” and  saw  the  same  things  we  had  noticed  and 
described.  As  he  resided  about  as  near  Petersburg 
as  we  did,  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  visit  the 
same  schools  and  make  the  same  observations  we  had 
made,  although  it  seemed  a little  odd  that  in  his  de- 
scription of  what  he  saw,  he  should  use  the  same  lan- 
guage that  we  used. 

A little  more  than  two  years  after  we  visited  the 
Petersburgh  schools,  the  editor  of  a school  journal  in 
North  Dakota  made  some  “School-room  Observa- 
tions,” and  strange  to  say,  saw  exactly  what  we  had 
observed.  (He  did  not  state  whether  he  came 
to  Petersburgh,  111.,  to  make  his  observations,  or 
whether  they  were  made  in  his  own  state)  and  stran- 
ger still,  he  told  his  subscribers  about  his  observations 
in  precisely  the  same  words  that  we  had  used  in  tell- 
ing about  the  Petersburgh  schools. 
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A few  days  ago  our  mail  contained  a package  on 
the  wrapper  of  which  were  these  conspicuous  words: 
We  tore  off 'the I (wrapper  and  our 


eyes  rested  upon  I FIRST  NUMBER.  | The  P r i maty 
Teacher  Vol.  1, ! ..  ....  ; No.  1,  September, 

1891.  We  had  gone  I Give  Notice.  . about  half  way 

through  this  new; j contemporary  to 

page  14,  when  we  were  informed  that  its  editress  had 
made  some  school-room  observations  which  she  de- 
scribes to  her  readers  as  follows: 


LESSONS  ON  THE  PRODUCTS. 

On  a shelf  in  one  corner  of  the  schoolroom  vve  noticed  about  fifty 
small  bottles,  holding  two  or  three  fluid  ounces.  Upon  examination 
we  found  that  they  contained  specimens  of  seeds  of  the  principal 
plants  and  were  properly  labeled.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  following 


kinds  of  seeds  were 
1.  Corn. 

in  the  collection: 
11.  Rice. 

21. 

Cabbage. 

2. 

Wheat. 

12. 

Cotton. 

22. 

Beans. 

3. 

Oats. 

13. 

Tobacco. 

23. 

Peas. 

‘ 4. 

Rye. 

14. 

Broom  Coni. 

24. 

Watermelon. 

5. 

Barley. 

15. 

Orange. 

25. 

Squash. 

C. 

Flax. 

16. 

Lemon. 

20. 

Grape. 

7. 

Hemp. 

17. 

Clover. 

27. 

Apple. 

8. 

Sugarcane. 

18. 

Timothy. 

28. 

Allspice. 

9. 

Coflee. 

19. 

Sweet  Corn. 

29. 

Black  Pepper. 

10. 

Tea. 

20. 

Beet. 

30. 

Cloves. 

These  seeds  were  used  to  suggest  the  study  of  the  plants  which 
they  produced.  For  instance,  the  coffee  plant  would  be  the  topic  of  a 
general  lesson  at  one  time,  the  rice  plant  at  another  time,  etc: 

Also  these  seeds  were  used  in  the  study  of  geography.  If  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  was  the  topic  for  recitation,  an  open  geog- 
raphy representing  theU.  S.  map  would  be  laid  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  class.  One  pupil  would  take  the  bottle  of  cotton  seed  and  place 
a seed  on  each  state  noted  for  the  production  of  that  article;  another 
would  take  the  hemp  seed,  another  the  rice,  etc. 

• E very  school  can  make  a collection  of  seeds  without  expense.  Try 


We  take  it  that  above  was  an  original  observa- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  same  page  contains  four 
other  articles  with  credits  attached  to  show  that  they 
were  not  original.  At  once  we  turned  to  The  School 
News  for  April  1889,  and  by  comparison  found  that 
our  sister  editress  in  New  York  had  been  in  a school- 
room that  coifiained  “about  fifty  small  bottles”,  the 
same  number  that  we  saw  in  Petersburgh;  “holding 
two  or  three  fluid  ounces”,  the  same  size  as  the  Illi- 
nois bottles  and  filled  with  the  same  kinds  of  seeds, 
“No.  1.  corn”  and  “No.  30  cloves”;  and  she  tells  about 
them  in  the  same  language  that  we  used,  which  we 
would  not  expect  from  one  accustomed  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker dialect. 

After  a deep  study  over  this  strange  phenomenon, 
we  turned  back  to  the  title  page  and  read  “ Copyright , 
1891,  by  the  Teacher  Co.  We  write  to  say  to  our 
brother  and  sister  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
that  as  we  understand  it  school-room  observations  are 
still  in  order,  and  if  any  editor  or  editress  can  find  a 
school-room  containing  fifty  small  bottles  filled  with 
seeds,  we  know  of  no  law  to  prevent  him  or  her  from 
visiting  such  a school  and  then  publishing  his  or  her 
observations,  provided  proper  precautions  are  taken 
as  to  the  language  used.  If  you  give  a list  of  the 
seeds  of  thirty  of  the  bottles,  the  usual  number  listed, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  “No.  1 corn”  and  “No. 
30  cloves”  as  The  Teacher  Co.,  of  51  East  9th  St., 
New  York  have  the  exclusive  right  to  this  particular 
form  by  virtue  of  their  recent  copyright. 


PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TEACHING. 


By  K.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  II'. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER  XV. — MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 
SECTION  I. — THINGS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

I1  Guard  against  prejudice  on  entering  a school. 

21  Do  not  allow  your  pupils  to  direct  their  own 
studies. 

3*  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  too  many  things. 

4*  Never  attend  to  extraneous  business  in  school 
hours. 

5l  Avoid  making  excuses. 

6*  Never  compare  one  child  with  another. 

7l  Avoid  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  a dull  child. 

81  Never  lose  patience  when  parents  unreasonably 
interfere  with  your  plans. 

91  Never  make  the  study  of  the  Bible  a punishment. 
101  Ride  no  “hobbies”  in  teaching. 

1*  A new  plan  or  an  experiment  in  teaching  may 
succeed. 

Is  Because  of  its  novelty. 

23  Because  of  the  teacher’s  interest. 

2*  A hobby  is  a new  or  experimental  plan  carried 
too  far. 

3*  Some  hobbies  are 
l3  Concert  recitations. 

23  Oral  instruction. 

33  Favorite  branches. 

SECTION  II. — THINGS  TO  BE  PERFORMED. 

I1  Convince  your  scholars  by  your  conduct  that  you 
are  their  friend. 

21  Take  special  care  that  the  school-house  and  its 
appendages  are  kept  in  good  order. 

31  When  scholars  do  wrong,  it  is  sometimes  best  to 
withhold  immediate  reproof. 

41  Be  accurate. 

51  Cultivate  a pleasant  countenance. 

61  Study  to  acquire  the  art  of  aptly  illustrating  a 
difficult  subject. 

71  Take  advantage  of  unusual  occurrences  to  make  a 
deep  moral  or  religious  impression. 

1 2 Example  I. 

22  Example  II. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — THE  REWARDS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

I1  Intellectual  growth. 

21  Moral  growth. 

31  Consciousness  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

41  Witnessing  the  constant  growth  of  mind  among 
his  pupils. 

51  Consciousness  of  being  engaged  in  a useful  and 
honorable  calling. 

61  Grateful  remembrance  of  his  pupils  and  their 
friends. 

71  The  approval  of  Heaven. 

81  Pay  or  money. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— NOTES  ON  THE  TEACHER’S  AUTHORITY 
AND  RIGHTS. 

I1  Prerogatives  of  the  school  board. 

2l  Prerogatives  of  the  principal  or  superintendent. 
31  Prerogatives  of  the  teacher. 

41  Decisions  on  some  important  points. 

I2  Who  decides  what  branches  are  to  be  taught 
and  what  text-books  are  to  be  used? 

22  Who  decides  what  branches  a pupil  shall  study? 
3*  May  the  board  insist  upon  regularity  of  attend- 
ance? 

4*' May  a teacher  bar  the  door  against  a tardy  pu- 
pil? 

5*  May  the  teacher  require  a written  excuse  for 
absence? 

(5*  Who  may  expel? 

7s  Who  may  suspend? 
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8*  On  what  conditions  may  a teacher  punish  a pu- 
pil for  offenses  committed  on  the  way  to  or  from 
school  or  even  at  home? 

9*  What  authority  has  a teacher  over  a pupil  who 
is  past  twenty-one  years  of  age? 

10*  May  a pupil  be  detained  after  school  hours? 

11*  Who  decides  in  regard  to  religious  exercises? 

12*  About  making  contracts. 

13*  If  the  board  close  the  school  on  account  of  an 
epidemic,  may  the  teacher  collect  pay  for  the 
lost  time? 

14*  Is  it  the  teacher’s  duty  to  attend  to  the  janitor’s 
work? 

15*  On  what  grounds  and  to  what  extent  may  a 
teacher  inflict  corporal  punishment? 

CHAPTER  XV. — QUESTIONS. 

1.  Does  a poor,  ragged,  dirty-faced  pupil  deserve 
as  much  attention  as  a rich,  neatly-clothed, clean-faced 
one?  Why? 

2.  Has  the  teacher  the  legal  right  to  say  what 
branches  a pupil  shall  study?  Should  the  teacher 
yield  all  this  ground  voluntarily  ? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  value  of  a course  of 
study  should  be  measured  by  the  number  of  studies  in 
it * 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  changing 
our  common  schools  to  universities,  where  children, 
before  they  pass  from  the  years  of  their  babyhood,  are 
to  grasp  (?)  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences? 

5.  If  a teacher  has  a small  school  should  he 
work  as  hard  as  though  he  had  a larger  one? 

6.  The  time  you  visited  Mr.  A’s  school  and  he 
made  so  many  excuses  and  spoke  so  unfavorably  of 
his  predecessor,  was  your  good  opinion  of  him  and  his 
school  bettered  any? 

7.  What  two  dangers  in  comparing  one  pupil 
with  another? 

8.  Nearly  all  dull  children  have  a certain  char- 
acteristic by  means  of  which  they  may  be  stimulated. 
What  is  it? 

9.  Do  you  know  of  a teacher  who  has  a hobby  f 
What  is  your  hobby  * What  is  the  basis  of  education- 
al epidemics  % 

10.  “Love  only  is  the  loan  of  love.”  Explain. 

11.  Should  teachers  be  held  responsible  for  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  our  school-houses, 
school-desks,  out-buildings,  school  books,  etc.?  Why? 

12.  Would  you  have  much  confidence  in  a book- 
keeper, who  made  frequent  mistakes?  In  a teacher? 
Would  hiding  their  mistakes  increase  your  confidence? 

13.  What  has  self-government  to  do  with  a pleas- 
ant countenance?  Will  trying  to  look  cheerful  help 
to  make  a person  cheerful?  Who  said  “I’ll  try  sir?” 

14.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
teachers  in  illustrating  the  “resistance  of  the  various 
media?”  What  difference  in  price? 

15.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  two  examples 
that  are  given  to  illustrate  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. 

16.  Why  have  so  many  able  teachers  left  the  pro- 
fession so  soon?  Is  pay  or  money  the  chief  reward  of 
the  teacher?  Name  eight  rewards. 

17.  In  what  ways  may  a teacher  properly  improve 
himself  intellectually?  By  studying  medicine? 

18.  What  is  one  evidence  of  a teacher’s  growth  in 
moral  power? 

19.  Many  occupations  yield  more  money  than 
teaching.  Name  at  least  three  that  to  engage  in  you 


would  be  unwilling  to  quit  teaching. 

20.  Who  was  Confucius?  Socrates?  Seneca? 
Aristotle?  Plato?  Roger  Ascham?  John  Milton? 
Francke?  Pestalozzi?  Arnold? 

21.  Is  it  always  wise  for  a teacher  to  insist  on 
his  legal  rights? 

CIVIL  GO  VERNMENT.-  NO  V EM  BE  It. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

One  from  each  town.  When  more?  Elected  by 
people  for  two  years,  one  half  being  chosen  each  year. 
When  will  your  supervisor  be  chosen,  in  an  odd  num- 
bered year  or  an  even  numbered  year? 

Duties. — They  are  the  custodians  of  the  property 
of  the  county.  Audit  bills  against  the  county.  Levy 
the  county  tax  not  to  exceed  f per  cent,  on  assessed 
valuation.  When  more?  Prepare  and  publish  a fis- 
cal statement.  Fix  the  salaries  of  all  county  officers 
except  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Prosecute 
and  defend  suits  in  which  the  county  is  a party.  Se- 
lect grand  and  petit  jurors.  (Describe  the  selection  of 
a jury.  Explain  venire,  panel.)  Equalize  assessments 
of  property  in  the  various  towns.  Create  new  towns 
and  change  boundaries  of  old  towns. 

Salary. — -What  compensation  does  your  super- 
visor receive?  If  you  don’t  know,  ask  him.  Who  is 
your  supervisor? 

Meetings. — The  meetings  of  the  county  board 
must  be  held  with  open  doors.  The  annual  meeting 
is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September.  The 
meeting  for  equalization  of  taxes  is  held  on  the  second 
Monday  in  July.  Proceedings  of  every  meeting  must 
be  published. 

County  Commissioners. 

In  counties  not  under  township  organization 
the  duties  of  the  county  board  are  performed  by 
three  commissioners. 

EXECUTIVE. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  county  are  the  circuit 
clerk,  coroner,  state’s  attorney,  and  surveyor  chosen 
at  the  same  election  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  county  clerk,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  sheriff,  and  treasurer  elected  on  the  “off 
year.”  They  are  all  chosen  by  the  people  for  four 
years.  The  treasurer  and  sheriff  are  ineligible  to  re- 
election  in  less  than  4 years.  Why?  Besides  the 
above,  in  counties  having  a population  of  60,000  or 
more  there  is  chosen  a county  recorder;  the  duties  of 
recorder  in  counties  under  60,000  fall  to  the  circuit 
clerk.  In  counties  having  more  than  70,000  inhabi- 
tants a probate  judge  and  a probate  clerk  are  chosen. 
In  counties  having  a population  of  less  than  70,000 
these  duties  devolve  upon  the  county  judge  and  coun- 
ty clerk.  The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  is 
regulated  by  a state  law.  (What  is  it?)  The  salaries 
of  the  other  officers  are  fixed  by  the  county  board. 
See  duties  of  board,  supra. 

Duties. 

1.  Of  Circuit  Clerk. 

[a]  Attends  session  of  circuit  court  and  keeps  a 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

[b]  Issues  summonses,  subpoenas,  and  other  pro- 
cesses of  the  court. 

[cl  Keeps  accounts  of  cost  of  suits  in  circuit  court. 

[ dl  Is  recorder  of  deeds. 
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2.  Of  Coroner. 

[a]  To  hold  inquest  on  information  of  the  death 
of  any  person  in  county  from  violence,  accident,  or 
undue  means  and  to  keep  a record  of  such  inquest. 

[b]  To  arrest  any  person  implicated  in  murder 
and  hold  him  for  trial  or  examination. 

[c]  Act  as  sheriff  during  the  inability  of  that  of- 


ficer. 


3.  Of  State's  Attorney. 


[a]  The  legal  adviser  of  county  officers. 

[bj  The  attorney  for  the  count)  or  the  county 
officers  in  suits  in  which  they  are  involved. 

[c]  To  cause  the  arrest,  indictment,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  offenders  against  state  laws. 

4.  Surveyor. 

Makes  surveys  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 


$ 


Keeps  a record  of  his  surveys  open  to  the 

public. 

5.  County  Clerk. 

Is  clerk  of  county  court. 

Is  clerk  of  county  board. 

Is  custodian  of  the  bonds  of  various  officers. 
Issues  marriage  licenses. 

The  county  clerk  and  two  justices  of  the  peace 
canvass  the  vote  of  the  county  after  each  general 
election.  What  is  a general  election?  Computes  the 
tax  to  be  paid  by  each  person,  and  furnishes  books  to 
the  collectors  showing  amount  of  tax  due  from  each 
person. 

* 6.  County  Treasurer. 

[a]  He  is  the  custodian  of  the  money  paid  into 
the  county  for  taxes,  etc. 

[bj  Must  keep  a complete  record  of  the  business 
of  his  office.  His  books  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public  at  all  times. 

[c]  Make  report  to  the  county  board  at  each  of 
its  regular  meetings.  Twice  each  year  the  board  set- 
tles with  the  treasurer. 

7.  Sheriff. 

[a]  To  attend  the  sessions  of  the  circuit  and 
county  courts. 

[b]  Convenes  and  adjourns  court  when  ordered 
so  to  do  and  preserves  order  in  the  court. 

[c]  Serves  writs.  What  is  a warrant?  An  exe- 
cution? A subpoena?  A summons? 

[d]  Preserve  the  peace. 

fe]  Custodian  of  court  house  and  jail. 

[fj  Appoints  deputies  for  whose  action  he  is 
responsible. 

8.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

[a]  Examine  bonds  of  township  treasurer  and 
when  approved  to  pay  over  to  that  officer  all  moneys 
and  securities  belonging  to  his  township. 

[b]  Apportions  the  school  fund  among  the  dif- 
ferent townships. 

[c]  Keeps  account  of  all  sales  of  common  school 
lands  of  his  county  and  of  all  money  received,  loaned, 
or  paid  out. 

[d]  Report  to  county  board  at  its  September 
meeting. 

[e]  Make  such  a report  to  state  superintendent 
as  that  officer  may  request. 

[f]  Hold  examinations  at  least  every  three  months. 

[gj  Conduct  annually  a teachers’  institute  which 

shall  continue  in  session  at  least  five  days. 

[h]  Visit  the  schools. 


[ i]  To  make  an  annual  examination  of  the  books, 
papers,  and  accounts  of  the  various  township  treasu- 
rers. 

For  judicial  duties  see  judicial  department. 

JUDICIAL. 

Vested  in  county  judge  and  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  each  chosen  for  four  years. 

Duties. 

1.  Of  County  Judge. 

[a]  To  preside  over  the  county  court. 

What  cases  come  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
ty court? 

[b]  To  act  as  probate  judge  in  counties  of  less 
than  70,000  inhabitants.  What  business  is  transact- 
ed in  the  probate  court? 

2.  Of  County  Superintendent. 

[a]  To  advise  teachers  and  school  officers. 

[bj  To  decide  all  questions  submitted  to  him 
concerning  the  schools  of  his  county,  such  decision 
subject  to  appeal  to  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Who  are  the  present  incumbents  of  the  various 
county  offices  in  your  county? 


AN  EGG  EXERCISE. 

By  J.  F.  Wicks,  Decatur,  III. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  last  afternoon  of  each 
week  pass  off  lively,  agreeably,  and  profitably,  yet 
bring  in  a change  from  the  usual  order  of  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  say  the  subject  we 
will  use  for  Friday  afternoon  will  be  “Eggs.” 

Let  each  member  of  the  school  hunt  up  at  least 
one  question  about  an  egg  and  hand  to  the  teacher 
by  Thursday  night. 

The  teacher  then  will  arrange  the  questions  in 
order  to  be  asked  and  if  possible  place  on  blackboard. 

Each  one  is  interested  to  see  if  his  or  her  question 
is  answered  correctly  and  seldom  if  ever  does  a sub- 
ject handled  in  this  manner  fail  to  secure  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  topic  under  discussion.  For  illus- 
tration take  the  following  queries  on  eggs: 

EGGS. 

1.  What  shape  are  they? 

2.  What  kinds  do  you  know? 

3.  What  are  the  parts  called? 

4.  What  chemical  properties  do  these  parts  pos- 
sess? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  soft  shelled  eggs? 

6.  How  many  eggs  do  chickens  lay? 

7.  Do  all  lay  the  same  number? 

8.  What  kind  of  chickens  are  the  best  layers? 

9.  Do  birds  of  the  same  kind  generally  lay  the 
same  number? 

10.  What  bird  only  lays  one  egg? 

11.  What  bird  lays  only  three  eggs? 

12.  What  bird  lays  the  largest  egg?  How  large? 

13.  What  bird  lays  an  egg  weighing  over  three 
pounds? 

14.  Do  all  birds  lay  daily? 

15.  What  other  animals  besides  birds  lay  eggs? 

16.  Do  snakes  lay  eggs? 

17.  Does  feeding  chickens  egg-shells  make  them 

lay? 
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18.  In  what  different  places  are  eggs  laid? 

19.  What  birds  lay  blue  eggs?  Speckled? 

20.  What  birds  lay  in  other  nests  than  their  own? 

21.  What  animal  or  insect  lays  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs? 

22.  Is  there  an  insect  which  hatches  eggs  only  in 
thirteen  and  seventeen  years? 

23.  How  are  eggs  hatched? 

24.  What  is  ain  incubator?' 

25.  What  degree  of  temperature  will  hatch  eggs? 

26.  How  long  does  it  take  chicken  eggs  to  hatch? 
Duck?  Goose? 

27.  Can  you  make  a hen  sit? 

28.  Can  they  be  kept  from  sitting? 

29.  What  birds  sit  on  the  nest  by  turns? 

30.  What  insect  sits  on  eggs  to  hatch  them? 

31.  How  does  the  young  “chick”  get  out  of  the 
shell? 

32.  How  did  Columbus  make  an  egg  stand  on 

end? 

33.  Which  end  of  the  egg  contains  the  air  bubble? 

34.  What  is  the  use  of  the  air  bubble? 

35.  What  were  called  “Nuremburg  Eggs?” 

36.  What  are  fish  eggs  called? 

37.  Can  artificial  eggs  be  made? 

38.  Can  you  break  an  egg  on  your  forehead? 

39.  Can  you  crush  one  placed  endwise  in  your 
hands? 

40.  How  can  eggs  be  kept  fresh? 

41.  How  can  eggs  be  tested  to  see  if  they  are 
good? 

42.  Can  the  sex  of  eggs  be  told? 

43.  Where  did  the  custom  of  coloring  Easter 
eggs  originate? 

44.  How  do  taxidermists  fix  eggs  to  keep  them? 

45.  What  is  the  most  healthful  way  to  cook  eggs? 

46.  What  is  an  omelet? 

• 47.  Should  eggs  be  sold  by  the  pound? 

48.  Where  would  you  look  for  mosquito  eggs? 

49.  How  can  an  egg  be  put  in  an  ordinary  bottle 
without  breaking  egg  or  bottle? 

50.  How  far  must  a man  travel  to  pick  up  100 
eggs  and  deposit  them  in  a basket  one  at  a time,  the 
eggs  to  be  placed  in  a straight  line  one  yard  apart? 

51.  At  what  age  will  hens  begin  to  lay? 

52.  Where  is  Egg-land? 

53.  What  part  of  the  chicken  breaks  off  as  soon 
as  hatched? 

54.  When  must  a hen  be  set  in  order  to  raise 
speckled  chickens? 

55.  What  birds  are  great  egg  eaters? 

56.  What  is  a nest  egg? 

57.  Which  end  of  a good  egg  is  warm? 

58.  What  was  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Egg? 

59.  Are  two  eggs  a couple? 

60.  How  many  dozen  eggs  make  a case?  How 
protected  from  breaking? 

61.  What  are  insect’s  eggs  called? 

62.  What  male  bird  gathers  eggs  together  and 
hatches  them? 

63.  What  insect  lays  an  egg  with  a door  to  it? 

64.  What  are  oyster  eggs  called? 

65.  What  is  egg-nog? 

66.  Name  the  largest  animal  produced  from  an 

egg- 

67.  A woman  in  counting  eggs  said,  “I  always 


had  one  over  when  I counted  them  by  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  5's* 
or  6’s.  How  many  had  she? 

68.  What  animal  moves  its  eggs  as  the  tempera^ 
ture  changes? 

69.  What  is  an  egg-race? 

70.  How  break  a dog  of  sucking  eggs? 

The  editor  will  give  a year's  subscription  to  The 
School  News  to  the  person  answering  the  greatest 
numer  of  these  “eggsactly.”  Send  all  answers  to  Mr, 
W icks.  _ _ . 

GEOGRAPHY.— FOURTH  YEAR, 

The  work  outlined  for  the  month  in  the  Course 
of  Study  is  the  study  of  the  New  England  States. 
Do  not  assign  lessons  by  pages  from  a text-book,  but 
do  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  ignoring  the 
book.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  use  and  gather 
thought  from  the  text-book  in  geography.  Train 
your  pupils  to  read  the  geography  understandinglv. 
Many  lessons  in  the  geography  may  be  used  as  read- 
ing lessons.  Study  topically  and  methodically. 
Teach  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  geographical 
names.  See  that  your  pupils  get  a correct  mental 
picture  of  the  map,  but  do  not  confine  yourself  to  lo- 
cation alone.  Geographical  names,  like  other  words, 
should  suggest  ideas.  The  following  contains  about 
what  should  be  taught  of  the  map  of  New  England. 
Pupils  should  learn  to  tell  what  and  where  and  for 
what  noted  in  connection  with  each  name: 


1 Passamaquoddy 

30  Portland 

2 Penobscot 

31  Augusta 

3 Casco 

32  Bangor 

4 Massachusetts 

33  Manchester 

5 Cape  Cod 

34  Concord 

6 Buzzards 

35  Nashua 

7 Narragansett 

36  Portsmouth 

8 Long  Island  Sound 

37  Burlington 

9 Ann 

38  Montpelier 

10  Cod 

39  Butland 

11  White 

40  Boston 

12  Green 

41  Cambridge 

13  Katahdin 

42  Lynn 

14  Saddle  Back 

43  Salem 

15  Holyoke 

44  Lowell 

16  Tom 

45  Plymouth 

17  Wachusett 

46  Worcester 

18  Washington 

47  Springfield 

19  St.  John 

48  Providence 

20  St.  Croix 

49  Newport 

21  Penobscot 

50  New  Haven 

22  Kennebec 

51  Hartford 

23  Merrimac 

52  New  London 

24  Connecticut 

53  Bridgeport 

25  Housatonic 

54  Norwich 

26  Grand 

55  Grand  Menan  . 

27  Moosehead 

56  Mt.  Desert 

28  Winnipeseogee 

57  Nantucket. 

29  Champlain 

58  Martha’s  Vineyard 

59.  Block 

When  the  month’s  work  is  completed  each  pupil 

should  be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  correctly  all  of 
above  terms.  Have  some  neat  written  work  at  every 
recitation  and  pupils  will  learn  to  spell  the  names. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Different  text-books  may  be  used  by  pupils  of  the 
same  class  without  inconvenience.  In  fact  there  is 
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much  to  be  gained  by  having  a variety  of  text-books 
in  the  same  school  if  pupils  are  trained  to  get  and 
give  to  the  class  important  facts  from  their  several 
books.  The  following  items  of  interest  about  the 
New  England  States  are  taken  from  a number  of  ge* 
ographies.  They  will  interest  your  pupils. 

The  highest  mountain  peak  ih  New  England  is 
Mt.  Washington. — Barnes.  (How  high  is  Mt.  Wash- 
ington? Compare  with  peaks  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.) 

II. 

The  building  on  Mt.  Washington  occupied  by 
the  United  States  Signal  Service  is  fastened  to  the 
rocks  by  means  of  heavy  chains  to  secure  it  against 
the  terrific  winter  tempests. — Butler. 

III. 

New  Hampshire  has  but  eighteen  miles  of  sea- 
coast. — Butler. 

IV. 

More  cutlery,  rubber  goods,  watches,  sewing  ma- 
chines. and  clocks  are  made  in  Connecticut  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States. — Butler. 

V. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  maple-sugar  are  made 
in  Vermont  every  year. — Swinton. 

VI. 

Maine  has  a greater  number  of  good  harbors  than 
anv  other  state  in  the  Union. — Warren. 

VII. 

V ast  beds  of  beautiful  marble  are  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Vermont. — Warren. 

VIII. 

Rhode  Island  has  but  three  cities — Providence, 
Newport,  and  Pawtucket.  The  latter  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1885. — Warren. 

IN. 

The  coast  of  Maine  measured  in  a straight  line 
from  Kittery  to  Quoddy  Head  is  about  220  miles,  but 
measured  along  the  shore  line  is  nearly  2500  miles. — 
Butler. 

X. 

There  are  more  than  1500  lakes  in  Maine. — Butler. 

XI. 

The  oak  growing  in  New  Hampshire  is  unsur- 
passed for  carriage-building  and  is  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  countrv. — Butler. 

XII. 

There  are  but  two  cities  in  Vermont — Burling- 
ton and  Vergennes.  The  capital  is  not  a city. — But- 
ler. 

XIII. 

More  than  one-half  the  boots  and  shoes  used  in 
this  countrv  are  made  in  Massachusetts. — Barnes. 

XIV. 

The  farm  products  are  hay,  potatoes,  grain,  and 
vegetables.  Thousands  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  reared  on  the  fine  pastures.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  cheese  are  made;  and  from  the 
sheep  many  bags  of  fine  wool  are  sheared  every  year. 
—Barnes. 

XV. 

The  streams  which  flow  from  the  highlands  are 
used  to  turn  the  mill-wheels  and  all  over  New  Eng- 
land thousands  of  factories  have  been  built. — Butler. 


XVI. 

Takbn  together  the  New  England  States  are  not 
so  large  as  Kansas-. — N lies-. 

xviit 

Tons  And  tohs  of  golden  blitter  are  sent  from 
the  farms  to  Boston  and  other  large  cities.— Niles. 

XVIII. 

The  granite  of  New  Hampshire,  the  marble  and 
slate  of  Vermont,  and  the  sandstone  of  Connecticut 
must  not  be  forgotten  while  we  use  slates  in  school  or 
whetstones  on  the  farm. — Niles. 

XIX. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  ship-building  in  New 
England.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  on  the  - coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts. — Harper. 

XX. 

Great  quantities  of  ice  are  cut  in  winter  on  the 
rivers  and  ponds  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  sent  in  vessels  to  countries  where 
no  ice  forms. — Harper. 

XXI. 

The  chief  exports  are  manufactured  articles, 
dairy  products,  lumber,  granite,  and  ice.  The  chief 
imports  are  breadstuifs  and  provisions,  coal  and  raw 
material,  especially  iron,  cotton,  and  wool. — Swinton. 

XXII. 

The  fisheries  of  the  New  England  States  produce 
a greater  revenue  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States. — Butler. 

XXIII. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  boast  of 
so  great  a variety  of  industries  as  the  New  England 
States. — Barnes. 

XXIV. 

Boston  is  the  chief  leather-goods  market  in  the 
world. — Butler. 

XXV. 

More  jewelry  is  made  in  Providence  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Union. — Butler. 

XXVI. 

Bangor  is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  marts  in 
the  world. — Swinton. 

XXVII. 

Most  of  the  pins  used  in  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  at  Waterbury  and  Birmingham,  Conn. 
— Sivinton. 

XXVHI. 

The  great  national  armory  of  the  United  States 
is  located  at  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  fifteen  thousand  rifles  per  month.  All  parts 
of  the  Springfield  rifle  are  made  by  machinery,  and 
each  rifle  requires  five  hundred  distinct  operations  be- 
fore it  is  completed. — Swiriton. 

XXIX. 

New  Bedford  is  the  most  important  whaling 
port  in  the  world. — Butler. 

XXX. 

Lake  Chariiplain  is  about  125  miles  long.  The 
wild  animals  of  this  region  are  deer,  moose,  and  black 
bear.  The  wolf,  panther,  and  beaver,  formerly  com- 
mon, are  now  seldom  seen. — Butler. 

XXXI. 

The  “thorough-brace”  stage  coaches  manufactur- 
ed in  Concord  are  used  all  over  the  United  States. — 
Butler. 
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XXXII. 

The  cotton-mills  of  Lowell  contain  more  than 
one  million  spindles. — Barnes. 

XXXIII. 

Fall  River  is  the  foremost  city  in  the  United 
States  in  the  extent  of  its  cotton  manufactures. — 
Barnes. 

XXXIV. 

Waterbury  contains  the  largest  brass  foundries 
in  the  United  States. — Barnes. 


LANGUAGE.— SECOND  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  year  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  is  as  follows: 

LANGUAGE. — Conversational  lessons  about  stories  in  readers. 
Reproduction  of  stories.  Teach  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of 
nouns;  correct  use  of  a and  an,  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  has  and 
have,  seen  and  saw,  etc.,  in  sentences.  Continued  careful  practice 
in  the  U6e  of  capitals  and  terminal  marks.  Use  of  comma  in  a seriee 
and  in  direct  address.  Teach  use  of  capitals  in  names  of  days  of  the 
week  and  months  of  the  year,  and  further  as  found  in  the  reader. 

The  teacher  should  take  up  a definite  part  of  this 
work  each  month  and  give  special  attention  to  it;  oth- 
erwise a part  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  year  may 
be  omitted.  We  suggest  that  during  the  present 
month  pupils  be  taught  the  correct  use  of  a and  an, 
is  and  are,  in  sentences. 

THE  USE  OF  a AND  an  IN  SENTENCES. 

L 

Have  a number  of  objects  at  hand,  that  may  be 


handled  by  pupils,  as: 
knife 

hat 

apple 

awl 

nut 

slate 

egg 

ink-stand 

pen 

chair 

orange 

eraser 

book 

watch 

apron 

ax 

Let  each  pupil  take  an 

object  and  tell  1 

has,  thus: 

1st  pupil. — “I  have  a knife.” 

2d  pupil. — ‘T  have  an  apple.” 

3d  pupil. — “I  have  a nut.” 

4th  pupil. — “I  have  an  egg.” 

Some  pupils  will  say  “I  have  got  a knife”  instead 
of  “I  have  a knife.”  This  error  should  be  corrected 
and  exercises  of  this  kind  repeated  until  pupils  cease 
to  say  “have  got”  for  “have.”  But  the  lesson  in 
hand  is  to  teach  the  use  of  a and  an.  If  pupils  make 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  these  words  in  above  sentences, 
have  the  errors  corrected  by  other  members  of  the 
class.  After  the  sentences  have  been  given  orally, 
have  them  written  upon  the  slates  or  blackboard,  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  correct  use  of  a and  an. 

IL 

As  another  exercise,  let  pupils  write  upon 
slates,  first  telling  what  he  has  and  afterward  telling 
what  each  of  his  classmates  has,  thus: 

I have  a knife. 

John  has  an  apple. 

Lucy  has  a nut. 

Robert  has  an  egg. 

Mary  has  a pen. 

Teacher  should  notice  that  each  pupil  uses  a and 
an  correctly  in  this  work. 


III. 

Have  pupils  look  at  a picture  or  a number  of  pic- 
tures in  their  reader,  each  one  naming  in  a sentence 
some  object  that  he  sees,  thus: 

1st  pupil. — “I  see  a tree.” 

2d  pupil. — “I  see  an  owl.” 

3d  pupil. — “I  see  a bam.” 

4th  pupil. — “I  see  an  ox.” 

See  that  all  pupils  use  a and  an  correctly  in  these 
sentences.  At  another  time  the  sentences  may  be 
written. 

IV. 

Let  pupils  tell  what  they  saw  on  their  way  to 
school,  thus: 

1st  pupil. — “I  saw  a horse.” 

2d  pupil. — “I  saw  an  engine.” 

3d  pupil. — “I  saw  a wagon.” 

4th  pupil. — “I  saw  an  orchard.” 

Some  pupils  will  say  “I  seen”  instead  of  “I  saw,” 
but  if  above  exercise  is  repeated  a few  days,  all  will 
learn  to  use  the  form  “I  saw.”  In  this  exercise  as 
before  see  that  a and  an  are  correctly  used. 

The  exercises  above  require  pupils  to  observe  or 
think  and  to  express  their  thoughts.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  greater  part  of  the  child’s  training  in 
language  should  be  the  expression  of  thought.  Many 
teachers  see  nothing  in  language  work  beyond  the 
“filling  of  blanks,”  which  is  often  done  in  a mechani- 
cal way,  and  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  child. 
However,  some  work  of  that  kind  may  be  given  ju- 
diciously. 

V. 

Write  a number  of  sentences  upon  the  black- 
board to  be  copied  by  pupils,  blanks  to  be  filled  with 
a or  an,  thus: 

1.  Henry  has large  ball. 

2.  I heard owl  hoot. 

3.  The  man  drives ox  with whip. 

4.  old  blind  man  asked  for drink. 

5.  I want shovel, ax,  and rake. 

Have  pupils  tell  why  they  use  an  or  a in  each 

blank. 

VI. 

Select  and  make  a list  of  the  common  names  giv- 
en in  the  first  and  second  readers.  Place  a few  of 
these  upon  the  blackboard  each  day  and  have  pupils 
use  a or  an  before  each  one. 


pair 

room 

ear 

answer 

hive 

cow 

arm 

elephant 

ball 

ostrich 

Have  pupils  tell  in  each 

case  why  they  use  a or  an. 

In  like  manner  teach  the  use  of  is  and  are  dur- 
ing this  month. 

PARKER 'S  LEAFLETS 

FOR  SUPPLEMEN- 

TARY  READING. 

Carmi,  White  Co.,  III.,  July  27,  1891. 

I used  your  leaflets  for  supplementary  reading — 
The  American  Flag,  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  and 
The  Village  Preacher  in  the  Monticello  ( Piatt  Co.) 
institute.  I am  using  one-half  of  what  was  left  over 
there  in  this  the  White  County  meeting.  The  idea  is 
a “hit.”  I think  you  will  have  numerous  calls  for 
the  leaflets  in  these  counties  this  fall. 

T.  C.  Clendenen. 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 


The  work  for  tire  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  includes  two  very  important  topics,  viz.: 

1.  Food  and  Drink. 

2.  Digestion  and  Absorption. 

The  general  health  and  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual depends  to  a g« eater  or  lass  extent  upon  his 
food  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Even  young  pupils  can  understand  and  should  be 
taught  to  observe  the  laws  of  hygiene  of  digestion. 
In  the  study  of  foods  and  digestion  develop  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

1.  Why  food  is  needed. 

2.  Why  more  than  one  kind  of  food  is  needed. 

3.  Difference  in  kind  and  quantity  of  food  eat- 
en by  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  and  one  of  the  po- 
lar regions. 

4.  Why  food  is  cooked;  importance  of  being 
well  cooked. 

5.  Object  of  digestion. 

6.  Organs  of  digestion — give  location,  descrip- 
tion, and  function  of  each  one. 

r Mouth 
Pharynx 

Alimentary  j Oesophagus 
Canal  ] Stomach 

I Small  Intestine 
^ Large  Intestine 


Organs 
of  J 
Digestion 


j Teeth 


(Incisors 
I Canines 
"]  Bicuspids 
(^Molars 


Accessory 

Organs 


I Salivarv  { Parotid 
1 Glands  Sub-maxillary 
j WandS  { Sub-lingual 

Liver 
j Pancreas 
l Lacteals  and  Veins 


7.  Fluids,  used  in  digesting  the  food — give  name 
and  use  of  each  kind  and  tell  by  what  organ  it  is  se- 
creted. 

('  Saliva 

Fluids  j Gastric  Juice 
of  Bile 

Digestion  Pancreatic  Juice 
(^Intestinal  Juice 


8.  Steps  or  processes  of  digestion— explain 
how  each  one  is  performed  and  its  purpose. 

[ Mastication 
| Insalivation 

Steps  of  Dige.tkm-1  gggSSSSm. 

J Chylification 
(^Absorption 

9.  In  the  study  of  mastication  have  pupils  ob- 
serve the  shape  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals,  as 
the  horse,  the  cat,  the  squirrel,  man.  By  examining 
the  teeth  of  an  animal  what  may  be  determined  about 
its  food? 

10.  How  a mouthful  of  food  is  digested: 

(a)  It  is  first  masticated — that  is,  chewed  and 
mixed  with  the  saliva. 


(b)  Then  it  is  swallowed,  parsing  through  the 
oesophagus  to  the  stomach. 

(c)  There  it  is  acted  upon,  and  a part  of  it  di- 
gested by  the  gastric  juice. 

(d)  It  is  then  passed  into  the  small  intestine, 
where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  fluid, 
and  the  intestinal  juice. 

(e)  The  digested  food  is  then  absorbed  by  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

(f)  The  greater  portion  of  the  food  is  next  passed 
through  the  liver,  where  hurtful  substances  are  re- 
moved. 

(g)  A smaller  portion  is  carried  through  the  tho- 
racic duct  and  emptied  into  a vein  near  the  heart.  - 
Kellogg. 

11.  Take  up  each  of  the  following  rules  of  di- 
gestion (given  by  Stowell)  and  explain  why  it  should 
be  observed. 

(a)  Eat  slowly. 

(b)  Eat  at  regular  hours. 

(c)  Be  cheerful  at  the  table. 

(d)  Do  not  eat  between  meals. 

(ei  Chew  the  food  thoroughly. 

(f)  Never  eat  just  before  going  to  bed. 

(g)  Never  eat  after  the  appetite  is  satisfied. 

(h)  Do  not  wash  down  the  food  with  too  much 
drink. 

(i)  Avoid  too  severe  exercise  after  a hearty  meal. 

(j)  Do  not  study  for  an  hour  after  a hearty  meal. 

(k)  Avoid  iced  water  and  iced  drinks  at  meal-time. 

(l)  Avoid  too  much  sugar  or  sweet  food;  it  is 
likely  to  ferment  in  the  stomach, 

(m)  Be  cheerful;  have  a clear  conscience;  take 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise;  and  you  will  lead  a hap- 
py life,  and  have  “a  healthy  body.” 

12.  Classify  foods — first  into  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  and  have  pupils  make  as  large  lists  as 
they  can  of  each  kind. 

13.  Classify  foods  into  nitrogenous,  carbonace- 
ous and  mineral. 

! Nitrogenous 
Carbonaceous 
Mineral 

14.  Speak  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  to  digest.  The  following  table 


given  by  Stowell  will  be  of  interest: 

Easy  of  Digestion.  h.  m. 

Rice,  boiled 1.00 

Apples,  sweet,  raw 1.30 

Milk 2.00 

Cabbage,  raw 2.00 

Oysters,  raw 2.30 

Potatoes,  baked 2.30 

Chicken,  boiled 2.45 

Eggs,  soft  boiled 3.00 

Custard,  baked 3.00 

Beef,  broiled 3.00 

Moke  Difficult. 

Potatoes,  boiled 3.30 

Oysters,  fried 3.30 

Eggs,  hard  boiled 3.30 

Pork,  broiled 3.30 

Beef,  fried 4.00 

Cheese 4.00 

Cabbage,  boiled 4.30 

Duck,  wild,  roasted 4.30 
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.4.80 

Pork,  roasted. 5.15 

15.  The  following  in  reference  to  salt  will  inter- 
est your  pupils. 

Animals  will  travel  long  distances  to  obtain  salt. 
Men  will  barter  gold  for  it;  indeed,  among  the  G-allas 
and  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  brothers  will  sell 
their  sisters,  husbands  their  wives,  find  parents  their 
children  for  salt.  In  the  district  of  Accra,  on  the  gold 
coast  of  Africa,  a handful  of  salt  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  upon  earth  after  gold,  and  will  purchase  a slave  or 
two.  Mungo  Park  tells  us  that  with  the  Mandingoes  and 
Bambaras  the  use  of  salt  is  such  a luxury  that  to  say 
of  a man  “he  flavors  his  food  with  salt,”  it  is  to  imply 
that  he  is  rich;  and  children  will  suck  a piece  of  rock- 
salt  as  if  it  were  sugar.  No  stronger  mark  of  respect 
or  affection  can  be  shown  in  Muscovy  than  the  send- 
ing of  salt  from  the  tables  of  the  rich  to  their  poorer 
friends.  In  the  book  of  Leviticus  it  is  expressly 
commanded  as  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  that 
every  oblation  o’f  meat  upon  the  altar  shall  be  season- 
ed with  salt,  without  lacking;  and  hence  it  is  called 
the  Salt  of  the  Covenant  of  God.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  used  salt  in  their  sacrificial  cakes;  and 
it  is  still  used  in  the  services  of  the  Latin  church — 
the  “ parva  mica,”  or  pinch  of  salt,  being  in  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism,  put  into  the  child’s  mouth,  while 
the  priest  says,  “Receive  the  salt  of  wisdom,  and  may 
it  be  a propitiation  to  thee  for  eternal  life.”  Every- 
where and  almost  always,  indeed,  it  has  been  regarded 
as  emblematical  of  wisdom,  wit,  and  immortality. 
To  taste  a man’s  salt,  was  to  be  bound  by  the  rites  of 
hospitality  and  no  oath  was  more  solemn  than  that 
which  was  sworn  upon  bread  and  salt.  To  sprinkle 
the  meat  with  salt  was  to  drive  away  the  devil,  and 
to  this  day,  nothing  is  more  unlucky  than  to  spill  the 
salt. — Letheby  on  Food. 

16.  Effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
organs  of  digestion. 

search  questions  in  physiology.  {Continued). 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  different  text  books 
at  their  command  on  physiology;  much  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  cyclopedias  also.  A 
few  queer  queries  given  occasionally  will  increase  the 
interest  in  this  study.  About  five  questions  similar 
to  the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
on  Monday  morning  to  be  answered  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. 

41.  Why  are  raw  ham  and  raw  sausages  danger- 
ous? 

42.  What  mineral  do  we  eat  that  is  poison  to 
fowls? 

43.  What  part  of  the  blood  and  of  the  body  is 
water? 

44.  What  service  do  plants  render  to  animals? 

45.  In  what  months  are  oysters  best? 

46.  What  is  the  chief  food  in  China  and  India? 

47.  What  vegetable  stands  first  in  usefulness? 

48.  If  compelled  to  live  on  a single  article  of 
diet,  which  would  be  the  best? 

49.  What  does  the  word  parotid  mean? 

50.  Why  is  the  thoracic  duct  so  called? 

51.  What  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  does 
not  contain  salt? 

52.  What  amount  of  meat  can  an  Esquimau  eat 


in  a day? 

53.  AVhy  are  our  teeth  not  all  of  the  same  shape? 

54.  How  much  saliva  is  poured  into  the  mouth 
of  an  adult  «ach  day? 

55.  What  is  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  stom- 
ach of  an  adult? 

56.  How  was  the  time  required  for  various  kinds 
of  food  to  digest  ascertained? 

57.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  liver? 

58.  What  quantity  of  bile  is  secreted  each  day? 

59.  How  many  fluids  are  used  in  digesting  the 
food,  and  what  quantity  of  them  are  secreted  in  a 
day? 

60.  How  many  villi  are  therein  the  human  body  ? 

61.  How  large  is  the  thoracic  duct? 

62.  What  amount  of  water  does  the  body  need 
each  day? 

63. ’ What  is  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  in- 
testines? 

64.  How  many  teeth  in  the  first  set?  In  the  sec- 
ond set? 

65.  How  long  is  the  oesophagus? 

66.  Why  is  vomiting  more  easily  induced  in  in- 
fants than  in  adults? 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 

41.  Raw  ham  and  raw  sausages  are  dangerous 
because  they  often  contain  a little  worm,  called  the 
trichina,  which  causes  a severe  disease  in  those  who 
eat  them.  The  trichina  is  killed  by  thorough  cook- 
ing.— Smith. 

42.  The  only  mineral  we  eat  by  itself  is  salt.  It 
is  a great  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  it.  It 
helps  digestion,  and  is  very’  necessary  in  the  body. 
Some  animals  need  it  as  much  as  men.  The  cattle 
on  the  western  plains  will  go  a long  distance  to  find 
a salt  spring.  It  is  poison  to  fowls. — Smith. 

43.  When  we  remember  that  about  eight-tenths 
of  the  blood  is  water,  and  that  about  seven-tenths 
of  the  whole  body  is  water,  and  that  we  are  losing 
water  constantly  through  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  and 
the  kidneys,  we  can  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  us. 
We  can  bear  to  go  without  food  better  than  to  be  ne- 
prived  of  water. — Smith. 

44.  One  great  business  of  plants  is  to  take  air 
and  minerals  into  themselves,  and  make  them  into 
food  for  animals. — Smith. 

45.  It  is  a good  rule  to  eat  oysters  only  in  the 
months  that  have  an  r in  them. — Smith.  Have  your 
pupils  make  a list  of  the  months  that  have  an  r in 
them. 

46.  Many  millions  of  the  human  family  live  on 
rice.  It  is  the  chief  food  in  China,  India,  and  some 
other  countries. — Smith. 

47.  No  vegetable  is  used  more  generally  in  the 
civilized  world  than  the  potato.  It  is  a native  of 
North  America,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  become 
the  chief  food  of  great  numbers  of  people.  No  other 
vegetable  is  so  light  and  delicate. — Smith. 

48.  If  compelled  to  live  on  a single  article  of  diet, 
milk  would  be  the  best,  because  it  contains  every  one 
of  the  different  classes  of  food- stuffs,  and  is  usually 
easy  of  digestion. — Hills. 

’ 49.  The  word  parotid  means  “near  the  ear.” — 
Mills. 
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50.  The  thoracic  duct  is  so  called  because  its 
course  is  chieily  in  the  back  part  of  the  chest  or  tho- 
rax.— 31  ills. 

51.  Salt  is  found  in  every  tissue  in  the  body  ex- 
cept the  enamel  of  the  teeth.— Stowell. 

52.  An  Esquimau  can  eat  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  meat  a day,  besides  a large  quantity  of  fat. 
An  Arctic  explorer  says  he  saw  an  Esquimau  eat 
thirty-five  pounds  of  meat  and  several  tallow  candles 
in  the  eourse  of  a single  day. — Stowell . 

53.  Our  teeth  are  of  various  shapes  because  they 
have  different  kinds  of  work  to  perform.  The  front 
ones  are  sharp  for  cutting,  hence  called  incisors;  while 
the  back  ones  are  large  and  uneven  for  grinding,  and 
these  are  called  molars.—  Stowell. 

54.  From  one  to  three  pints  of  saliva  are  poured 
into  the  mouth  of  an  adult  each  day.— Stowell. 

55.  The  stomach  of  an  adult  is  nearly  a foot  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. — Stowell. 

56.  The  time  required  for  foods  to  digest  was  as- 
certained by  a Dr.  Beaumont,  who  experimented  upon 
one  of  his  patients.  This  patient,  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
had  an  opening  from  the  surface  of  the  body  directly 
into  the  stomach,  as  a result  of  a gun-shot  wound. 
Food  could  be  introduced  through  the  opening  into 
the  stomach,  and  the  whole  process  of  digestion  could 
thus  be  carefully  studied. — Stowell. 

In  1822,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a Canadian  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Fur  Company,  was  accidental- 
ly shot  in  the  left  side.  Two  years  after,  the  wound 
was  entirely  healed,  leaving,  however,  an  opening 
about  two  and  a half  inches  in  circumference  into  the 
stomach.  Through  this  the  mucous  membrane  pro- 
truded, forming  a kind  of  valve  which  prevented  the 
discharge  of  food  but  could  be  readily  depressed  by 
the  finger,  thus  exposing  the  interior.  For  several 
years  he  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  a skil- 
ful physician,  who  experimented  upon  him  by  giving 
various  kinds  of  food,  and  watching  their  digestion 
through  this  opening.  By  means  of  these  observa- 
tions, and  others  performed  on  Katherine  Kutt,  a 
woman  who  had  a similar  aperture  in  the  stomach, 
we  have  4ery  important  information  as  to  the  digest- 
ibility of  different  kinds  of  food. — Steele. 

57.  In  an  adult  the  liver  weighs  between  three 
and  four  pounds.— Stowell. 

58.  About  two  and  a half  pints  of  bile  are  secret- 
ed each  day. — Stowell. 

59.  There  are  five  fluids  used  in  digesting  the 
food,  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  twenty 
pounds  of  these  juices  are  secreted  every  twenty-four 
hours. — Stowell. 

60.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  four  mil- 
lions of  villi  in  the  human  body. — Stowell. 

61.  The  thoracic  duct  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
slate  pencil. — Stowell. 

62.  About  three  pints  of  water  are  needed  daily 
to  dissolve  the  food  and  carry  it  through  the  circula- 
tion, to  float  off  waste  matter,  to  lubricate  the  tissues, 
and  by  evaporation  to  cool  the  system.  It  also  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  body.  A man 
weighing  154  pounds  contains  100  pounds  of  water, 
about  12  gallons — enough,  if  rightly  arranged,  to 
drown  him. — Steele. 

63.  The  small  intestine  is  about  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  twenty  feet  long.  The  large  intestine  is 


twice  as  large,  and  five  feet  in  length. — Jolumnot. 

64.  There  are  twenty  teeth  in  the  first  set  and 
thirty- two  in  the  second.  Very  old  persons  sometimes 
have  a third  set  of  teeth.  - Johonnot. 

65.  The  oesophagus  is  about  nine  inches  long.  — 
Kellogg. 

66.  In  the  infant  the  stomach  is  almost  perj>en- 
dicular  at  times,  hence  vomiting  is  easily  induced.  - 
Walker. 


SPELLING. 

R.  0.  Johnson,  lllnesborough,  111. 

If  your  pupils  can  spell  the  list  of  words  given  in 
the  October  number  of  School  News,  let  them  try 


the  following  list: 

1 catarrh 

2 bazaar 

3 myrrh 

4 sturgeon 

5 legend 

6 rhythm 

7 extraordinary 

8 skein 

9 heinous 

10  intercede 

11  supersede 

12  deleble 

13  indelible 

14  ignitible 

15  vilify 

16  changeable 

17  recommend 

18  reducible 

19  noticeable 

20  pendant 

21  pendent 

22  luscious 

23  illegible 

24  eligible 

25  recipe 

26  emanant 

27  eminent 

28  imminent 

29  immanent 

30  grandeur 

31  centuries 

32  organization 

33  origination 

34  guitar 

35  phlegm 

36  singeing 

37  emigrate 

38  immigrate 

39  cemetery 

40  seminary 

41  gesture 

42  receipt 

43  stereoscope 

44  Winnipeseogee 

45  glaciers 

46  restaurant 

47  Katahdin 

48  access 

49  excess 

50  ruffian 


51  retrieval 

52  embarrass 

53  toughen 

54  erysipelas 

55  malady 

56  remedy 

57  species 

58  specialty 

59  valet 

60  massacre 

61  Piscataqua 

62  chivalry 

63  weird 

64  laudanum 

65  pageant 

66  tierce 

67  malleable 

68  diaphragm 

69  ancestry 

70  paralytic 

71  machinery 

72  dissension 

73  descension 

74  anonymous 

75  synonymous 

76  sovereign 

77  foreigner 

78  diseased 

79  deceased 

80  fatigue 

81  leisure 

82  intelligence 

83  immediately 

84  allowed 

85  diaeresis 

86  colony 

87  enamel 

88  miscellaneous 

89  insatiable 

90  apparel 

91  guaranty 

92  glycerine 

93  sermon 

94  fictitious 

95  remembrance 

96  precedence 

97  omission 

98  breve 

99  hyphen 
100  colonel 
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SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINES  FOR  TEACHING 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  It,  H.  Bunsen. 

In  drawing  up  these  outlines  it  was  indeed  not 
my  idea  to  lay  down  new  rules  for  teaching,  the  his- 
tory of  our  or  any  other  country,  but  I thought  that 
there  might  perhaps  be  some  of  my  fellow-teachers, 
who  had  seen  with  me  the  defects  in  our  present  way 
of  teaching  history,  and  who  would  welcome  some 
suggestions  in  that  line. 

Definition. — History  of  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try from  its  feeble  beginnings  to  its  present  greatness: 
Three  grades  of  work: 

I.  Stories  from  American  history. 

(a)  Told  or  read  by  teacher;  reproduced  as  part 
of  the  oral  or  written  language  work. 

(b)  Read  by  pupils  as  supplementary  reading. 
Facts  and  incidents  of  local  history. 

II.  Consecutive  reading  of  an  outline  history 

(not  for  recitation). 

Object. — To  learn  the  course  of  events,  discover- 
ies, settlements,  separation  from  England,  extension 
of  territory  and  settlement,  inventions,  the  civil  war; 
to  induce  thoughtful  reading. 

During  this  reading  fix  some  date,  associate  some 
name  with  each  prominent  event. 

At  close  of  reading  gather  up  results  in  form  of 
tables,  diagrams,  etc. 

III.  Topical  study  and  recitation. 

(a)  Make  topic  suggestive,  etc. 

How  America  became  known  to  Europeans. 

(b)  Introduce  methodical  plan  of  study. 

(c)  Induce  pupil  to  gather  information  from 
many  sources. 

(d)  Derive  lesson  from  event;  by  digression;  by 
suggestion. 

(e)  Use  review  to  group  events  into  continuous 
narrative. 

General  suggestions. 

1.  In  all  grades  of  work  localize  events  by  means 
of  maps  and  plans. 

2.  Make  cause  and  result  of  events  prominent. 

3.  Use  biography  to  teach  moral  lessons;  cour- 
age, self-denial,  fidelity  to  trust,  perseverance,  patriot- 
ism, humanity. 

Study  of  a war. 

1.  Parties. 

2.  Cause. 

3.  Occasion. 

4.  Campaigns. 

5.  Results;  immediate  and  remote. 

Study  of  campaigns: 

1.  Plan. 

(a)  Forces  and  commander. 

(b)  Objective  points ; what  and  why? 

(c)  Route;  what  and  why? 

2.  Movements. 

3.  Decisive  battles. 

4.  Results. 

Study  of  an  Administration: 

1.  Political  issues. 

2.  Political  changes. 

3.  Industrial  changes. 

4.  Foreign  relations. 

5.  Extension  of  territory  and  settlements. — Tri- 
State  School  News. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

The  fallowing  questions  were  u^ed  for  the  examination  of  Princi- 
pals of  Grammar  Schools  and  Assistants  in  High  Schools,  Chicago, 
June  30,  1801.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  by  teachers  who  art' 
aspiring  to  higher  positions. 

theory  of  tbaching. — Time , one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

1.  Of  what  use  is  a knowledge  of  the  history  of 
education  to  the  teacher?  Give  some  specifications. 

2.  Mention  four  or  five  educational  authors, 
with  the  chief  features  of  their  works. 

3.  When  and  how  should  the  study  of  technical 
grammar  commence?  What  has  brought  the  study 
into  such  general  disrepute? 

4.  The  principal  duties  of  the  principal  of  a 
school?  Should  he  teach,  and  why? 

5.  What  are  the  points  in  good  reading?  How 
attained? 

6.  Of  what  does  psychology  treat?  How  is  ped- 
agogy  to  be  studied? 

7.  Some  important  present  tendencies  of  educa- 
tional thought.  What  do  you  think  of  them? 

8.  Why  should  a teacher  be  examined  in  branch- 
es which  she  does  not  intend,  or  expect  to  teach? 

HISTORY  and  literature.  -Time,  one  hour  ami 
twenty  minutes. 

1.  About  how  much  money  was  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  expenses  of 
last  year?  From  what  sources  did  that  revenue  come? 
Mention  the  general  heads  under  which  the  money 
was  expended. 

2.  Give  some  reasons  why  Marathon  is  called 
“one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.” 

3.  Mention  some  laws  that  are  landmarks  in  Ro- 
man history. 

4.  The  Phoenicians. 

5.  Gladstone — two  of  his  most  important  politi- 
cal acts  and  their  results. 

6.  In  what  does  the  greatness  of  a poet  lie?  Ex- 
plain, or  illustrate,  your  answer. 

7.  Which  are  some  of  the  best  pedagogical  novels? 
State  clearly  the  aim  of  two  of  them. 

8.  Comment  on  some  Greek  classic.  Avoid 
text-book  generalities,  and  show  that  you  write 
through  familiarity  with  the  work. 

9.  Mention  some  works  of  Parkman,  Prescott, 
Bryce,  J.  R.  Green,  Guizot. 

10.  How  do  you  explain  the  change,  in  Macbeth 
and  in  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tragedy? 

mathematics. — Time , two  hours. 

(Take  ratio  of  Circumference  to  Diameter  =3J.) 

1.  One  hundred  spherical  bullets  one- half  inch 
in  diameter  are  placed  in  a cylindrical  cup  4 inches 
in  diameter  and  5 inches  deep.  How  much  water 
will  the  can  hold  beside  the  bullets? 

2.  Tne  radius  of  a sphere  is  13  inches.  Find  the 
area  of  the  small  circle  12  inches  from  the  center  of 
the  sphere. 

3.  Upon  each  side  of  a square  and  within  it,  a 
semi-circumference  is  described,  making  four  leaf- 
shaped figures.  What  is  the  area  of  the  four  figures 
if  the  square  is  14  inches  on  a side? 

4.  The  circumference  of  the  base  of  a right  cir- 
cular cone  is  a,  and  its  altitude  is  m.  Indicate  all 
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sofveV°r^  ^°r  dnd*n^  tbe  ^eral  surface.  Need  not 

5.  Explain  the  reason  of  the  rule  for  finding  the 
characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a whole  number. 

6.  How  many  signals  can  be  made  of  six  lights 
ot  different  colors  displayed  singly,  or  any  number  at 
a time,  side  by  side? 

7.  When  is  one  quantity  said  to  vary  directly, 

and  when  inversely  as  another?  3 

8.  Solve:  (1)  **+  ;r/-|-2/*=:86 

Q t k JV  2**+2*y+  /*— 97 

„„„  9'  • * u°.ught  bonds  at  as  many  per  cent,  below 
par  as  is  their  rate  of  interest,  and  found  that  my  in- 
come was  1-6  per  cent.  better  than  the  rate  of  the 
bond.  Required  the  rate  of  the  bond. 

10-  Th*Bum  of  flve  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression is  30,  and  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
extremes  is  96.  Required  the  numbers. 

science.  Time,  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

t0  the  laW  that  li(luids  a^ 
expanded  by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold?  Describe 
what  occurs  when  a pond  freezes  over,  and  state  what 

descriptTon8100  °f  DatUre  may  be  learned  from  the 

,.2‘  regards  the  production  and  transmission 
ot  light,  how  are  bodies  divided? 

the  lJhat  Yould  be  the  lengtb  of  the  month  if 
the  moon  were  twice  as  far  away  as  now?  (Two  dec- 
imal places  in  the  answer!)  1 

tion  t r^a\ne  th^  °/ganS  of  vegetation  andreproduc- 
hzationJlantS’  and  descnbe  the  Process  of  plant  ferti- 

On  what  ground  is  the  animal  kingdom  di- 
vided into  branches?  Name  the  branches. 

6.  Distinction  between  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  rocks,  with  illustrations. 

7.  Write  the  chemical  symbols  of  the  constituents 
of  air,  water,  calcium,  chloride,  and  define  the  kinds 
of  chemical  analysis. 

otip  hv  J^.entl0n  a geologic  change  produced  bv  ice; 
°“eby  ^ater[ °iie  hy  air5  one  due  to  vegetation;  one 
produced  by  hifman  agency. 

of  alL„«^eS^raPh°n  the  P6miCi0US 

an,!1.0'  tK  parvagraph  on  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
tlThe  mtad  “g  itB  re“i0n  t0'  or 


theory  OF  TEACHING.  Time,  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

„r  loweStHgrLirM  ™ ^ ^ teaCh  ln  the  tet- 

grade?  Wha‘  nUmber  WOrk  Would  ^ou  do  in  the  first 

^hatis  a principal’s  work  with  regard  to 
cadets?  borne  advantages,  or  evils  of  the  system? 

the  teacher^  What  i^psychology?^ 

Mention  four  or  five  eminent  educators,  and 
the  school's  haS  d°ne  t0  advancethe  interests  of 

refl.H6.inJVhaiedUCati0nal  paPers’  or  books  have  you 
read  during  the  year,  and  to  what  purpose?  ^ 
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7.  Name  four,  or  five  other  books  you  have  read  i 
state  with  what  benefit. 

8.  “Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream, 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.” 

Give  the  subject,  the  verb,  its  object  and  its  mod- 
ifiers. What  is  not  as  it  seems? 

MODERN  HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. — Time, 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

• }'  'Vbo  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  accord- 

ing to  the  Constitution?  How  close  is  the  connection 
between  citizenship  and  the  right  of  suffrage? 

I?  2‘  o iS  meant  by  the  Eastern  Question  in 
^urope?  What  war  grew  out  of  this  question?  Why 
did  England  enter  into  that  war?  3 

■ -4.  i.  ."What  is  the  Australian  ballot  system?  What 
is  its  object? 

t4t'  .^bi?bis  the  more  remarkable,  the  growth  of 
the  United  Stetes,  or  of  Russia,  in  the  Nineteenth 
century  r Why? 

5.  What  State  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Italy?  Of  the  Empire  of  Germany?  Who 
was  Cavour?  Moltke?  Richelieu?  * 

Venice  DeSCribe  the  trial  scene  in  the  Merchant  of 

7.  Quote  not  more  than  fifteen  lines  from  your 

favorite  poet.  J 

8.  Comment  on  one  of  his  best  poems.  (Do  not 

quote  general  criticisms  on  the  author.)  V 

. 9\  J Mention  five  English  works,  more  than  a cen- 

tury old,  that  are  read  by  general  readers  to-day.  Bv 
whom  written?  J 3 

10.  (Take  one  of  these:)  Analysis  of  a book  or 
an  essay,  written  by  John  Fiske,  by  Edward  O Free- 
man, by  Thackeray,  by  Miss  Muloch. 

science. — Time,  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

1.  If  a barometer  were  carried  up  to  a point 
where  it  read  15  instead  of  30  inches,  how  much  of 
the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  above  it 

■ 2'  ^hat  are  feezing  mixtures?  On  what  prin- 
ciple do  they  operate?  ^ 

•n  ?•  . ,An  arg«ment  tending  to  prove  that  the  sun 
will  m time  be  extinguished. 

,,  ?■'  YYbat  is  meant  by  assimilation  in  plant  life? 
Mention  three  modes  of  reproduction  among  plants 
of  prey  DeSCnbe  the  Peculiarities  of  structure  of  birds 

6.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  order  of  crea- 
tion  m the  animal  kingdom,  judging  from  the  “testi- 
mony of  the  rocks?” 

, ?•  . State  the  difference  between  chemical  and 

physicM  change.  Write  a simple  chemical  formula, 
and  tell  what  it  means. 

rPi*tL  7Tite  l ParagraPb  on  alcohol  and  narcotics  in 
relation  to  the  human  system. 

* uWJlte.  a paragraph  on  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body,  including  at  least  three  points. 

i°.  Describe  the  process  of  recalling  a forgotten 
name.  Define  unconscious  cerebration,  and  give  an 
example  of  it.  ® an 

mathematics.  Time,  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

(Take  Ratio  of  Circumference  to  Diameter=3|.) 
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1.  A dressed  piece  of  timber  is  8 inches  by  6 
inches,  and  10  feet  long.  Indicate  all  the  work  for 
finding  the  longest  straight  line  that  can  be  passed 
through  the  timber.  Need  not  solve. 

2.  A given  square  has  an  area  of  196  sq.  in. ; on 
the  upper  and  lower  sides  and  within  it,  are  described 
semi-circumferences.  What  is  the  area  of  the  square 
not  included  in  the  semi- circles? 

3.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two 
diagonals  of  a parallelogram  equals  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  four  sides. 

4.  The  diameter  of  the  larger  of  two  concentric 
circles  is  15  inches;  of  the  smaller,  8 inches.  What  is 
the  area  of  the  space  between  the  two  circumferences? 

5.  The  perimeter  of  the  base  of  a right  quadran- 
gular pyramid  is  m\  the  altitude,  p ; the  apothegm  of 
the  base,  s.  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  the  pyra- 
mid? 

6.  Rationalize  the  denominator  and  find  the 
numerical  value  of 

2-vr 
2+V  2 

7.  Find  a fraction  such  that  the  denominator 
exceeds  the  square  of  half  the  numerator  by  unity, 
and  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the 
numerator  and  denominator  is  64. 

8.  In  how  many  years  will  a dollars  at  m per 
cent.,  produce  as  much  interest  as  b dollars,  in  x years 
at  l per  cent.?  Explain. 

9.  A sculptor  purchased  two  cubical  blocks  of 
marble  for  $2880  at  $5  per  cubic  foot.  The  length  of 
the  two  together  was  12  feet.  Find  the  length  of 
each. 

10.  Solve:  (a)  x*-\~y*  29 

x*— y*  21 

(6)  xy=10. 

ORAL  GEOGRAPHY.— THIRD  YEAR. 

Pupils  are  to  be  given  an  idea  of  a map.  See 
the  suggestions  for  the  month’s  work  in  the  Course 
of  Study.  The  following  selected  from  De  Graff's 
Development  Lessons  is  suggestive: 

1.  Review  previous  work  thoroughly. 

2.  Lay  slate  on  table,  and  draw  on  it  a map  of 
the  top  of  table,  using  terms  North , East , South,  and 
West,  and  semi-cardinal  points  as  well,  when  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Hold  slate  in  a vertical  position,  and  apply 
terms  as  before. 

4.  Transfer  picture  of  top  of  the  table  to  the 
board  on  north  side  of  the  room,  and  apply  terms  as 
before. 

5.  Have  child  state:  The  line  representing  north 
side  of  the  table  is  placed  at  the  top  (North). 

The  line  representing  east  end  of  the  table  is 
placed  at  the  right  hand  (East). 

The  line  representing  west  side  of  the  table  is 
placed  at  the  left  hand  (West). 

The  line  representing  the  south  side  of  the  ta- 
ble is  placed  at  the  bottom  (South). 

6.  Children  may  use  the  term  map,  and  may  state: 

The  top  of  this  map  is  North. 

The  right-hand  side  is  East. 


The  left-hand  side  is  West. 

The  bottom  is  South. 

7.  May  now  lead  children  to  see  that  a picture  of 
an  object  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  object, 
and  yet  be  a true  picture  so  long  as  it  has  the  same 
form  or  shape.  This  prepares  the  way  for  teaching 
children  to  draw  to  a scale. 

8.  If  children  have  not  had  size  lessons,  the  teach- 
er will  develop  idea  of,  and  teach,  yard,  foot , inch. 
This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  yard  into  three 
equal  parts,  or  three  feet.  Then  divide  the  foot  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  and  take  one  of  these  equal  parts 
for  an  inch. 

9.  Children  may  now  measure  the  floor  of  school- 
room, and  draw  a map  of  it  on  the  board  on  north 
side  of  the  room,  representing  the  north  side  of  the 
room  by  the  top  line,  east  side  by  right-hand  line, 
west  side  by  left-hand  line,  and  south  side  by  bottom 
line.  Drill  on  these. 

10.  As  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  the  floor  the 
full  size  on  the  board,  the  children  must  be  taught 
that  they  may  draw  one  inch  to  represent  one  foot,  or 
to  represent  three  feet,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  Any  break  in  the  straight  line  of  the  side  of 
the  room  may  be  shown  by  a similar  break  in  straight 
line  of  the  map,  representing  that  side. 

12.  The  position  of  desks  and  other  objects  must 
be  indicated  in  the  map. 

13.  Let  pupils  locate  objects,  first  in  the  school- 
room and  then  on  the  map  —“first  the  object  and  then 
the  picture.” 

14.  Let  pupils  give  the  directions  between  the  ob- 
jects, taken  two  and  two,  and  then  between  their  rep- 
resentatives on  the  map— thus  passing  from  the  real 
objects  to  the  map. 

15.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
room;  of  a farm. 


EASY  QUESTIONS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

1.  In  what  town,  county,  state,  country  do  you 

live? 

2.  Who  is  the  Governor  of  your  state? 

3.  Who  is  President  of  the  United  States?  ; 

4.  In  what  part  of  your  town  is  your  schoolhouse 
situated? 

5.  In  what  direction  from  your  home  is  vour‘ 
school? 

6.  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  from  your  home  to 
your  school? 

7.  In  what  direction  is  the  nearest  large  town  or 
city  from  your  house? 

8.  In  what  direction  does  the  front  door  of  your 
school-house  face? 

9.  How  many  feet  wide  is  your  school-room? 

10.  Which  is  wider,  the  school-room  or  the  road  in 
front  of  the  school-house? — Goldth waite's  Geograph-  ' 
ical  Magazine. 


SOME  GENERAL  HINTS  ON  THE  TEACHING 
OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Rely  on  maps  and  outlines,  not  on  the  text- 
book. 

2.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics,  never  by  pages. 
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3.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions  and  fur- 
nish examples  within  their'own  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

4.  Let  each  pupil  give  in  his  own  language  all 
the  information  he  has  secured  on  the  subject. 

5.  At  the  close  of  a recitation  have  the  pupils 
tell  what  has  been  brought  out  during  the  lesson. 

6.  Emphasize  all  new  facts  and  connect  them 
with  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

7.  Insist  that  each  pupil  keep  a note-book. 

8.  Talk  as  little  during  the  lesson  as  possible; 
let  the  subject  be  unfolded  and  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils. 

9.  Make  your  questions  and  answers  as  you 
would  in  conversation;  eschew  the  lecture  style  of 
teaching. 

10.  Have  plenty  of  reference  books,  use  them 
freely,  and  encourage  your  pupils  to  consult  them. 

11.  Hold  this  always  before  your  mind — you  are 
to  teach  your  pupils  to  study  a country  in  the  light  of 
its  advantages  as  an  abode  for  man. 

12.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a,  review  of  the  pre- 
ceding lesson.  Frequently  have  this  review  a written 
exercise. 

13.  Have  progressive  maps  made,  to  be  filled  in 
as  the  lessons  proceed. 

14.  Encourage  individual  work;  assign  subjects 
to  different  pupils  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  les- 
son. 

15.  Strive  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  your  pu- 
pils a glowing  pride  in  their  own  country. — Gold- 
th/mite's  Geographical  Magazine. 


EMINENT  PERSONS  BORN  IN  NOVEMBER. 

One  or  two  minutes  daily  may  be  spent  this  month 
[in  learning  some  important  facts  about  persons  born 
in  November. 

Nov.  1,  1619,  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

“ 1,  1795,  James  K.  Polk. 

“ 3,  1794,  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

^ “ 5,  1818,  Benj.  F.  Butler. 

“ 8,  1831,  “Owen  Meredith”,  Edward 

Robert  Bulwer-Lytton. 

“ 10,  1483,  Martin  Luther. 

“ 10,  1728,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

“ 11,  1837,  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

“ 13,  1761,  Sir  John  Moore. 

“ 14,  1803,  Jacob  Abbott. 

“ 15,  1738,  William  Herschel. 

“ 15,  1730,  Baron  Steuben. 

“ 16,  1811,  John  Bright. 

“ 18,  1810,  Asa  Gray. 

“ 19,  1831,  James  A.  Garfield. 

“ 22,  1820,  Geo.  Eliot. 

“ 23,  1804,  Franklin  Pierce. 

“ 26,  1731,  William  Cowper, 

“ 29,  1816,  M.  R.  Waite. 

“ 29. 1832,  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

“ 29,  1811,  Wendell  Phillips. 

“.  30, 1835,  “Mark  Twain, ”S.  L.  Clements. 
“ 30,  1667,  Jonathan  Swift. 

In  some  schools  where  pupils  are  not  well  ad- 
vanced, perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  omit  some  of  above 
names.  To  a person  well  versed  in  geography,  the 
name  of  a place  suggests  to  his  mind  its  location  and 


something  of  importance  connected  with  it;  to  him 
who  is  well  informed  the  name  of  a prominent  person 
should  suggest  where  and  when  he  lived  and  for  what 
he  was  noted.  It  is  not  necessary  that  pupils  commit 
to  memory  the  exact  date  of  birth  of  prominent  persons; 
to  know  what  William  Cullen  Bryant  did  or  said  to 
make  mankind  wiser  or  better  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  to  know  that  he  was  born  Nov.  3, 1794. 


ARITHMETIC.— FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  study  of  the  month  is  division.  Generally 
long  division  is  very  difficult  for  beginners,  but  by  us- 
ing the  following  plan  it  is  made  plain  and  easy. 
Take  the  following  problem: 

Divide  325425  by  15. 

First  have  pupils  write  out  a table  of  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  divisor  by  each  of  the 
nine  digits,  thus: 

15X1=15 

15X2=30 

15X3=45 

15X4=60 

15X5=75 

15X6=90 

15X7=105 

15X8=120 

15X9=135 

Then  write  the  dividend  with  the  divisor  at  the 
left  as  usual. 

15  | 325425  | 21695 
30 

25 

15 


104 

90 


142 

135 


75 

75 

By  comparing  the  products  in  the  table  with  each 
partial  dividend  the  pupil  sees  immediately  what  to 
write  for  the  quotient  figure.  The  multiplications  are 
already  made,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  beside  the  time 
spent  in  preparing  the  table  gives  the  pupil  a review 
in  multiplication.  Whether  the  divisor  is  small  or 
large  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  prepare  the 
table  of  products  before  beginning  to  divide,  and  to 
continue  this  until  long  division  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 


SECOND  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  NUMBER. 

By  Norman  R.  Curtis,  Bushton,  111. 

(Continued  from  October.) 

STEPS  I.,  n.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  AND  VI. 

(For  these  steps  see  first  year’s  work  in  October 
number.) 

Begin  work  with  number  eleven.  First  teach  the 
children  the  combinations  that  make  up  eleven.  They 
first  know  eleven  as  ten  and  one.  Have  them  find  the 
twos  in  eleven.  They  can  do  this  readily  enough  at 
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this  stage  of  the  work.  They  will  tell  you  that  in 
eleven  there  are  five  twos  and  one  over;  three  threes 
and  two  over;  two  fours  and  three  over;  two  fives 
and  one  over;  one  six  and  five  over;  one  seven  and 
four  over;  one  eight  and  three  over;  one  nine  and  two 
over;  one  ten  and  one  over,  and  eleven  ones.  Teach 
combinations  of  other  numbers  to  twenty. — Drill, drill. 

LESS  STORIES. 

Have  the  children  take  ten  sticks  and  taking 
away  the  whole  number  say  “ten  less  ten  leaves  noth- 
ing.” (It  is  supposed  that  by  this  time  the  children 
have  begun  abstracting  of  their  own  accord.) 

Take  number  fifteen  and  with  fifteen  sticks,  take 
one  away  saying  “fifteen  less  one  leaves  fourteen.” 
(Have  children  repeat  both  words  and  performance.) 
Next  take  from  fifteen  two,  saying  “fifteen  less  two 
leaves  thirteen.”  Take  away  three  saying  “fifteen 
less  three  leaves  twelve.”  Take  away  four  saying 
“fifteen  less  four  leaves  eleven.”  Take  away  five 
saying  “fifteen  less  five  leaves  ten.” 

Treat  all  other  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty 
in  a similar  manner.  (Fifteen  is  used  here  only  for 
illustration.)— Drill,  drill. 

AND  STORIES. 

Take  fourteen  sticks  and  put  with  them  one  more 
saying,  “fourteen  and  one  are  fifteen.”  {Don't  slight 
the  language.)  Take  thirteen  sticks  and  put  with 
them  two  more  saying  “thirteen  and  two  are  fifteen.” 
Take  twelve  sticks  and  put  with  them  three  more  say- 
ing “twelve  and  three  are  fifteen.”  Take  eleven  sticks 
and  put  with  them  four  more  saying,  “eleven  and  four 
are  fifteen.”  Take  ten  sticks  and  put  with  them  five 
more  saying  “ten  and  five  are  fifteen.” 

Treat  other  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  in  a 
similar  manner. — Drill,  drill. 

MEASURING  STORIES. 

Note. — In  this  work  as  each  number  is  taught 
its  symbol  should  be  taught.  In  writing  the  symbol 
of  fifteen,  first  write  the  1 for  the  ten,  and  tell  the  pu- 
pils that  it  represents  ten.  Put  the  5 at  the  right  of 
the  1 telling  the  pupil  that  it  represents  the  five  loose 
sticks. 

Put  fifteen  sticks  on  the  table  and  separate  them 
into  threes  saying  in  “fifteen  there  are  five  threes.” 
Next  separate  them  into  fives  saying  “in  fifteen  there 
are  three  fives.”  Put  sticks  together  and  separate 
them  into  ones  saying  “in  fifteen  there  are  fifteen 
ones.” 

Treat  other  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  in  a 
similar  manner. — Drill,  drill. 

TIMES  STORIES. 

Take  fifteen  ones  of  sticks  saying  “fifteen  ones 
are  fifteen.”  Have  children  repeat  same.  Take  five 
threes  of  sticks  and  put  them  together  saying  “five 
threes  are  fifteen.”  Take  three  fives  of  sticks  and  put 
them  together  saying  “three  fives  are  fifteen.” 

Treat  other  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  in 
a similar  manner. — Drill,  drill. 

FRACTION  STORIES. 

Take  fifteen  sticks  and  separate  them  into  five 
equal  piles.  Tell  the  pupils  that  one  of  the  piles  is 
one-fifth  of  fifteen  sticks.  That  two  of  them  is  two- 
fifths  of  fifteen  sticks;  three  is  three-fifths;  four  is 
four-fifths;  five  is  five-fifths.  Have  them  tell  you  how 
many  in  one-fifth  of  fifteen,  two-fifths,  etc.  Also  have 
them  perform  the  operation  giving  the  oral  language. 


Separate  the  sticks  into  three  equal  piles  and  tell  them 
that  one  of  the  piles  is  one-third  of  fifteen  sticks. 
Have  them  tell  you  how  many  in  one-third  of  fifteen. 
Tell  them  that  two  of  the  piles  is  two-thirds  of  fif- 
teen sticks.  Have  them  tell  how  many  in  two-thirds 
of  fifteen.  Also  speak  of  three  of  the  piles  in  like 
manner.  Separate  the  sticks  into  fifteen  ones.  Tell 
them  that  one  stick  is  one-fifteenth  of  fifteen  sticks, 
two,  two-fifteenths,  etc.  Have  them  tell  how  many 
in  two-fifteenths  of  fifteen,  three-fifteenths,  etc. 
Have  them  show  one-fifteenth  of  fifteen,  two-fif- 
teenths, etc. 

Treat  other  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  in 
a similar  manner. — Drill,  drill. 

STEP  VII. 

(Substit"t«  sign*  where  word®  are  used.— Publisher.) 

SYMBOLS  OF  LESS  STORIES. 


19 — 10  equals  0 15 — 13 
11 — 10  equals  1 15—14 

11 —  11  equals  0 15 — 15 

12— 10  equals  2 16—10 

12—11  equals  1 16—11 

12 —  12  equals  0 16 — 12 

13 —  10  equals  3 1® — 13 

13 — 11  equals  2 16 — 14 

13 — 12  equals  1 16  — 15 

13 —  13  equals  0 16 — 16 

14— 10  equals  4 17 10 

14—11  equals  3 17 n 

14—12  equals  2 17—12 
14 — 13  equals  1 17 13 

14 —  14  equals  0 17 14 

15 —  10  equals  5 17 — 15 
15—11  equals  4 17—16 
15—12  equals  3 17—17 


10  plus  1 equals  11 
10  plus  2 equals  12 
10  plus  3 equals  13 
10  plus  4 equals  14 
10  plus  5 equals  15 
10  plus  6 equals  16 
10  plus  7 equals  17 
10  plus  8 equals  18 

10  plus  9 equals  19 

11  plus  1 equals  12 
11  plus  2 equals  13 
11  plus  3 equals  14 
11  plus  4 equals  15 
11  plus  5 equals  16 
11  plus  6 equals  17 
11  plus  7 equals  18 

11  plus  8 equals  19 

12  plus  1 equals  13 
12  plus  2 equals  14 
12  plus  3 equals  15 
12  plus  4 equals  16 
12  plus  5 equals  17 
12  ulus  6 eauals  18 


equals  2 
equals  1 
equals  0 

equals  6 
equals  5 
equals  4 
equals  3 
equals  2 
equals  1 
equals  0 

equals  7 
equals  6 
equals  5 
equals  4 
equals  3 
equals  2 
equals  1 
equals  0 

AND  STORIES. 


11  equals  7 
i — 12  equals  6 
1—13  equals  5 

14  equals  4 

15  equals  3 
—16  equals  2 
1 — 17  equals  1 

! — 18  equals  0 

10  equals  9 

11  equals  8 
I — 12  equals  7 
—13  equals  6 
1 — 14  equals  5 
> — 15  equals  4 
1—16  equals  3 
1 — 17  equals  2 
—18  equals  1 

19  equals  0 


12  plus  7 

13  plus  1 
13  plus  2 
13  plus  3 
13  plus  4 
13  plus  5 

13  plus  6 

14  plus  1 
14  plus  2 
14  plus  3 
14  plus  4 

14  plus  5 

15  plus  1 
15  plus  2 
15  plus  3 

15  plus  4 

16  plus  1 
16  plus  2 

16  plus  3 

17  plus  1 

17  plus  2 

18  plus  1 


equals  19 
equals  14 
equals  15 
equals  16 
equals  17 
equals  18 
equals  19 
equals  15 
equals  16 
equals  17 
equals  18 
equals  19 
equals  16 
equals  17 
equals  18 
equals  19 
equals  17 
equals  18 
equals  19 
equals  18 


MEASURING  STORIES. 


10  divided  by  1 equals  10 
10  divided  by  2 equals  5 
10  divided  by  5 equals  2 
10  divided  by  10  equals  1 


15  divided  by  1 equals  15 
15  divided  by  3 equals  5 
15  divided  by  5 equals  3 
15  divided  by  15  equals  1 
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11  divided  by 

11  divided  by 

12  divided  by 
12  divided  by 
12  divided  by 
12  divided  by 
12  divided  by 

12  divided  by 

13  divided  by 

13  divided  by 

14  divided  by 
14  divided  by 
14  divided  by 
14  divided  by 


IX  10=10 
1X11=11 
1X12=12 
1X13=13 
1X14=14 
IX  15=15 
lX16=lb 
1X17=17 
1X18=18 
1X19=19 


I equals  11 

II  equals  1 

1 equals  12 

2 equals  6 

3 equals  4 

4 equals  3 

6 equals  2 

12  equals  1 
1 equals  13 

13  equals  1 

1 equals  14 

2 equals  7 

7 equals  2 

14  equals  1 


16  divided 
16  divided 
16  divided 
16  divided 

16  divided 

17  divided 

17  divided 

18  divided 
18  divided 
18  divided 
18  divided 
18  divided 

18  divided 

19  divided 
19  divided 


by  1 equals  16 
by  2 equals  8 
by  4 equals  4 
by  8 equals  2 
•by  16  equals  1 
by  1 equals  17 
by  17  equals  1 
by  1 equals  18 
by  2 equals  9 
by  3 equals  6 
by  6 equals  3 
by  9 equals  2 
by  18  equals  1 

by  1 equals  19 
by  19  equals  1 


TIMES  STORIES. 

4X3= 

4X4= 


2X5=10 
2X6=12 
2X7=14 
2X8=16 
2X9=18 
3X4=12 
3X5= '5 
3X6=18 


5X2= 

5X3= 

6X2= 

6X3= 

7X2= 

8X2= 

9X2= 


10x1=10 

11X1=11 

12X1=12 

13X1=13 

14X1=14 

16X1—15 

16X1=16 

17X1=17 

18X1=18 

19X1=19 


FRACTION  STORIES. 

iV  of  10=7 
A of  10=8 
A of  10=9 
1$  of  10=10 
h of  10=2 
f of  10=4 

Other  numbers  are  treated  in  a similar  manner 
but  for  want  of  the  requisite  number  of  fractions  they 
are  omitted  here. — Editor. 


A of  10=1 
A of  10=2 
A of  10=3 
A of  10=4 
A of  10=5 
A of  10=6 


| of  10=6 
i of  10=8 
l of  10=10 
i of  10=5 
| of  10=10 


CIVIL  GOVERN  ME  NT. —EXTRA. 

By  G.  P.  Randle,  Rosemond,  111. 

Are  you  teaching  civil  government?  If  not,  why 

not? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  boys  and  girls  under  your 
charge  should  be  given  a knowledge  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens  of  this  grand  free  nation  and  this 
noble  commonwealth?  How  will  they  obtain  this 
knowledge? 

Do  you  excuse  yourself  by  saying  that  your  pu- 
pils have  no  text-books  and  that  you  have  no  time  for 
a class  in  this  subject? 

Did  you  ever  have  pupils  read  the  Constitution 
and  interpret  the  language  therein  contained?  The 
following  list  of  words  is  taken  from  an  old  edition  of 
the  Manual  and  Guide.  The  earnest  teacher  will  find 
others. 


requisite 

attained 

citizen 

inhabitant 

taxes 

including 

excluding 

enumeration 

subsequent 

entitled 

executive 

writs 

senator 

composed 

assembled 

expiration 

resignation 

recess 

temporary 

appointments 

president 

divided 

protempore 

exercise 

sole 

impeachment 

sitting 

affirmation 

preside 

convicted 

concurrence 

removal 

disqualification 

honor 

trust 

profit 

liable 

indictment 

judgment 

punishment 

according 

regulations 


returns 

majority 

quorum 


authorized 

compel 

penalty 

proceedings 

behavior 

expel 

journal 

excepting 


constitution 

reconsider 

yea 

domestic 

order 

nay 

tranquillity 

resolution 

entered 

promote 

repassed 

session 

welfare 

disapprove 

compensation 

posterity 

limitation 

services 

ordain 

prescribed 

ascertained 

legislative 

duties 

treasury 

congress 

impost 

treason 

electors 

excises 

belong 

uniform 

credit 

commerce 

naturalization 

bankruptcies 

coin 

foreign 

standard 

weight 

measure 

counterfeiting 

security 

current 

post-office 

post- road 

•science 

author 

inventor 

exclusive 

discovery 

tribunal 

inferior 

piracy 

nation 

marque 

reprisal 

navy 

army 

militia 

insurrection 

invasion 

discipline 

service 

reserving 

prescribed 

cession 

purchased 

magazine 

dockyard 

■fort 

arsenal 

migration 

importation 

admit 

prior 

habeas  corpus 

public 

attainder 

ex-post-facto 

capitation 

census 

exported 

preference 

port 

clear 

consequence 

receipt 

expenditure 

published 

title 

nobility 

king 

prince 

state 

treaty 

alliance 
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breach 

confederation 

privilege 

writ 

respective 

tender 

debate 

debt 

created 

contracts 

emoluments 

import 

continuance 

export 

revenue 

net 

bill 

control 

originate 

' tonnage 

presented 

ship-of-war 

approve 

imminent 

objection 

delay 

proceed 

These  words  were  given 

in  the  old  Manual  for 

work  in  orthography. 

The  following  plan  has  been  used  with  a reason- 
able degree  of  success. 

Place  a few  of  these  words  upon  the  board.  Have 
pupils  pronounce,  spell,  define,  and  where  possible  give 
synonyms.  Be  careful  that  the  synonyms  given  are 
in  keeping  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in 
the  Constitution.  Have  pupils  construct  original 
sentences  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  each  word  and 
be  certain  that  every  word  is  understood.  Have  pu- 
pils read  the  article  of  the  constitution  from  which 
the  words  are  taken  and  then  re-read  and  insert  syno- 
nyms in  place  of  the  given  words.  Then  require  ver- 
batim quotations  of  the  clause  from  which  the  word 
or  words  have  been  taken.  Don’t  make  your  lesson 
too  long  but  see  that  it  is  well  learned  and  constant- 
ly reviewed?  It  is  possible  for  pupils  of  average 
ability  to  be  able  to  say  the  constitution  says — and 
then  tell  just  what  it  says  concerning  different  mat- 
ters. If  you  ask  me  if  I would  have  pupils  commit 
the  Constitution  to  memory,  I ask  would  it  hurt  them 
any  to  do  so? 

I would  not  have  you  neglect  the  whys  as  you 
go  along.  The  reason  for  each  provision  is  very  im- 
portant. 

And  now  why  not  study  the  State  Constitution 
at  the  same  time? 

Our  National  Constitution  provides  that  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  shall  when  elected  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which  they  are  chosen. 

Our  State  Constitution  provides  that  the  senators 
and  representatives  in  the  state  legislature  must  be 
residents  of  the  district  for  which  they  are  chosen. 

A resident  of  Chicago  might  represent  the  Cairo 
constituency  in  the  national  congress  but  he  cannot 
represent  them  in  the  state  legislature.  What  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  from  this  comparison? 

Again,  the  national  constitution  provides  that  at 
the  desire  of  1-5  of  those  present  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

In  the  state  legislature  2-5  of  the  senators  or 
5-153  of  the  representatives  may  cause  the  yeas  and 
nays  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Which  is  the  better  of  these  provisions?  Why 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Thus  in  studying  both  constitutions  at  the  same 
time  both  may  be  better-learned. 

Teach  patriotism.  Teach  the  national  songs. 
The  hope  of  the  nation  is  in  the  public  school. 


OUTLINES  IN  QORDY'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  III. 

PREFACE. 

I1  How  the  book  came  to  be  written. 

21  It  discusses  only  a few  of  the  most  useful  mental 
facts. 

31  Its  style. 

41  Its  purpose. 

CHAP.  I.  AND  II. — THE  BENEFITS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  THE 
TEACHER. 

I1  Reasons  for  studying  Psychology. 

1*  It  develops  the  mind.  Why? 
la  Because  you  cannot  understand  most  of  the 
assertions  of  Psychology  without  thinking.  Il- 
lustration. 

2s  Because  you  cannot  understand  whether  the 
assertions  of  Psychology  are  true  or  not  with- 
out thinking.  Illustration. 

21  A knowledge  of  Psychology  will  make  you  a bet- 
ter teacher. 

1*  What  is  teaching? 

I3  It  is  not  keeping  school. 

23  It  is  not  hearing  recitations. 

33  Definition. 

I4  Development. 

Is  N.  A.  Indians. 

2s  Chinese. 

3B  What  kind  of  development? 

4B  The  teacher  must  have  a mental  picture 
(an  ideal)  of  an  educated  child. 

I6  Illustration.  The  architect. 

26  Must  not  have  the  same  ideal  for  all 
pupils. 

24  Knowledge. 

1B  The  pupil  should  not  learn  everything  in 
the  text-book. 

I6  Somethings  are  not  important. 

26  Somethings  are  useful  for  reference  on- 
ly. Illustration. 

2s  The  pupil  should  learn  some  things  that 
are  not  in  the  text-book. 

35  The  effect  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

31  Psychology  enables  a teacher  to  see  clearly  what 
to  do. 

41  Psychology  enables  a teacher  to  see  clearly  the 
best  method  of  teaching. 

I2  The  method  of  nature — placing  objects  in  new 
relations.  Illustrations. 

2 s The  method  of  mind. 

3*  The  difference  between  a natural  agent  and  the 
human  mind. 

4*  The  school  of  the  far-off  future. 

5*  Comenius. 

6*  Pestalozzi. 

7*  Pupils  having  little  capacity. 

CHAP.  III. — WHAT  IS  PSYCHOLOGY. 

I1  Usual  definition. 

I2  Do  animals  have  souls? 

22  What  is  the  soul?  Dialogue. 

3*  What  is  the  mind? 

48  Modified  definition  of  Psychology . 

I3  Mental  facts. 

I4  Those  which  are  known.  Illustration. 

24  Those  which  are  unknown.  Illustration. 

23  Physical  facts.  Illustration. 

LESSON  IV. — TIIE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

ll  Contract  mental  facts  with  physical  facts. 

21  Are  the  brain,  stomach,  etc.  mental  or  physical 
facts? 

3l  Harvey. 

4l  Descartes. 

51  The  two  differences  between  any  external  object 
and  our  bodies.  Illustration. 
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6'  Conscious  mental  facts  are  compound. 

Is  We  are  conscious  of  the  mental  fact. 

2®  We  are  conscious  of  the  soul  as  experiencing 
the  mental  fact.  u — ~ 

3*  Hume.  . 

7'  Are  unconscious  mental  facts  compound? 


THE  FIRST  CAPITAL  OF  . ILLINOIS . 

By  Miss  Celia  Sale,  Renault,  Illinois. 

Kaskaskia,  known  to  Illinois  history  as  its  first 
capital,  and  supposed  to  be  also  the  oldest  permanent 
European  settlement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Mississippi  River  about  midway  between 
the  mouth  * of  the  Missouri  and* Ohio  Rivers.  When 
first  settled  this  town  was  some  distance  from  the 
Mississippi  River,  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  but  6wing  to  changes  in  the  “great 
river’s”  course  since  then,  it  now  lies  almost  directly 
upon  its  banks. 

The  exact  time  of  the  origin  of  Kaskaskia  is  not 
known  positively,  but  is  believed  to  date  from  the 
year  1680,  with  two  missionaries,  Gabriel  Marest  and 
James  Gravier  as  its  founders. 

From  the  first  the  settlement  was  inhabited  by 
whites  and  Indians,  as  some  Frenchmen  having  mar- 
ried Indian  maidens  of  this  village,  through  'dwelling 
here,  doubtless  attracted  fur  traders,  voyagers,  etc.,  to 
this  location. 

While  originally  it  was  decidedly  a French  town, 
by  the  year  1800  it  began  taking  on  an  English  aspect, 
both  as  regarded  the  architecture,  and  also  manners, 
dress,  etc.,  of  the  people.  Kaskaskia  being  at  one  time 
to  our  grand  old  state,  what  to-day  Paris  is  to  France — 
the  great  emporium  of  fashion  and  gayety. 

Immigrants  coming  to  Illinois  directed  their 
course  straightway  to  Kaskaskia,  and  its  most  pros- 
perous decade  was  from  1810  to  1820,  having  then 
between  8,000  and  10,000  inhabitants.  After  this 
other  towns  springing  up  about  it,  it  gradually  de- 
creased in  population  until  the  flood  of  1844,  which 
caused  many  of  its  remaining  inhabitants  to  seek 
other  locations,  leaving  Kaskaskia  to  its  own 
destiny.  YePat  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  in  1763  a great  part  of  the  Illinois  Egypt  being 
cultivated,  and  tobacco,  wheat  and  other  products  be- 
ing grown,  the  surplus  was  exported,  while  Kaskaskia 
extended  its  commerce  to  such  southern  cities  as 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  having  been  not  only  in  ex- 
istance  before  these  cities,  but  for  many  years  it  was 
also  the  largest  town  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. Yet  what  is  it  to-day? 

In  1721  the  Jesuits  erected  a college  and  monas- 
tery at  Kaskaskia,  and  the  simple  narration  of  what 
transpired  in  a single  day  during  those  early  times 
gives  us  a graphic  picture  of  the  sad  scenes  oft-times 
witnessed  by -these  settlers.  In  1724  at  daybreak  four 
men  were  slain,  (one  known  as  the  Bohemian,  proba- 
bly the  first  of  that  race  who  came  to  Illinois.)  These 
men  leaving  happy  homes  at  sunrise  with  love  of  those 
at  home  actuating  their  work  in  the  forest,  were  by 
sunset  corpses  through  the  treachery  of  “trophy  seek- 
ing” savages. 

Will  not  such  and  similar  narrations  of  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  early  inhabitants  awaken  the 
present  citizens  of  our  state  to  a realization  of  the 
honor  due  these  pioneer  settlers?  And  will  it  not 


likewise  arouse  our  Illinois  teachers  to  incite  in  every 
child  a sincere  patriotic  heart? 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1778  passed 
an  “Act  for  establishing  the  County  of  Illinois,  and 
for  the  more  effectual  protection  and  defense  thereof.” 
By  the  County  of  Illinois  was  meant  all  the  territory 
subsequently  forming  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin.  Accordingly  Virginia  chose 
Kaskaskia  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  selected  John  Todd  as 
County  Lieutenant  on  Dec.  12,  1778.  The  book  in 
which  this  appointment  is  recorded,  is  now  said  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

When  in  1808  Illinois  territory  was  established 
Ninian'  Edwards  was  appointed  Governor,  he  at  once 
repaired  to  Kaskaskia  where  he  remained  as  territorial 
Governor  through  the  re-appointments  of  President 
Madison,  until  Illinois  became  a state  in  1818. 

Shadrach  Bond  the  first  State  Governor  of  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  pioneers  of  Hlinois.  He 
was  born  in  Maryland  in  1773.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  the  first  delegate  to  congress  from  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory. In  1814  he  moved  to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  was 
appointed  Receiver  of  Public  moneys,  and  when  Illi- 
nois was  admitted  as  a state,  he  received  the  honor  of 
being  its  first  Governor.  Later  he  was  appointed 
Register  of  Land  office  at  Kaskaskia.  Here  he  died 
in  1830. 


Among  others  who  are  notably  connected  with 
Kaskaskia  history,  none  deserve  more  honored  notice 
than  he  whose  genial  countenance  greets  you  here. 
John  Reynolds  though  born  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
quite  young  removed  with  his  parents  to  Kaskaskia, 
and  here  grew  to  manhood.  There  being  at  that  time 
no  schools  in  the  country  he  undertook  to  go  regularly 
to  a distant  neighbor  to  receive  some  educational  help. 
Thus  his  ambition,  despite  all  disadvantages,  aided 
him  in  early  becoming  a fair  scholar,  at  the  same 
time  developing  those  excellent  traits  of  character  for 
which  we  most  admired  him.  Later  Reynolds  studied 
law,  hut  ill  health  necessitated  a temporary  abandon- 
ment, but  in  1812  he  completed  his  studies.  Return- 
ing home  he  found  Illinois  much  excited  by  the  war 
declared  against  England,  and  the  next  year  enlisted 
in  a company  of  U.  S.  Rangers,  from  which  he  after- 
ward acquired  the  appellation — “Old  Ranger.”  When 
the  state  government  was  formed  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a position  he  held  for 
six  years.  Next  he  entered  the  Legislature  and  while 
there  he  procured  a state  penitentiary  which  was  lo- 
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cated  at  Alton.  In  1830  he  became  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, afterward  occupying  other  public  offices.  He 
died  in  Cahokia,  leaving  as  a monument  to  his  mem- 
ory among  other  books — his  “Pioneer  History  of  Illi- 
nois.” 

Col.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark  was  also  notably  connected 
with  Kaskaskia,  and  is  remembered  as  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary character,  who  was  recognized  as  a main 
defender  of  western  frontiers.  One  who  was  of  much 
assistance  to  Clark  was  Simon  Kenton,  having  been 
with  Clark  on  his  campaign  to  Kaskaskia  in  1778, 
and  heading  a party,  which  on  the  night  of  July  4th, 
entered  the  Fort,  capturing  the  governor  while  yet 
asleep. 

St.  Clair,  Gen.  Gage,  Gen.  Shields,  Edgar,  Doyle, 
Pope,  and  Kane  are  all  men  who  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  Kaskaskia  of  old. 

In  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  War  Kas- 
kaskia has  some  frontier  history — Fort  Gage,  so  called 
in  honor  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  was  situated  on  a bluff,  overlook- 
ing Kaskaskia,  was  one  of  the  strongest  British  forts 
on  the  frontier,  under  command  of  Rocheblare,  a 
Canadian  Frenchman  was  captured  by  Clark  through 
Kenton  as  above  mentioned. 

The  original  fort  was  built  in  1736,  and  was  re- 
built in  1776,  now  nothing  but  the  ruins  are  left  to 
tell  us  of  what  it  once  was. 

The  State  Convention  which  framed  the  first  con- 
stitution for  the  state  met  at  Kaskaskia  in  July  1818, 
and  consisted  of  33  members.  The  first  state  legis- 
lature assembled  in  March  1819. 

The  first  newspaper  of  the  state  was  published 
here  in  1814,  with  Matthew  Duncan  at  its  head,  and 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  territorial  laws. 

Until  a decade  ago  remains  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic building  were  seen,  notable  among  which  was  the 
hotel  in  which  Lafayette  in  1824  enjoyed  a banquet, 
and  the  old  State  House.  To-day  all  is  oblivion. 

We  have  now  viewed  Kaskaskia  and  a few  of  its 
prominent  men,  as  the  world  has  seen  it  from  about 
1680  to  the  present  time:  First  as  a mission  simply, 
then  as  a thriving  village,  later  as  the  state  capital 
where  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  pioneer 
times  met  to  plan  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
state.  Then  we  witnessed  the  gradual  retrogradation, 
until  to-day  there  are  but  few  land  marks  left  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  once  famous  town,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  only  two  remaining  build- 
ings of  “Old  Kaskaskia”  will  disappear — the  one,  Gov. 
Bond’s  residence,  to  be  taken  to  Chicago  and  there 
placed  in  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  other,  the 
old  home  of  Pierre  Menard  will  soon  bow  before  the 
mighty  power  of  time  and  crumble  into  ruins,  while 
the  very  earth  itself,  sacred  to  this  ancient  town  will, 
ere  long,  yield  to  the  alluring  influence  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  silently  glide  into  its  bed,  thence  to 
be  carried  forever  from  human  sight,  and  of  all  that 
has  been,  nothing  will  be  left  to  posterity  save  the 
memory  of  what  was  once  the  First  Capital  of  Illinois. 


ARITHMETIC.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  month  is  the  study  of  the  appli- 
cations of  percentage  in  which  time  does  not  enter  as 
an  element.  All  problems  are  solved  by  the  applica- 


tion of  one  or  more  of  the  four  cases  of  percentage. 
If  the  work  outlined  for  October  has  been  well  done, 
pupils  will  have  but  little  trouble  in  applying  the 
principles  to  the  work  of  this  month.  The  table  of 
the  applications  of  percentage,  given  in  the  Course  of 
Study,  should  be  used  when  each  new  application  is 
taken  up;  thus,  in  the  study  of  Profit  and  Loss,  by 
reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that 

1.  Cost  price  equals  Base. 

2.  Rate  of  gain  or  loss  equals  Rate. 

3.  Gain  or  loss  equals  Percentage. 

4.  Cost  plus  gain,  or  selling  price  equals  Amount. 

5.  Cost  less  loss, or  selling  price  equalsDiff erence. 

After  this  take  up,  each  of  the  four  cases  of  Profit 

and  Loss  and  lead  pupils  to  see  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  percentage.  After  the  stu:ly  of  each  of 
the  cases  ana  the  solution  of  the  problems  given  in 
the  text-book,  test  pupils  on  otlier  problems  that  are 
not  classified  under  a particular  case  and  rule.  Some 
pupils  learn  to  solve  problems  by  case  and  rule  and 
can  do  but  little  when  the  rule  is  not  before  them. 
Teachers  should  remember  that  the  practical  problems 
of  life  are  not  classified  under  particular  cases  and 
rules. 

Cut  the  following  problems  out,  paste  them  upon 
strips  of  card-board  and  hand  to  your  pupils. 

I. 

Store  fixtures  amounting  to  $250.00  were  inven- 
toried the  second  year  at  20  per  cent,  below  cost,  and 
the  third  year  at  12J  per  cent,  below  inventory.  What 
was  the  loss  the  third  year? 

II. 

Bought  500  barrels  of  flour  and  sold  it  at  an  ad- 
vance of  20  per  cent.,  thereby  gaining  $600.  Find 
the  cost  price  per  barrel. 

III. 

A farm  of  160  acres,  costing  $50  per  acre,  was 
sold  at  a profit  of  $1600.  What  was  the  per  cent,  of 
gain? 

VI. 

A merchant  bought  a stock  of.  goods  costing  him 
$800,  one-half  of  which  he  sold  for  $650,  and  the  re- 
maining half  he  sold  at  a loss  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost. 
Did  he  make  or  lose,  and  how  much?  What  was  his 
per  cent,  of  gain  on  first  sale;  what  was  his  net  gain 
or  loss  per  cent.? 

V. 

By  selling  a quantity  of  wood  for  a certain  sum, 
a dealer  made  16|  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  Had  the 
wood  cost  him  $240  more  than  it  did,  he  would  have 
lost  16#  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  wood? 

VI. 

Bought  paper  at  $2  per  ream,  and  sold  it  at  25 
cents  a quire;  what  was  the  gain? 

VII. 

If  I buy  wood  at  $4.80  per  cord,  what  price  shall 
I ask  so  that,  after  a deduction  of  15  per  cent,  is  made 
the  gain  shall  be  6£  per  cent.? 

VIII. 

When  pork  is  selling  at  $4.50  per  hundred- weight, 
1 lose  10  per  cent.  What  will  be  my  gain  per  cent,  if 
if  I sell  at  $6  per  hundred- weight? 

IX. 

Sold  goods  at  12£  per  cent,  profit,  and  gained 
$8160.  What  was  the  cost? 
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x. 

If  I sell  £ of  an  article  for  $ the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle, what  per  cent,  is  gained? 

Answers  to  above  problems: 

1.  $25.  6.  150  per  cent. 

2.  $6  per  barrel.  7.  $6. 

3.  20  per  cent.  .gain.  8.  20  per  cent.  gain. 

4.  62ip.c.,$150,18|p.c.  9.  $65280. 

5.  $600.  10.  50  per  cent.  gain. 

MARKING  GOODS. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  profit  and  loss,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  pupils  to  learn  about  thd  system 
used  by  merchants  for  placing  the  cost  price  upon 
goods  in  a private  mark,  so  that  it  can  be  read  only 
by  those  who  sell  the  goods. 

Ho  doubt,  most  pupils  have  noticed  that  goods 
for  sale  are  usually  marked  with  letters  or  other  char- 
acters that  to  the  purchaser  are  meaningless.  If  they 
have  not  observed  this  call  their  attention  to  it,  and 
have  them  examine  the  blank  pages  of  the  first  part 
of  their  text-books  to  see  if  they  cannot  find  such 
cost  marks.  Perhaps  something  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found: 

b Ik 
b r e 

The  merchant  has  a key  which  is  a word,  phrase, 
or  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  certain  characters,  us- 
ed to  repres  -ant  the  nine  digits  and  cipher.  This  key 
is  known  only  to  himself  and  his  employes.  Any 
word  or  phrase  consisting  of  tui  different  letters  may 
be  used  as  a key.  Each  letter  of  the  key  represents  a 
figure.  T ike  for  illustration  the  phrase  “black  horse” 
which  consists  of  ten  different  letters.  Each  letter  is 
used  to  represent  a figure,  thus: 

6 — Z — a — c — k — h — o—r — s — e 
1—2  —3—4—5 — 6 — 7 — 8 — 9 — 0 

In  marking  an  article  that  cost  $1.25  and  which 
is  to  be  sold  for  $1.80,  if  marked  in  plain  figures  it 
would  be 

$1.25 

1.80 

But  the  merchant  whose  key  is  “black  horse” 
would  mark  it  thus: 

b l k 
b r e 

Some  merchants  mark  the  selling  price  in  figures 
but  use  a private  mark  for  the  cost  price,  thus : 
b Ik 

$1.80 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  a letter,  any  other  let- 
ter not  found  in  the  key  may  be  used  as  a “repeater.” 
Suppose  that  an  article  cost  $1.22  and  is  to  sell  for 
$1.55,  using  “black  horse”  as  the  key  and  y as  the  “re- 
peater” the  mark  would  be  written  thus: 
b l y 

bky 

Lead  pupils  to  see  why  a “repeater”  is  necessary. 

Secure  a number  of  strips  of  cardboard  and  write 


a problem  on  each  one  similar  to  the  following: 

Cost  $2.40 

Sell  at  gain  of  20  per  cent. 

Suppose  the  key  to  be  “black  horse,”  and  repeat- 
er y.  Hand  card  to  pupil  and  he  marks  other  side  as 
follows: 

Ice 
l r y 


In  the  same  way  mark  goods  that 

1.  Cost  $1.00  to  sell  at  gain  of  30  per  cent. 

2.  Cost  75  c to  sell  at  gain  of  33J  per  cent. 

3.  Cost  $2.40  to  sell  at  gain  of  25  per  cent. 

4.  Cost  $5.00  to  sell  at  gain  of  25  per  cent. 

5.  Cost  50  c to  sell  at  gain  of  40  per  cent. 

6.  Cost  $2.50  to  sell  at  gain  of  30  per  cent. 

7.  Cost  10  c to  sell  at  gain  of  10  per  cent. 

8.  Cost  $2.40  to  sell  at  gain  of  12 J per  cent. 

9.  Cost  $3.60  to  sell  at  gain  of  33£  per  cent. 

10.  Cost  40  c to  sell  at  gain  of  40  per  cent. 

Place  problems  upon  board  and  have  pupils  place 
marks  upon  their  slates  or  slips  of  paper  before  going 
to  recitation.  At  recitation  compare  answers. 

When  pupils  understand  the  plan  change  the  key 
to  some  other  word  or  phrase. 

1.  Give  markings  for  above  goods  using 
“Charleston”  as  the  key. 

2.  Give  markings  of  above  goods,  using  “cash 
profit”  as  the  key. 

3.  Give  markings  of  above  goods  using  “hand- 
somely” as  the  key. 

4.  Give  markings  of  above  goods  using  “black- 
smith” as  the  key. 

5.  Have  each  pupil  suggest  some  word  or 
phrase  that  could  be  used  as  the  key. 

Do  not  spend  too  much  time  upon  this  line  of 
work  because  pupils  will  be  greatly  interested  in  it, 
but  give  due  attention  to  other  work  outlined  for  the 
month. 


READING— THIRD  YEAR. 

The  course  of  study  gives  the  following  as  the 
objects  of  the  third  year’s  work  in  reading: 

1.  To  complete  the  drill  in  ready  recognition 
of  words  and  phrases. 

2.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  gather  thought  from 
the  printed  page,  and  to  use  the  book  as  a source  of 
information  and  pleasure. 

3.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

4.  To  teach  the  value  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

That  neither  of  these  four  objects  be  overlooked, 

the  teacher  should  read  and  re-read, from  time  to  time, 
the  suggestions  in  the  Course  of  Study.  This  month 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  teaching  the  value  of  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  In  addition  to  placing  this  as  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  year’s  work  in  reading  the 
Course  gives  the  following  suggestions: 

“Word  analysis  of  simple  English  derivatives 
should  be  begun,  as,  er  equals  one  who,  or  that  which 
— skat-er,  skater  equals  one  who  skates.  The  final  e 
of  skate  was  dropped  ‘before  taking  a suffix  beginning 
with  a vowel.’  In  the  same  way  teach  some  of  the 
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prefixes,  as,  un  equals  not,  etc.  One  lesson  a week  of 
this  kind  will  give  a good  start  in  word  analysis. 

Take  but  one  prefix  or  suffix  at  a time,  and 
study  a large  list  of  words  containing  it.  Suppose 
that  the  prefix  re  is  to  be  studied. 

re  equals  again  or  anew. 

Prefix  re  to  each  of  the  following  words  and 
analyze  and  define  the  words  formed: 


1 act 

19  create 

37  number 

2 admit 

20  echo 

38  organize 

3 animate 

21  elect 

39  pass 

4 appear 

22  embark 

40  place 

5 appoint 

23  enact 

41  possess 

6 assume 

24  enforce 

42  print 

7 bound 

25  engage 

43  produce 

8 call 

26  enlist 

44  set 

9 capture 

27  enter 

45  ship 

10  cast 

28  establish 

46  sound 

11  charge 

29  examine 

47  take 

12  claim 

30  form 

48  touch 

13  coil 

31  insure 

49  trace 

14  collect 

32  join 

50  unite 

15  commit 

33  kindle 

51  view 

16  compose 

34  model 

52  visit 

17  conquer 

35  mount 

53  write 

18  consider 

36  new 

As  an  exercise  for  busy  work  let 

pupils  make  a 

list  of  all  words  found  in  their  readers  to  which  re  can 
be  prefixed.  This  can  be  done  by  inspecting  the  new 
words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson. 

Suppdfee  that  a lesson  is  to  be  given  on  the  suffix 

ful. 

( full  of. 

ful  equals  -]  marked  by. 

( of  the  nature  of. 

Annex  ful  to  each  of  the  following  words  and 
analyze  and  define  the  words  formed: 


1 awe  7 fear  13  pity 

2 care  8 fright  14  plenty 

3 change  9 hope  15  skill 

4 cheer  10  joy  16  spite 

5 duty  11  mercy  17  tear 

6 fancy  12  mourn  18  woe 


Have  pupils  make  a list  of  words  from  their 
readers  to  which  ful  can  be  annexed. 


WRITING.— FIRST  YEAR.' 

Early  in  the  term  the  little  folks  should  be  taught 
how  to  write  their  names  correctly.  To  be  able  to 
write  his  name  is  to  the  little  fellow  a great  accom- 
plishment which  affords  him  keen  delight.  Fathers 
and  mothers,  who,  perhaps  went  to  school  several 
years  before  attempting  to  write  a word,  are  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  see  that  their  children  can  write  their 
names  legibly  after  spending  but  two  or  three  months 
in  school.  In  all  probability,  every  child  in 
your  school  will  have  occasion  to  write  his  name  sev- 
eral thousand  times  during  a lifetime;  therefore  the 
teaching  of  name-writing  is  practical  and  should  be 
taught  in  every  school.  Children  should  not  be  left 
to  “pick  this  up”  without  help  from  the  teacher. 
The  writer  remembers  when  he  wrote  his  name  with- 
out any  thought  of  inserting  periods  after  the  initials 
and  after  the  name,  thus : 

C M Parker 


A year  or  two  later,  he  observed  that  one  of  the 
“big  boys”  of  the  school  used  “two  dots”  after  each 
of  his  initials,  and  without  thought  of  whether  they 
were  correct  or  not,  or  why  they  were  used,  he  adopt- 
ed the  same  style  and  wrote  his  name  thus: 

C:  M:  Parker 

Some  time  after  this  he  remembers  that  a young 
man,  who  was  rather  neat  in  his  penmanship,  wrote 
his  name  with  “two  dots”  after  each  initial,  but  ar- 
ranged differently.  He  adopted  the  style  of  this 
writer  and  his  name  was  written  as  follows: 

C. . M. . Parker. . 

While  he  was  taking  up  with  these  different 
forms,  without  thought  of  whether  either  of  them 
was  correct  or  not,  his  teacher  had  a thousand  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  incorrect  form,  and  could  have 
set  him  right  in  three  minutes.  But  the  teacher  nev- 
er said  one  word  on  the  subject  of  name- writing. 
His  time  was  taken  up  in  seeing  that  pupils  could 
define  physical,  political,  and  mathematical  geography; 
repeat  verbatim  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  cube 
root;  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  teacher  of  to-day  per- 
mits pupils  to  go  to  his  school  a single  year  without 
learning  to  write  and  punctuate  their  names.  If  you 
have  a number  of  beginners  in  your  school,  secure 
slips  of  cardboard  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
and  one-fourth  inches  wide.  On  these  carefully 
write  the  names  of  the  little  folks  of  your  class,  plac- 
ing one  name  on  each  card,  thus: 


[ 

I 


Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


Put  into  a box  where  they  will  be  at  hand  when 
wanted.  Some  day  at  the  close  of  a recitation  tell 
the  children  that  you  have  written  their  names  upon 
cards;  place  the  cards  before  them  on  a table  and  let 
each  pupil  who  can,  select  the  card  containing  his 
name.  Give  cards  to  others,  reading  their  names 
from  the  cards.  Before  the  pupils  attempt  to  copy 
their  names,  the  teacher  should  carefully  write  one  or 
more  names  upon  the  blackboard,  before  the  class, 
calling  attention  to  the  capitals  and  the  periods. 

Occasionally  let  pupils  select  their  cards  from 
the  box  and  practice  writing  their  names,  but  the 
cards  suould  be  kept  clean  and  returned  to  the  box 
when  not  in  use.  By  having  the  names  written  on 
cards  so  that  they  may  be  handed  to  pupils  when 
needed  the  teacher  is  not  annoyed  a dozen  times  a 
day  with  “Please  show  me  how  to  write  my  name.” 

Attention  should  be  given  to  legibility  as  well  as 
to  general  form  and  punctuation.  Every  person 
should  form  the  habit  of  writing  his  name  legibly.  It 
seems  that  in  the  past  this  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Almost  every  day  The  School  News  office  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  persons  whose  names  must  be 
guessed  at,  and  sometimes  we  miss  it  in  guessing, 
and  important  mail  matter  does  not  reach  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 


To  teach  a child  to  write  its  name  correctly  is 
only  a little  task,  and  yet  how  important  that  it  be 
taught.  It  should  not  be  neglected. 
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GEOGJtA  PH  Y.—SE  VENT II  YEA  It 

For  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  phenomena 
of  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  etc.,  refer  to  The  School 
News  for  November,  1890. 

VEGETATION. 

“From  a knowledge  of  previous  -topics,  locate  on 
maps  the  regions  where  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  vegetation  exist.  Study  the  vegetation  of  the 
different  continents,  with  especial  reference  to  those ' 
kinds  which  are  useful  to  man  for  food,  clothing,  or 
shelter.  Mane  maps  of  the  continents  showing  where 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  found.  One 
method  of  doing  this  is  by  gumming  some  part  of  the 
plant  upon  the  map  of  the  country  where  it  is  grown. 
Make  a special  study  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
United  States  in  this  way.” — Course  of  Study. 

We  adapt  the  following  classification  of  plants 
from  “Easy  Drawings  for  the  Geography  Class,”  a 
most  excellent  little  book  just  published  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  & Co.,  New  York. 

The  study  of  the  plant  life  of  the  globe  may  be 
divided  into  plant  life  of 

1.  Hot  climate. 

2.  Warm  Temperate  climate. 

8.  Temperate  climate. 

4.  Cold  Temperate  climate. 

5.  Cold  climate. 

According  to  use  plants  may  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

fl.  Food 
| 2.  Drink 
| 3.  Clothing 
Plants — Use  ( 4.  Medicine 

I  5.  Building  woods 
j 6.  Dye-woods 
(6.  Spices 

I. 

The  following  are  the  principal  plants  of  hot  cli- 
mates: 

(а)  Food  Plants. — 

1 Date  palm  5 Mango  9 Banana 

2 Cocoa  nufrpalm  6 Cavassa  10  Sugar-cane 

3 Sago  palm  7 Bread-fruit  11  Rice 

4 Yam  8 Plantain  12  Pineapple 

(б)  Drink  Plants. — 1 Coffee.  2 Cocoa-palm. 
3 Cow-tree.  4 Mate. 

(e)  Clothing  Plants. — 1 Cotton.  2 Caoutchouc. 
3 Gutta-percha. 

(d)  Medifdnal  Plants. — 1 Cinchona.  2 Cam- 
phor. 3 Castor-oil.  4 Poppy.  5 Indian  hemp. 

(e)  Building  woods. — 1 Mahogany.  2 Rose- 
wood. 3 Ebony.  4 Teak.  5 Bamboo.  6 Lignum- 
vitse.  7 Satinwood. 

(/*)  Dye-woods. — 1 Madder.  2 Logwood  3 In- 
digo. 4 Brazil-wood. 

(g)  Spice  Plants. — 1 Cinnamon.  2 Clove. 
3 Nutmeg.  4 Pepper.  5 Ginger. 

Plant  life  in  hot  climates  is  noted  for  its  luxur- 
iant growth,  great  variety,  and  vast  abundance  of  veg- 
etable life.  The  trees  rise  to  an  immense  height  over 
an  undergrowth  composed  of  immense  ferns,  grasses, 
and  creeping  vines  that  makes  traveling  through  the 
forests  almost  impossible. 

II. 

The  plants  of  warm  temperate  climate  are  as  fol- 


lows; 

(a)  Food  Plants. — 

1 Orange  5 Olive  9 Rice 

2 Lemon  6 Almond  10  Maize 

3 Peach  7 Fig  11  Sweet  Potato 

4 Grape  8 Pomegranate 

(b)  Drink  Plants.— I Tea.  2 Grape. 

(c)  Clothing  Plants.— I Cotton.  2 Mulberry 

(silk). 

(d)  Medicinal  Plants. — 1 Poppy.  2 Sarsapa- 
rilla. 3 Rhubarb.  4 Tobacco. 

(e)  Building  Woods. — 1 Live  Oak.  2 Box. 
3 Cork  Oak.  4 Palmetto.  5 Laurel.  6 Myrtle 
7 Locust.  8 Magnolia.  9 Pine. 

( f)  Dye-woods. — 1 Indigo. 

The  trees  of  this  climate  retain  their  leaves 
throughout  the  year. 

III. 

The  plants  of  temperate  climate  are 

(a)  Food  Plants. — 

1 Wheat  10  Carrot  19  Peach 

2 Rye  11  Turnip  20  Citron 

3 Oats  12  Squash  21  Grape 

4 Barley  13  Parsnip  22  Strawberry 

5 Buckwheat  14  Melon  23  Raspberry 

6 Potato  15  Cherry  24  Cranberry 

7 Cabbage  16  Plum  25  Currant 

8 Beet  17  Apple  26  Gooseberry 

9 Onion  18  Pear  27  Huckleberry 

( b ) Clothing  Plants. — 1 Flax.  2 Hemp. 

(c)  Building  Woods. — 

1 Chestnut  6 Elm  11  Hemlock 

2 Hickory  7 Maple  12  Willow 

3 Oak  8 Beech  13  Cypress 

4 Birch  9 Spruce  14  Sycamore 

5 Ash  10  Pine  15  Larch 

The  forests  are  abundant  but  have  few  varieties 

of  trees.  The  trees,  except  the  evergreens,  shed  their 
leaves  during  the  winter. 

IV. 

The  principal  plants  of  cold  temperate  climate 
are 

(а)  Food  Plants.— 

1 Wheat  4 Barley  7 Currant 

2 Rye  5 Potato  8 Raspberry 

3 Oats  6 Turnip  9 Strawberry 

(б)  Building  Woods. — 1 Pine.  2 Spruce. 
3 Fir.  4 Tamarack.  5 Birch.  6 Willow.  7 Ash. 

The  forests  consist  largely  of  evergreens  or  cone- 
bearing trees,  and  each  forest  is  composed  of  only  one 
kind  of  tree. 

V. 

In  cold  climates  vegetation  is  scarce,  the  trees 
are  small  and  stunted,  and  consist  of  willow,  pine, 
birch,  mosses,  and  lichens,  which  grow  less  numerous 
the  farther  north  the  latitude. 

INTERESTING  FACTS. 

If  pupils  have  access  to  a cyclopedia  or  other 
books  of  reference  they  may  learn  many  interesting 
things  about  plants.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  about 
some  of  the  principal  plants  and  learn  a few  facts  of 
interest  about  each  one,  thus; 

1.  Ginger  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  a tropi- 
cal plant  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 

2.  Gutta-percha  is  a hardened  juice  from  a 
large  tree  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  resem- 
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bles  India-rubber. 

3.  Logwood  is  a tropical  tree  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  with  crooked,  irregular  branches 
with  strong  thorns.  The  wood  is  used  to  color  brown 
or  black. 

4.  India-rubber  is  the  juice  or  sap  from  several 
species  of  tropical  trees,  which  oozes  from  an  incision 
made  through  the  bark,  which  thickens  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

5.  Indigo  is  a plant  three  .or  four  feet  high. 
The  plant  is  fermented  in  vats  containing  water.  A 
yellow  liquor  is  obtained,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  becomes  blue. 

ANIMALS. 

Study  the  animals  of  each  continent,  taking  first 
those  which  feed  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  afterwards  the  carnivorous  animals.  Show 
that  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  determines  the  kind 
of  animals  that  can  live  in  a country. — Course  of 
Study. 

The  following  in  reference  to  animal  life  is  adapt- 
ed from  “Easy  Drawings  for  the  Geography  Class” 
referred  to  above. 

Animals  may  be  divided  according  to  climate  the 
same  as  for  plants  given  above. 

I. 

The  following  are  the  principal  animals  of  hot 
Climates: 

(a)  Quadrupeds. — 


8 Chipmunk 

24  Ibex 

40  Skunk 

9 Civet-cat 

25  Lynx 

41  Spaniel 

10  Chamois 

26  Hare 

42  Squirrel 

11  Cougar 

27  Mole 

43  Weasel 

12  Coyote 

28  Mouse 

44  Wolf 

13  Deer 

29  Musk-rat 

45  Woodchuck 

14  Dog 

30  Opossum 

(b)  Birds.- 

1 Albatross 

21  Grouse 

41  Prairie-hen 

2 Bat(not  a bird)22  Guinea-fowl 

42  Quail 

3 Bittern 

23  Gull 

43  Rail 

4 Black- bird 

24  Hawk 

44  Raven 

5 Blue- bird 

25  Helldiver 

45  Robin 

6 Blue-jay 

26  Humming-bird 46  Snipe 

7 Bobolink 

27  King-fisher 

47  Snow-bird 

8 Butcher-bird 

28  King-bird 

48  Sparrow 

9 Buzzard 

29  Kite 

49  Stork 

10  Cat-bird 

30  Lark 

50  Swallow 

11  Chickadee 

31  Loon 

51  Swan 

12  Crane 

32  Mud-hen 

52  Teal 

13  Crow 

33  Oriole 

53  Thrush 

14  Dove 

34  Owl 

54  Turkey 

15  Duck 

35  Partridge 

55  Whippoorwill 

16  Eagle 

36  Peacock 

56  Woodcock 

17  Falcon 

37  Petrel 

57  Woodpecker 

18  Flicker 

38  Pheasant 

58  Wren 

19  Frigate-bird 

39  Pigeon 

59  Yellow-bird 

20  Goose 

40  Plover 

(c)  Reptiles. — 


1 Alpaca 

13  Gazelle 

25  Llama 

1 Adder 

4 Toad 

7 Snake 

2 Ant-bear 

14  Giraffe 

26  Monkev 

2 Frog 

5 Tortoise 

3 Ant-eater 

15  Gnu 

27  Ocelet ' 

3 Terrapin 

6 Lizard 

4 Antelope 

1(5  Gorilla 

28  Ourang-outang 

(rf)  Fish.- 

5 Aye-aye 

17  Guinea-pig 

29  Peccary 

1 Baits 

9 Mackerel 

17  Sword-fish 

6 Baboon 

18  Hippopotamus30  Rhinoceros 

2 Cat-fish 

10  Mullet 

18  Trout 

7 Buffalo 

19  Hyena 

31  Sloth 

3 Carp 

11  Perch 

19  Turbot 

8 Camel 

20  Jackal 

32  Spring-bok 

4 Cod 

12  Pout 

20  White-fish 

9 Chimpanzee 

21  Jaguar 

33  Tapir 

5 Dolphin 

13  Pickerel 

21  Sturgeon 

10  Dromedary 

22  Kangaroo 

34  Tiger 

6 Eel 

14  Pike 

22  Muscallonge 

11  Duck-bill 

23  Leopard 

35  Zebra 

7 Flying-fishl5  Roach 

23  Shrimp 

12  Elephant 

24  Lion 

8 Halibut 

16  Saw-fish 

24  Oysters 

(b)  Birds.- 

III. 

1 Bat  (not  a bird)  7 Flamingo 

13  Parrot 

The  following  are  ihe  principal  animals  of  cold 

2 Buzzard 

8 Heron 

14  Pelican 

climates: 

3 Cockatoo 

9 Humming-birdl5  Raven 

(a)  Quadruveds. — 

4 Condor 

10  Lyre-bird 

16  Rhea 

1 Eskimo-dog 

6 Musk-ox 

11  Otter 

5 Cuckoo 

11  Mag-pie 

17  Trogan 

2 Reindeer 

7 Yak 

12  Lynx 

6 Emu 

12  Ostrich 

18  Vulture 

3 Fox 

8 Ermine 

13  Wild-cat 

fc)  Reptiles. — 

4 White-bear 

9 Sable 

14  Mink 

1 Adder 

4 Cobra 

7 Python 

5 Elk 

10  Marten 

15  Wolverine 

2 Alligator 

5 Lizard 

8 Turtle 

(b)  Birds.- 

— 1 Eider-duck.  2 

Penguin.  3 Puf- 

3 Boa-constrictor  6 Crocodile 

9 Viper 

fin.  4 Cormorant.  5 Gull. 

(d)  Fish. — 1 Shark.  2 Tarpon. 

II. 

The  following  are  the  principal  animals  of  tem- 
perate climates: 

(a)  Quadrupeds. — 

1 Antelope  15  Elk 

2 Badger  16  Ermine 

3 Bears  (white, 17  Fox 
black,  brown, 18  Ferret 


grizzly) 

4 Beaver 

5 Big-horn 

6 Bison 

7 Caribou 


19  Goat 

20  Gopher 

21  Horse 

22  Hedge-hog 

23  Hound 


(c)  Fish. — 1 Whale.  2 Walrus.  3 Seal.  4 Nar- 
whal. 

IV. 

Select  a few  familiar  animals  and  have  pupils  list 
those  that  resemble  them  in  form  and  habits,  thus: 

31  Otter  (a)  Rat.— 1 Musk-rat.  2 Beaver.  3 Rabbit. 

32  Ox  4 Squirrel.  5 Mouse.  6 Woodchuck.  7 Chipmunk. 

33  Pig  (6)  Cat. — 1 Cougar.  2 Panther.  3 Wild-cat 

34  Porcupine  4 Jaguar.  5 Leopard.  6 Tiger.  7 Lion.  8 Ocelet. 

35  Prairie-dog  9 Lynx. 

36  Prong-horn  (c)  Dog. — 1 Wolf.  2 Jackal.  3 Fox.  4 Coy- 

37  Rabbit  ote.  5 Hyena. 

38  Raccoon  ( d ) Cow. — 1 Buffalo.  2 Musk-ox.  3 Bison. 

39  Sheep  4 Yak. 
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( e ) Horse. — 1 Zebra.  2 Ass.  3 Donkey.  4 Gnu. 

(/)  Deer.— 1 Antelope.  2 Gazelle.  3 Spring- 
bok. 4 Bighorn.  5 Caribou.  6 Elk.  7 Goat.  8 
ibex.  9 Prong-horn.  10  Sheep. 

(g)  Weasel. — 1 Ermine.  2 Ferret.  3 Sable. 
4 Otter. 

(A)  Hog. — 1 Peccary. 

( i ) Bear. — 1 Coon.  2 Opossum.  3 Badger. 
4 Skunk. 

(j)  Monkey. — 1 Gorilla.  2 Chimpanzee.  3 Bab- 
oon. 4 Ourang-outang. 

y. 

Have  animals  divided  into  groups,  marked  by 
some  peculiar  movement,  habit,  or  mode  of  living, 
thus:  . 


(a)  Flesh-eaters. — 


1 bear 

6 leopard 

11  weasel 

2 cat 

7 jaguar 

12  lynx 

3 dog 

8 cougar 

13  otter 

4 lion 

9 ermine 

14  wolf 

5 tiger 

19  sable 

15  wolverine 

(6)  Cud-chewing. — 

1 cow  6 bison 

11  moose 

2 sheep 

7 buffalo 

12  elk 

3 goat 

8 yak 

13  camel 

4 deer 

9 gnu 

14  llama 

5 musk-ox- 

10  antelope 

15  giraffe 

( c ) Gnawers. 
1 beaver 

4 mouse 

7 woodchuck 

2 squirrel 

5 prairie-dog 

3 porcupine 

3 rat 

6 rabbit 

9 chipmunk 

(d)  Thick-skinned. 

L elephant  3 hippopotamus 

5 hog 

1 rhinoceros 

4 horse 

6 tapir 

(e)  Pouched. — 

1 kangaroo  2 wombat 
(/)  Toothless. — 

1 sloth  2 armadillo 

Birds  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Birds  of  Prey. — 1 Vulture. 
3 Hawk.  4.  Owl. 

( b ) Climbers. — 1 Parrot. 

Cuckoo.  4 Ttfucan. 

(e)  Songsters. — 

1 Lark  3 Swallow 

2 Robin  4 Sparrow 

(d)  ScratcDsrs. — 

1 Domestic-fowl  4 Quail 

2 Turkey  5 Pigeon 

3 Peacock  6 Pheasant 

(e)  Waders. — 

1 Snipe  3 Crane 

2 Heron  4 Mud-hen 


3 opossum 
3 ant-eater 


2 Eagle. 
2 Woodpecker.  3 


5 Mocking-bird 


7 Guinea-fowl 

8 Partridge 

9 Grouse 

5 Cassowary 

6 Emu 


(/)  Swimmers.— 

1 Duck  3 Penguin  5 Pelican 

2 Goose  4 Swan  6 Gull 

For  the  division  of  animals  by  countries  in  which 
they  live,  see  School  News  for  November  1890. 

A number  of  spelling  lessons  may  be  made  from 
the  lists  of  words  above. 


The  Inter-State  School  Review  is  the  name  of  a 
new  school  journal  published  at  Danville,  HI.,  and  at 
Williamsport,  Ind.  The  first  number  is  neat  in  typo- 
graphical appearance,  and  contains  articles  from  some 
noted  educators.  We  wish  this  new  contemporary  suc- 
cess. 


EXCHANGE. 


Conducted  by  It.  F.  Davldnon,  Decatur,  III. 
Contributions  were  so  late  last  month  that  work 
for  this  department  could  not  be  prepared  in  time  for 
publication.  As  the  “News”  will  be  issued  on  time 
this  month,  we  hope  correspondents  will  have  time  to 
get  their  contributions  ready  in  good  season  for  next 
issue. 

Send  in  your  contributions  early  and  to  above 
address. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  “Crack  Problem”  No. 
1,  by  “B.  J.  B. Holland,  Neb. ; “F.  K.  Y.”  Boaz,  111. ; 
“X.  Y.  Z.,”  Champaign,  111.;  “Gertie,”  Carrollton,  111., 
and  “A.  C.  R.,”  Sibley,  111.,  which  we  give  below: 

Let  *=length. 

“ y=breadth. 

“ z=height. 

Then  x : / : :5  : 4 and 

Z:y:: 7 :8,  solving  we  have 

ix — 5 /= 0.  (1) 

8z — 7/=Q.  (2) 

Xyz= cu.  ft.  in  stack,  (3) 

(Xyz)y—  value  in  cents,  =xy*z  (4) 

Xy=  area  of  bottom. 

Zy~z=Z'Mxy.  (5) 

Yz= 224,  divide  (5)  by  »y,  gives  (6) 

Multiply  (2)  by  z gives  8z2— 7yz=0  (7) 

“ (6)  by  7 gives  7yz=1568  (8) 

Add  (7)  and  (8)  gives  8z*  =1568  (9) 

z*  = 196  (10) 

z=14,  height  (11) 

Substitute  value  in  (2)  gives  112 — 7y=0  (12) 

7y=112  (13) 

y=16,  width  (14) 

Substitute  value  in  (1)  gives  4* — 80=0  (15) 

4z=80  (16) 

x=20  length  (17) 

Substitute  length=20  ft.,  width=16  ft.,  height  14  ft. 
The  following  is  a solution  to  No.  2,  by  “C.  E.  R.,” 
Troy,  111.  We  have  several  similar  solutions : 

1 qr.  sec.  =160  a.,  =100x60=125, oOO  rods. 

v/25,600  rods=160  rds.,  length  of  one  side. 

If  the  R.  R.  enters  20  rds.  W.  of  the  N.  E.  corner,  and 
leaves  20  rds.  E.  of  the  S.  E.  corner,  it  leaves  114  rds. 
west  of  where  it  enters. 

We  have  a right  triangle.  The  base  being  114 


rds.  and  the  perpendicular  is  160  rds.,  \/114£-t-160i!=, 
hypotenuse  196,458+rds,  6X196,458+rds.,=  1178.748 
+sq.  rds.  or  1178.748-|— =-160=7, 354-|-acres.  If  the  R. 
R.  is  6 rods  wide,  could  we  cross  it  in  6 rds.  if  we 
follow  the  line  of  the  farm  ? 

Make  a diagram  and  see.  R.  F.  D. 

J.  W.  Conner,  Fisher,  111.,  says : “The  Zodiac  is  a 
belt  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens  16°  in 
width,  8°  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
Zodiac  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  twelve  constel- 
lations that  appear  along  the  ecliptic  extending  about 
8°  on  either  side.  Although  these  constellations  oc- 
cupy the  entire  circuit  of  tne  sky,  they  did  not  divide 
it  equally;  but  when  the  Zodiac  was  divided  into 
signs  they  were  made  equal.  The  word  Zodiac  was 
taken  from  the  Greek  word  Zodiaus,  meaning  a ring 
of  animals.” 

Query. — “How  do  we  know  that  the  earth  turns 
on  its  axis?”  J.  W.  C.,  Fisher,  III. 

“How  many  shots  constitutes  a national  salute?” 
E.  A.,  Libebtyville,  III. 

Crack  Problems.— 1.  ‘A  tin  vessel  9 in.  in  diameter 
at  the  top  and  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and 
10  in.  deep,  is  3ipart  full  of  water ; what  is  the  diam- 
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eter  of  a ball  which  can  be  put  in  and  just  covered 
with  water?”  A.  C.  R. 

2.  “A  piece  of  wax  weighs  9 oz.  When  it  is  fas- 

tened to  a piece  of  lead  which  weighs  one  pound,  the 
whole  weighs  13.712  oz;  when  immersed  in  water  what 
is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wax?”  Q. 

3.  “Smith,  Jones,  and  Day  ship  hogs  together. 
Smith  has  42,  average  290  lbs.,  Jones  45,  average  310, 
and  Day  35,  average  306.  They  pay  freight  $45,  com. 
$11,  yardage  $4.50.  If  they  shrink  520  lbs.,  and  sell  for 
$5.40  per  cwt.,  what  is  the  net  bill  and  how  much 
should  each  receive?” 

READING'— AD  VANCE  D DIVISION. 
(From  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader — Copy- 
righted by  C.  M.  Parker,  1891.) 

THE  FROSTSPIRIT. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEB. 

I. 

He  comes*, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

You  may  trace*  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked*  woods  and  the  blasted*  fields 
And  the  brown  hill’s  withered*  brow. 

He  has  smitten*  the  leaves*  of  the  gray  old  trees 
Where  their  pleasant*  green  came  forth*; 

And  the  winds,  which  follow*  wherever  he  goes, 
Have  shaken*  them  down  to  earth. 

II. 

He  comes, — he  comes,— the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

From  the  frozen  Labrador, — 

From  the  icy  bridge  of  the  Northern  seas*, 

Which  the  white  bear  wanders*  o’er, — 

Where  the  fisherman’s  sail  is  stiff*  with  ice, 

And  the  luckless*  forms  below* 

In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  lingering*  night 
Into  marble  statues  grow*! 

III. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

On  the  rushing*  Northern  blast*, 

And  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed* 

As  his  fearful*  breath  went  past*. 

With  an  unscorched  wing  he  has  hurried*  on, 

Where  the  fires  of  Hecla  glow* 

On  the  darkly  beautiful*  sky  above 
And  the  ancient*  ice  below. 

IV. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

And  the  quiet*  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid*  touch  of  his  glazing*  breath, 

And  ring  to  the  skater’s  heel; 

And  the  streams*  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks, 
Or  sang  to  the  leaning*  grass, 

Shall  bow  again  to  their  winter’s  chain, 

And  in  mournful*  silence*  pass. 

V. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

Let  us  meet*  him  as  we  may, 

And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlor  fire 
His  evil*  power*  away; 

And  gather*  closer*  the'circle  round, 

When  that  firelight  dances*  high, 

And  laugh  at  the  shriek*  of  the  baffled*  Fiend 
As  his  sounding*  wing  goes  by! 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  above  Selection. 

1.  Have  pupils  learn  definitions  or  synonyms  for 
the  words  marked  thus  (*). 

2.  As  a review  lesson  in  spelling,  pronounce  the 
words  marked  with  stars  for  pupils  to  write  in  a 
column  and  from  memory  write  synonyms  in  a sec- 
ond column. 

The  study  of  synonyms  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  mental  disciplines. — G.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  Give  the  diacritical  markings  and  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words : 

1.  frost  5.  grass 

2.  blast  6.  pass 

3.  wherever  7.  evil 

4.  danced 

4.  What  compound  words  in  this  poem?  From 
what  words  are  they  formed?  What  is  a compound 
word? 

5.  Rule  your  slate  or  note  book  like  the  form  be- 
low and  write  the  analysis  and  meaning  of  the  de- 
rivative words  in  the  poem. 


WORD. 

ANALYSIS. 

MEANING. 

sunless, 

icy, 

luckless, 

fearful, 

unscorched, 

darkly, 

beautiful, 

mournful, 

sun+less 

without  sun 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions, 
as  used  in  the  poem  : 

(а)  “footsteps  on  the  naked  woods.” 

(б)  “the  brown  hill’s  withered  brow.” 

(c)  “the  icy  bridge  of  the  Northern  seas.” 

id)  “the  luckless  forms  below.” 

(e)  “an  unscorched  wing.” 

( f)  “ancient  ice.” 

(g)  “winter’s  chain.” 

0>)  “shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend.” 

(/)  “his  sounding  wing.” 

7.  For  what  are  the  Norwegian  pines  noted? 
Why  does  Mr.  Whittier  refer  to  them? 

8.  What  are  the  “fires  of  Hecla”?  Why  referred 
to  in  this  poem? 

9.  Explain  how  the  streams  “danced” ; how  they 
“sang.”  How  they  “bow  to  their  winter’s  chain.” 

10.  What  is  meant  by  The  Frost  Spirit?  What  oth- 
er epithet  is  applied  in  this  poem  to  “the  Frost 
Spirit?” 

11.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza?  Define 
verse ; stanza. 

12.  What  verses  in  each  stanza  rhyme?  Define 
rhyme. 

Perfect  rhymes  require,  (1)  that  the  syllables  be 
accented,  and  that  the  vowel  sounds  be  the  same ; 
(2)  that  the  sounds  following  the  vowels  be  the 
same;  (3)  that  the  sounds  preceding  the  vowels  be 
different.  Talk  and  walk,  town  and  crown,  are  per- 
fect rhymes.  Breathe  and  teeth,  home  and  come,  are 
imperfect  rhymes.  A single  rhyme  is  an  accented 
syllable  standing  alone  at  the  end  of  a line ; as 
mind,  refined.  A double  rhyme  consists  of  an  accent- 
ed syllable,  followed  by  an  unaccented  one;  as 
dreaming,  seeming.  A triple  rhyme  consists  of  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  followed  by  two  unaccented  ones ; 
as,  fearfully,  cheerfully. 
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A couplet,  or  distich,  consists  of  two  lines  rhyming 
together.  A triplet  consists  of  three  lines  rhyming 
together. 

13.  Have  pupils  make  a list  of  the  words  of  the 
poem  that  rhyme,  and  tell  in  each  case  whether  the 
rhyme  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  and  whether  it  is 
single,  double,  or  triple.  Study  the  rhyme  of  other 
poems  in  the  same  way. 

14.  Write  a paraphrase  of  each  stanza  of  the  poem. 

15.  Lead  pupils  to  see  and  describe  the  imagery 
of  each  stanza.  Let  each  pupil  consider  himself  an 
artist  to  draw  what  the  poet  pictures.  What  would 
be  placed  in  a picture  to  represent  the  imagery  of 
the  first  stanza?  The  second  stanza?  The  third 
stanza?  The  fourth  stanza?  The  fifth  stanza? 

16.  Study  all  selections  from  Whittier  given  in 
your  reader. 

17.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Whittier. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

1807. 

1.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  celebrated  Quak- 
er poet,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1807. 
His  parents  were  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  by  in- 
cessant toil  and  self-denial  a good  and  honest  liv- 
ing was  gained.  At  first  Whittier  received  but  a 
common  school  education.  He  worked  on  his  fath- 
er’s farm  in  the  summer,  and  helped  to  make  shoes 
in  the  winter.  He  attended  a district  school,  which 
was  open  only  about  twelve  weeks  in  the  year. 

2.  He  always  had  a keen  desire  to  improve  him- 
self by  private  study  and  reading.  His  chances  for 
study  at  home  were  limited  to  about  a score  of 
volumes,  mostly  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
sect,  and  the  lives  of  its  founders.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  Haverhill  Academy,  which  he 
attended  two  years.  Although  his  educational  op- 
portunities were  meagre,  he  trained  himself  to 
write  well  and  acceptably  for  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Haverhill  Gazette. 

3 By  his  youthful  contributions  to  the  press,  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
the  well-known  anti-slavery  speaker  and  editor, 
and  through  his  influence,  in  1829,  Whittier  became 
editor  of  |he  American  Manufacturer,  a political  paper 
in  Boston.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  editor  of  The  New 
England  Review,  a weekly  paper  published  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  1831  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
and  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  farming ; 
and  in  1835-6  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature. 

4.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  having  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  society,  in  1836  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  in  1838-9  he  edited 
the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  the  office  of  which  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  a mob.  From  this  time  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  anti-slavery  men  in 
the  country,  and  his  writings,  both  prose  and  poet- 
ry, were  largely  in  support  of  that  cause. 

5.  In  1840  Whittier  removed  to  Amesbury,  Mass., 
where  he  resided  with  his  sister  until  her  death. 
After  the  loss  of  his  sister,  his  niece  kept  his  house 
until  her  marriage.  Not  long  afterward  he  went 
to  Danvers,  a town  about  twenty  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, where  he  makes  his  home  at  Oak  Knoll,  with 
some  charming  and  genial  cousins.  The  Amesbury 
residence,  however,  occupied  by  old  friends,  remains 
nearly  as  it  always  has  been,  and'  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  his  home.  Whittier  has  never  married  and  is 
called  the  bachelor  poet. 

6.  Whittier’s  poems  are  of  a vigorous  and  pictur- 


esque order ; and  the  adaptation  of  form  to  thought, 
as  well  as  the  lofty  purity  and  simplicity  of  his 
style,  has  procured  for  his  writings  a host  of  readers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  lie  has  been  styled 
the  poet  of  humanity,  for  in  his  writings  he  has 
tried  to  lift  suffering  and  oppressed  humanity  to  a 
higher  level.  He  writes  only  when  the  mood  seizes 
him,  and  then  he  writes  as  it  fired  with  inspiration, 
losing  all  consciousness  of  time  and  things,  going 
out  of  himself  as  it  were  and  becoming  part  and 
parcel  of  his  subject.  Some  of  his  popular  poems 
are  Snowbound,  Centennial  Hymn,  Maud  Muller,  Barbara 
Frietchie,  The  Barefoot  Boy,  and  Voices  of  Freedom. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conducted  by  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  B.  8.,  Natural  Sciences, 
Austin  College. 

ALIMENTATION.— PROCESSES. 

Digestion — Changes  which  the  Food  Undergoes. — 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  changes: 

1.  In  the  Mouth. 

1.  The  food  is  divided,  moistened,  formed  into  a 
bolus,  and  prepared  for  swallowing. 

2.  Some  of  the  starch  is  acted  upon  by  the  saliva 
and  changed  to  grape  sugar.  If  the  starch  has  been 
cooked,  a much  larger  proportion  is  changed  than 
when  uncooked. 

2.  In  the  Stomach. 

1.  The  action  of  the  saliva  upon  the  starch  is 
arrested. 

2.  The  gross  effect  is  to  break  up  and  partly  dis- 
solve the  larger  lumps  of  masticated  food  into  a thick, 
grayish  soup-like  chyme,  with  which  are  still  mixed 
in  variable  quantities  of  larger  and  smaller  masses  of 
less  changed  food. 

In  meat  by  the  solution  of  the  connective  tissue 
binding  them  together,  the  muscular  fibers  fall  asunder 
and  the  sarcolemma  is  dissolved  and  the  fibers  are 
split  up  and  ultimately  reduced  to  partly  granular 
mass  and  partly  to  actual  solution. 

The  fats  would  have  the  connective  tissue  bind- 
ing the  cells  together,  and  the  envelopes  of  the  fat 
cells  dissolved  and  the  fat  set  free. 

In  vegetable  substances  the  proteid  elements  are 
in  part  dissolved,  and  although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  man  the  cellulose  is  dissolved  in  the  stomach, 
the  whole  tissue  is  softened  and  to  a certain  extent 
disintegrated. 

The  chyme  in  general,  as  it  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum, would  consist  of — 

1.  Starch  unchanged  by  the  saliva. 

2.  Oils  and  fats  set  free  in  the  gastric  digestion. 

3.  Dissolved  proteids. 

4.  Undissolved  proteids. 

5.  Debris  of  indigestible  materials,  as  cellu- 
lose, etc. 

Recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  material  actually  dissolved  in  most  specimens  of 
chyme  is  very  small.  It  is  further  shown  that  the 
action  in  the  stomach  is  more  one  of  preparation  to 
digestion  than  of  completed  digestion,  i.  e.,  the  great 
purpose  of  gastric  digestion  is  to  reduce  by  disinte- 
gration the  lumps  of  food  to  a more  uniform  mass, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  changes  which  are  to  take 
place  in  the  small  intestines.  During  the  process, 
however,  some  of  the  material  is  converted  into  pep- 
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tone,  and  the  peptone  thus  formed  is  in  part  ab- 
sorbed at  once,  but  the  greater  part,  the  proteids, 
remain  unchanged,  at  least  they  are  not  converted 
into  peptone.  There  is  little  or  no  change  produced 
upon  starches  and  fats. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  micro-organ- 
isms found  in  the  intestines  and  stomach  take  an 
active  part  in  many  of  the  fermentations  which  take 
place  in  digestion,  and  are  important  elements  in 
digestion  of  food. 

3.  In  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  semi-digested  acid  food  from  the  stomach, 
as  it  passes  over  the  biliary  orifices,  causes  a flow  of 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  tend  to  neutralize  the 
acid  chyme,  but  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  do  not 
become  distinctly  alkaline  until  some  distance  from 
the  pylorus. 

By  intestinal  digestion  the  following  results  are 
secured: 

1.  The  change  of  starch  into  sugar  is  resumed. 

2.  Proteids  largely  dissolved,  probably  by  action 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  to  some  extent 
possibly  by  the  intestinal  juices,  assisted  by  various 
micro-organism. 

3.  Starch  converted  into  sugar,  and  possibly  the 
sugar  is  in  part  converted  into  lactic  acid  and  other 
acids. 

4.  Fats  largely  emulsified  and  to  some  extent 
saponified. 

5.  By  the  time  the  food  has  reached  the  ileo- 
calcal  valve  it  has  been  deprived  of  most  of  its  nutri- 
tious properties,  but  by  no  means  all. 

6.  Such  is  the  relation  of  water  secreted  into  the 
intestine  to  that  of  the  fluids  absorbed,  that  the  intes- 
tinal contents  at  the  end  of  the  ilium  is  about  as  fluid 
as  in  the  duo-denum. 

4.  In  the  Large  Intestine. 

Among  the  more  important  changes  the  following 
may  be  noted: 

1.  The  contents  become  distinctly  acid.  This  is 
not  due,  however,  to  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  but  to  the  acid  fermentation  which  takes  place 
in  the  contents  themselves. 

2.  Of  the  changes  which  take  place  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge.  It  is  probable  that  digestion  of 
cellulose  takes  place  here. 

3.  Absorption  is  very  active,  and  the  contents 
soon  lose  their  fluid  consistency. 

Absorption. — The  digested  food  must  pass  from 
the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood.  The  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  absorption.  The 
great  absorbent  vessels  are  the  veins  and  lacteals,  and 
in  the  process  of  absorption  the  veins  perform  the 
greater  part. 

All  along  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  the 
mucous  membrane  are  closely  packed  blood  vessels 
and  lymphatics,  so  that  as  soon  as  any  soluble  sub- 
stances are  formed  they  may  be  absorbed.  The  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach  is  so  short  that  little  absorption  takes  place 
before  the  food  reaches  the  stomach.  But  while  it 
goes  on  in  greater  activity' in  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines are  to  be  considered  the  part  most  concerned  in 
this  process. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  villus  is  a minute 
tubule  projecting  into  the  intestinal  contents  like  the 


minute  rootlets  of  the  plants  into  the  soil;  that  it  is 
covered  with  a layer  of  cells  resting  on  a fine  reticu- 
lum; that  it  contains  a net- work  of  capillaries  and  a 
lacteal  axis  and  lymph  spaces.  In  order,  then,  for 
the  food  to  enter  the  blood  or  the  lymph,  it  must  pass 
through  the  cells  and  reticulum  of  the  villus  and  the 
cell  layer  of  the  capillaries.  In  absorption  we  may, 
therefore,  distinguish  two  stages: 

1.  The  passage  through  the  epitheleal  cell  of  the 
walls  of  the  villus  and  through  the  reticulum. 

2.  The  passage  through  the  epithelium  cell  of  the 
capillaries  and  the  lymphatic  radical. 

Experiments  indicate  that  the  first  stage  is  some- 
thing more  than  diffusion  or  osmosis.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  the  activity  of  the  epithelium  cells  and  is 
in  one  sense  of  the  term  a vital  process,  for  in  case  of 
fats  repeated  observation  have  shown  that  the  neutral 
fats  enter  the  cell  substance,  and  also  that  peptones 
are  changed  in  their  passage  through  the  cell  sub- 
stance. 

I desire  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food  materials  through  the  walls  of  the 
villus  is  something  more  than  osmosis,  as  most  of  our 
text-books  represent  it;  that  it  is  a process  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  cell  plays  the  essential  part.  The 
passage  through  the  cell  walls  of  the  capillary  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  osmosis,  but  that  the  tissues  are  liv- 
ing must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peptone  is  absorbed  by  the 
veins,  while  the  fats  are  almost  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals.  The  contraction  of  the  villus  and  the 
presence  of  valves  in  the  lacteals  aids  in  the  passage 
of  the.  fats  through  them. 

When  we  study  circulation  we  will  then  trace  the 
course  the  food  takes  after  it  is  absorbed. 


CO  UNT  Y S UPERINTENDENTS'  COL  UMN. 


School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another's  plans  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 


SELFISH  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A county  superintendent  of  Illinois  says  that  the  j 
superintendents  of  the  State  are  either  negligent  or  jjl 
selfish  in  not  sending  their  circulars,  explaining  their  j 
plans  of  work,  to  one  another.  What  is  good  for  one  J 
county,  with  some  modifications,  would  be  good  for  j 
another  county.  During  the  nine  months  that  he 
has  been  in  office,  he  has  sent  copies  of  his  circulars  j 
to  his  neighbor  superintendents,  but  has  received  i 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  return. 

The  School  News  believes  that  the  greatest  need  j 
of  our  common  schools  at  present  is  some  means  of  • 
bringing  our  one  hundred  two  county  superintend-  j 
ents  closer  together  in  their  work;  some  means  by  J 
which  they  may  learn  more  of  the  details  of  one  ; 
another’s  plan  of  work.  Our  State  ought  to  have  a 
five-days’  institute  each  year  for  county  superintend-  < 
ents  and  institute  instructors.  Teachers  of  common  ' 
schools,  who  receive  from  $300  to  $450  a year  for  their  4 
services,  are  expected  to  spend  time  and  money  to  at-  j 
tend  an  institute  of  one  or  two  weeks’  duration  each 
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year.  Could  county  superintendents,  who  receive 
from  $800  to  $2000  a year,  and  institute  instructors, 
who  receive  from  $25  to  $75  a week  for  their  work, 
object  to  spending  time  and  money  to  attend  a State 
institute  five  days  in  the  year?  State  Superintendent 
Itaab  can  do  much  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  by  holding  such  an  institute  during  the  present 
school-year. 

Champaign  Co.,  III. — In  referring  to  the  grad- 
ing of  the  rural  schools,  Co.  Supt.  Shawhan  says: 
“The  work  is  going  on  better  than  ever.  The  whole 
system  grows  in  favor  every  year.” 

Madison  Co.,  III.— The  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Madison  County  Teachers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Upper  . Alton,  Saturday,  Nov.  7th.  Co.  Supt. 
Thos.  P.  Dooling  is  president  of  the  association, 

Piatt  Co.,  III.— The  Piatt  County  Teachers’ 
Association  met  at  Bement,  Saturday,  Oct.  24th. 
From  the  program  we  see  that  the  work  for  November, 
as  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  was  given 
due  prominence.  One_topic  was  “Earthquakes,”  very 
appropriate  after  the  recent  shock. 

Eleventh  District  of  Colorado.— The  Sec- 
ond Annual  Teachers’  Normal  Institute  of  the  Elev- 
enth District  of  Colorado,  comprising  five  counties, 
was  held  at  Durango,  August  10  to  22d.  J.  R.  Dur- 
nell,  formerly  of  Illinois,  was  Conductor.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Durnell  will  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
the  plan  of  grading  the  country  schools,  used  so  suc- 
cessfully in  many  counties. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY , ILLINOIS. 

Christian  County  Teachers’  Institute. — A 
special  session  of  the  Christian  County  Teachers’  In- 
stitute will  be  held  in  the  Township  High  School 
Building  in  Taylorville  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov. 
27th  and  28feh. 

A program  of  the  work  will  be  mailed  to  each 
teacher  within  a few  days.  Every  teacher  in  the 
county  should  arrange  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  Oct.  26th,  1891. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

l-i.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Taylorville,  111. 


Clark  Co.,  S.  Dak. — The  Manual  and  Guide 
was  introduced  into  the  county  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  this  fall.  Co.  Supt.  Williams  says:  “So  far 

the  Course  is  giving  good  satisfaction  and  working 
well.  I have  not  as  closely  supervised  as  I would 
like,  but  will  be  out  Boon  now  among  my  schools. 
But  it  is  exceeding  my  expectations  in  the  manner  in 
which  nay  teachers  fall  in  with  the  idea.” 


McDonough  Co.,  III. — The  November  session 
of  the  teachers’  institute  will  be  held  at  Bushnell  and 
Colchester,  Friday,  Nov.  27th.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers  the  institute  is  held  at  the  two  places 
named,  and  teachers  are  given  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  place  they  wish  to  attend.  The  same  program 
is  to  be  used  at  each  place,  the  work  being  based  on 
the  State  Course  of  Study.  In  his  announcement, 
Co.  Supt.  Fentern  says:  “Bring  your  Manual  and 
Guide,  as  the  institute  work  is  based  on  its  outlines.’’ 

Jackson  Co.,  Iowa.— In  his  institute  announce- 
ment, Co.  Supt.  Ward  made  the  following  statements 
to  parents:  In  previous  Institutes  we  have  not  re- 
ceived that  cordial  support  from  the  friends  and  pat- 
rons of  our  schools,  which  the  work  would  seem  to 
reasonably  demand.  This  year  we  very  much  desire 
to  meet  as  many  of  the  officers  and  patrons  of  the 
schools  as  can  positively  attend,  at  least  one  session 
of  the  Institute.  Each  day’s  work  will  contain  much 
of  interest  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  teachers.  Come  and 
spend  a day  with  us,  and  by  your  presence  encourage 
the  teachers  and  show  them  that  you  appreciate  the 
work  they  are  doing  for  you  and  your  children.  Come 
in  at  any  time  and  you  will  be  made  welcome. 

Mason,  Menard,  and  Tazewell  Cos.,  III.— 
The  Fourth  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tri-County 
Institute  for  the  counties  of  Menard,  Mason,  and 
Tazewell  will  convene  at  Havana,  111.,  Oct.  29  and 
30th.  The  program  is  an  excellent  one.  Reduced 
rates  have  been  secured  on  the  railroads.  We  think 
it  an  excellent  plan  for  the  teachers  of  two  or  three 
counties  to  join  together  in  an  institute,  and  exchange 
ideas.  Such  meetings  could  be  held  with  profit  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  would  benefit  county 
superintendents  as  well  as  teachers.  One  need  in 


Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Parents 

When  you  desire  to  buy  BOOTS,  SHOES  and 
RUBBERS  of  any  kind  or  style,  you  can  find  just 
what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’. 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 

Who  make  a specialty  of  GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
and  keep  nothing  but  goods  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Warranted  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. Call  and  see 
the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OVR  FRIENDS. 


Elinois  at  the  present  time  is  some  arrangement  by 
which  our  county  superintendents  can  learn  what 
their  neighbors  are  doing. 

Whiteside  Co.,  III. — This  county  is  well  organ- 
ized for  a series  of  institutes  to  be  held  during  the 
school-year.  There  is  a county  association,  and  six 
subordinate  branch  associations.  The  county  asso- 
ciation meets  about  twice  a year  and  the  branch  asso- 
ciations three  times  a year.  In  the  branch  associations, 
the  work  in  the  main,  is  uniform.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  an  outline  for  all  the  meetings  was  pre- 
pared and  published.  Five  topics  are  taken  up  at 
each  meeting,  viz.:  1.  Psychology;  2.  Advanced  Read- 
ing; 3.  Actual  Classwork  (different  grades  of  work  at 
different  times);  4.  Geography  (beginning  with  ele- 
mentary work  and  extending  to  advanced  work);  5. 
Civics.  For  the  advanced  reading  Parker's  Leaflets 
for  Supplementary  Reading  are  used.  In  the  outline 
the  following  is  given  in  reference  to  manner  of  using 
them  : 

“At  the  first  meeting  the  selection  will  be  The 
American  Flag,  a copy  of  which  accompanies  this 
circular.  Similar  slips,  but  of  different  selections,  will 
be  sent  each  teacher  in  time  for  the  different  branch 
institutes.  The  whole  institute  should  form  a class — 
no  teacher  asking  to  be  excused, — and  this  should  be 
the  best  exercise  of  the  day.” 

Co.  Supt.  Johnston  says:  “Your  leaflets  are  giv- 
ing excellent  satisfaction  in  our  institute  work.” 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Morrison,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  10, 1891. 
You  are  doing,  in  your  special  field,  excellent  work  for  the  schools. 

M.  J.  Johnston,  Co.  Snpt. 

Waverly,  Bremer  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  9, 1891. 
I have  just  found  leisure  to  look  over  your  Sept,  number.  It  is 
grand.  No  teacher  can  use  its  suggestions  without  being  lifted  out  of 
the  ruts  and  being  an  inspiration  to  the  school  and  the  entire  district. 

S.  F.  Fiestei1.,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 


Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  3,  189l! 

Our  teachers  await  the  coming  of  the  School  News  with  interest 
D.  B.  Pittsford,  Co.  Supt.  Schools' 

Tallnlla,  Menard  Co.,  111.,  Oct  27,  1891. 

I use  the  School  News  daily  in  School.  I couldn't  possibly  teach 
without  it.  Eva  M.  Knowles, 

Paderbom,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill  , Sept.  26,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  a welcome  visitor  I think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
pedagogical  papers  ever  edited  either  west  or  east,  north  or  south.  Ik' 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  energetic  and  progressive  teacher. 

J.  A.  Goelz. 

Ivesdale,  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  26,  1891. 

I am  glad  to  receive  the  School  News  again  this  year,  as  I consid- 
er it  u very  valuable  help  to  a teacher.  I would  not  be  without  it.  1 

W.  E.  Kedman. 

Spring  Hill,  Whiteside  Co.,  III.,  Sept  26,  1891  - 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  would  hardly  know 
how  to  get  along  without  it  in  my  work.  Ella  Crosier. 

Burlington,  Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo.,  Oct.  12,  1891 

I consider  the  School  News  one  of  the  best  helps  in  teaching  that 
I have  ever  seen.  Etta  M.  James, 

Vernal,  Vermilion  Co.,  III.,  Oct  12, 1891. 

1 find  the  School  News  very  helpful  in  suggestions  relatin';  to  the 
current  work  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  I use  it  as  reference 
everyday.  I have  just  received  the  October  nnmber  and  at  a glance 
see  it  is  chock  full  of  valuable  features  for  the  live  teacher.  I an» 
sure  I am  doing  better  work  with  the  News  than  when  I did  not  con- 
sult its  pages.  May  the  News  continue  in  its  progressive  spirit  of  be- 
ing better  ever)’  issue.  M.  Ashton  Cove, 

Jamestown,  Clinton  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  13,  1891. 

The  September  number  of  the  News  came  to  hand  in  due  time. 
I fonnd  this  number  superior  to  all  the  other  numbers  of  the  News 
published  so  far.  Keep  on  with  the  good  work  and  I am  positive  your 
efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  a large  subscription  list.  Herman  Renbing. 

Independence,  Kan.,  Oct.  14,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  a dear  old  friend  whom  I cannot  do  without. 

Naomi  Krone. 

Bushton,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  Oct  14. 1891. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  help  I ever  had  in  the  school  room. 

Ii>a  James. 

Hoyleton,  Washington  Co.,  ill.,  Oct.  15,  1891. 

I think  the  School  News  is  one  of  the  best  Sehooi  Journals  pub- 
lished. David  H.  Carson. 

Boody,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  14,  1891. 

I keep  the  School  News  on  my  desk  and  refer  to  it  nearly  every 
day.  One  good  thing  about  it  is  it  never  gets  old.  Back  numbers 
may  be  used  to  advantage  nearly  every  month.  F.  O.  Smith. 

Herrick,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  15,  1801. 

The  News  is  the  best  school  journal  I ever  used.  Success  to  the 
School  News.  M.  L.  Turner. 


SILKS! 

Special  Sale! 


$ .50  Light  Weight  Silks  for  $ .30 
1.00  French  Faille  Silks  for  .63 


1.25  Faille  Silks  for 75 

1.50  Silks  for 1.00 


Other  Silks  at  same  reduction  up 
to  $2.50  a yard. 


An  immense  stock  of 
DRY  GOODS,  CLOAKS, 
CARPETS,  BOOTS  and 
SHOES,  at  LOWEST 
PRICES. 

S.  Patterson, 

Maker  of  Low  Prices. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 


Does  your  School  need 

FURNITURE, 

BLACKBOARDS, 

DICTIONARY, 

MAPS,  CHARTS, 

OR 

GLOBES? 


Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish|  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms ! 

Than  any  one  who  handles  them  in  small  quan- 
tities. Address, 

R,.  IT.  DAVIDSON,  IDecatvir,  111. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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Kenan  It,  Montoe  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  12,  1801. 

I read  with  pleasure  the  “Kind  Words  from  Friends”  from  such 
distant  cities,  and  echo  them  all  as  the  News  is  so  helpful.  C.  Salt*. 

Hesston,  Harvey  Co.,  Kans.,  Oct.  17,  1891. 

For  practical  school  work  the  News  excels  any  of  our  western  pa- 
pers. Maude  Jackson. 

Lake  Preston,  8.  Dak.,  Oct.  17,  1891. 

I find  the  School  News  very  valuable  to  me  and  keep  the  back 
numbers  on  mv  desk  to  refer  to.  1 refer  to  tliem  too,  and  many  times 
I feel  like  saving  “thank  you”  for  the  practical  hints  you  have  given 
us,  J.  H Clewett. 

'Ashland,  Cass  Co.,  HI.,  Oct.  19,  1801. 

I find  the  News  a great  help  in  my  school  work. 

Maggie  Newell. 

Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  19, 1891. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  paper  I have  ever  seen  for  use  in 
hools.  Will  Archibald. 

Fosterburg,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  22, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  very  useful  In  my  school. 

Geo.  W.  Churchill,  Jr. 

Macedonia,  Hamilton  Co.,  HI.,  Oct.  24,  1891. 

I find  your  paper  the  best  suited  for  actual  school  work  of  any  I 
have  seen.  I like  it  better  than  any  journal  published.  It  is  the  pa- 
per for  every  successful  teacher  to  have.  Hiram  M.  Aiken. 

Windsor,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  24, 1891. 

I have  been  taking  the  School  News  for  over  a year  and  don’t  see 
Jiow  I could  get  along-  without  it.  I am  always  anxious  to  get  tne 
News.  J.  F.  Clawson. 

Troy,  Madison  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  26, 1891. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  think  every  wide  awake 
teacher  ought  to  take  it.  George  Kiesel. 

Phillipstown,  White  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  21, 1891. 

I regard  the  School  News,  of  all  journals,  the  most  practical  and 
valuable.  M.  D.  Pkoudfit. 

Logan,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  19,  1891. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News  as  it  is  such  a help 
with  advanced  pupils.  Stella  Scott. 

Buda,  Bureau  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  1, 1891. 

I have  been  well  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  wish  it  contin- 
ued prosperity.  * Lydia  A.  Connor. 

Sullivan,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  6, 1891. 

Your  Journal  is  the  best  I have  ever  read. 

J.  W.  McIlwafn. 


Fisher,  Champaign  Co  , III.,  Sept.  15.  1891. 

I have  received  the  School  News  ami  I am  well  pleased  with  it,  as  It 
contains  so  many  “pointers”  thut  are  of  practical  benefit  to  the 
teacher  and  pupil.  J.  W.  Comnkb. 

St.  Jacob,  Madison  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  7,  1891. 

I have  been  teaching  for  many  yours,  but  have  not  seen  an  educa- 
tional paper  equul  to  the  School  News  In  point  of  practical  help  to 
teuchers.  My  three  assistants  as  well  as  myself  ure  subscribers. 

Lewis  Steiin,  Frlti.  Schools. 

Edwardsville,  Madison  Co.,  III..  Oct.  7,  1801. 

I consider  the  School  News  a most  excellent  journal  and  h great 
help  to  the  teacher  In  Ills  work.  * James  Ianc. 

Ashland,  Caen  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  8,  1891. 

Long  live  the  School  News;  it  grows  better  and  letter. 

Abbie  F.  Wbiuht. 

Fhrmersvllle,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  25,  1891. 

Most  journals  wear  out  with  age  but  the  News  gets  better  und  let- 
ter. A.  L.  Cubby. 

Meredosia,  Morgan  C'o..  III.,  Oct.  6,  1891. 

I wish  to  express  ray  appreciation  of  the  School  News  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher.  I wish  it  continued  success. 

Emma  L.  James. 

Orchardville,  Wayne  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  8,  1891. 

I am  and  shall  ever  be  loyal  to  the  School  News.  1st.  Because  It 
is  the  best  educational  journal  in  111.  2nd.  Because  every  teacher  In 
111.  ought  to  be  a subscriber.  James  E.  Melton. 

Pana,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  8,  1891. 

I like  the  October  issue  of  your  paper  very  much.  It  is  very 
helpful  to  the  teacher  who  will  be  helped.  W.  T.  Gooden. 

Enfield,  White  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  28,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  journal  among 
the  White  county  teachers.  I use  it  constantly  In  my  work. 

C.  H.  Wilson,  B.  8.,  President  Southern  Illinois  College. 

Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co.,  HI.,  Sept.  14, 1891. 

The  News  of  this  month  is  at  hand.  It  is  one  of  my  greatest  helps 
in  my  school  work.  Go  on  in  your  noble  work  of  aiding  teachers  in 
teaching  “the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.”  E.  G.  Bauman. 

Fulton.  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  28, 1891. 

In  quitting  the  country  school  work,  I had  to  part  with  many 
friends,  to  sever  many  close  attachments,  but  among  all  I bade  good- 
bye to  no  more  sturdy  or  worthy  helper  in  the  professional  line  than 
the  School  News.  From  its  columns  I drew  ideas  that  enabled  me  to 
be  what  the  patrons  called  a very  successful  teacher.  E.  E.  Gaylord. 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 


Mexican 

Mustang 

Liniment 


The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Fe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches.  # 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 

Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 

NORTH  AND  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D.  W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


A Cure  for  the  Ailments  of  Man  and  Beast. 

A long-tested  pain  reliever. 

Its  use  is  almost  universal  by  the  Housewife,  the  Farmer,  the 
Stock  Raiser,  and  by  every  one  requiring  an  effective 
liniment. 

No  other  application  compares  with  it  in  efficacy. 

This  well-known  remedy  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  almost 
generations. 

No  medicine  chest  is  complete  without  a bottle  of  Mustang 


The  finest  quality  of  Bells  for  Churcbes, 
chools,  etc.  Fully  warranted, 
and  Prices. 


Chimes,  Sch 

Write  for  Catalo„ 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 


DUV/Afil  DPjLli  Jr  UUINIJXV  I , 

VAN  DUZEN  «&  TIFT,  Cincinnati .O. 


Liniment. 

Occasions  arise  for  its  use  almost  every  day. 
All  Wruggists  and  dealers  have  it. 


“i  have  never  seen  a book  THAT  i pkize  more  highly.”—  Frank  Jarvis, 
Principal  Public  Schools,  Battle  Creek,  Iowa. 

“SOUND  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRACTICAL  TO  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE.'7 — Bishop 

John  H.  Vincent. 

“worth  many'  times  its  frice.” — Freemason’s  Journal.  AGENTS  WAN  TED. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  MEMORIZING,  flj  i 

Head  the  beat  thought  on  Memory  Training.  It  will  pay  you.  prospectus  prbe. I 

JAMES  P.  DOWNS,  Publisher,  Room  W-Y,  243  Broadway,  NEW  YORK.  UJ  1 


Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 

offers  to  Teachers  carefully  selectedcoufses  of 
reading.  Certificates  and  diplomas  awarded. 

Illinois  Pupils’  Reading  Circle 

(Organized  January  1,  1889.) 
offers  a course  of  two  books  each  for  pupils  of 
the  Advanced,  Intermediate,  and  Primary 
grades. 

For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address 

E.  A.  G AST MAN,  Manager, 

Decatur,  Illinois. 


-PENSIONS- 


THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  En- 
titled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  depend- 
ent whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  ser- 
vice are  included.  If  you  wish  your  claim 
speedily  and  successfully  prosecuted,  address 

JAMES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

1880-  E.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE,  Prized. 

Teacher’ s Agentcy 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  ave  , 

Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  property 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Please  Mention  This  Paper, 


onucnill  EQ  at  wholesale.  Six 
OUntUULtO  9ent  for  15  cents. 
Adapted  to  the  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  same  as  are  retailed  at  5 cents 
apiece.  Thousands  have  been  sold. 
C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  HI. 


University  of  Illinois 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Architecture  ;Engin- 
eering.  Mechanical.  Civil  and  Mining;  Chem- 
istry; Natural  History;  English  and  Modern 
Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.  Women  admitted.  For 
Information,  address 

SELIM  H.  PEABODY,  L.  L.  D., Champaign,  111. 


NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

the  International. 

NoS.  1 AND  2. 


Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 

No.  1 has  capital  shift  and  key- 
board nearly  like  the  Remington 
No.  2. 

The  New  No.  2 is  a double  key- 
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nest  men  and  women.  We  furnish  the  capi- 
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They  keep  the  little  folks  busy. 
They  interest  the  pupils  of  interme- 
diate and  advanced  grades.  They  are 
self-explanatory,  and  may  he  used  by 
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set  of  185  designs  costs  but  25  cents. 
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County  superintendents  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
should  read  page  2 of  this  issue. 

Persons  who  are  studying  “Gordy’s  Psychology” 
in  the  Reading  Circle  Course  will  find  the  outlines 
that  are  being  published  in  this  journal  helpful  to 
them  in  reviewing  the  subject.  These  outlines  are 
being  used  in  a number  of  teachers’  meetings. 

Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  sending  their 
orders  and  remittances  by  registered  letter,  which  is 
not  only  the  most  expensive  way  of  sending  money 
but  is  also  the  slowest.  People  generally  seem  to 
think  that  registered  letters  are  transmitted  more  rap- 
idly than  ordinary  mail,  but  the  reverse  is  true.  Ask 
your  postmaster  to  explain  this,  and  some  Friday  af- 
ternoon give  your  pupils  a practical  lesson  on  how  to 
remit  money  through  the  mails. 

Through  the  kind  words  and  recommendations 
of  its  many  friends  The  School  News  is  being  in- 
troduced into  a number  of  counties  of  various  states, 
where,  until  recently,  it  was  almost  unknown.  A lo- 
cal agent  in  a county  of  Pennsylvania  recently  secur- 
ed forty-five  subscriptions  in  his  county,  and  the  best 
part  about  it  is  that  each  subscriber  appears  to  be 
pleased  with  his  investment.  Whatever  can  be  con- 
scientiously said  and  done  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  The  School  News  is  greatly  appreciated.  Among 
the  great  number  of  educational  periodicals  that  are 
published,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  one  that  is  de- 
voted especially  to  the  work  of  grading  the  country 
schools.  * 

The  thirty- eighth  annual  session  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Dec.  29,  30,  and  31.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a large 
attendance,  and  every  teacher  who  goes  should  have 
enough  professional  pride  to  pay  the  membership  fee 
of  $1.00,  and  thereby  help  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  association.  This  association  has  been  a direct 
benefit  to  every  teacher  of  the  state,  and  yet  it  is  re- 
ported that  last  year  a licensed  institute  instructor  of 
the  state  refused  to  pay  the  membership  fee  and  spoke 
of  it  as  being  an  “outrage,”  “a  scheme  devised  to  rob 
the  teachers.”  The  School  News  hopes  that  a large 
number  of  its  subscribers  will  attend  and  that  each 
one  will  cheerfully  pay  $1.00  into  the  treasury  of  the 
association.  The  Kansas  Teachers’  Association  has 
about  twelve  hundred  paying  members,  while  ours 
has  about  half  that  number. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  plan  of  grading  the  country  schools,  which 
was  successfully  introduced  into  Central  Illinois 
about  ten  years  ago  is  gradually  being  introduced  into 
other  localities,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
grand  movement  will  be  extended  to  every  state  of 
the  Union.  County  Superintendents  of  various 
states  are  becoming  interested  and  are  asking  if  a course 
of  study  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  country 
schools — one  day’s  mail  bringing  to  The  School 
News  office  inquiries  about  this  grand  work  from 
three  county  superintendents  of  localities  lar  apart 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  from  county  superintendents  are 
taken  from  the  Illinois  School  Eeport  for  1887-88. 
We  wish  the  readers  of  this  journal,  who  reside  in 
counties  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade 
the  rural  schools  would  cut  oul  this  page  and  mail  it 
to  their  county  superintendents. 

Uniformity  of  work  is  in  progress  throughout 
the  county.  Monthly  examinations  are  conducted 
and  public  opinion  sustains  and  encourages  them. — 
D.  B.  Pittsford,  Co.  Supt.  Tazewell  Co. 

The  “Manual  and  Guide”  was  adopted  in  this 
county  one  year  ago,  and  its  effect  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  has  been  very  gratifying. 
All  teachers  who  followed  it  last  year  did  much  bet- 
ter work  than'they  had  ever  done  before,  and  now, 
as  they  have  a better  understanding  of  its  plans,  we 
have  good  reasons  to  hope  for  better  results  from  it 
this  year. — D.  Marion  Stover,  Co.  Supt.  Schuyler  Co. 

The  use  of  the  manual,  furnishing  a systematic 
and  uniform  course  of  study  in  the  county,  seems  to 
have  given  a new  impetus  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
Another  very  marked  result  of  the  use  of  the  manual 
is  the  tendency  to  secure  a more  general  interest  in 
all  the  common  English  branches.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  a great  disposition,  especially  in  the  country 
schools,  to  confine  the  work  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  to  the  almost  total  ngglect  of  all  else. 
The  manual,  together  with  the  introduction  of  oral 
work  in  language,  geography,  and  history  in  the  1 > ver 
grades,  has  had  a great  tendency  to  induce  pupils  to 
take  up  those  branches  necessary  to  securing  a sym- 
metrical education.— Robt.  D.  Miller,  Co.  Supt.  Me- 
nard Co. 

Last  year  we  introduced  the  “ Manual  and  Guide ” 
into  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  a great  help  in  systematizing  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools. — F.  A.  Armstrong,  Co.  Supt.  Massac  Co. 

Last  year  a uniform  course  of  study  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country  schools,  which  is  already  be- 
ginning to  show  visible  progress  in  the  way  of  more 
systematic  plans  of  instruction  and  classification, 
enabling  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  do  better  and 
more  effective  work. — A.  A.  Suppiger,  Co.  Supt.  Mad- 
ison Co. 

For  several  years  the  educational  interests  of  this 
county  have  been  steadily  advancing.  It  can  be 


largely  attributed  to  the  following:  First — The  pop- 
ular demand  for  better  schools.  Second — Tne  neces- 
sity of  uniformity  of  action  among  the  county  super- 
intendent, school  officers,  and  teachers,  and  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of  a course  of  study 
for  the  schools  of  the  county,  which  grows  in  favor 
with  its  use. — J.  A.  Herrick,  Co.  Supt.  Edgar  Co. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  try  to  introduce  i 
course  of  study  into  their  schools  last  year,  and  where 
it  was  done,  the  improvement  was  so  marked  as  to 
justify  me  in  requesting  its  adoption  throughout  the 
county  this  year.—  Geo.  Harrington,  Co.  Supt.  Ma- 
coupin Co. 

Every  year’s  experience  in  the  use  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  country  districts  shows  its  value.  It 
enaolts  all  the  schools  to  do  uniform  and  systematic 
work,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers.— J.  A.  Miller,  Co.  Supt.  McLean  Co. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a very  hopeful 
and  prosperous  condition.  The  work  done  last  year, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  was  much  better 
than  any  done  heretofor-s.  We  have  made  a great 
effort  to  follow  the  “Manual  and  Guide,”  and  by  so 
doing  have  secured  more  thorough  work  from  the 
pupils. — S.  M.  Glittery,  Co.  Supt.  Logan  Co. 

The  introduction  of  a manual  or  outline  of  study, 
a classification  register,  and  a system  of  examinations 
is  a new  feature  of  the  work  here.  These  helps  will 
make  our  schools  far  more  successful  than  they  have 
been,  and  will  aid  in  unifying  and  simplifying  school 
work. — L.  P.  Cravens,  Co.  Supt.  Hancock  Co. 

The  “School  Room  Guide,”  adopted  in  1833  (re- 
vised in  1886),  has  been  a very  direct  source  of  much 
lasting  good,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  have  the 
teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools  follow  it  as  “an  out- 
line of  study.” — R.  T.  Morgan,  Co.  Supt.  DuPage  Co. 

The  “Manual  and  Guide”  is  revolutionizing 
methods,  introducing  systematic  work,  regulating 
attendance  of  pupils,  creating  an  interest  in  study 
and  all  kinds  of  school  work,  and  the  examinations 
show  gradual  improv-iment. — Miss  Mary  S.  Welch . 
Co.  Supt.  De  Witt  Co. 

One  year  ago  we  introduced  the  “Manual  and 
Guide”  into  the  rural  schools  of  our  county.  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  it  met  with  a very  favor- 
able reception  from  teachers,  school  directors,  and 
parents.  Fully  85  per  cent;,  of  our  schools  used  it 
successfully  the  first  year. — R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 
Christian  Co. 

The  rural  schools  are  practically  graded  on  the 
“Manual  and  Guide”  plan,  and  are  doing  much  better 
than  ever  before.  This  system  of  gradation  is  so  sat- 
isfactory and  effective  that  scores  of  young  men  and 
women  annually  complete  the  elementary  course  and 
are  prepared  for  our  high  schools,  colleges,  and  nor- 
mals.—/o7m  H.  Duncan,  Co.  Supt.  Williamson  Co. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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MONTHLY  EXAMINATIONS  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

I would  urge  all  teachers  to  attend  studiously  to 
the  monthly  examinations.  It  is  the  means  to  an  im 
portant  end,  and  of  m<  re  value  than  many  suppose. 
It  will  enable  the  teacher,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  to 
know  the  true  condition  of  his  pupils  "as  to  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  under  his  instruction.  He  then  can 
know  how  to  intelligently  direct  his  work  for  the  next 
month.  By  knowing  who  among  his  pupils  are  weak, ' 
he  is  the  better  able  to  raise  up  and  support  s^ch  as 
need  special  attention. — N.  B.  Hannon , Co.  Supt. 
Sangamon  Co  f III. 


OUTLINES  IN  GORDY'S  PSYCHOLOGY . 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Method  of  Psychology. 

1 1  What  Psychology  is  interested  in. 

I2  In  mental  facts  that  are  general.  Illustration. 
22  What  are  laws  of  mind? 

32  Intense  feeling  and  study. 

2 1  The  two  methods  of  studying  mental  facts. 

I2  The  introspective  method. 

I3  Explanation. 

2 3 It  deals  only  with  individual  facts. 

3 3 Difficulties. 

2 2  The  inferential  method. 

I3  Explanation. 

2 3  By  seeing. 

3 3 By  reading.  Illustrations. 

4 3 Our  own  forgotten  motives. 

5 3 Laws. 

6 3 Difficulties.  Illustration. 

*32  Can  one  method  be  used  without  the  other? 

31  The  value  of  a text- book  on  Psychology. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Necessary  Truths  and  Necessary  Beliefs. 

1 1  The  foundation  of  geometry. 

21  The  foundation  of  Psychology. 

31  Necessary  Truths.  Illustration. 

I2  What  are  necessary  truths? 

2 2  Examples. 

32  How  determine  whether  or  not  a proposition 
expres  ies  a necessary  truth? 

4 1  Necessary  beliefs. 

I2  What  are  necessary  beliefs?  Illustration. 

2 2 Examples. 

32  We  canpot  help  believing. 

4 2  We  must  believe  in  some  necessary  beliefs  in 
order  to  act  rationally. 

5 2 Questioning  the  truth  of  necessary  beliefs. 

51  The  difference  between  necessary  truths  and 
necessary  beliefs. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

What  we  are  conscious  of. 

I1  The  number  of  necessary  truths  seen. 

21  The  foundation  of  knowledge. 

31  Conscious  knowledge. 

I2  Facts  known  by  introspection. 

2 2 Characteristics  of  conscious  knowledge. 

I3  Importance  of  characteristics. 

2 3  Absolute  certainty. 

3 3  Individual  facts. 


43  The  mind  seems  face  to  face. 

3*  Are  we  conscious  of  the  stars? 

42  Are  we  conscious  of  the  things  about  us?  Il- 
lustration. 

5a  Are  we  conscious  of  our  bodies? 

62  The  best  evidence  that  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  things  about  us. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Attention.  • 

1 1 What  we  are  conscious  of  depends  ujxm  atten- 
tion. Illustrations. 

I2  From  Carpenter. 

22  From  the  author. 

3 2 From  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

2l  What  vie,  perceive  depends  upon  attention.  Il- 
lustration. 

31  What  we  remember  depends  upon  attention. 
Illustration. 

41  What  we  recollect  depends  upon  attention.  Il- 
lustration. 

51  What  conclusions  we  reach  depend  upon  atten- 
tion. Illustration. 

6 1 What  we  feel  depends  upon  attention.  Illus- 
tration. 

7*  What  we  will  depends  upon  attention.  Illus- 
tration. 

8 1 The  chief  difference  between  an  educated  and 
an  uneducated  man.* 

9l  How  to  cultivate  the  attention. 

10 1 Is  attention  natural? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Attention. 

1 1 Explain  the  common  phrase  “absent-minded.” 

2 1 What  is  the  object  of  education? 

31  Explain  attention. 

4 1 Definition  of  attention. 

5 1 Illustrate  the  two  kinds  of  attention. 

6l  The  difference  between  voluntary  and  non- vol- 
untary attention. 

7 1 What  are  the  two  conditions  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion? 

8 1 . Is  a very  young  chil'd  attentive? 

9l  Explain  how  non- voluntary  attention  is  devel- 
oped. 

10 1 Explain  how  voluntary  attention  is  developed. 

lit  At  about  what  age  does  voluntary  attention  be- 
gin? 

12 1 Explain  the  action  of  Prof.  Lindner’s  child. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

1.  Arouse  the  minds  of  your  pupils 

2.  Give  them  something  to  do. 

3.  Tell  only  what  you  cannot  get  your  pupils  to 
tell  you. 

4.  Make  your  pupils  talk  about  what  you  told 
them. 

5.  Teach  a lesson  to  explain  a text,  before  ask- 
ing your  pupils  to  memorize  it. 

6.  Make  a lesson  brisk  and  brief. 

7.  Enlist  timid  and  dull  pupils. 

8.  Cultivate  sympathy  with  your  pupils. 

9.  Give  command  only  when  example  and  sug- 
gestion will  not  suffice. — Educational  Gazette. 
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LITTLE  THINGS  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 

By  Mists  Fannie  Spaits,  Manito,  111. 

The  wisest  man  the  world  has  ever  known  once 
said,  “There  he  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth, 
but  they  are  exceeding  wise.”  Things  which  we  con- 
sider great,  upon  which  we  spend  so  much  time  and 
study,  often  fail  and  are  small  in  their  results. 

Again,  things  which  we  consider  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice,  result  in  mighty  powers  for  good  or  evil. 
To  this  rule,  school  life  is  no  exception.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  find  greater  proof  of  its  truth  than  in  dealing 
with  the  child  mind.  So,  until  results  are  shown,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  things  little 
and  things  great.  I understand  little  things  in  school 
work  to  mean  opportunities,  apparently  trifling  in 
themselves,  which,  properly  embraced,  may  result  in 
great  good.  Centain  means  produce  certain  ends. 
Conversely,  certain  ends  are  produced  by  certain  means. 
In  the  classification  of  great  and  small  things  in 
school  work,  we  may  be  influenced  largely  by  what 
we  understand  school  work  to  be.  If  it  be  the  object 
of  the  school  to  teach  the  child  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading,  spelling,  and  a few  more  of  the  dry  husks 
that  only  protect  the  rich  grain  of  education;  if  school 
work  begin  and  end  here, — if  this  be  its  limit,  then 
great  things  are  whatever  means  will  produce  these 
ends — tasks,  methods,  etc.  But  if  i he  object  of  school 
work  be  to  develop  the  mind,  to  unfold  it  as  the  breezes 
unfold  the  blossom,  to  call  into  activity  every  power 
which  God  has  given  to  the  child;  to  know  his  whole 
duty  toward  himself,  his  companions,  his  country,  and 
his  God,  then  the  little  things  which  stamp  these  im- 
pressions upon  the  soul  of  the  child,  are  the  things 
most  worthy  of  our  consideration ; for  they  may  be- 
come the  great  ruling  principles  of  his  life. 

School  work  contains  two  elements,  management 
and  instruction.  They  can  scarcely  be  analyzed . It 
willjie  readily  conceded  that  success  in  either  of  these 
is  due  largely  to  tact.  Tact  is  natural  to  some  heaven- 
blessed  creatures.  It  may  be  acquired  to  a certain 
degree.  But  whether  natural  or  acquired,  tact  is 
simply  an  atteniion  to  details.  There  are  many  little 
things  in  the  way  of  presenting  truths  that  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  One  of  these  has  occurred  most 
forcibly  to  my  mind:  The  less  that  the  child  realizes 

we  are  teaching,  the  more  readily  he  will  learn.  The 
more  fully  we  can  cause  him  to  forget  that  we  are 
trying  to  teach  him,  the  more  certain  is  our  success. 
To  illustrate,  I was  one  day  writing  at  my  desk  dur- 
ing intermission.  A boy,  one  of  those  dull,  listless 
boys  who  are  always  to  be  found,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“Teacher!  Wasn’t  that  a good  speech  that  man  made 
last  Fourth  of  July  in  Manito?  ” “Did  you  like  it?  ” 
I asked.  “Yes!  He  said  so  many  good  things.”  I 
laid  down  my  pen  and  with  very  little  trouble  on  my 
part,  I secured  a synopsis  of  that  speech  in  the  child’s 
own  words.  Another  boy  caught  the  inspiration. 
They  asked  where  “that  man”  had  gone.  I took  them 
to  the  map  and  showed  them  the  site  of  the  college 
which  the  young  man  was  then  attending.  There 
followed  a discussion  of  colleges,  college  life,  etc.,  in 
which,  I am  sure,  those  boys  gained  more  history,  ge- 
ography, and  language  than  they  would  have  gained 
in  a week’s  ordinary  study.  Besides,  the  enthusiasm 
that  glowed  on  their  cheeks  and  shone  in  their  eyes, 
told  me  that  perhaps  this  little  thing  had  awakened 


in  two  child-souls  a spirit  of  ambition  and  emulation. 
A little  thing,— who  can  tell  the  result?  Another 
class  in  which  I take  pleasure  and  pride  is  what  we 
call  our  Manner  Class.  As  a sort  of  recreation  and 
change,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  Oral  Geography  on 
Monday  afternoon.  We  pretend  for  the  time  that  we 
are  out  doors.  Hats,  etc.,  are  worn  to  the  class. 
Sometimes  the  little  men  take  a walk  across  the  room, 
they  meet  the  little  women,  hats  are  removed  and 
conventional  courtesies  exchanged.  Sometimes  intro- 
ductions are  given  and  received.  All  the  common 
forms  of  good  society  are  practiced  with  surprising 
alacrity  and  grace.  The  results  in  the  deportment  of 
the  children  are  most  satisfactory.  Again:  Wrong 
impressions  in  early  life  are  almost  indelible.  I per 
sonally  know  a young  teacher  in  whose  mind  the  map 
of  North  America  lies  thus:  Arctic  Ocean,  east;  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  west;  Iowa,  north;  Ohio,  south.  No  amount 
of  study  can  fully  destroy  that  early  illusion.  When 
I was  about  eighi  years  of  age  I was  very  fond  of 
reading  extracts  from  Shakespeare.  My  teacher  in- 
dulged me  in  this.  Shyiock,  Prince  Arthur,  etc.,  were 
read  and  enjoyed.  In  addition  she  gave  me  William 
Tell.  Nothing  being  said,  I naturally  supposed  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  William  Tell,  l"  believed  it  for 
years.  Not  long  ago  in  an  unguarded  moment  1 pos- 
itively asserted  and  insisted  that  it  is  so.  And  to  this 
moment  I cannot  tell  you  who  wrote  William  Tell. 

In  regard  to  management:  We  have  all  noticed 
the  restlessness  prevailing  in  the  school  room  on  a 
rainy  day.  In  proportion  all  physical  inconveniences 
similarly  retard  work.  Hence  the  value  of  a pleasant 
room, — a room  from  whose  last  sweeping  the  dust  has 
settled  and  been  wiped  away;  a cheerful  face:  a pleas- 
ant tone.  Nothing  irritates  a horse  or  a child  so 
quickly  as  a harsh,  rasping  voice. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  thousand  one  details  into 
which  a teacher  must  enter  that  he  may  mould  the 
little  hearts  at  his  will  for  man  and  God,  for  time  and 
eternity. 

And  then!  how  often  we  forget  the  individuality 
of  our  children!  A teacher  sees  before  hin.  as  many 
natures  as  faces  differing  as  widely  each  from  the 
other.  Each  nature  possesses  little  peculiarities,  lit- 
tle characteristics,  which  may  at  some  time  sway  the 
life  of  the  child  and  finally  the  life  of  the  man.  Par- 
don another  illustration:  It  was  once  my  privilege  to 
know  an  exceptional  man — a man  who  uses  neither 
tobacco,  alcoholic  drinis,  profane  language,  slang, 
nor  in  fact  is  he  lacking  in  any  of  the  qualities  which 
mark  the  true  man.  Speaking  of  this  to  aim  one  day, 
he  said:  “In  my  early  youth,  I smoked  and  chewed 
tobacco  or  any  substitute  I could  procure.  I did 
everything  that  I thought  ‘smart.’  One  day  my  pa- 
tient, faithful  teacher,  after  many  gentle  reprimands, 
called  me  to  him,  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  talk- 
ed to  me  and  the  school.  He  described  a model  gen- 
tleman. So  attractive  did  he  make  him  appear,  that 
when  he  called  for  volunteers  to  emulate  this  ideal, 
all  hands  went  up,  and  mine  Was  the  first.  From  that 
day  to  this  I have  labord  toward  that  end.”  A “little 
thing,”  but  it  made  a noble  man. 

It  may  not  be  nature  so  much  as  circumstances 
that  has  produced  the  peculiarities  of  the  child.  His 
life  may  be  destitute  of  all  that  childhood  should  con- 
tain. We  must  know  these  deficiencies  and  supple- 
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ment  them  by  our  own  virtues.  How  necessary  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  child’s  inner  life!  How  often  we 
feel  like  saying: 

“Hold  on  for  a moment,  Teacher, 

You  had  better  ignore  the  rule, 

Than  to  punish  that  little  urchin 
Who  just  laughed  out  in  school. 

Had  he  done  it  out  of  malice 
’T would  have  been  a different  thing; 

But  he  could  no  more  have  helped  it 
Than  a bird  can  help  to  sing.” 

“I  know  by  his  little  patched  jacket, 

And  his  shoes,  tied  up  with  a cord, 

That  the  laugh  is  the  only  luxury 
His  childhood  life  can  afford. 

So  hold  on  for  a moment,  Teacher, 

You  had  better  ignore  the  rule 
Than  to  punish  that  little  urchin 

Who  just  laughed  out  out  in  school.” 

Often,  often,  if  we  knew  the  inner  life  of  these 
little  ones,  we  would  pursue  a different  course.  Dear 
children!  At  best  they  have  much  to  learn.  We  may 
say  with  our  own  immortal  Longfellow 
“O,  little  feet,  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears. 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load” — 

If  we  can  lighten  the  burden,  if  we  can  smooth 
the  path  for  these  “little  feet,”  should  we  not  willing- 
ly, yea,  gladly  devote  our  lives  to  the  study  of  “little 
things?” 

Therefore  we  conclude  in  recapitulation,  Little 
Things  in  school  work  are  the  details,  apparently 
small  in  themselves,  but  sometimes  mighty  in  their  re- 
sults. Details,  faithfully  observed,  compose  tact. 
Tact  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  teaching. 

In  the  words  of  the  same  wise  man  “The  conies 
are  but  a feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in 
the  rocks.”  Even  so,  though  we  be  not  the  strongest, 
yet  by  a succession  of  Little  Things— patiently,  faith- 
fully observed,  we  hope  to  lift  our  pupils  and  ourselves 
into  a higher  and  a grander  life. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  Small  pupils  should  not  be  kept  sitting  idle  on 
the  benches.  Exert  your  ingenuity  to  give  them  em- 
ployment. 

2.  Do  not  permit  small  pupils  to  sit  on  benches  so 
high  that  their  feet  can  not  touch  the  floor. 

3.  Make  n6  noisy  assertions  of  authority ; and  do 
not  threaten.  Be  quiet,  but  firm ; be  dignified,  but  not 
distant.  Let  pupils  feel  that  your  friendship  is  desira- 
ble. Talk  little,  but  do  what  you  say  you  will. 

4.  Allow  no  loud  talking  "or  boisterous  conduct  in 
the  room  at  any  time. 

5.  Avoid  wearing  a frown.  Do  not  lose  self-con- 
trol. . 

6.  Announce  but  one  rule— Do  Right ! and  let  any 
violation  of  this  receive  its  just  punishment. 

7.  Appeal  in  general,  not  to  the  fear,  but  to  the 
reason  and  manhood  of  pupils. 

8.  Explain  to  your  pupils  that  regular,  systematic 
work  is  the  condition  necessary  to  success  ; ’ that  such 
work  is  impossible  amid  confusion ; that  any  disturb- 
ance, such  as  whispering,  leaving  seats  without  permis- 
sion, loud  studying,  noisy  feet,  getting  drinks,  etc.,  vio- 
ates  the  rule  of  right,  by  depriving  others  of  the  quiet 


necessary  for  close  study,  and  must  be  avoided.  Ex- 
plain that  the  cutting  of  benches,  marking  the  wall, 
and  tearing  down  fences,  violates  the  same  rule,  by 
damaging  property  belonging  to  others. 

9.  Insist  that  the  pupils  have  clean  hands  and 
faces. 

10.  Use  no  favoritism. 

11.  Slates  should  be  washed  at  intermission,  not 
during  school  hours. 

12.  Friendship  begets  friendship;  therefore  love 
the  children ; employ  the  instincts  and  activities  of 
their  minds  ; develop  an  interest  for  them  in  yourself ; 
awaken  a desire  for  your  good  opinion. 

13.  Give  praise  where  it  is  due ; criticise  with  gen- 
tleness. 

14.  Set  pupils  a good  example  in  manner,  dress, 
etc. 

15.  Be  cheerful  and  kind  ; be  just,  the  sun  shines 
on  all. 

16.  Form  habits ; contrive  exercises  that  form  hab- 
its. 

17.  Be  sure  to  plan  out  steady  work. 

18.  Be  enthusiastic  and  always  prepared  to  hear  a 
recitation. 

19.  Be  a student  as  well  as  your  pupils. 

20.  Adapt  punishment  to  the  nature  of  the  pupils. 

21.  Let  your  register  be  full,  accurate,  neat;  make 
all  reports  promptly. — Harrison  Co.  ( Ind .)  Manual  for  Com- 
mon Schools. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.— DECEMBER. 

By  G.  P.  Randle,  Rosemond,  111. 

During  the  month  consult  some  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent works  upon  this  subject.  The  writer  has  al- 
ready recommended  “Illinois  and  the  Nation.”  Town- 
send’s “Seventy  Lessons  in  Civil  Government”  is  good, 
while  “Easy  Lessons  cn  the  Constitution,”  by  Bayliss, 
which  may  be  procured  of  the  publisher  of  this  jour- 
nal for  fifty  cents,  is  recommended  to  the  busy  teach- 
er as  excellent.  But  whatever  may  be  your  supply  of 
helps,  see  that  pupils  study  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  work  for  the 
month,  viz.,  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments. 

These  articles  are  intended  for  those  who  teach 
the  subject  in  our  country  and  village  schools.  I may 
be  asked  why  I do  not  recommend  such  works  as 
Fisk’s.  My  answer  is  that  I consider  it  an  excellent 
work  but  not  just  the  thing  needed  in  the  classes  in 
our  village  and  country  schools.  Let  me  urge  again 
tha.t  you  study  the  Constitution.  No  answer  wifi  be 
given  in  this  article  which  can  be  found  in  that  docu- 
ment. 

What  is  the  Constitution?  When  was  it  adopted? 
By  whow  was  it  adopted?  Why  was  it  adopted? 

LEGISLATIVE  POWERS. 

Where  vested?  What  is  a congress?  Why  have 
two  houses  in  congress?  Which  branch  is  of  greater 
dignity  and  why? 

House  of  Representatives. 

How  composed?  Its  members  when  and  by  whom 
chosen?  Qualifications  of  electors.  Eligibility — Be 
careful  that  this  clause  is  understood.  How  appor- 
tioned? Explain  “3-5  of  all  other  persons.”  Num- 
ber of  members  in  first  house?  In  present  house?  In 
the  house  which  will  be  chosen  in  1892?  Vacancies 
are  filled  how?  The  house  is  said  to  have  three  “sole 
powers.”  Will  you  name  them? 

U.  S.  Senate. 

Number  of  members?  By  whom  chosen  and  for 
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how  long?  Explain  why  the  senate  is  said  to  be  an 
“ever-living  body.”  How  are  vacancies  in  the  senate 
filled?  Qualifications  of  senator. 

Who  is  the  president  of  the  senate?  Explain 
president  pro  tempore. 

What  judicial  power  has  the  senate?  Who 
would  preside  at  the  impeachment  trial  of  a presi- 
dent? Why? 

What  punishment  in  case  of  impeachment?  Has 
congress  established  by  law  regulations  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators?  Fully  explain  the 
manner  of  choosing  senators. 

When  and  how  often  does  congress  meet?  By 
whom  may  special  sessions  be  called: 

State  the  powers  of  each  house  as  to  members, 
officers,  quorum,  rules,  journal,  yeas  and  nays,  ad- 
journment. 

What  provision  concerning  the  salaries  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives?  Contrast  this  with  the  pro- 
vision concerning  the  salary  of  the  president  and 
members  of  the  supreme  court.  Explain  the  reason 
for  the  different  provisions. 

The  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  congress 
are  outlined  in  the  Manual  for  January  and  will  be 
discussed  at  that  time. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Executive  power  is  vested  where?  What  are  the 
qualifications  of  president?  What  is  the  term  of  of- 
fice? Fully  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  presi- 
dent is  elected.  Have  pupils  learn  Art.  XII  of  the 
amendments.  Do  not  leave  this  subject  until  the  pu- 
pil understands  the  meaning  of  presidential  electors, 
electoral  college,  and  the  subject  generally.  When 
was  the  12th  amendment  adopted?  What  presidents 
were  chosen  before  its  adoption?  How  did  the  elec- 
tion of  Washington  and  Adams  differ  from  the  elec- 
tion of  Harrison  and  Morton?  Is  it  true  that  Wash- 
ington was  elected  by  the  entire  people? 

How  many  electors  from  each  state?  Can  both 
president  and  vice  president  be  inhabitants  of  the 
same  state  as  the  electors  who  vote  for  them? 

Should  the  people  fail  to  choose  a president  upon 
whom  will  that  duty  devolve?  Why  not  the  Senate? 
What  presidents  were  chosen  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? How  must  the  House  of  Representatives 
choose  the  president?  Who  only  may  be  candidates 
before  them?  How  is  the  vote  taken?  How  many  votes 
has  each  state?  What  will  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
election  of  president?  What  is  necessary  to  a choice? 
In  case  of  failure  of  the  election  of  vice  president  by  the 
people,  how  will  he  be  chosen?  What  vice  president  was 
chosen  by  the  Senate?  In  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  presi- 
dential office  who  would  act  as  president?  Study  the 
qualifications,  manner  of  election,  duty,  and  salary  of 
vice  president. 

Learn  and  have  pupils  learn  the  substance  of  the 
Presidential  Succession  Bill.  Has  any  person  below 
the  office  of  vice  president  ever  succeeded  to  the  pres- 
idency? 

Give  the  oath  of  the  president.  By  whom  is  it 
generally  administered?  Who  administered  the  oath 
to  Geo.  Washington? 

Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  terms  for 
which  a president  may  be  chosen? 

State  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  salary  of  the  president.  Why  not  “increased 


nor  diminished?”  How  does  the  salary  of  our  presi- 
dent compare  with  that  of  the  rulers  of  other  nations? 

Turn  to  your  constitutions  and  learn  Sections  2 
and  3 of  Art.  II. 

Make  a list  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres 
ident.  , 

How  may  president,  vice  president,  and  other  of- 
ficers be  removed? 

The  provisions  for  a cabinet  may  be  presumed 
from  the  2d  clause  of  Sec.  2,  Art.  II,  which  reads 
“He  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,”  etc. 

The  C binet. — Members  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Salarv  of  each, 
$8000. 

Duties. — 

Secretary  of  State. 

(a)  Has  charge  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  is  custodian  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  and  affixes  the  seal  to  all  commissions  and 
proclamations  issued  by  the  president. 

(c)  Issues  pasf ports,  etc. 

Secretai-y  of  Treasury. 

(a)  Controls  to  a great  extent  the  finances  of  the 
nation. 

(b)  Collects  through  officers  appointed  the  du- 
ties and  excises  imposed  by  Congress. 

Secretary  of  War. 

(a)  Has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  and 
the  military  school  at  West  Point. 

Attorney  General. 

(a)  The  legal  adviser  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S. 

(b)  Prosecute  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a party. 

Secretary  of  Interior. 

(a)  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  has  charge  of  patents,  pensions,  public  lands, 
national  census,  Indian  affairs,  and  education. 

Post  Master  General , Secretary  of  the  Nacy , 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  duties  which  are 
indicated  by  the  names  of  their  offices. 

Who  is  the  Congressman  from  your  district? 
The  tJ.  S.  Senators  from  your  state? 

Name  the  members  of  Harrison’s  Cabinet. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley  A.  M.B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences,  Austin  College. 

Assimilation.— It  is  not  suflicient  for  the  purpose 
of  nutrition  that  the  food  products  enter  the  blood. 
It  must  be  taken  to  the  various  tissues  whose  cells 
take  the  food  and  make  it  a part  of  themselves.  This 
process  is  called  assimilation. 

Metabolism.— This  is  a general  term  which  applies 
to  the  whole  series  of  processes  by  which  the  cells  of 
the  tissues  make  food  products  a part  of  themselves, 
store  up  material  for  the  various  products  they  are  to 
make  also  energv  for  heat  and  motion.  Assimila- 
tion is  therefore  one  of  the  metabolic  processes.  The 
products  of  secretion  and  excretion,  the  waste  prod- 
ucts due  to  muscular  contraction,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  metabolic  pro- 
cesses of  the  cells  of  various  tissues.  The  food  prod- 
ucts undergo  some  very  important  changes  in  their 
passage  through  the  lungs  and  liver.  Th  ecourse 
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which  the  food  products  take  after  they  have  been 
absorbed  will  be  given  when  we  consider  circulation. 

TUB  BLOOD. 

Small  animals  like  the  one- celled  forms  found  in 
our  ponds,  the  hydra  and  fresh  water  sponge,  have  no 
need  of  blood  as  they  are  so  simple  that  the  cell  or 
cells  which  make  up*  the  animal  may  absorb  its  food 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  are  found.  But  when 
they  become  so  complex  as  to  have  organs,  the  labor 
of  the  cell's  so  divided,  that  some  are  concerned  in 
respiration,  some  in  production  of  motion,  some  with 
sensation  and  some  in  preparation  of  food  and  many 
thus  far  removed  from  the  alimentary  canal  in  which 
the  food  is  made,  there  is  need  of  some  means  by 
which  the  food  products  may  be  brought  to  them  so 
that  they  may  be  nourished  and  be  supplied  with  ma- 
terials needed  for  the  performance  of  their  various 
functions.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  blood  and 
the  circulatory  system.  Thus  it  is  that  the  food  prod- 
ucts prepared  by  the  alimentary  canal  are  taken  to 
the  brain,  muscles,  bones,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  need  of  blood.  The  cells 
need  oxygen.  This  the  blood  gets  from  the  lungs. 
This  also  must  be  taken  to  the  cells.  The  cells,  in 
their  activities  in  the  production  of  heat  and  motion, 
make  waste  products  which  are  of  no  longer  use  to 
the  system  but  must  be  thrown  off  so  that  we  shall 
have  need  of  currents  to  and  from  the  cells  and  an 
engine  to  keep  up  these  currents.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  veins,  capillaries,  and  arteries  and  the 
heart  as  the  force  pump.  The  blood  is  thus  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  between  the  receiving  organs  on 
the  one  hand  (as  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal)  and 
the  excretory  on  the  other. 

Where  found. — The  blood  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  with  the  exception  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
skin,  the  hair  and  nails,  most  cartilage,  and  hard  parts 
of  the  teeth. 

Color. — The  color  of  the  blood  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  it  goes  to  the  lungs  almost  a 
purple  in  cold*,  as  it  returns  it  is  almost  a scarlet  in 
hue,  and  after  digestion  its  color  is  changed  by  the 
absorption  of  food  materials. 

History. — The  blood  consists  of  the  blood  plasma 
and  blood  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  are  so  small 
and  so  numerous  that  over  five  millions  are  contain- 
ed in  a single  drop  of  blood.  The  red  are  by  far  the 
greater  in  number.  There  are  about  one  white  tp 
three  hundred  red  ones. 

The  plasma  is  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  in 
which  the  corpuscles  float.  It  is  almost  colorless — 
quite  transparent. 

The  composition  of  plasma  may  be  learned  by 
the  examination  of  blood-serum  which  is  plasma  mi- 
nus fibrin.  While  it  has  the  consistency  of  water  it 
is  not  liks  water  in  composition.  When  boiled  it  sets 
like  jelly  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  it  is  probably  like  it  in  composition,  which 
is  true,  there  being  about  eight  and  one-half  pounds 
of  albuminous  substance  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
blood.  It  also  contains  considerable  quant  ities  of  oily 
and  fatty  matters,  a little  sugar,  common  salt,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  small  quantities  of  various  other 
substances,  chiefly  waste  products  from  the  various 
tissues.  It  is  nine-tenths  water. 

The  red  corpuscles  when  seen  .separate  are  of  a 


pale  yellow  color,  but  crowded  together  they  are  red 
and  to  their  color  is  due  the  red  appearance  or  the 
blood.  Soon  after  the  blood  is  drawn  the  most  of  the 
red  corpuscles  cohere  side  by  side  in  rows  resembling 
piles  of  coins.  The  red  corpuscles  of  most  mammalia 
resemble  those  of  man,  being  a circular  bi  concave 
pale  yellow  disk.  The  blood  corpuscles  of  the  dog 
are  so  much  like  those  of  man  that  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  human  blood.  In  most  cases 
their  size  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  them. 
The  oval  shape  and  the  presence  of  a nucleus  in  the 
outer  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  fishes  will  prevent  them  from  being 
confounded  with  those  of  human  blood.  Each  red 
corpuscle  is  soft  and  jelly-like.  It  is  composed  of 
water,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  potassium  and  haemo- 
globin. Water  is  the  chief  constituent,  being  some 
over  half  their  weight.  The  haemoglobin  has  power 
of  uniting  with  oxygen  when  that  gas  is  in  excess  and 
of  giving  it  olf  again  when  the  oxygen  is  small  in 
amount.  In  the  lungs  the  haemoglobin  takes  up  ox- 
ygen and  gives  it  up  to  the  tissues.  To  carry  oxygen 
from  the  lungs  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  hae- 
moglobin is  dark  purplish-red,  but  when  combined 
with  oxygen  it  is  bright  scarlet  red.  The  bright  red 
blood  is  called  arterial  and  the  dark  red  venous.  The 
white  blood  corpuscles  in  the  human  blood  are  larger 
than  the  red.  They  contain  no  coloring  matter.  Each 
is  a cell  with  a nucleus  and  has  the  power  to  change 
its  own  shape.  Their  movements  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  amoeba  [a  microscopic  one-celled  animal 
found  in  our  ponds  and  streams]  that  they  are  called 
amorboid.  The  pus  or  matter  of  a sore  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  white  corpuscles  which  have  worked  their 
way  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

The  blood  gases. — Ordinary  fresh  water  has  con- 
siderable air  dissolved  in  it;  this  is  the  source  from 
which  the  fish  and  aquatic  animals  derive  their  oxy- 
gen, Blood  also  contains  gases  dissolved  in  it.  By 
exposing  the  blood  to  a vacuum,  it  gives  off  about 
sixty  pints  to  one  hundred  pints  of  blood.  The  blood 
in  going  to  the  lungs  the  principal  gas  is  carbon  di- 
oxide which  is  one  of  the  waste  products  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  As  the  blood  returns  from  the 
lungs  the  most  abundant  gas  is  oxygen. 

The  quantity  of  blood. — The  total  weight  of  the 
blood  is  about  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body,  making  for  a man  of  aver- 
age size  about  twenty  pounds  of  blood  or  somewhat 
over  a gallon  and  a half. 

The  specific  gravity  of  blood.— UnW  for  bulk  blood 
is  heavier  than  water,  ten  teaspoonfuls  of  blood  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  ten  and  a half  teaspoonfuls  of  water. 
The  blood  is  much  thicker  than  pure  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solid  bodies  which  float  in  the  plasma  it 
holds  a number  of  substances  in  solution,  things 
which  are  of  great  importance  for  they  are  the  foods 
which  the  blood  is  carrying  to  and  the  wastes  which 
it  is  carrying  from  the  Various  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  coagulation  of  blood. — When  first-drawn 
blood  flows  as  freely  as  water.  This  condition  is  od- 
ly  temporary.  In  a few  minutes  the  blood  becomes 
viscid  and  sticky,  resembling  thick  red  syrup,  the  vis- 
cidity becomes  more  and  more  marked,  until,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  or  six  minutes  the  whole  mass  sets 
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like  jelly,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  so  firmly 
that  it  may  be  inverted  without  being  spilled.  Gela- 
tinization  is  given  to  this  stage  of  coagulation.  This 
condition,  however,  is  not  permanent.  In  a few  min- 
utes the  top  of  the  jelly-like  mass  begins  to  hollow 
out  or  “cup,”  and  in  the  hollow  of  which  appears  a 
small  quantity  of  a nearly  colorless  liquid,  the  blood- 
serum.  The  jelly  mass  at  length  shrinks  so  as  to  pull 
itself  loose  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  as  it  shrinks  it  squeezes  out  more  and  more  se- 
rum. At  last  we  get  a solid  clot,  red  in  color  smaller 
in  size  that  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  but  re- 
taining its  form  and  floating  in  a quantity  of  pale 
yellow  serum.  This  series  of  changes  is  known  as 
coagulation  or  clotting  of  the  blood. 

Cause  of  coagulation. — When  a drop  of  fresh 
drawn  blood  is  watched  with  a powerful  microscope, 
it  will  be  seen  to  separate  into  very  fine  solid  threads 
which  run  in  various  directions  through  the  plasma 
and  form  a close  network  entangling  the  corpuscles. 
These  threads  are  composed  of  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance called  fibrin.  “When  they  first  form,  the  whole 
drop  is  much  like  a sponge  soaked  full  of  water  [rep- 
resented by  the  serum]  and  having  solid  bodies  [the 
corpuscles]  in  its  cavities.  After  their  formation 
these  threads  begin  to  shorten,  causing  the  fibrinous 
net  work  to  shrink  in  every  direction,  and  this  shrink- 
ing is  greater  the  longer  the  clotted  blood  is  kept. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  quantity.  At  first  they  stick  too  firmly  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  be  pulled  away, 
hence  the  first  sign  of  the  contraction  is  seen  in  the 
cupping  of  the  surface  after  the  stage  of  gelatiniza- 
tion  and  this  contraction  presses  out  from  its  meshes 
the  first  drops  of  serum.  At  last  the  contraction  of 
the  fibrin  overcome  the  adhesion  to  the  vessel  and 
pulls  itself  loose  from  all  sides  and  as  it  continues  to 
contract  pressing  out  more  and  more  serum.  Nearly 
all  the  red  corpuscles  are  held  back  in  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrin.  From  various  experiments  it  would  seem 
that  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  the  fibrin  as  blood  from 
which  it  has  been  removed  does  not  coagulate. 

Uses  of  coagulation— 1.  To  clog  up  wound  in 
the  small  blood  vessels  and  thus  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

2.  To  seal  permanently  a ligatured  blood  vessel. 

QUERIES. 

1.  How  are  those  tissues  of  the  body  as  the  car- 
tilage, the  epidermis,  hair  and  nails  and  the  hard 
parts  of  the  teeth  nourished  since  they  are  not  provid- 
ed with  blood  vessels? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  waste  products  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body  and  what  are  the  five  most  impor- 
tant? 

3.  How  does  the  blood  corpuscles  of  a chicken 
differ  from  those  of  a cat?  The  blood  of  the  camel 
and  dromedary  from  that  of  other  mammals? 

4.  In  the  blood  of  the  frog  which  is  the  larger 
the  red  or  the  colorless  corpuscles.? 

5.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1.  To  make  a permanent  mount  of  blood. 

On  a clean  slide  near  its  center  spread  on  very 
thinly  a small  amount  of  fresh  drawn  blood;  gently 
warm  over  an  alcohol  flame  until  dry  (avoid  getting 
too  hot.)  When  the  slide  has  cooled,  make  a ring  of 


Bismark  Black,  of  the  size  of  the  cover  glass;  let  ring 
dry;  when  dry,  gently  heat  the  slide  from  rhe  side 
opposite  the  ring;  now  carefully  put  on  the  cover 
glass  (do  not  heat  too  much,  only  enough  to  make 
the  cover  glass  adhere  to  the  ring. ) 

2.  To  examine  the  blood  fresh. 

Spread  on  the  slide  a small  amount  of  blood,  and 
then  put  on  the  cover  glass.  Tin  thinner  the  layer 
of  blood  the  better  view  you  will  have  of  the  cor- 
puscles. Examine  blood  of  different  animals;  make 
drawings  of  what  you  observe. 

3.  When  you  kill  a chicken  collect  the  blood; 
divide  it  into  two  portions;  set  the  first  away  and  no- 
tice at  intervals  of  a few  minutes  any  changes  that 
may  take  place.  Stir  the  second  with  a bunch  of 
wires  or  twigs.  In  a 3hort  time  the  fibrin  will  col- 
lect on  the  wires,  and  if  the  process  is  continued  all 
the  fibrin  may  be  removed.  The  fibrin  thus  ob- 
tained will  be  red  from  the  corpuscles,  these  may  be 
removed  by  washing  in  water,  and  when  clean  the 
fibrin  will  be  white,  and  in  the  form  of  highly  elastic 
threads.  After  the  fibrin  has  been  removed  the 
blood  is  called  defibrinated  blood. 

4.  If  platinum  wire  or  foil  can  be  obtained,  dip 
one  end  in  the  fireshly  drawn  blood;  then  hold  it  in 
the  alcohol  flame  for  short  time,  waen  it  will  become 
coated  with  black  showing  the  presence  of  carbon 
in  the  blood.  Continue  to  hold  it  in  the  flame  and 
finally  an  ash  will  be  left  on  the  wire  showing  the 
presence  of  the  mineral  constituents. 

5.  To  a drop  of  blood  add  a drop  of  acetic  acid, 
and  examine  with  the  microscope;  to  another 
drop  on  the  slide  add  some  fresh  water  and  carefully 
note  with  the  microscope  the  change  in  size,  and  to  the 
third  add  some  alcohol  and  examine  as  before.  Give 
reasons  for  each  of  the  above  changes  of  shape  and 
size  of  the  corpuscles.  Make  drawings. 

6.  Take  from  a sore  some  of  the  matter  and  ex- 
amine for  colorless  corpucles.  Make  drawing  of  any 
change  of  form  that  may  be  observed. 

In  any  of  the  above  experiments  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  the  corpuscles  retain  the  vitality  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  moistened  with  a normal  salt  solu- 
tion (salt  6 per  cent.) 


LOST  DOLLAR  PUZZLE. 

Cut  out  the  following  and  paste  on  a card.  Some 
afternoon,  when  one  of  the  “big  boys,”  who  “does  not 
want  to  study  anything  this  winter  but  ciphering,”  is 
spoiling  for  want  of  employment,  hand  him  the  card 
and  a sheet  of  paper.  Ask  him  to  write  out  a com- 
plete solution,  but  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  his  col- 
leagues. When  he  has  finished,  take  up  the  card  and 
the  paper  containing  his  solution.  At  another  time 
give  the  problem  to  another  pupil.  After  all  have 
tried  it,  take  a few  minutes  some  Friday  afternoon  to 
compare  answers,  and  if  necessary  give  correct  solu- 
tion. 

Two  women  took  each  30  chickens  to  market.  One  of  them  sold 
hers  3 for  $1,  making  $10;  the  other  sold  hers  2 for  $1,  making  $15, 
or  $25  in  all.  The  grocer  said,  “I  have  bought  your  sixty  chickens, 
half  at  the  rate  of  2 for  $1  and  half  at  3 for  $1,  equaling  5 for  $2. 
Five  goes  in  sixty  12  times,  and  twice  12  is  $24,"  which  he  paid  the 
women.  On  this  basis  of  settlement  the  women  lost$l.  What  be- 
came of  it! 
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ONE  THOUSAND  HOMONYMS . 

By  W.  L Lundy,  Boody,  111- 

While  the  following  list  of  words  is  not  compos- 
ed entirely  of  homonyms,  thoie  which  are  not  homo- 
nyms are  sometimes  incorrectly  ptonounced  as  such, 
and  the  careful  study  of  those  words  will  eliminate 
1 he  incorrect  pronunciation  as  well  as  fix  the  form 
and  meaning  of  them  in  the  mind. 

The  writer  has  used  these  words  in  the  following 
ways  with  a fair  degree  of  success. 

1st.  The.  pupils  are  required  to  give  diacritical 
marking  of  each  word  and  from  that  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation. (A  great  many  pupils  will  mark  words 
correctly  and  at  the  same  time  pronounce  them  in- 
correctly, thus  showing  that  they  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  force  of  the  diacritical  marks.) 

2d.  The  pupils  are  required  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  each  word  in  the  list. 

3d.  The  pupils  are  required  to  use  each  word  in 
a sentence  so  constructed  as  to  Show  that  he  under- 
stands the  use  of  the  word. 

4th.  The  teacher  pronounces  each  word  giving 
the  meaning  and  the  pupil  spells  word  pronounced. 

5th.  The  teacher  uses  each  word  in  a sentence 
and  pupil  spells  the  word  used. 

6th.  The  teacher  pronounces  a list  of  these  words 
and  pupils  write  in  a column  and  in  another  column 
at  the  right  place  one  or  more  homonyms  of  the  word. 

Of  course  these  exercises  are  not  given  singly, 
but  two  or  more  of  them  combined,  as  1,  2,  and  3 
should  be  combined  in  one  lesson.  Do  not  attempt 
to  teach  all  of  the  list  of  words  to  pupils  of  your  2d, 
3d,  or  4th  Reader  Grades,  but  give  to  each  class  such 
of  the  list  as  they  shouid  be  able  to  learn  and  use 
correctly  in  their  vocabularies. 


A 

ail 

aught 

alter 

ale 

l ought 

altar 

Abel 

aloud 

alley 

abl-j 

allowed 

ally 

ate 

ah 

ax 

eight 

awe 

acts 

arc  > 

all 

axes 

ark 

awl 

axis 

air 

adds 

ascent 

ere 

adz 

assent 

e’er 

ant 

auger 

heir 

aunt 

augur 

aisle 

aye 

anchor 

isle 

ay 

anker 

I’ll 

eye 

auricle 

aid 

I 

oracle 

aide 

analyze 

austere 

assistance 

annalize 

oyster 

assistants 

an 

archers 

allegation 

Ann 

arches 

alligation 

a 

apposite 

attendance 

aye 

opposite 

attendants 

ay 

acclamation 

acclim  a t i o n 

B 

be 

ball 

broach 

bee 

bawl 

brooch 

but 

bail 

bow 

butt 

bale 

bough 

bell 

' bait 

burrow 

belle 

bate 

■borough 

bight 

base 

brute 

bite 

bass 

bruit 

bloat 

beech 

bridle 

blote 

beach 

bridal 

board 

beet 

ballot 

bored 

beat 

ballet 

bread 

bin 

bolder 

bred 

been 

bowlder 

blue 

bold 

bury 

blew 

bowled 

berry 

boar 

bourn 

boy 

bore 

borne 

buoy 

bier 

bow 

branded 

beer 

beau 

brandied 

bare 

bows 

border 

bear 

beaux 

boarder 

bole 

break 

broad 

bowl 

brake 

brewed 

boll 

bruise 

bacon 

bald 

brews 

baken 

bawled 

by 

beacon 

bad 

,buy 

becken 

bade 

berth 

beadle 

bays 

birth 

beetle 

baize 

braid 

beseech 

bay 

bey 

brayed 

breach 

breech 

besiege 

chagrin 

C 

cent 

ceiling 

shagreen 

sent 

sealing 

census 

scent 

cellar 

senses 

chaste 

seller 

consol 

chased 

caret 

consul 

claws 

carat 

counsel 

clause 

•carrot 

council 

cord 

cession 

cemetery 

chord 

session 

symmetry 

coat 

coffin 

coarse 

cote 

coughing 

course 

cart 

cousin 

concert 

carte 

cozen 

consort 

champaign 

censual 

cit 

champagne 

sensual 

sit 

cite 

canvas 

close 

site 

canvass 

clothes 

sight 

cruel 

comparison 

clime 

crewel 

caparison 

climb 

cygnet 

chuff 

core 

signet 

chough 

corps 

collar 

coin 

creek 

choler 

quoin 

creak 

cypress 

coigne 

choir 

Cyprus 

cole 

quire 

censor 

coal 

cetaceous 

censer 

contemn 

setaceous 

castor 

condemn 

confirmation 

caster 

cere 

conformation 

current 

sear 

camera 

currant 

seer 

chimera 

capitol 

call 

coffer 

capital 

caul 

cougher 

compliment 

cast 

candid 

complement 
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caste 

candied 

counselor 

great 

guessed 

jester 

cede 

eentury 

councilor 

grate 

grieves 

gambols 

seed 

sentry 

calendar 

grease 

greaves 

gambles 

courier 

eourtesy 

cue 

greece 

gneiss 

carrier 

eurtsy 

queue 

nice 

cane 

corporal 

crews 

H 

cairn 

corporeal 

cruise 

hist 

hale 

ho 

ceil 

sirius 

ehews 

hissed 

. hail 

hoe 

seal*  ' 

eereous 

choose 

hart 

hew 

hoop 

whoop 

hied 

cell 

serious 

eymbal 

heart 

hue 

sell 

cannon 

symbol 

heair 

hugh 

coloneS 

eanon 

coward 

here 

hall 

hide 

kernel 

I> 

eowered 

* herd 

haul 

horde 

dost 

heard 

hay 

hoard 

die 

dane 

hie 

hey 

hoes 

dust 

dye 

deign 

high 

hare 

hose- 

duct 

draft 

descension 

him 

hair 

hinder 

ducked? 

draught 

dissension 

hymn 

heal 

hinder 

descent 

dun 

discreet 

hole  . 

heel 

holy 

wholly 

dissent 

done 

discrete 

whole 

hire 

dam 

day 

dollar 

hour 

higher 

-damn. 

dey 

dolor 

©ur 

dear 

• divisor 

decree 

I 

deer 

deviser 

degree 

incite 

imminent 

immigrate 

emigrate 

invade 

inveighed 

impostor 

do 

dew 

due 

doe 

deference 

difference 

descendant 

descendent 

delegate 

delicate 

dose 

doze 

insight 

in 

inn 

idle 

immanent 

ingenious 

ingeneons 

illusion 

dougfe 

dualist 

dire 

idyl  • 

allusion 

imposture 

dram 

duelist 

dyer 

idol 

intense 

drachms 

days 

diseased 

intents 

daze 

deceased 

J 

E 

jail 

jam 

earn 

erie 

eligible 

goal 

jamb 

era. 

aerie 

illegible 

K 

urns 

eyelet 

eminent 

knows 

kill 

knead 

ewe 

islet 

emanent 

• nose 

kiln 

need  . 

you 

eruption 

eye 

key 

knight 

knit 

yew 

irruption 

I 

quay 

night 

nit 

F 

knot 

knave 

knotty 

franc? 

faint 

frays 

not 

nave 

naughty 

frank 

feint 

phrase 

know 

knap 

find 

fair 

fore 

no 

nap 

fined! 

fare 

four 

L 

fane 

ferule 

foul 

limb 

loch 

lineament 

fain 

ferrule 

fowl 

limn 

lock 

liniment 

feigns 

feet 

freeze 

led 

lough 

liar 

fate 

feat 

frieze 

lead 

lax 

lyre 

fete- 

floe 

furs 

leaf 

lacs 

lone 

flee 

flow 

furze 

lief 

lacks 

loan 

flea> 

flour 

fawn 

lack 

lane 

least 

flue 

flower 

faun 

lac 

lain 

leased 

flew 

fort 

filter 

laid 

laps 

leach 

fur 

forte 

philter 

lade 

lapse 

leech 

fir 

forth 

lee 

leak 

load 

fourth 

lea 

leek 

lode 

G 

lie 

lo 

loiter 

gntt 

grown 

greater 

lye  • 

low 

lighter 

knew 

groan 

grater 

links 

lore 

lord 

new 

gall 

grown 

lynx 

lower 

laud 

gage- 

gaul 

groan 

lesson 

levy 

gauge 

gild 

glare 

lessen 

levee 

gait 

guild 

glair 

M 

gate 

glows 

grisly 

mote 

might 

manner 

gilt 

guilt 

gloze 

grizzly 

moat 

mite 

manor 

guest 

gesture 

maze 

mode 

mantle 
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maize 

mowed 

mantel 

mean 

mule 

martial 

mien 

mewl 

marshal 

made 

mist 

. medal 

maid 

missed 

meddle 

main 

more 

minor 

mane 

mower 

miner 

maine 

muse 

mity 

mail 

mews 

mighty 

male 

metal 

mold 

mark 

mettle 

mould  • 

marque 

mall 

moan 

mead 

mall 

mown 

meed 

minute 

muslin 

meet 

minute 

muzzling 

meat 

marten 

modal 

mete 

martin 

N 

model 

nun 

nay 

noose 

none 

neigh 

naval 

navel 

0 

news 

oar 

owe 

one 

ore 

oh 

won 

o’er 

o 

ottar 

ower 

ode 

owed 

P 

otter 

osier 

hosier 

pendent 

prays 

patron 

pendant 

preys 

pattern 

palace 

praise 

pique 

pallas 

prints 

peak 

pastor 

prince 

peek 

pasture 

paws 

peer 

pries 

pause 

pier 

prize 

pried 

president 

pray 

pride 

precedent 

prey 

principle 

pistol 

pore 

principal 

pistil 

pour  j 

pale 

plain 

preposition 

pail 

plane 

prepossession 

pear 

presence 

poll 

pare 

presents 

pole 

pair 

purl 

plaintive 

populace 

pearl 

plaintiff 

populous 

profit 

plait 

pain 

prophet 

plate 

pane 

prophesy 

plumb 

peel 

prophecy 

plum 

peal 

prescribed 

pallet 

place 

palate 

plaice 

proscribed 

palette 

pleas 

port 

petrifaction 

please 

porte 

putrefaction 

peace 

paul 

pencil 

piece 

pall 

Q 

quartz 

quarts 

R 

pensile 

ra 

rack 

room 

re 

wrack 

rheum 

razed 

rap 

roar 

raised 

wrap 

rower 

reek 

reck 

rood 

wreak 

wreck 

rude 

rest 

rise 

.roll 

wrest 

rice 

role 

ring 

rite 

race 

wring 

right 

rase 

rote 

write 

root 

wrote 

wright 

route 

rime 

roe 

roam 

rhyme 

row 

Rome 

rye 

rose 

rain 

wry 

roes 

rein 

red 

rows 

reign 

read 

ruff 

rung 

reed 

rough 

wrung 

read 

retch 

rapping 

rabbit 

wretch 

wrapping 

rabbet 

• rode 

rigor 

raise 

raze 

rays 

road 

rowed 

S 

rigger 

strait 

steel 

sucker 

straight 

steal 

succor 

see 

stile 

surplus 

sea 

style 

surplice 

si 

stare 

•straiten 

seer 

stair 

straighte* 

sear 

sweet 

sutler 

sees 

suite 

subtler 

seas 

slough 

so 

seize 

slough 

sew 

sail 

scald 

sow 

sale 

scald 

sane 

seen 

seweT 

seine 

scene 

sewer 

salary 

seine 

slaver 

■celery 

slay 

slaver 

subtle 

sley 

sleigh 

sine 

subtile 

sign 

stalk 

seem 

scull 

stork 

seam 

skull 

staid 

serf 

sleave 

stayed 

surf 

sleeve 

size 

serge 

slight 

sighs 

surge 

sleight 

soared 

sheer 

soul 

sword 

shire 

sole 

■statue 

shear 

sore 

statute 

sighed 

sower 

stature 

side 

soar 

stationery 

slew 

stake 

stationary 

slue 

steak 

satire 

slow 

step 

satyr 

sloe 

steppe 

solder 

sun 

stoop 

soldier 

son 

stoup 

sum 

some 

T 

sheath 

sheathe 

tale 

toe 

trey 

tail 

tow 

tray 

tare 

tract 

told 

tear 

tracked 

tolled 

tacks 

their 

ton 

tax 

there 

tun 
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throne 

throw 

treaties 

thrown 

throe 

treatise 

team 

tide 

tour 

teem 

tied 

• tower 

tear 

tact 

tire 

tier 

tacked 

tyre 

threw 

toad 

taper 

through 

towed 

tapir 

time 

to 

thyme 

too 

two 

V 

violate 

venial 

voracity 

violet 

venal 

veracity 

venus 

vale 

virtue 

venou& 

veil 

i virtu 

vane 

viol 

Vice 

vein 

vile 

• vise 

vain 

vial 

W 

wave 

wether 

way 

waive 

weather 

weigh 

wane 

waste 

whey 

wain 

waist 

wo 

wail 

ware 

woe 

wale 

wear 

weld 

wear 

weak 

welled 

wear 

week 

ward 

worsted 

wood 

warred 

worsted 

would 

when 

wait 

wean 

wen 

weight 

• ween 

wreathe 

weighed 

we 

wreath 

wade 

wee 

P.  S.  The  above  list  was  compiled  largely  from 
McGuffey’s  New  Revised  Spelling  Book,  published  by 
the  American  Book  Co. 


WATER  IN  THE  AIR. 

(The  following  topics  may  be  considered  in  coft- 
nection  with  the  Seventh  Year’s  Work  in  Geography 
for  November. — Editor.) 

The  following  questions,  discussed  by  the  school, 
will  encourage  pupils  to  think: 

1.  Why  do  ponds  “dry  up?” 

2.  Where  does  the  water  go? 

3.  Why  does  the  tea-kettle  boil  dry? 

4.  When  can  we  see  our  breath? 

5.  Do  clothes  dry  faster  on  a windy  or  still  day? 

6.  In  the  sunshine  or  in  the  shade? 

7.  On  a cold  or  on  a warm  day? 

8.  Where  does  the  dew  come  from? 

9.  Where  does  it  go? 

10.  What  makes  a cold  pitcher  “sweat?” 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “The  sun  is  drawing 
water?” 

12.  Why  do  our  hands  chap  on  a windy  day? 

13.  Why  should  we  never  sit  in  a draft  when 
heated? 

14.  Where  does  the  cloud  from  a locomotive  go? 

15.  Why  does  it  disappear? 

16.  What  moves  clouds? 

17.  In  what  direction  will  a cloud  travel? 

18.  How  fast  will  it  move? 

19.  How  can  clouds  above  us  be  moving  in  two 


I 

or  three  directions  at  the  same  time? 

20.  When  do  we  see  most  clouds — at  noon  or  in 
the  evening? 

21.  What  is  rain? 

22.  What  forms  it? 

23.  Where  do  the  clouds  come  from? 

24.  Where  do  they  go? 

25.  When  will  they  give  up  their  water? 

26.  Are  all  rain  drops  of  the  same  size?  Why 
not  ? 

2T.  Does  it  rain  harder  before  or  after  a heavy 
clap  of  thunder?  Why? 

28.  What  are  the  signs  of  rainy  and  fair  weather? 
29;  Has  every  cloud  a “silver  lining?” 

30.  Where  is  the  sun  on  a cloudy  day? 

31.  How  high  are  the  clouds? 

32.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Franklin  and  his 
kite  ? 

33.  Were  you  ever  above  the  clouds? 

34.  Why  is  rain  water  fresh  when  it  comes  from 
the  ocean? 

35.  What  are  the  uses  of  water  in  the  air? 

Oregon  School  Journal. 


A GRAIN  OF  COFFEE. 

1.  Where  may  it  have  grown? 

2.  How  many  miles  from  here? 

3.  Is  the  .country  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
United  States? 

4.  How  does  its  climate  compare  with  ours? 

5.  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  it  grow?  • 

6.  In  what  kind  of  land,  high  or  low? 

7.  Is  it  a cultivated  plant? 

8.  What  other  countries  beside  the  one  you 
named  produce  coffee? 

9.  What  people  are  engaged  in  its  production? 

10.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  coffee  you  know. 

11.  Do  you  drink  coffee? 

12.  Which  kind  do  you  like  best? 

12.  To  which  kind  does  the  grain  you  brought  to 
school  belong? 

13.  How  was  this  grain  brought  to  this  country? 
Describe  the  route. 

14.  Did  it  come  in  boxes  or  sacks? 

15.  About  how  many  pounds  in  a sack? 

16.  What  was  the  color  of  this  grain  when  the 
retail  dealer  received  it? 

17.  What  color  is  it  now? 

18.  What  changed  the  color?  Who  did  it? 

19.  What  else  must  be  done  before  it  is  ready  for 
use?  Who  does  this? 

20.  Describe  the  rest  of  the  process  of  “making 
coffee”  to  drink. 

21.  Why  is  coffee  not  raised  in  the  United  States? 
— S.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 


A number  of  letters  containing  money  have  been 
received  at  this  office,  to  which  no  names  are  attached. 
It  is  impossible  to  fill  such  orders  until  we  know  the 
names  and  addresses  of  remitters.  It  seems  that 
teachers  are  so  anxious  to  get  orders  to  us  that  they 
hurriedly  write  for  what  they  want  and  rush  the  let- 
ters into  the  mails  without  taking  time  to  attach 
their  names.  We  are  very  thankful  for  your  orders, 
but  don't  forget  to  attach  your  name  and  address. 


DECEMBER , OR  FOURTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


EL  E MENTAR  Y PH YSIOLOQ  Y— DECEM- 
BER WORK. 

The  work  of  December  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  includes  three  general  topics,  viz.: 

1.  Respiration  and  the  voice.  ' 

2.  The  nervous  system. 

3.  The  five  senses. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  study  a subject 
topically,  rather  than  by  pages  from  a particular  text- 
book or  by  the  question  and  answer  method.  When 
a subject  has  been  completed  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  arrange  its  topics  and  sub-topics  in  logical  order, 
forming  what  is  called  an  outline.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  pupil  who  is  pursuing  a br  inch  the  first  time, 
may  not  know  the  important  from  the  unimportant; 
may  mot  be  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
placed  in  the  text-book  to  be  learned  and  what  is 
placed  there  for  reference  omy;  may  not  be  able  to 
study  a subject  topically  unless  the  leading  topics 
and  sub-topics  are  selected  i or  him.  . Hence,  if  prop- 
erly used,  outlines  may  be  helpful  to  pupils.  It  is 
the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  outlines  that  should  be 
condemned. 

, f f 1.  Air  tubes 

! -t  n rro  2-  Cells 
I LunSs1  3.  Cilia 
i [_4.  Pleura 

f 1.  Hose 
I 2.  Pharynx 
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1.  Inspiration 

2.  Expiration 
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7. 

8. 
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Effects  of  To- 
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Hygiene 


f 1.  Why  air  is  necessary 
J 2.  Im  portance  of  ventilation 
j 3.  Position  in  sitting 
[_4.  Tight  lacing 


Alcohol 
in  lungs 


Tobacco 
in  lungs 


f 1.  Effort  to  expel  alcohol  with 
| the  breath 

12.  Enfeebles  the  lungs 

3.  Induces  disease 

4.  The  blood  imperfectly  pur- 
^ . ified 

' f 1.  Tobacco  fumes  drawn 
into  lungs 

2.  Retards  lung  action 
- 3.  Produces  languor  and  stu- 
pidity 

4.  Retards  bodily  growth 

5.  Enfeebles  the  mind 


Sense  of  Taste 


Sense  of  Smell 


Sense  of  Hear- 
ing 


Sense  of  Seeing 
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NEKVOU8  SYSTEM, 
topical  outline  of  the  nervous 
rom  “How  We  Live,”  by  Johon- 

Gray  matter— cells. 

White  matter— threads. 

The  brain— cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
convolutions,  double  structure, 
twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves. 
The  spinal  cord — medulla  oblon- 
gata, thirty -one  pairs  spinal 
nerves. 

The  ganglions  —general,  sympa- 
thetic. 

Extending  from  nerve-centers. 
Reaching  every  part  of  the  body. 
In  double  sets. 

Sensory  nerves  convey  sensations. 
Motor  nerves  control  motion. 
Direct  from  brain. 

Reflex  from  spinal  cord. 
Sympathetic  from  sympathetic 
ganglions. 

Habit  and  trainihg. 

Exercise  of  the  nerves. 

Rest  of  the  nerves— diversion, 
sleep. 

Effects  of  emotion — joy,  grief. 
Absorbs  moisture  from  nerve- 
tissue. 

Diminishes  nerve  action. 

Gorges  small  arteries  with  blood. 
Weakens  the  heart-action. 

Leaves  muscles  without  control. 
Deranges  the  vital  organs. 
Paralyzes  cerebral  action. 
Debases  the  higher  nature. 
Produces  delirium. 

Diminishes  nervous  action. 
Diminishes  action  of  the  heart. 
Evil  effects  transmitted  to  childr’n 

: SPECIAL  SENSES. 

To  carry  sensations  to  the  mind. 
To  produce  ideas  in  the  miiid. 
Taste  a sentinel  guarding  the 
stomach. 

The  gustatory  nerve. 

How  flavors  are  perceived. 
Palatable  foods. 

A guard  to  eating  and  breathing. 
The  olfactory  nerve. 

How  odors  are  perceived. 
Agreeable  and  disagreeable  odors. 
Sound  vibrations. 

The  ear — external,  middle,  inter- 
nal, Eustachian  tube. 

The  auditory  nerve. 

How  sound  is  perceived. 

Care  of  the  ear. 

Light  vibrations. 

The  eye— form,  position,  coats, 
humors,  muscles. 

The  optic  nerve. 

How  objects  are  perceived. 

Care  of  the  eye. 
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DECEMBER,  QR  FOURTH  MONTH’S  WORK . 


SEARCH  QUESTIONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  different  text  books 
at  their  command  on  physiology;  much  valuable  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  cyclopedias  also.  A 
few  queer  queries  given  occasionally  will  increase  the 
interest  in  this  study.  About  five  questions  similar 
to  the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  on 
Monday  morning  to  be  answered  on  Friday  evening. 

67.  How  long  is  the  trachea  or  windpipe? 

68.  Why  is  it  better  to  breathe  through  the  nose 
than  through  the  mouth? 

69.  Why  can  frogs  live  through  the  winter  under 
water? 

70.  What  common  domestic  animal  cannot  breathe 
through  the  mouth? 

71.  How  much  water  is  discharged  from  the  sys- 
tem in  a day  in  the  form  of  vapor  breathed  from  the 
lungs? 

72.  What  amount  of  air  is  taken  in  at  a single 
breath?  In  a day? 

73.  How  does  a frog  breathe? 

74.  What  amount  of  air  do  the  lungs  hold? 

75.  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  a school- 
room? 

76.  What  change  in  color  do  the  lungs  undergo 
as  a person  becomes  older? 

77.  What  change  in  the  number  of  respirations 
per  minute  as  a person  becomes  older? 

78.  Is  it  necessary  for  birds  to  breathe  constantly? 

79.  If  the  tongue  was  removed  could  a person 
talk? 

80.  What  are  the  only  organs  of  the  body  that 
will  float  in  water? 

81.  What  did  the  ancients  think  air  was  taken 
into  the  lungs  for? 

82.  How  do  the  two  lungs  differ  in  shape  and  size? 

83.  What  are  the  only  two  animals  that  have  a 
brain  as  large  as  that  of  man? 

84.  What  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body?  Give 
its  size. 

85.  Give  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

86.  Of  what  two  kinds  of  matter  is  the  brain 
composed?  Give  the  function  of  each  kind. 

87.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  brain? 

.88.  Has  the  brain  the  sense  of  feeling? 

89.  Of  what  is  the  brain  chiefly  composed? 

90.  Is  a nervous  system  possessed  by  the  vege- 
table? ^ 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 

67.  The  windpipe  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  across. — Smith. 

68.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  better  to 
breathe  through  the  nose  than  through  the  mouth. 
The  first  reason  is,  that  the  air  gets  warmed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  nose.  The  passages  are  narrow;  and 
the  stream  of  air  is  therefore  thinner,  and  more  easily 
warmed  by  the  warm  walls.  The  second  reason  is 
that  the  air  gets  moistened  in  passing  through  the 
nose.  The  walls  of  these  narrow  passages  are  lined 
with  a reddish  membrane,  like  the  lining  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  both  warm  and  moist,  and  gives  its  moisture  to 
the  thin  stream  of  air. — Smith. 

69.  Frogs  get  a part  of  their  oxygen  through 


their  skins.  These  are  delicate  and  moist,  and  just 
beneath  them  the  net-work  of  capillaries  is  spread 
out.  Oxygen  easily  passes  through.  As  there  is 
considerable  air  dissolved  in  the  water,  they  cm  live 
under  it  all  winter  on  what  oxygen  they  can  take  in 
from  it  through  their  skins. — Smith. 

70.  A horse  cannot  breathe  through  his  mouth. 
— Smith. 

71.  If  the  vapor  in  the  breath  of  a man  is  collect- 
ed for  twenty-four  hours,  and  condensed  to  water,  it 
measures  as  much  as  a pint. — Smith. 

72.  The  amount  of  air  in  a single  breath  is  about 
twenty  cubic  inches,  which  would  be  a globe  of  air  a 
lit  ole  smaller  than  a base  ball.  We  take  about  eigh- 
teen breaths  in  a minute;  in  an  hour  we  breathe  about 
twelve  cubic  feet  of  air;  and  in  a day,  about  tl  ree 
hundred. — Smith. 

73.  The  frog  has  a very  curious  way  of  breathing. 
He  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water,  puts  his  nose  out  a 
little,  and  then  drinks  the  air.  You  can  watch  his 
throat  and  see  him  swallowing  the  air,  a mouthful  at 
a time,  just  as  you  would  drink  water.  If  you  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  inside  of  a frog  you  would  find  there 
a queer-shaped  bag.  This  is  his  air-bag.  This  bag 
has  a tube  running  up  to  the  throat.  When  the  frog 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water  he  fills  this  bag  with 
air.  Then  he  can  dive  down  into  the  mud  out  of 
sight  until  he  has  used  up  the  supply  of  air. — Kellogg. 

74.  Every  time  we  breathe,  we  take  into  our  lungs 
about  two  thirds  of  a pint  of  air  and  breathe  out  the 
same  quantity.  Our  lungs  hold,  however,  very  much 
more  than  this  amount.  A man,  after  he  has  taken 
a full  breath,  can  breathe  out  a gallon  of  air,  or  more 
than  ten  times  the  usual  amount.  After  he  has 
breathed  out  all  he  can,  there  is  sti^  almost  half  a 
gallon  of  air  in  his  lungs  which  turban  not  breathe 
out.  So  you  see  the  lungs  hold  almost  a gallon  and 
a half  of  air. — Kellogg. 

75.  For  a school-room  or  sitting-room  a temper- 
ature of  68  to  70  deg.  Fahrenheit  is  the  best  in  our 
climate. — Mills. 

76.  In  infancy  the  lungs  are  pale  red,  but  get 
darker  by  age,  being  in  old  persons  a livid  blue. — 
Dunglison. 

77.  A young  baby,  at  and  soon  after  birth,  will 
breathe  at  least  forty  times  a minute;  the  child  of  five 
years  of  age  will  have  about  twenty- five  respirations 
a minute;  and  so  the  number  goes  on  diminishing 
until  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  when  the 
number  Tenches,  say,  eighteen  per  minute — charac- 
teristic of  adult  life.—  Dunglison. 

78.  In  some  birds  the  bones  form  receptacles  for 
the  air,  the  object  being  to  make  the  body  so  light 
that  flight  will  be  easy.  Those  which  fly  most  rap- 
idly and  to  the  greatest  heights— the  eagle,  for  exam- 
ple—have  these  bony  cells  in  the  largest  number. 
The  air  thus  supplied  enables  the  bird  to  fly  and  sing 
without  the  necessity  of  taking  breath  constantly. — 
Dunglison. 

79.  The  tongue  is  styled  the  “unruly  member,” 

and  held  responsible  for  all  the  tattling  of  the  world; 
but  when  the  tongue  is  removed,  the  adjacent  organs 
in  some  way  largely  supply  the  deficiency,  so  that 
speech  is  st^fl  ^ossjble,  j5e  Jussien  relates  that  he 
saw  a girl  f in'  Lisbon,  who  was  bom 

without  a ton0u-  vet  who  spoke  so  distinctly  as 
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no' to  excite  in  the  minds  of  those  who  listened  to 
her  the  least  suspicion  of  the  absence  of  that  organ. 
Steele 

80.  The  lungs  are  the  only  organs  in  the  body 
that  'vill  float.—  Walker. 

81.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  function  of 
the  air  so  regularly  introduced  into  the  lungs  was  to 
cool  the  blood. — Walker. 

82.  The  right  lung  is  shorter  than  the  left,-  but 
wider,  and  of  somewhat  greater  bulk.  It  is  divided 
into  three  lobes;  the  middle  lobe  being  the  smallest, 
and  the  lowest  one  the  longest.  The  left  lung  has 
two  lobes,  of  which  the  lower  is  the  larger. — Cutter. 

83.  But,  with  two  exceptions — the  whale  and  the 
elephant, — no  animal,  has  as  large  a brain  as  man. 
Smith. 

84.  The  sciatic  nerves,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
body,  is  as  much  as  half  an  inch  wide.  The  smallest 
nerves  cannot  be  seen  without  a.  microscope.—  Sihith. 

85.  The  spinal  cord  is  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  eighteen  inches  long. — Smith. 

86.  The  brain  consists  of  two  kinds  ef  matter, — 
the  white  and  the  gray  matter.  The  former  is  com- 
posed largely  of  nerve  fibres,  while  the  latter  consists 
principally  of  nerve-cells.  The  gray  matter  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  brain.  It  is  the  gray  matter  that  com- 
mands, while  the  white  matter  obeys.  The  gray  mat- 
ter originates,  and  the  white  matter  conveys  the  mes- 
sages.— Stowell. 

87.  The  brain  of  the  elephant  is  the  heaviest 
known,  which  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The 
brain  of  the  whale  comes  next,  which  weighs  from 
six  to  eight  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  the  hu- 
man brain  is,  for  the  male,  a trifle  over  three  pounds, 
and  for  the  female,  about  one  third  of  a pound  less. 
: — Stowell. 

88.  The  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  may  be 
cut,  and  portions  of  them  removed,  without  Causing 
pain.  They  have  not  the  sense  of  feeling. — Stowell. 

89.  The  chemist  has  analyzed  the  brain,  but  he 
finds  it  chiefly  made  up  of  fat  and  phosphorus.  The 
vital  principle  through  which  this  fatty  mass  thinks 
and  acts  is  beyond  his  power  to  fathom. — Dunylison. 

90.  A ne/vous  system  is  peculiar  to  animal  life, 
having  no  existence  in  the  vegetable.  In  this  lies  the 
one  great  feature  distinguishing  vegetables  from  ani- 
mals.— Dunglison. 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  A HIGH 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1891. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.25,  the  amount  of  my 
subscription  for  The  School  News  and  Practical  Edu- 
cator  for  one  year.  I am  much  pleased  with  it.  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  educational  periodicals 
with  which  I am  acquainted.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  me  the  back  numbers  commencing  with  the 
Analysis  of  Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
I have  all  from  July,  1891,  giving  the  an  tlysis  of 
chapter  X.  I studied  Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  have 
studied  many  works  on  teaching,  but  have  never  seen 
one,  according  to  my  judgment,  quite  as  practical  for 
teachers  as  Page.  , 

F M.  Allen.  P*->;  High  School. 


TOBACCO. 

The  followiilg  outline  on  tobacco  is  taken  from 
the  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Marquette  Co. Mich. 
It  is  given  in  the  seventh  year’s  work  in  Physiology. 
TOBACCO. 

a.  History. 

1.  Native  of  America. 

2.  Used  by  the  Indians. 

3.  Carried  to  Spain  by  Spaniards. 

4.  Introduced  into  France  by  Nicot. 

5.  Carried  to  England  by  llaleigh  in  1586. 

b.  Description. 

1.  Height,  three  to  six  feet. 

2.  Leaves,  running  down  the  stem. 

3.  Stem,  hairy  and  sticky. 

4.  Flowers,  funnel-shaped  and  slightly  purple. 

5.  Belongs  to  same  family  as  the  deadly  night- 
shade, henbane,  belladonna,  and  thorn-ap- 
ple. 

6.  Grows  in  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones. 

c.  How  made  ready  for  use. 

1.  Cut  off  above  the  roots. 

2.  Dried,  stripped,  and  sorted. 

3.  Sold  to  manufacturers. 

4.  Flavored  and  scented. 

1 5.  Rolled  for  cigars. 

6.  Pressed  for  chewing. 

7.  Ground  for  snuff. 

d.  Effects,  etc. 

' 1.  Is  a poison. 

2.  PoisoE  named  nicotine. 

3.  Is  a narcotic. 

4.  Causes  dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite. 

5.  Causes  smoker’s  sore  throat. 

6.  Injures  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell. 

7.  Irritates  the  lungs. 

8.  Paralyzes  the  nerves. 

9.  Gives  clothing  a tobacco  odor. 

10.  Spitting  tobacco  juice  a filthy  habit. 

11.  The  memory  loses  power  under  its  influence. 

12.  The  mind  becomes  foggy. 

13.  Dulls  the  moral  sense. 

14.  Pupils  lose  energy  and  are  indifferent  as  to 
consequences. 

15.  Prevents  pupils  from  putting  forth  their 
best  efforts  at  school. 


Chippewa  Falls,  Chippewa  Co.,  Wis., 
Nov.  14,  1891. 

I received  a copy  of  The  S&iool  News  yesterday 
and  am  so  favorably  impressed  with  it  that  I take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  herewith  a printed  list  of  the 
teachers  of  my  county,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  mail  a copy  to  each  of  the  teachers  named,  and 
trust  you  may  be  rewarded  by  receiving  a goodly 
number  of  subscribers. 

M.  S.  Bailey,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 


The  number  of  English  words  which  have  no 
rhyme  in  the  language  is  very  large.  Among  them 
are  month,  silver,  liquid,  spirit,  chimney,  wrarmth, 
gulf,  sylph,  music,  breadth,  width,  depth,  iron,  honor, 
echo. — Tri-State  School  News. 
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HISTORY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

By  H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  III. 

The  following  is  taken  from  “Normal  Outline  of 
U.  S.  History,  by  Geo.  W.  Dunlavy,  of  the  Western 
Normal  College,  Bushnell,  Illinois,”  and  on  account 
of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  battles  in  the 
respective  campaigns,  will  be  found  a valuable  aid  in 
teaching  the  Civil  War: 

14 1 Lincoln’s  Administration: 

V Time. 

2 2  Politics. 

3 2 Policy. 

4 2 Civil  War. 

I3  Causes. 

I4  Remote. 

I5  'Different  construction  put  upon  the 
Constitution. 

2 5 Different  industrial  interests. 

3 5 Questions  growing  out  of  slavery. 

I6  Agitation  of  the  question  by  aboli- 
tionists. 

2 6 Missouri  Compromise. 

3 6 South  Carolina  Nullification. 

4 6 Annexation  of  Texas. 

5 6 Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

6 6 Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

7°  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

8 6 John  Brown’s  Raid. 

4 s Want  of  intercourse  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

5®  Influence  of  demagogues. 

24  Immediate. 

1®  Election  of  a Northern  man  for  Presi- 
dent. 

2®  Secession  of  States. 

3®  Attack  on  Ft.  Sumter. 

2 3  The  year  1861. 

I4  Campaign  in  the  East. 

1®  Capture  of  Ft.  Sumter. 

2®  Baltimore  mob. 

3®  Arlington  Heights  and  Alexandria. 

4®  West  Virginia  Campaign. 

1®  Philippi. 

2®  Rich  Ml. 

3®  Carrick’s  Ford. 

4®  Carnifex  Ferry. 

5®  Cheat  Mt. 

5®  Battle  of  Big  Bethel. 

6®  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

7®  Battle>of  Ball’s  Bluff. 

8®  Capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

9®  Capture  of  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk. 

10®  Hatteras  Inlet. 

11®  Port  Royal  Entrance. 

2 4  Campaign  in  the  West. 

1®  Battle  of  Booneville. 

2*  Battle  of  Carthage. 

3®  Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek. 

4®  Lexington  (Mo.)  captured. 

5®  Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo. 

3 4 Lincoln  proclaims  a blockade  of  Southern 
ports. 

4 4 The  Trent  affair. 

33  The  year  1862. 


I4  The  year’s  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
North. 

1®  The  opening  of  the  Miss,  river. 

2®  The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports. 

3®  The  capture  of  Richmond. 

24  Campaign  in  the  West. 

1®  The  Confederates’  line  of  defense. 

1®  Columbus.' 

2®  Fi  rts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

3®  Bowling  Green. 

4®  Mill  Spring. 

5®  Cumberland  Gap. 

2®  Battle  of  Big  Sandy  River. 

3®  Battle  of  Mill  Spring. 

4®  Capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
5®  Battle  of  Shiloh. 

6®  Battle  of  Island  No.  10. 

7®  Bragg’s  expedition. 

1®  Battle  of  Richmond,  Ky. 

2®  Lexington  and  Frankfort  captured. 
3®  Battle  of  Munfordsville. 

4®  Battle  of  Perryville. 

8®  Battle  of  Iuka. 

9®  Battle  of  Corinth. 

10®  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis. 

11®  Battle  of  Murfreesboro. 

12®  First  Expedition  against  Vicksburg. 
13®  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

14®  Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

3®  Campaign  in  the  East. 

1®  The  Peninsula  Campaign. 

1®  Object  and  plan. 

2®  Siege  of  York  town-. 

3®  Battle  of  Williamsburg. 

4®  Battle  of  West  Point. 

5®  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah. 

♦ 6®  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines. 

7®  Battle  of  Mechanics ville. 

8®  Battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill. 

9®  Battle  of  Savage’s  Station.  • 

10®  Glendale  or  Frazier’s  Farm. 

11®  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 

12®  Effects  of  the  campaign. 

2®  Campaign  against  Pope. 

3®  Lee’s  Invasion  of  Maryland. 

1®  Battle  of  South  Mt. 

2®  Capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

3®  Battle  of  Antietam. 

4B  Lee’s  Retreat  across  the  Potomac. 

5®  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

4®  Merrimac  and  Monitor. 

55  Expedition  against  Roanoke  Island. 

6®  Florida  and  Georgia  Expeditions. 

4®  Sioux  War. 

4 3 The  year  1863. 

1®  Situation. 

2®  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

3®  Campaign  in  the  West. 

1®  Second  expedition  against  Vicksburg. 
1®  Capture  of  Arkansas  Post. 

2®  Battle  of  Port  Gibson. 

3®  Battle  of  Jackson. 

4®  Battle  of  Champion  Hill. 

5®  Battle  of  Big  Black  River. 

6a  Result. 
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2^  War  in  Tenn.  and  Ga. 

1°  Chattanooga  evacuated. 

2a  Battle  of  Chickamauga. 

3°  YVestern  army  re-arranged. 

4"  Battle  of  Chattanooga.  • 

5°  Siege  of  Knoxville. 

6 6 Effect. 

35  Gen.  John  Morgan’s  Raid. 

4s-  Confederates  in  Mo.  and  Ark. 

5A  Quantrell  in  Kansas. 

44  Campaign  in  the  East. 

1A  Battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

21  Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  North. 

1 0 Object  and  plan. 

2®  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

3®  Retreat  and  effect  of  engagement. 

3 5 Attack  on  Charleston. 

I8  Morris  Island. 

2®  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter. 

5A  Conscription  Act. 

6A  Draft,  riot. 

7 4 Condition  of  North  and  South  at  close 
of  1363. 

5a  The  year  1864. 

1A  Situation  (locate  principal  Generals). 

I5  Grant  ma*de  Lieutenant-General. 

21  Advance  upon  Atlanta. 

I5  Battle  of  Dalton. 

2 5 Battle  of  Resaca. 

3 5 Battle  of  Dallas. 

4 5 Battle  of  Lost  Mt 

5 5 Battle  of  Kensaw  ML 
6 5 Capture  of  Atlanta. 

31  Hood’s  Invasion  of  Tenn. 

Is  Object  and  plan. 

2 5 Battle  of  Nashville. 

3 5 Effect. 

4 4 Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea. 

1®  Ft.  McAlister  and  Savannah. 

2 5 Effect. 

5A  Red  River  Expedition. 

I5  Object. 

2 s Battle  of  Sabine  Cross-Roads. 

3 5 Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill. 

4 6 Effect. 

6A  War  in  Virginia. 

I5  Battle  of  Wilderness. 

2 5 Battle  of  Spottsylvania. 

3 5 Bittle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

4®  Attack  on  Petersburg. 

5®  Siege  of  Richmond. 

I6  Mine  explosion. 

2®  Attack  on  the  Weldon  railroad. 

13®  Early’s  Raid. 

7®  Sheridan’s  campaign. 

1®  Battle  of  Winchester. 

2®  Battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill. 

3®  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

7 4 Expedition  against  Mobile. 

84  Expedition  against  Ft.  Fisher. 

9 4 Confederate  cruisers. 

104  The  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions. 
11 4 Presidential  campaign  of  1864. 

1®  Parties. 

2®  Candidates. 

3®  Issue. 


6 3 The  year  1865. 

I4  Situation. 

2 4 Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas. 
1®  Capture  of  Columbus. 

2®  Battle  of  Averysboro. 

3®  Battle  of  Bentonsville. 

4®  Capture  of  Raleigh. 

3 4 Gen.  Stoneman’s  Raid. 

4 4 Siege  of  Richmond. 

1®  Attack  on  Fort  Stead. 

2®  Battle  of  Five  Forks. 

3®  Capture  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
5 4 Lee’s  Surrender. 

6 4 Surrender  of  other  Confederate  forces. 

7 3 Cost  of  the  War. 

I4  Money. 

2 4 Men. 

1*  Killed. 

2®  Wounded. 

5 2 Assassination  of  Lincoln. 

6 2 Capture  of  Davis. 

7 2 States  admitted. 

This  outline  covers  all  the  work  as  given  in  the 
manual  for  December  and  January,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments,  which 
are  given  in  the  next  administration. 


GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR, 


Keystone  State 
Keystones 


f Boundary 

Comparative  size 
Lake  Erie 

Delaware 
Susquehanna 
Schuylkill 
Juniata 


Rivers 

! Alleghany 
j Monongahela 
I^Ohio 
Alleghany 
Blue  Ridge 
Chestnut  Ridge 
f Philadelphia 
Harrisburg 
Pittsburg 
Alleghany 
Reading 
Erie 

Animals 
Vegetables 
Minerals 
Manufactures 
To  the  left  of  the  brace  place  abbreviation  of 
each  state,  date  of  admission,  nickname  of  state  and 
people. 

SUGGESTIVE  KEY  WORDS. 

1.  The  Quaker  City. 

2.  The  City  of  Homes. 

3.  The  Smoky  City. 

4.  The  Birmingham  of  America. 

5.  Old  State  House. 

6.  Liberty  Bell. 

7.  The  Walking  Purchase. 

8.  United  States  Cemetery. 

9.  Wyoming  Valley. 

10.  Valley  Forge. 
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11.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 

12.  The  Black  Diamond  State. 

13.  Oil  Regions. 

14-  flnkp  Ovpns 

15. ’  Capitals  of  United  States  (3.) 

16.  The  Centennial. 

17.  Serpentine  Baneus. 

18.  The  Nickel  Mines. 

19.  Queen  Esther’s  Rock. 

20.  Penn’s  Elm. 

21.  Johnstown  Flood. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Who  are  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch? 

2.  What  Indian  tribes  once  lived  in  this  state? 

3.  Who  was  the  Quaker  King? 

4.  Name  the  most  famous  document  in  Penn- 
sylvania history. 

5.  How  were  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  named? 

6.  What  poet  is  known  as  the  Quaker  Poet? 

7.  Where  is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

8.  Where  and  how  do  railroad  engines  take 
water  without  stopping,  i.  e.,  “on  the  fly?” 

9.  What  do  the  people  of  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania use  for  fuel? 

10.  Who  was  Gertrude  of  Wyoming? 

11.  What  have  the  authors  and  poets  of  this 
State  written? 

12.  Whieh  city  in  our  country  produces  the  most 
hosiery? 

13.  Which  one  exports  the  most  coal? 

14.  Name  the  noted  battle-fields. 

15.  Which  city  of  the  U.  S.  manufactures  the 
most  glass-  ware? 

16.  How  is  coal- oil  transported  in  this  country? 

17.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Whisky  War. 

18.  Can  you  repeat  Penn’s  speech  to  the  Indians 
and  their  reply? 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  is  thought  to  be  like 
coal,  of  vegetable  origin.  Wells  are  bored  by  means 
of  steel  drills  driven  by  powerful  machinery,  often  to 
great  depths,  before  the  oil  reservoir  is  tapped.  Some- 
times the  pressure  of  gas  within  the  oil  reservoir 
forces  the  petroleum  to  the  surface,  causing  the  wells 
to  overflow.  In  others,  the  petroleum  is  pumped  to 
the  surface.  To  increase  the  supply,  a torpedo  of 
nitro- glycerine  is  exploded  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
In  many  instances  reservoirs  of  highly  combustible 
gas  are  struck  in  forcing  the  wells.  When  ignited 
this  gas  sends  a lurid  flame  into  the  air,  lighting  the 
country  for  miles  around.  These  wells  olten  supply 
towns  near  them  with  fuel  and  light.  Pittsburg  saves 
40,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  by  the  use  of  gas. — 
Barnes. 


A lesson  can  be  made  of  the  coal  mines,  lime- 
kilns, foundries,  etc.  Tell  of  Mt.  Pisgah  and  the 
railroad  to  its  summit. 

Get  a piece  of  soft  (bituminous)  and  hard  (an- 
thracite) coal  and  show  the  difference  between  them. 
Notice  the  difference  in  burning.  Tell  of  the  use  of 
each.  Locate  the  regions  containing  each. 


Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  greatest  petroleum  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  It  has  an  immense  trade  in  coal, 
iron,  machinery',  and  glass.  “Iron  is  King”  here. 
Millions  of  tons  of  coke  are  handled  here  annually. 

At  Kensington,  within  Philadelphia  or  its  city 
limits,  is  a plain  stone  monument  which  marks  tire 
site  of  Penn’s  elm,  under  which  the  celebrated  treaty 
was  made.  This  oral  treaty  with  the  Indians,  which 
neither  he  nor  they  ever  violated,  is  the  large  white 
spot  in  American  history  of  the  dealings  with  the 
aboriginal  owners  of  the  land.  It  is  said  that  “not  a 
drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian.” 

STATE  HOUSE. 

Independence  Hall  was  begun  in  1729  and  com- 
pleted in  1734,  at  a cost  of  over  $250,000.  This  is  a 
shrine  of  American  Liberty!  Here  the  noble  men 
imperiled  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  honor 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Who 
does  not  love  to  read  the  history  of  one’s  own  native 
land?  Here  many  a poor  fellow,  wounded  at  Bran- 
dywine, breathed  his  last.  Here  American  prisoners 
captured  at  Germantown  were  confined.  Here  we 
find  the  old  state  house  bell.  Tell  its  story. 


THE  TRIANGLE 

Running  due  west  on  the  north  boundary  line 
would  leave  Pennsylvania  without  a lake  harbor,  and 
the  early  settlers,  intelligent  men,  saw  this.  Three 
states  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  this  three-cor- 
nered piece  of  land.  Aft  ir  some  negotiations,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  surrendered 
their  rights  to  the  U.  S.  government.  Pennsylvania 
paid  the  government  about  $150,000,  in  “Continental 
certificates.”  Pennsylvania  also  paid  the  “Six  Na- 
tions” $2,000  for  their  interests. 


TIIE  CIRCLE  BOUNDARY. 

Why  is  the  boundary  between  Delaware  a circle? 
It  dates  back  to  a singular  deed  made  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  William  Penn,  which  reads  thus:  “Aug. 
24,  1784.  All  that  the  town  of  New  Castle,  and  all 
that  tract  of  land  within  the  compass  or  circle  of 
twelve  miles  of  the  same.”  By  Penn’s  charter  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was  “by  a circle 
drawn  at  12  miles  northward  and  westward,  into  the 
beginning  of  the  4CP  north  latitude,  and  then  west  by 
a straight  line.” 

COAL. 

At  Mauch  Chunk,  in  1791,  anthracite  coal  was 
discovered  by  Philip  Ginter.  The  Centennial  Anni- 
versary was  celebrated  there  this  year.  * 


LITERARY  MEN. 

1.  Bayard  Taylor. 

2.  George  P.  Morris. 

3.  Robert  J.  Burdette. 

4.  Thomas  B.  Read. 

5.  George  Catlin. 

6.  Samuel  Allibone. 

7.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

8.  Benjamin  West. 

Do  you  know  what  these  men  wrote?  Have  you 
ever  read  any  of  their  writings?  All  learn  a motto 
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from  “Poor  Richard’s”  maxims. 

Do  you  know  the  Pennsylvania  stories  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War?  Revolution?  If  so,  tell  a 
few  of  them,  and  where  others  can  be  found. 

Cultivate  the  use  of  histories,  encyclopedias,  and 
note  books.  Save  geographical  articles  from  news- 
papers, and  make  scrap-books.  The"  aim  is  to  know 
more  than  any  one  text  book  contains,  and  create  a 
desire  for  greater  knowledge  and  continued  research. 

John  F.  Wicks,  Decatur,  111. 


ARITHMETIC— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


The  following  work  is  outlined  in  the  Course  of 
Study  for  December  or  Fourth  Month: 

“Simple  interest.  Teach  one  method  thoroughly. 
If  time  allows,  other  methods.  Partial  payments. 
Write  forms  of  promissory  notes.” 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  forms  of 
promissory  notes,  and  select  the  following  from 
“Business  Arithmetic,”  a new  work  just  from  the 
press,  published  by  Williams  & Rogers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.: 

(i) 


$650.00.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1,  1891. 

Six  months  after  date  I promise  to  pay  to  the 
order  of  S.  C.  Wilson,  Six  Hundred  and  Fifty  -,Vi) 
Dollars , with  interest  at  5%,  value  received. 

B.  N.  Sherman. 


The  above  note  was  indorsed  as  follows:  Feb.  10, 
1891,  cash,  $53.52;  March  12,  cash,  $11.00;  Mar.  28, 
1891,  cash,  $101.80;  May  12,  cash,  $54.90;  May  30, 
cash,  $101.32. 

(n-) 

$1500.00.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1890. 

One  year ; from  date , for  value  received , we,  or 
either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  McMil- 
lan & Co.,  at  Keystone  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars , with  interest  at  six 
per  cent.,  w ■ thout  defalcation  or  discount. 

John  C.  Blood, 

Wm.  D.  Bottom. 

Indorsed:  May  13, 1890,  cash,  $500;  June  19, 1890, 
cash,  $200;  Dec.  25,  189  ',  cash,  $125. 

(mO 

$975.00.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mar.  1,  1890. 

One  year  from  date,  for  value  received,  we  prom- 
ise to  pay  to  the  order  of  Post  & Young  Nine  Hun- 
dred Seventy-five  Dollars,  with  interest  at  seven  per 
cent.  Payable  at  the  Third  National  Bank. 

Brooks  & Porter. 


Indorsed:  May  7,  1890,  cash,  $87.51;  June  22, 

1890,  cash,  $5.00; Oct.  28,  1890,  cash,  $127.93;  Jan.  4, 

1891,  cash,  $58  80;  Feb.  15,  1891,  cash,  $100.00. 


(IV.) 


$350.00.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  l,  1890. 

Four  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  I 
promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Monroe  & Smalley, 
Three  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars,  with  interest  at 
eight  per  cent.  Tiiomas  Cook. 


Indorsed:  April  30,  cash,  $50.26;  May  19,  cash, 
$153.28;  June  17,  cash,  $25.70;  July  5.  cash,  $25.38; 
July  29,  cash,  $50.00. 

(v.) 


$2000.00.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  June  1,  1888. 

Three  years  from  date  we  promise  to  pay  L.  M. 
Goddard,  or  order,  Two  Thousand  ,V«-  Dollars,  value 
received,  with  interest  at  ten  (10)  per  cent. 

Poole  & Dodge. 


Indorsed:  Sept.  1,  1888,  cash,  $20;  Dec.  4,  1888, 
cash,  $130.67;  Jan.  15,  1889,  cash,  $93.45;  March  18, 
1889,  cash,  $933.25;  May  27,  1891,  cash,  $500. 

(VI.) 


$800.00.  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  18,  1890. 

One  year  from  date,  for  value  received , we  prom- 
ise to  pay  to  the  order  of  James  M.  Duncan,  Eight 
Hundred  Dollars,  with  interest  at  twelve  (12) 
per  cent.  M.  C.  Barnes, 

Jas.  Gleason. 


Indorsed:  Nov.  1,  1899,  cash,  $200;  Jan.  4,  1891, 
cash,  $25;  Feb.  15,  1891,  cash,  $10;  March  18,  1891, 
cash,  $30,0. 

Cut  out  above  notes  with  their  endorsements, 
paste  on  card  board,  and  hand  to  your  pupils  to  solve. 
For  convenience  of  the  teacher,  the  answers  to  above 
problems  are  given  for  reference. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  $340.01  3.  $656.82  5.  $695.43 

2.  $735.53  4.  $ 50.95  6.  $344.65 


GEOGRAPHY.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


The  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
December  is  Asia.  The  following  topics,  taken  from 
the  Knox  .Co.  (111.)  Manual  and  Guide,  include  about 
what  should  be  taught  from  the  map. 

OUTLINE  OF  ASIA. 

1.  Boundary;  area,  productions,  population  and 
nationalities. 

2.  Latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  Study  carefully  the  relief  of  the  continent. 

4.  Climate,  winds  and  currents. 

CAPES. 

From  what  coast  does  each  one  extend  ? Into  what 
waters  does  it  project* 1 2 3 4} 

1 North  East  (boundary)  4 Lopatka  (?) 

2 East  (boundary)  5 Cambodia  (?) 

3 Romania  (boundary)  6 Comorin 
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Into  what  country  does  each  one  extend  ? Into 
what  waters  does  it  open  ? 

1 Arctic  (explorers)  13  Bengal  (tide) 

2 Kara  (boundary)  14  Arabian  (simoons) 

3 Behring  (name  two)  15  Ormus  (salt) 

4 Pacific  (depth)  16  Persian  (pearl  fisheries) 

5 Okhotsk  (bound  it)  17  Aden  (island  & city) 

6 Japan  (outlets)  18Bab-’l-M’ndeb(meaning) 

7 Yellow  (name)  19  Red  (Pharaoh) 

8 China  (ports)  20  Suez  (French) 

9 Tonquin  (French)  21  Mediterranean  (?) 

10  Siam  (tropical  fruits)  22  Marmora  (?) 

11  Malacca  (English)  23  Black  (coast) 

12  Indian  (vegetation)  24  Caspian  (size) 

islands. 

Where  situated  ? By  what  waters  surrounded  ? 

1 Nova  Zembla  (whalers)  6 Hong  Kong  (English) 

2 New  Siberia  (fossils)  7 Hainan  (French) 

3 Saghalien  (fishing)  8 Ceylon  (white  elephant) 

4 Japan  (name  them)  9 Maidive  (50,000) 

5 Formosa  (granary)  10  Cyprus  (archaeology) 

PENINSULAS. 

Locate  each  one.  Into  what  waters  does  it  extend  1 

1 Kamtchatka  4 Hindostan  (population) 

2 Corea  (minerals)  5 Arabia  (bedouins) 

3 Malay  (brown  race)  6 Asia  Minor  (Troy) 

COUNTRIES. 

Bound  each  one  and  give  its  capital,  form  of  govern- 
ment, area,  and  products. 


1 Siberia  (exiles) 

2 Chinese  Empire  (wall) 

3 Japan  (tea) 

4 Indo-China  (3  divisions) 

5 India  (British) 


6 Afghanistan  (wars) 

7 Beloochistan(p’duct’ns) 

8 Persia  (Cyrus) 

9 Arabia  (coffee) 

10  Asiatic  T’rkey  (holy  l’nd) 


MOUNTAINS. 

Locate  them.  In  what  direction  do  they  trend  ? 
Through  what  countries  ? 


1 Himalaya  (height) 

2 Altai  (mines) 

3 Stanovoi  (1  orests) 

4 Taurus  (lakes) 

5 Hindoo  Koosh(?) 


6 Kuen  Lun  (glaciers) 

7 Everest  (29,002  feet) 

8 Ararat  (ark) 

9 Sinai  (Moses) 


LAKES. 

Fresh  or  salt? 


What  is  its  out- 


Locate  each  one. 
let? 

1 Baikal  (fisheries)  3 Dead  (height) 

2 Aral  (Oxus) 

rivers.  ' 

Where  does  each  rise  ? In  what  direction  does  it 
flow?  Through  what  countries^  Into  what  body  of 
water? 


1 Obi  (thoroughfare) 

2 Yenisei  (2,500  miles) 

3 Lena  (De  Long) 

4 Amoor  (forests) 

5 Hoang  Ho  (levees) 


8 

9 Ganges  [Nile  of  Asial 

10  Indus  [crocodiles] 

11  Tigris  [Mesopotamia] 

12  Euphrates  [BabvlonJ 


6 Yang-tse-Kiang  (canal)13  Jordan  [sea  level] 

7 Cambodia  (overflow) 


Where  situated?  For  what  noted? 

[Take  the  capitals  of  the  ten  countries  named 
and  the  following:] 

1 Irkutsk  [trading  route]  10  Benares  [holy  city] 

2 Yakutsk  [annual  fair]  11  Mecca  [Mohammed] 

3 Shanghai  [1843]  12  Mocha  [coffee] 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Canton  [commerce]  13 

Foo  Chow  [arsenal]  14 

Lasso  [Mt.  of  Booddha]15 
Singapore  [British]  16 

Madras  [?]  17 

Bombay  [com’rcial  r’te] 


Muscat  [pearls] 

Bagdad  [silk  & cotton] 
Jerusalem  [Jews] 
Damascus  [blades] 
Smyrna  [opium,  drugs, 
dyes] 

Yokohama  [commerce] 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  questions  on  Asia  are  selected 
from  ‘“Suggestive  Questions  in  Geography”  by  Griffin : 

1.  How  does  Asia  compare  in  size  with  the  other 
continents? 

2. t  In  which  direction  is  it  the  longest? 

3.  Where  are  the  most  mountains? 

4.  Which  of  the  New  World  continents  does  its 
coast- line  most  resemble? 

5.  How  do  the  coast-lines  of  Europe  and  A-ia 
compare? 

6.  What  resemblance  is  there  between  Asia  and 
Europe  as  to  coast  seas? 

7.  Which  has  the  larger  number  of  seas? 

8.  What  river  system  of  Asia  corresponds  with 
the  Makenzie  River  of  North  America? 

9.  With  what  mountain  system  of  North  America 
does  the  mountain  system  of  Eastern  Asia  corres- 
pond? 

10.  In  what  direction  do  both  extend? 

11.  How  do  the  rivers  of  Asia  compare  in  number 
with  those  of  Europe? 

12.  What  natural  divisions  of  land  form  the  south- 
ern boundaries  of  both  continents? 

13.  What  peninsula  of  Asia  extends  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  peninsula  of  Italy? 

14.  Which  peninsula  of  Europe  is  India  most  like? 

15.  How  does  the  land  of  North  Alia  slope?  How 
do  you  know? 

16.  What  causes  the  rivers  of  North  Asia  to  flow 
north  and  those  of  South  Asia  to  flow  south? 

17.  What  river  of  Europe  rises  in  Asia? 

18.  Which  is  the  largest  country  of  Asia? 

19  What  ocean  touches  this  continent  that  also 
touches  the  New  World? 

20.  What  one  touches  it  that  does  not  touch  the 
New  World? 

21.  What  one  touches  the  New  World  that  does 
not  touch  Asia? 

22.  What  land  of  Asia  is  nearest  North  America? 

23.  Where  are  the  largest  c :ties  of  Asia? 

24.  What  forms  of  government  in  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  Asia? 

25.  How  do  th^y  differ  from  those  of  our  own 
country? 

26.  What  races  of  people  inhabit  Asia? 

27.  What  forms  of  religion  are  found  in  Asia? 

28.  Compare  the  climate  of  Asia  with  that  of 
Europe. 

29.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  natural 
products  of  Asia.  Where  are  they  found? 

30.  Name  some  of  the  productions  of  Asia  that 
are  also  found  in  North  America  and  South  America. 

31.  Name  some  of  the  manufactures  of  Asia. 

32.  What  natural  products  of  Asia  have  you  seen 
in  this  country? 

33.  What  manufactured  articles  of  Asia  have  you 
seen  in  this  country?  What  animals? 
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EXCHANGE. 

Conducted  by  K.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

Considerable  interest  is  still  expressed  in  refer- 
ence to  crack  problem  No.  2 in  the  September  News. 

“G.  E.  T.,”  Carrollton.  111.,  says;  “I  do  not  see 
how  “C.  E.  K.”  can  get  114  rods  for  the  base  of  his 
triangle  if  it  is  20  rods  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  quarter  section  to  the  east  side  of  the  railroad,  and 
20  rods  from  the  southwest  corner  to  the  west  side  of 
the  railroad.  Sin'-e  it  is  160  rods  across  the  farm, 
*160-  (20+20+1 14)=6  rods  across  the  railroad  diag- 
onally. The  statement  of  the  problem  said  the  rail- 
road was  6 rods  wide,  and  this  would  not  be  true  ac- 
cording to  “C.  E.  It’s.”  solution. 

“As  I understand  the  problem  I should  solve  it 
as  follows:  The  railroad  is  in  the  form  of  a parallel- 
ogram whose  length  is  the  distance  across  the  farm 
along  either  of  the  parallel  sides  of  the  road,  and  the 
width  is  6 rods;  or  if  the  distance  across  the  road 
measured  along  the  line  of  the  farm  be  regarded  as 
the  breadth,  the  length  will  be  160  rods  (the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  paral- 
lelogram). I',  is  a well  known  principle  that  the  area 
of  a parallelogram  equals  the  length  x the  perpen- 
dicular breadth.  Then  if  x — the  distance  diagonally 
across  the  road  on  north  or  south  line  of  the  farm  the 
area = 160a;. 

Also  if  ?y= length  of  parallel  sides,  the  area —&y 
and  160a;=6  y. 

80a: 

— =y 

8 • . 

We  have  a right  triangle,  of  which  120— a;  rods  is 
the  base,  160  rods  is  the  perpendicular,  and  y,  or 
80a; 

— rods  the  hypotenuse. 

3 

Then  2/2  =(120 — a;)2+1602,  expand  y 2,  or 
6400a;2 

' > = 14400  -240a;+a;2  +25600 

9 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  transposing,  we  have 
6391.x2+2160a;=360000.  Divided  by  6391  gives 
2160a;  360000' 

x2-\ — = 

t391  6391 

Complete  the  square  and  extract  the  root  gives 

1080  47978.39 

6391  6391 

46898.39 

and  x= 

6391 

jr=7.H38  rods. 

7.338X160  (height  of  parallelogram)  =area. 

7.338X160 

=7.338  acres. 

160 

Proof : 120 — 7.338=112.662  r6ds,  base  of  triangle. 

112.662*  + 160*  =38292.7252  + \/ 382927252  = 195.68 
rods,  length  of  railroad,  195.68X6 

=7.338  A.” 


We  have  correct  solution  to  same  problem  by  “R. 
L.  J.,”  Tolono,  111.,  which  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  one  already  given. 

We  have  correct  solution  to  No.  3 in  November 
News  by  “J.  A.  B.  ,”  Millersville,  111.,  “A.  C.  II.,”  Sibley, 
111.,  and  “G.  E.  T.,”  Alton,  111. 

The  following  is  the  solution  by  “J.  A.  B.” : 

“290  lb.X 42=12180  lbs.,  weight  of  Smith’s  hogs. 

310  lb.X45=13950  lbs.,  weight  of  Jones’  hogs. 

306  lb.X35=10710  lbs.,  weight  of  Day’s  hogs. 
12180+1 .3950+1 07 1 0 =36840  lbs.,  gross  weight. 

36840  lbs. — 520=36320  lbs  , net  weight. 

36320 

$5.40X -=$1961.28,  gross  bill. 

100 

$45+$  11 +$4.50=60.50,  expenses. 

$1961.28— $60  50=$1900  78,  net  proceeds. 

WsV  °f  $ 1 900.7 8=$628.42,  Smith’s  share. 

WrV  of  $1900.78=$719.76,  Jones’  share. 

HH8  of  $1900.78=$552.59,  Day’s  share. 

“A.  C.  R.,’  Sibley,  111.,  solves  No.  2 as  follows : 

“Let  w=weight  of  lead  in  air. 
w^weight  of  lead  in  water. 

11.35=Sp.  gt.  of  lead. 

16  oz. 

11.35= 

16  oz. — w1 

Solving  gives  11.35  w^l^.e  oz. 

w1  =14.59  oz. 

16  oz. — 14.59  oz.=1.41  oz.,  loss  in  water. 

16  oz.+9  oz.=25  oz„  weight  of  both  in  air. 

25—13.712=11.288  oz.,  loss  of  both. 

11.288  oz.— 1.41  oz.=9.878,  loss  by  wax. 

9 oz.+9.878=.911 , specific  gravity.” 

“C.  E.  B.,”  of  Springfield,  111.,  gives  the  following : 

“16  oz.+l  1.35=1.4  oz.+loss  of  lead. 

16+9=25  oz.,  wt.  of  both. 
25—13.712=11.288,  loss  of  both. 

11.288  oz. — 1.4=9.888,  loss  of  wax 
9 oz— 9.888=.91+,  specific  gravity. 

“T.  F.”  says:  “When  we  remember  that  the  earth 
turns  every  point  on  the  equator  to  the  sun  once  every 
twenty  four  hours,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
sun  moves  round  the  earth  or  the  earth  rotates  on  its 
axis;  and  the  latter  is  much  more  plausible.” 

CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  A man  left  his  property  to  three  sons,  to  A | 

wanting  $180,  to  B and  to  C the  rest  which  was 
$590  less  than  A and  B received.  What  was  the  es- 
tate? “J.  A.  B.,”  Millersville,  111. 

2.  Bought  stock  at  10#  discount,  which  rose  to  5# 

premium,  and  sold  for  cash;  paying  a debt  of  $33.  I 
invested  the  balance  in  stock  at  2#  premium,  which 
at  par  left  me  $11  less  than  at  first.  How  much  had 
I at  first?”  “A.  C.  R.,”  Sibley,  HI. 

• QUERIES. 

“Who  is  the  author  of  the  saying:  “Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead.)” 

Why  is  the  president’s  house  called  the  white 
house? 

Why  do  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving?  “L.  P.” 


160 
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READING.— ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

(Prom  Parker’s  Supplementary  Reader— Copyrighted  by 
C.  M.  Parker,  1891.) 

THE  BISON  TRACK. 

BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

I. 

Strike*  the  tent!  The  sun  has  risen ; 

Not  a vapor  streaks*  the  dawn*, 

And  the  frosted  prairie  brightens* 

To  the  westward,  far  and  wan*. 

Prime  afresh  the  trusty*  rifle, 

Sharpen  well  the  hunting  spear; 

For  the  frozen  sod  is  trembling*. 

And  noise*  of  hoofs  I hear. 

II. 

Fiercely  stamp*  the  tethered*  horses* 

As  they  snuff*  the  morning’s  fire; 

Their  impatient  heads  are  tossing 
As  they  neigh*  with  keen*  desire. 

Strike  the  tent!  The  saddles  wait  us; — 

Let  the  bridle  reins  be  slack*, 

For  the  prairie’s  distant*  thunder 
Has  betrayed*  the  bison’s  track*. 

III. 

See*!  a dusky*  line  approaches*; 

Hark*  the  onward  surging*  roar, 

Like  the  din*  of  wintry  breakers* 

On  a sounding  wall  of  shore! 

Dust  and  sand  behind  them  whirling* 

Snort  the  foremost  of  the  van, 

And  their  stubborn*  horns  are  clashing 
Through  the  crowded  caravan. 

TV. 

Now  the  storm  is  down  upon  us; 

Let  the  maddened*  horses  go! 

We  shall  ride  the  living  whirlwind, 

Though  a hundred  leagues  it  blow! 
Though  the  cloudy*  manes  should  thicken, 
And  the  red  eyes’  angry*  glare 
Lighten*  round  us  as  we  gallop 
Through  the  sand  and  rushing  air*. 

Y. 

Myriad  hoofs  will  scar*  the  prairie, 

In  our  wild  resistless  race*, 

And  a sound,  like  mighty*  waters, 

Thunder  down  the  desert*  space; 

Yet  the  rein  may  not  be  tightened*, 

Nor  the  rider’s  eye  look  back, — 

Death  to  him  whose  speed*  should  slacken 
On  the  maddened  bison’s  track. 

YL 

Now  the  trampling  herds*  are  threaded, 
And  the  chase*  is  close  and  warm, 


For  the  giant*  bull  that  gallops 
In  the  edges  of  the  storm; 

Swiftly  hurl*  the  whizzing  lasso, 

Swing  your  rifle  as  we  run : 

See  the  dust  is  red  behind  him,-  - 
Shout,  my  comrades*,  he  is  won! 

VII. 

Look  not  on  him  as  he  staggers*, — 
’Tis  the  last  shot  he  will  need! 

More  shall  fall  among  his  fellows, 

Ere*  we  run  the  mad  stampede, — 
Ere  we  stem*  the  brinded*  breakers, 
While  the  wolves,  a hungry  pack*, 
Howl  around  each  grim-eyed*  carcass* 
On  the  bloody  bison  track. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON  ABOVE 
SELECTION. 


1.  Have  pupils  learn  definitions  or  synonyms 
for  the  words  marked  thus  (*). 

2.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  define  any  word  of 
the  lesson. 

3.  As  a review  lesson  in  spelling,  pronounce 
the  words  marked  with  stars  for  pupils  to  write  in 
a column,  and  from  memory  write  synonyms  in  a 
second  column. 

4.  Give  the  diacritical  markings  and  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  following  \:ords,  and  of 
any  other  words  that  pupils  mispronounce: 

1.  frosted.  3.  neigh.  5.  ere. 

2.  wan.  4.  desire.  6 brinded. 

• 4.’  Give  the  analysis  and  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing derivative  words: 

1.  westward.  5.  impatient.  9.  resistless. 

2.  afresh.  6.  dusky.  10.  mighty. 

3.  trusty.  7.  wintry.  11.  swiftly. 

4.  fiercely.  8.  cloudy.  12.  bloody. 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  expres- 
sions, as  used  in  the  poem: 

(a)  “Strike  the  tent.” 

(b)  “They  snuff  the  morning’s  fire.” 

(e)  “The  prairie’s  distant  thunder.” 

(d)  “The  living  whirlwind.” 

(e)  “Stem  the  brinded  breakers." 

7.  What  verses  in  each  stanza  rhyme? 

8.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme  and 
tell  whether  the  rhyme  is  perfect  or  imperfect. 

9.  Occasionally  give  pupils  a list  of  five  or  ten 
words  and  let  them  write  as  many  words  as  they 
can  that  will  rhyme  with  them,  as  spear , near, 
hear,  clear,  etc. 

10.  What  is  a foot  of  poetry?  Divide  this  poem 
into  feet. 

A foot  is  a certain  portion  of  a line  in  poetry, 
combined  according  to  accent. 

The  following  are  the  principal  feet  used  in 
English  verse: 

f 1.  Iambus. 

2.  Trochee. 

I 3.  Spondee. 

Feet  used  in  English  verse  ■{  4.  Pyrrhic. 

I 5.  Anapest. 

I 6.  Dactyl. 

I 7.  Amphibrach. 
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The  Iambus  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  an 
accented  syllable. 

The  Trochee  consists  of  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  syllable. 

The  Spondee  consists  of  two  accented  syllables. 

The  Pyrrhic  consists  of  two  unaccented  syl- 
lables. It  is  sometimes  used  in  iambic  verse,  to 
avoid  accenting  an  unimportant  word. 

The  Anapest  consists  of  two  unaccented  and 
an  accented  syllable. 

The  Dactyl  consists  of  one  accented  and  two 
unaccented  syllables. 

The  Aunphibrach  consists  of  one  unaccented, 
one  accented,  and  one  unaccented  syllable. 

A long  or  accented  syllable  used  as  one  foot, 
is  called  a Caesura. 

Spend  a little  time  each  week  in  scanning 
poetry  and  your  pupils  will  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  different  kinds  of  feet. 

11.  Lead  pupils  to  see  and  to  describe  the 
imagery  of  this  poem. 

12.  Write  a paraphrase  of  each  stanza  of  the 
poem. 

13.  The  bison  is  sometimes  misnamed  buffalo. 
Have  pupils  consult  the  dictionary  or  natural  his- 
tory and  learn  the  difference  between  the  two  ani- 
mals. 

14.  Study  all  selections  from  Taylor  given  in 
your  reader. 

15  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Bayard 
Taylor. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

1825—1878. 

1.  Bayard  Taylor,  a celebrated  traveler,  poet, 
journalist,  and  novelist,  was  born  in  Kennett 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  January  11,  1825.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  and  Bayard  received  only  a 
common  school  education.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  an  apprentice  in  a printing  office, 
where  he  received  important  training.  While  em- 
ployed here  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  thfe  languages  and  the  writing  of  poetry. 

£.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  go  to  Europe, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  money  and  establish  a rep- 
utation as  a writer,  so  as  to  s*  cure  employment  as 
traveling  correspondent  for  some  newspaper,  he 
published  a collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title 
of  Ximera.  As  a result  two  newspapers  engaged 
his  services,  giving  him  a hundred  dollars  in  ad- 
vance. This  sum,  together  with  forty  dollars 
which  he  received  for  some  of  his  poems,  enabled 
him  to  go  to  Europe  and  make  a pedestrian  tour 
of  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France,  in  1844-45.  Upon  his  return  he  published 
an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  Views  Afoot; 
or,  Europe  Seen  with  the  Knapsack  and  Staff. 
This  work  showed  Taylor  to  be  unusually  happy 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The  favor  with  which  it 
was  received  indicated  that  he  might  win  success 
as  a traveler  and  an  author. 

3.  He  edited  a local  newspaper  one  year,  then 
went  to  New  York,  wrote  for  the  Literary  World, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tribune,  in 
which  journal  many  of  his  subsequent  works , of 
travel  first  appeared.  In  1849  he  visited  California 


and  returned  home  by  way  of  Mexico.  In  1851  he 
started  on  an  extended  tour  through  the  East  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  portions  of  Europe, 
ascended  the  Nile,  crossed  Asia  to  Calcutta,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  China,  where  he  joined  the  ex- 
pedition of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan.  He  reach- 
ed New  York  Dec.  20,  1853,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  four  months,  in  which  time  he  had  trav- 
eled upward  of  fifty  thousand  miles.  During  all 
this  journey  his  letters  describing  his  travels  were 
published  in  the  Tribune. 

4.  In  1862-3  Mr.  Taylor  was  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1874  he  revisited  Egypt 
and  attended  the  millenial  celebration  in  Iceland. 
In  Feb.,  1878,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  had  previously  resided  for  several 
years  at  intervals.  Taylor  had  become  a fine  Ger- 
man scholar,  and  his  appointment  as  minister  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  that  people;  and  among  his 
writings  are  some  valuable  translations  from  the 
German,  the  chief  being  one  of  Goethe’s  Faust. 

5.  The  results  of  the  various  journeys  of  Taylor 
have  been  published  under  the  titles  of  Views 
Afoot;  Eldorado;  Life  and  Landscapes  from 
Egypt;  Pictures  of  Palestine,  Japan,  India, 
and  China  ; Northern  Travel,  or  Summer  and  Win- 
ter Pictures  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland; 
Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.  Although  a cele- 
brated prose- writer,  Taylor  did  not  neglect  his 
poetic  talent.  He  published  at  different  times 
Poems  of  the  Orient,  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel, 
and  The  Poet's  Journal.  Besides  being  a traveler 
and  poet,  Taylor  succeeded  also  as  a novelist.  He 
published  the  following  novels:  Hannah  Thurston, 
The  Story  of  Kennett,  John  Godfrey's  Fortune,  and 
Joseph  and  his  Friend. 

6.  During  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Taylor  may 
be  said  to  have  composed  his  poems  and  written 
his  newspaper  articles  as  he  was  journeying  from 
place  to  place.  His  works  have  been  very  popu- 
lar throughout  the  literary  world,  and  they  continue 
to’  hold  the  public  favor.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated mto  the  German,  French,  and  Russian  lan- 
guages. He  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  travelers,  and  his  observations  always  ap- 
peared in  interesting  and  instructive  volumes. 

7.  Taylor  died  in  Berlin.  Prussia,  Dec.  19,  1878, 
his  wife,  a German  lady,  accompanying  his  remains 
to  this  country,  where  he  was  buried  near  the  home 
of  his  birth. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Germany. — The  study  of  modern  languages  is  to 
receive  new  encouragement  in  Prussia.  The  minister 
of  instruction  intends  to  establish  six  annual  “Modern 
Language  Traveling  Scholarships”  of  the  value  of  $250 
each  to  be  held  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  already 
existing  “Archaeological  Traveling  Scholarships.” 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Berlin  School  Con- 
ference of  December  1890,  met  again  during  the  third ' 
week  of  April.  The  courses  of  study,  etc.,  drawn  up 
were  distributed  in  various  quarters  for  consideration. 
Reports  on  these  will  be  submitted  to  the  minister  of 
instruction.  During  the  following  (or  May)  meeting 
several  members  of  the  committee  were  delegated  to 
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inspect  various  Prussian  and  other  German  schools,  so 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine  what  reforms 
are  necessary.  It  looks  as  though  the  committee  is 
trying  to  gain  time,  and  allow  the  emperor’s  impetu- 
osity to  cool  off. 

Petitions  with  13,000  signatures  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  Commission  of  the  Lower  House  demanding 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Danish  language  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  North  Schleswig,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  exclusively  Danish-speaking,  and  obligatory 
instruction  in  Danish  in  the  schools  of  such  places 
where  both  German  and  Danish  are  spoken  by  the 
people.  The  Commission  of  Education  resolved  by  six 
votes  to  two  to  table  the  petition. 

The  Berlin  City  Council  sympathizes  in  the  feeling 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Ttealgymnasium,  and  has 
presented  a petition  on  the  subject.  They  point  out 
that  the  eleven  Gymnasia  in  Berlin  were  attended  by 
5,569  pupils  in  December,  1890,  the  seven  Realgymna- 
sia  by  3,951.  Consequently,  the  Realgymnasium  has 
on  an  average  fifty  eight  pupils  more  than  a gymna- 
sium. This  number  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
all  the  attractions  and  privileges  of  the  Gymnasium 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Again,  the  decrease  in 
numbers  in  the  year  was  in  the  Gymnasia  219,  and  in 
the  Realgymnasia  only  26.  (This  decrease  is  probably 
due  to  the  erection  of  higher  Burgerschulen.)  Finally 
it  seems  very  probable  that,  when  the  Realgymnasium 
is  abolished,  the  Gymnasium  will  be  considered  the 
more  aristocratic  school,  and  that  the  great  social  dan- 
ger of  sharply  defined  class  schools  will  arise.  The 
petition  closes  with  this  request,  “To  preserve  the 
Realgymnasium,  and  give  its  graduates  the  right  to 
study  medicine.”  , 


•'•THE  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINES." 


The  publishers  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  famous  young  folks’  magazine, 
are  offering  to  send  a sample  copy,  free  of  charge,  to  any  father  or 
mother  who  would  like  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  a chil- 
dren’s magazine  during  the  year  to  come. 

Certainly  if  that  question  is  up  for  discussion  in  any  household 
St.  Nicholas  will  be  the  magazine  selected.  From  its  first  number,  in 
1873,  the  pens  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  English  world,  and  the 
pencils  of  the  most  famous  illustrators  have  heen  at  its  service. 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Thomas  Hughes,  Whittier,  Bret  Harte, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Miss  Alcott,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  George 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  and  Professor  Proctor  are  a few  of  the 
many  great  names  which  have  heen  upon  its  list  of  contributors. 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  is  the  editor.  Everything  in  it  is  illustrated 
In  1892 

there  are  to  be  serial  stories  by  Brander  Matthews,  Lieutenant  Robert 
H.  Fletcher  (the  author  of  that  charming  book,  “Marjorie  and  Her 
Papa’’),  Laura  E.  Richards,  William  O.  Stoddard,  Charles  E.  Carryl 
(the  author  of  “Davy  and  the  Goblin"),  and  Frances  Courtenay  BaV- 
lor.  There  will  be  short  stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Octave 
Thanet,  General  O.O.  Howard,  and  many  others,  with  papf  rs  of  travel 
and  adventure  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  and 
useful  articles  on  “How  Columbus  Reckoned,"  “William  the  Con- 
queror," “Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,”  “Straight  Lines  and  Circles," 
etc.  In  “Stran  ;e  Corners  of  Our  Country,”  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert, the  Cliff  Dwellings  of  Arizona,  and  other  interesting  places,  will 
be  described,  and  in  “Honors  to  the  Flag”  and  “Boys  and  the  National 
Guard”  the  patriotism  of  the  young  readers  will  be  aroused  and  stim- 
ulated. Julian  Ralph  is  to  describe  “The  Making  of  a Great  News- 
paper,” and  the  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights  are  to  be  clearly 
explained. 

Applied  Christianity. 

is  what  St.  Nicholas  teaches;— unselfishness,  faithfulness,  courage, 
truthfulness— these  things  are  taught  in  a hundred  ways  by  stories, 
poems,  and  pictures.  Do  you  need  such  an  assistant  in  your  work 
with  your  boys  and  girls?  If  so,  and  if  you  are  not  already  familiar 
with  St.  Nicholas,  send  a postal  card  to  The  Century  Co.,  Union 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  to  see  a sample  copy.  A year's 
subscription  to  St.  Nicholas  makes  a splendid  Christmas  present,  for 
it  brings  Christmas  twelve  times  a year. 


LANGUAGE  - PRIMAR  Y Dl VISION. 

The  pictures  with  which  nearly  all  primary  read- 
ers are  illustrated  afford  an  excellent  means  for  lan- 
guage training.  They  were  placed  in  the  books  for  a 
purpose,  and  if  properly  used  have  an  educational 
value  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  teachers. 
As  in  other  lines  of  work,  the  teacher  should  have  a 
systematic  way  of  using  pictures.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  pictures  may  be  used  in 
language  training; 

1.  Naming  objects  seen  in  the  picture. 

2.  Naming  parts  of  objects. 

3.  Naming  qualities  of  objects. 

4.  Giving  the  position  of  objects. 

Suppose  the  following  picture  is  to  be  used: 


I 


Let  pupils  look  at  the  picture  and  tell  what  they 
see,  using  the  idiom  “I  see,”  thus: 

1.  “I  see  a cat.” 

2.  “I  see  a parrot.” 

3.  ‘*1  see  a monkey.” 

4.  “I  see  a chair.” 

Continue  this  until  all  the  objects  have  been 
named.  The  teacher  will  soon  discover  that  some 
pupils  observe  much  more  closely  than  others.  Spe- 
cial attention  and  encouragement  should  be  given  the 
pupils  that  are  dull  in  observation.  Do  not  let 
“Bright-eyes”  do  all  the  reciting. 

After  pupils  have  named  objects  singly,  have 
them  combine  into  a single  statement,  as: 

“I  see  a cat,  a parrot,  a monkey,  and  a chair,”  etc. 

In  this  work  see  that  pupils  use  the  conjunction 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  series  of  names,  and  if  they 
are  able  to  write,  have  them  copy  the  sentence,  in- 
serting commas  between  the  members  of  the  series. 

At  another  time  allow  pupils  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  then  close  their  books,  telling  what  they 
saw,  as: 

1.  “L  saw  a cat.” 

2.  “I  saw  a parrot.” 

3.  “I  saw  a monkey.” 

4.  “I  saw  a chair.” 

Some  pupils  will  say  “I  seen”  instead  of  “I  saw,”  but 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  soon  cor 
rect  this  error.  If  pupils  have  learned  to  spell,  occa 
sionally  have  a spelling  lesson  that  consists  of  the 
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names  of  objects  that  may  be  seen  in  the  part  of  the 
reader  that  has  been  studied. 

Select  a single  object  from  the  picture  and  have 
pupils  name  its  partB,  thus: 

head, 

beak, 

eyes, 

neck, 


Farts  of  a bird- 


body, 

wings, 

tail, 

legs, 

feet, 


toes, 

plumage. 

In  this  way  the  pupils’  vocabularies  will  be  in- 
creased. In  the  above  list  the  words  ‘-beak”  and 
“plumage”  may  be  new  to  some  pupils. 

Pupils  should  bi  trained  to  see  objects  and  also 
to  see  their  relative  positions  and  to  express  the  same. 
This  will  introduce  into  the  child’s  vocabulary  a num- 
ber of  relation  words  that  are  much  neglected,  thus: 

1.  “The  monkey  is  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  a 
chair.” 


2.  “The  cat  is  on  the  chair,  looking  down  into  a 
pot  which  is  hanging  over  a fire.” 

3.  “The  parrot  is  perched  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
above  the  cat.” 

Teachers  who  have  not  received  training  in  see- 
ing and  expressing  the  rel|tive  positions  of  objects, 
will  improve  by  a careful  study  of  this  line  of  work 
with  their  pupils. 

Description  and  Narration. 

As  pupils  become  a little  more  advanced  they 
may  be  trained  to  describe  a picture;  also,  to  tell  the 
story  suggested  by  the  picture.  This  subject  will  be 
taken  up  later.  Have  your  pupils  of  the  interme- 
diate grade  write  a description  of  above  picture;  also, 
tell  the  story  which  it  suggests. 


ARITHMETIC.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


The  work  for  the  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  is  a?  follows: 

“ Mensuration . — Study  mensuration  of  plane  sur- 
faces: Parallelograms,  as  the  square,  rectangle, 

rhomboid,  and  rhombus.  Study  the  triangle,  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  polygon,  ‘ and  circle.  Learn  defini- 
tions and  practice  drawing  figures  until  the  name 
suggests  the  form,  and  the  form,  the  name.  Study 
applications  and  illustrate  each  problem  by  a draw- 
ing.” 

In  giving  pupils  practical  problems  from  day  to 
day,  place  a drawing  upon  the  blackboard  and  mark 
dimensions,  thus: 


1.  What  is  above  figure  called? 


2.  What  is  the  length  of  its  base?  Its  altitude? 
Its  hypotenuse? 

3.  What  is  it  worth  at  $54.50  per  acre? 

4.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  required  to 
enclose  it? 

5.  If  posts  are  placed  one-half  rod  apart,  how 
many  will  be  needed  for  the  fence? 

Substitute  other  numbers  in  the  drawing  and  ap- 
ply the  same  questions.  When  pupils  understand  the 
measurement  of  the  triangle,  take  up  another  figure, 
as  the  trapezoid,  thus: 


40  rods. 


The  five  suggestive  questions  given  above  may 
be  applied  to  this  figure  as  well  as  to  the  triangle  and 
others.  In  finding  the  area  of  these  figures,  pupils 
should  not  blindly  follow  a rule  given  in  the  arith- 
metic, but  should  be  lead  to  see  the  reason  for  every 
step  in  the  process. 

OUTLINE  OF  GEOMETRICAL  FIGURES. 


f Straight 
Curved 
Broken 
Parallel 
Oblique 

! Acute 
Eight 
Obtuse 


("Square 
(^Rhomboid 

"Quadrilaterals-} 

Trapezoid 
(^Trapezium 

("Equilateral 
f As  to  sides -j  Isosceles 
I Scalene 


{Acute  angles 
Eight  angles 
Obtuse  angles 


Triangles -I 

Kinds 

Pentagon 
Hexagon 
Heptagon 
Octagon,  etc 

# ("Diameter 
Circle-}  Circumference 
(^Radius. 

Let  pupils  define  every  term  in  above  outline  and 
illustrate  by  drawings. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another’s  plans  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  tuem  which  may  he  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  erf  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

White  Co.,  III. — The  teachers  of  this  county 
held  a two-days’  institute  at  Enfield,  Nov.  27th  and 
28th. 

Adams  Co.,  III. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Adams,  Co.  Teachers’  Association  was  held  in  Quincy, 
Nov.  27th  and  28th. 

Shelby  Co.,  III. — The  second  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Shelby  County  Teachers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Shelby ville,  Saturday,  Dec.  5th.  We  see  in 
the  program  sent  out  by  Supt.  Barbee  that  “Methods 
in  Reading”  is  one  of  the  principal  topics  for  discussion. 

Guthrie  Co,,  Iowa. — Co.  Supt.  Swindler  has 
written  a letter  to  the  school  children  of  his  county, 
which  we  hope  to  publish  next  month.  Also,  he  sends 
a circular  of  good  suggestions  to  his  teachers,  from 
which  we  shall  make  quotations  in  a future  number 
of  the  School  News. 

Fulton  Co.,  III. — The  Fulton  Co.  Teachers’  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Canton,  Nov.  20th  and  21st.  Co. 
Supt.  Rice  made  a departure  from  the  usual  plan  of 
holding  institutes.  Our  space  will  not  permit  an  ex- 
planation, but  the  plan  is  fully  explained  in  a ten-page 
circular,  which  we  presume  Supt.  Rice  will  mail  to 
Co.  Supts.  upon  request.  Many  live  questions  were 
given  for  the  round  table  discussions  of  different  sec- 
tions. These  we  hope  to  publish  in  the  next  number 
of  this  journal. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. — Co.  Supt.  Hess,  in  referring 
to  the  Course  of  Study  for  country  schools,  in  the  Pa. 
School  Journal , says: 

“I  met  with  the  teachers  and  directors  of  She- 
nango  township  at  Maple  Grove  school-house,  where 
measures  were  taken  to  further  the  grading  of  the 
schools.  Monthly  teachers’  meetings  will  be  held 
during  the  school  year.  The  graduation  of  over  one 
hundred  pupils  last  year  has  given  ‘grading’  a promi- 
nent place  in  our  school  affairs.” 

Ogle  Co.,  III. — Supt.  Piper  furnishes  teachers 
blanks  similar  to  the  following,  to  be  filled  out  and 
forwarded  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  each  term — fall, 
winter,  and  spring. 

III.,  189  . 

I have  engaged  to  teach  the  school  in  District 

No Twp , R Ogle  Co., 

III.,  commencing  189  , for  a 

term  of months  at  a salarg  of  $ per 

month.  While  teaching,  my  postoffice  address  will  be 
as  given  below. 

Name 

P.  0.  Address  

By  using  a blank  similar  \o  the  above,  Co.  Supts. 
would  know  the  addresses  of  their  teachers,  and  could 
reach  them  at  any  time  with  circulars,  examination 
questions,  etc. 


Somerset  Co.,  Pa.— In  the  Pa.  School  Journal , 
Co.  Supt.  Bericey  says  that  a graded  course  of  studv 
has  been  prepared  for  the  rural  schools.  In  most  dis- 
tricts a marked  advance  has  been  made  in  teachers’ 
wages.  Everything  indicates  a successful  term. 
Local  institutes  will  be  organized  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  hold  monthly  meetings  during  the  school 
term. 

Logan  Co.,  III.  —The  29th  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Logan  Co.  Teachers’  Association  was  held  in  Lin- 
coln, Nov.  27th  and  28th.  In  his  institute  circular, 
Co.  Supt.  Guttery  makes  the  following  announcement 
in  reference  to  the  examination  of  pupils: 

“Pupils  in  the  ninth  year’s  work  will  be  examined, 
at  the  complete  examination  in  May,  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Botany,  Physiology,  and  Book-keeping.  The 
ninth  year  class  next  year  will  be  examined  at  the 
same  time  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography, 
and  Zoology.  This  regulation  is  made  so  that  pupils 
may  not  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in  two 
years’  work  at  one  time,  and  that  the  two  classes  may 
be  kept  together  in  their  studies.” 

Clark  Co.,  III. — The  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Clark  Co.  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  Mar- 
shall, Nov.  27th  and  28th.  Co.  Supt.  Sweet  edits  an 
educational  column  in  a county  paper,  from  which  we 
clip  the  following: 

“That  we  are  advanefcg  and  are  on  the  up-grade, 
is  evidenced  by  the  results  of  last  Friday,  Oct.  30th. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  good  schools  to 
learn  that  that  day  marked  a ne  v epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  of  Clark  county,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  teachers.  The  questions  were  prepared  and  a 
set  sent  out  to  each  teacher,  with  the  request  that  the 
above-named  day  be  set  apart  as  examination  day.  As 
a result,  more  than  ninety  country  schools,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  about  5,000  pupils*  were  examined 
on  that  day,  and  the  eight  or  ten  whose  schools  began 
so  extremely  late,  were  perfectly  excusable  ior  not 
being  ready.  But  by  the  close  of  the  presen month, 
all  will  be  together  and  all  will  be  examined  on  the 
same  day  and  on  the  same  list  of  questions.” 

Jersey  Co.,  III. — The  teachers  of  Jersey  Coun- 
ty met  in  Centennial  Hall  in  the  High  School  Building, 
in  the  city  of  Jerseyville,  at  TO  a.  m.,  Saturday,  Nov. 
14th.  The  Third  Month’s  Work  for  all  grades  as  out- 
lined in  the  Manual  and  Guide  was  reviewed  and  the 
various  methods  of  teaching  the  same  discussed.  A 
spirited  discussion  over  “Methods  of  teaching  analys  :s 
of  sentences  by  diagrams”  arose  between  the  advo- 
cates of  diagramming  and  those  who  opposed  their 
use.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  thai  the  teachers  present 
were  not  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  diagram.  Prof.  J.  Pike  .was  present,  but  having 
recently  recovered  from  a severe  siege  of  illness,  did 
not  take  part  in  the  discussions  as  formerly,  much  to 
the  regret  of  all  presen:.  The  teachers  of  Jersey 
County  meet  the  latter  part  of  each  month  to  look 
over  and  discuss  the  work  mapped  out  in  the  Manual 
for  the  month  that  follows.  Tnis  is  the  first  effort  at 
grading  the  schools  of  this  County  and  the  work  is 
progressing  nicely. 


- - \ w'‘  . . i , 
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Tazewell  Co.,  III. — Co.  Supt.  Pittsford  uses  improvement  which  they  have  made  in  methods  of 


the  following  report  of  visit  to  schools.  He  says  that 
he  finds  this  blank  of  value  to  him  in  making  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  after  having  noticed  their  stronger 
and  weaker  points  in  their  school-room  work.  This 
blank  is  used  on  his  first  visit  to  young  teachers  and 
to  those  having  recently  commenced  teaching  in  the 
county,  but  rarely  afterward,  unless  a teacher  is  mak- 
ing marked  progress  or  the  reverse,  on  certain  points. 
A copy  is  given  the  teacher  and  one  kept  by  the  su- 
perintendent for  future  reference. 

RECORD  OF  OFFICrAL  VISIT. 

District  No 

School. 

Teacher, 

Teaching  Abilitf/,  0 to  20,  analyzed  below 

1.  Knowledge  of  the.  subject,  0 to  8 

2.  Thoroughness  of  instruction,  0 to  8. ........ . 

3.  Skill  in  conducting  recitation,  0 to  4 

Governing  Ability,  0 to  20 

1.  Power  of  preventing  disorder,  0 to  10 

2.  Means  of  discipline,  0 to  10 

Care  of  School  Property,  0 to  10 

Success  of  School,  0 to  20 

1.  Classification  and  gradation,  0 to  4 

2.  Order,  0 to  4 

3.  Neatness  and  cleanliness,  0 to  4. 

4.  Industry  and  interest,  0 to  2 

5.  Promptness  and  cheerfulness,  0 to  2 

6.  Progress  of  sehool,  0 to  2 

7.  Ventilation,  0 to  2 

Keeping  the  Records  and  Malting  the  Reports,  0 to  10. 
Professional  Interest,  0 to  20 

1.  Attendance  and  work  at  institutes,  0 to  10. . . 

2.  Journals  of  Education,  0 to  10 

The  above  grades  are  due  M 

, 1891.  County  Sup’t  of  Schools. 

Franklin  Co.,  III. — The  mid-winter  institute 
of  the  teachers!- of  Franklin  county  is  to  be  held  at 
Benton,  Dec.  22d,  23d,  and  24th.  In  speaking  of  the 
school  work  of  the  county  Supt.  Dillon  says: 

“In  making  the  announcement  for  our  mid- winter 
institute  this  year,'  I congratulate  the  teachers  on  the 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of  * 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  -at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

Li.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Tajlerrille,  111. 


teaching  and  general  school  management.  This  im- 
provement is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  work  done 
in  our  institutes.  The  discussion  of  educational  sub- 
jects in  our  teachers’  meetings  leads  to  a better  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  educational  principles,  and 
to  a better  application  of  those  principles  in  actual 
school  work.  But  no  less  an  advantage  results  from 
the  increase  of  strength  and  enthusiasm  which  is  the 
result  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  others  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit.  A professional  feeling  is  en- 
gendered, which  will  accompany  the  teacher  to  his 
school- room;  and  when  he  goes  home,  it  is  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  fresh  aspirings  to  be  a better  man 
and  a better  teacher.  The  adoption  and  use  of  the 
State  Course  of  Study  is  doing  a great  deal  toward 
improving  our  schools.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  sys- 
tematize and  simplify  his  work.  It  enables  him  to 
follow  a definite  plan.  It  also  gives  the  pupils  a bet- 
ter idea  of  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  It  is  the 
invariable  rule  that  the  best  schools  in  the  county  are 
those  which  adhere  closest  to  the  Course  of  Study. 
Some  of  the  teachers  have  failed  to  carry  out  the 
Course  successfully  because  they  have  not  fully  com- 
prehended its  contents  and  usefulness.  Those  teachers 
should  not  fail  to  attend  our  coming  institute  in  order 
to  receive  assistance  and  encouragement  from  those 
who  have  .been  more  successful.  Things  that  give 
trouble  every  day  will  likely  be  so  explained  as  to  re- 
move all  difficulty." 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  SCHOOL  NEWS. 

I desire  to  call  attention  to  an  oversight  in  con- 
nection with  the  certificates  of  attendance  at  the 
Teachers’  Institute  last  week. 

In  some  cases  teachers  who  were  here  only  one 
day  were  credited  with  two  days.  I hope  the  teachers 
who  received  credit  for  more  days  than  they  attended 
will  erase  the  date  for  the  day  they  were  not  present. 
No  blame  attaches  to  either  teachers  or  the  secretaries. 
The  fault  is  entirely  my  own. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  Dec.  1, 1891. 


By  mistake  the  following  names  were  omitted 
from  the  list  of  Christian  county  teachers  published 


Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Parents 

When  you  desire  to  buy  BOOTS,  SHOES  and 
RUBBERS  of  any  kind  or  style,  you  can  find  just 
what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’. 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 

Who  make  a specialty  of  GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USB 
and  keep  nothing  but  goods  Of  thebest  qual- 
ity. Warranted  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. Call  and  see 
the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 
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in  last  months’  issue  of  the  School  News:  Miss  Mamie 
Luther,  Gopher  school,  Morrisonville  post-office;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Cartmell,  Taylorville  East  school,  Taylor- 
ville;  Misses  Kate  Rayhill,  May  Ricketts,  and  Etta 
Johnson  of  Pana  schools,  Pana.  Miss  Hattie  Holmes 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  East 
school  of  Taylorville.  Miss  S.  Marie  Brooks  has  been 
employed  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  Morrisonville  school. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 


The  teachers  of  Christian  county  in  institute  as- 
sembled in  the  Township  High  School  building  on 
Friday,  Nov.  27, 1891.  Institute  was  called  to  order 
by  Supt.  R.  W.  Orr.  Exercises  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  D.  G.  Bradford,  followed  by  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Hon.  W.  M.  Provine,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Taylorville  Township  High 
School.  The  Edinburg  Quartette  Club  favored  the 
institute  with  a song.  Miss  Cedona  Holben  was  cho- 
sen secretary  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cheney  assistant  secretary. 

The  first  subject  on  the  program — Division  of 
Work  under  the  Manual  and  Guide  system — was  then 
Introduced  by  Oliver  DeMotte,  accompanied  by  a 
diagram  illustrating  his  method  of  dividing  the  work, 
followed  by  a discussion  of  the  topic  by  Messrs.  D.  O. 
Witmer,  J.  F.  Fribley,  L.  F.  Sabine  and  others. 

After  recess  of  ten  minutes  the  second  subject  on 
the  program — Music  in  our  Public  Schools;  it’s  Im- 


WORTH ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  ! 

Dr.  6.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 

He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of  ■ 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 


KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Manhattan,  Oct.  16,  1890. 

Gage  Tool  Co., 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs. — I am  pleased  to  order  one  hundred  fifty 
(150)  No.  13  foreplane  of  your  excellent  make.  This 
is  a 20  in.  plane  with  2 in.  cutting  iron.  For  our  work 
I should  prefer  a 22  in.  stock  with  2 in.  iron  which  I see 
you  do  not  make. 

If  it  could  be  had  for  a small  advance  in  price  I 
should  be  much  pleased.  I am  somewhat  surprised 
that  I am  allowed  by  our  Board  to  buy  this  tool  as  its 
cost  is  about  one  dollar  more  than  a Bailey  plane, 
which  is  a good  one,  and  I am  sure  the  result  is  due  to 
the  exceedingly  favorable  impression  your  plane  creates. 
Please  let  me  know  about  this  matter  of  length  and 
when  you  can  ship  by  freight.  The  bill  will  be  paid  by 
voucher  on  receipt  of  goods. 

Very  Respectfully, 

O.  P.  Hood,  Supt. 


portance  and  Benefits — was  presented  by  M.  N.  Bee- 
man  with  a very  able  paper.  Very  interesting  papers 
were  read  on  the  subject  by  T.  N.  Lakin,  Miss  Flora 
Oakley,  and  Miss  Eva  Traylor.  A discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  institute  developed  the  feeling  that 
music  should  be  made  a study  in  our  country  schools. 
Institute  then  adjourned  until  1:30  p.  m. 

Opened  with  song  by  the  Institute.  Steps  in  the 
Process  of  Learning,  Assignment  of  Lessons,  Incen- 
tives to  Study,  etc.,  were  very  admirably  brought  out 
by  Prof.  Reeder,  of  the  Northern  State  Normal,  by  a 
series  of  questions.  The  subject  was  then  further 
discussed  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Ham,  R.  E.  Selby,  and  W.  W. 
Deming. 

After  intermission  of  ten  minutes  and  song  by 
the  Edinburg  Quartette  Club,  Local  Government  in 
the  United  States  was  introduced  by  W.  T.  Gooden, 
and  discussed  by  C.  F.  Evans  and  Jl  Hanon,  after 
which  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  9:00  a.  m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  28. 

Saturday’s  session  opened  with  song  by  Edinburg 
Quartette  Club.  The  Supt.  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  resolutions:  M.  N.  Beeman,  W.  S. 
Spriggs,  E.  G.  Bauman. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion,  “Pestalozzi,  or  the 
Reform  in  Elementary  Education,”  was  introduced 
by  E.  A.  Thornhill  with  a very  instructive  paper. 

Papers  were  also  read  on  the  subject  by  C.  H. 
Bonnell  and  Miss  Nellie  Park,  which  were  followed 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND. 

To  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  stenographers 
schools  of  shorthand  and  type-writing  hav  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  business  colleges  now  hav  a “depart- 
ment of  shorthand.”  A number  of  systems  ar  taught, 
but  that  of  Benn  Pitman  is  more  generally  used 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  and  may  be  called 
the  “American  system.” 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  {Washington,  D.  C.,)for  the  Year  1887-88, 
page  927. 

For  catalog  of  shorthand  publications  by  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Jerome  B.  Howard,  address 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE 

Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  C.  TUREMAN  & CO., 

^DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  and  Queensware. 

WE  CARRY  THE 

Largest  Stock 

AND  MAKE  THE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

ON  ALL 

CLASSWARE  AND  QUEENSWARE. 

We  make  special  low  prices  on  Candies  and 

Nuts  in  quantities,  to  all  Schools  in  Christian  county. 

Always  get  our  Prices,  before  you  buy. 
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by  an  animated  discussion.  Ten  minutes  intermission. 

After  a call  for  the  meeting  of  Owaneco  and  Sto- 
nington  Centrals,  the  subject  of  l,The  Township  High 
School — It’s  Origin  and  Purpose,”  was  introduced  by 
A.  C.  Butler  and  discussed  by  W.  T.  Wallace,  A.  W. 
Linxwiler,  and  J.  W.  Carle. 

After  distribution  of  certificates  of  attendance, 
Institute  adjourned  till  1:15  p.  m.  . 

Institute  was  favored  with  a piano  solo  by  Miss 
Lena  White,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject, “The  Use  of  the  Manual  and  Guide  in  the  City 
and  Village  Schools;”  introduced  by  G.  P.  Randle  and 
discussed  by  S.  D.  Garber  and  Institute. 

The  following  report  of  committee  on  resolutions 
was  received  and  unanimously  adopted: 


Whereas,  The  Hon.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Township  High 
School  of  Taj  lorville  has  extended  to  us  the  cordial  invitation  to 
hold  our  annual  session  in  their  building,  and  through  their  presiding 
■officer  has  given  us  such  kindly  greeting 

Whereas  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  church  have  so  kindly  granted 
us  the  use  of  their  building. 

Whereas  our  chosen  Secretaries,  Miss  Cedona  Holben  and  Mr. 
John  Cheney,  have  so  cheerfully  performed  their  duty. 

And  Whereas,.  Miss  White  and  the  Edinburg  Quartette  have  so 
highly  entertained  us  with  some  choice  selections. 

Therefore  we,  the  teachers  of  Christian  county,  in  regular  Insti- 
tute assembled,  highly  appreciating  these  favors,  do  herebj  — 

Resolve,  1st.  That  wetender  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Board  for  their  kind  invitation  and  hospitality. 

2d.  That  we  feel  very  grateful  to  the  Trustees  for  the  use  of  their 
church. 

3d  That  we  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  excellent  assist- 
ance of  Prof.  Reeder. 

4t.h.  That  we  extend  to  Miss  Holben  and  Mr.  Cheney  our  thanks 
for  services  rendered. 

5th.  That  we  in  no  less  degree  feel  our  obligations  to  Miss  White 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Quartette  for  their  selections. 

And  6th.  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  at  least  two 
of  the  county  papers. 

Respectfully  submitted  M.  N.  BEEMAN, 

W.  S.  SPRIGGS, 

E.  G.  BAUMAN. 


In  the  absence  of  A.  N.  Young,  the  subject  of 
“The  Importance  of  a Thorough  Classification  of  our 
Country  Schools”  was  introduced  by  H.  P.  Hart  and 
discussed  by  C.  L.  Gorden  and  W.  H.  Nelms. 


Before  adjournment,  the  Institute  received  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Superintendent  for  their  co- op- 
eration in  the  Manual  Work,  and  their  attendance  at 
the  Institute. 

Institute  adjourned.  Number  of  teachers  en- 
rolled, one  hundred  seventy- two. 

On  Friday  evening,  Prof.  It.  R.  Reeder,  of  State 
Norman  University,  delivered  an  able  lecture  on  “The 
Rights  of  the  State,  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  and  the 
Rights  of  the  Parent  in  Education,  to  a large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  in  the  Baptist  church. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Institute  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  held  for  some  time. 

Cedona  Holben,  Sec’y. 


SCHOOL  REPORT. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  East  School,  Pana, 
for  the  month  of  October,  from  which  it  appears  that 


its  record  is  maintained: 

Whole  number  enrolled,  - - 565 

Average  number  belonging,  - - 527 

Average  daily  attendance,  - - 488 

Per  cent  on  number  belonging,  - - 93 

Cases  of  tardiness,  9 

Time  lost,  ....  54m 
Neither  absent  nor  tardy,  - - 232 


W.  T.  Gooden,  Prin. 


MoimisoNviLLe  CeNTRAL.— The  teachers  of  the  Morrlsonville  Cen- 
tral met  at  Morrisonvilie,  Nov.  7,  1891.  There  were  seventeen 
teachers  present.  The  Reading  Circle  Work  is  stndied  and  discussed 
with  quite  an  interest.  The  afternoon  program  was  very  successfully 
carried  out  Our  next  institute  will  be  held  in  Morrisonvilie,  Dec.  5, 
1891.  Program  for  the  meeting:  1.  Music.  2.  Civil  Government; 
Chapter  2 and  3— -C.  S.  Adams.  3.  Hawthorne  and  His  Friends;  page* 
92  to  159— Miss  S.  L. Mize.  4.  Music.  5.  Psychology;  Chapters  4,  5, 
and  6— J.  E.  Hanon  Noon.  1.  Music.  2.  Seventh  Year  Geography; 
December— C.  8.  Adams.  3.  Writing— R.  E.  Selby.  4.  Reclt  ition— 
Miss  Fannie  Emery.  5.  Query  Box.  6.  Quotations  from  Whittier. 
7.  Music.  A committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  invite  the  citizen* 
and  others  to  attend  our  institute. 

R.  E.  Selby,  Pres.,  Delia  A.  Dey,  Sec’y. 


SILKS. 

SpecMSale. 

* T * 

$ .50  Light  Weight  Silks  for  $ .30 
1.00  French  Faille  Silks  for  .63 

1.25  Faille  Silks  for 75 

1.50  Silks  for 1.00 

Other  Silks  at  same  reduction  up 
to  $2.50  a yard. 

k k k 

An  immense  stock  of 
DRY  GOODS,  CLOAKS.  CAR- 
PETS, BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  at 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

S.  Patterson, 

MAKER  of  LOW  PRICES. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 


Does  your  School  need 

FURNITURE, 

BLACKBOARDS. 

DICTIONARY, 

MAPS,  CHARTS, 

OR 

GLOBES? 


Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 


Letter  Terms ! 

Than  any  one  who  handles  them  in  small  quan- 
tities. Address, 

R.  R DAVIDSON  Deoatur,  111. 
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PARKER’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER . 


PROGRAM  OF  OWANECO  CENTRAL  TEACHERS’  MEET- 
ING.—Music.  Civil  Government — P.  T Danford,  J.  C.  Ilandol,  Ur. 
R.  McShea.  Recitation— Miss  Emma  Large.  . Reading,  7th  Year- 
Geo.  Turner,  S.  C.  Mull.  Recess.  Music.  Physiology — T.  N.Lakin, 
W.  B.  Caskin,  Dr.  J.  S.  C.  Cussins.  Penmanship— J.  L.  Patterson,  J. 
Carl  Stine.  Spelling  and  Drawing — Mrs.  Lulu  Reese,  Miss  Madison, 
Miss  Secrest.  General  discussion  after  each  topic.  Dialogue.  Music. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING  to  be  held  in 
Taylorville,  Dec.  19, 1891:  Music,  1:30 to  1:4'0.  Fifth  YearGrammar 
for  January,  1:40  to  2:10— Miss  Eva  Traylor,  Frank  Anderson. 
Hawthorne  and  his  Friends,  Stone-Face  continued,  2:10  to  2:40— 
Prof.  Butler.  Recess,  2 :40  to  2:50.  Physiology  for  January — Prof. 
Replogle,  2:50  to  3:20.  ' Gordy's  Psychology,  3:20  to  3:50 — Preface 
and  first  four  chapters,  E.  A.  Thornhill. 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  THIRD  SESSION  of  a Teachers’  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Mt.  Auburn,  111.,  Saturday,  Dec. . 12th,  1891 : 1. 
Music  by  Institute.  2.  Reading,  “The  Frost  Spirit,’’  by  C.  F.  Evans, 
Hattie  Dunn,  Bert  Crosthwait.  3.  Grammar,  7th  Year,  by  J.  F. 
Fribley,  A.  L.  Evans.  4.  Hawthorne  and  his  Friends,  “The  Great 
Stone-Face,”  by  A.  M.  Bloxam  and  C:  F.  Evans.  5.  Respiration  and 
Voice,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthew.  6.  How  to  teach  Geography  to  Begin- 
ners, by  Mattie  Sallenger  and  Owen  D.  Hall.  7.  Penmanship— A.  M. 
Bloxam  and  J.  F.  Fribley. 

A.  M.  Bloxam,  Secy.  J.  F.  FRIBLEY,  Pres. 


PARKER'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER. 


East  Wheatland,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1891. 
I find  the  Supplementary  Reader  very  helpful,  especially  in  the 
district  school.  Will  R.  Horkbaker. 

Carlock,  McLean  Co.,  111..  Nov.  9, 1891. 
I think  your  Supplementary  Reading  Lessons  the  best  thing  out. 

O.  B.  Clark. 


„.  „ . X°nia,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  30,  1891. 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  journal.  It  is  worth  its  weight 
ln  g°W-  Robert  Piter. 

Elm  Grove,  Adams  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  31, 1891. 

I am  using  the  School  News  daily,  and  would  notattemnt  to  teach 
without  it.  C.  L.  Hawkinr 

Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1891. 

I have  been  reading  the  School  News  for  nearly  four  yeurs  and  I 
find  it  is  the  best  journal  for  the  state  course  and  live  teacher. 

A.  J.  Wells. 

Atlantic,  Cass  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  31, 1891. 

I find  your  paper  very  valuable  in  school  work.  Ella  J.  Madce 

SUllersville,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3, 1891. 

I find  the  School  News  very  useful  in  my  school  work  and  wish 
you  success.  Cora  Bickkrdikk. 

Burnt  Prairie,  Adams  Co.,  III.,  Nov.  4,  1891. 

The  School  News  as  a practical  educator  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  school  journal  in  Illinois.  „ J.  K.  Renshaw. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Jefferson  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1891. 

My  Co.  Supt.  recommended  the  School  News  to  me  at  our  insti- 
tute. I am  glad  he  did  so  as  it  comes  nearer  filling  mv  needs  than 
any  other  journal  I have  ever  read.  James  L".  Woodland 

Eddyville,  Pope  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  31,  1891 . 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News.  R.  O.  Broadway. 

Bethany.  Moultrie  Co.,  III.,  Nov.  6.  1891. 

I take  the  School  News  and  like  its  practica1  suggestions  very 
much.  No  teacher  ought  to  be  without  it.  H.  A.  Bone. 

Ivy  Landing,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  7,  1891. 

I received  the  November  School  News  to-day— am  always  glad  to 
get  it.  I find  it  a great  help  in  my  school  Work.  I wish  it  success. 

Cora  McKinney. 


Maroa,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  30, 1891. 
I think  the  School  News  is  the  most  helpful  of  any  journal  which 
I have  ever  used  in  an  ungraded  school. 

Francia  Hill. 


Robinson,  Crawford  Co.,  III.,  Nov.  9,  1891. 
My  teachers  are  being  greatly  benefitted  by  the  School  News.  I 
find  a great  many  have  it  in  the  school  room  and  doing  the  work  in- 
dicated in  it.  Valmork  Parker,  Co.  Supt. 


Marie  Your  JLinen 


A GREAT  MAGAZINE. 


With  Indelible  Ink 
2 or  3 Letter 
Mcccgrairs  with 
Bottle  cf  Indelible 
Ink,  CO  cents 
Sent  upon  receipt 
cf  ptice.  Accrcrs 

WM.  BAUJSQAETEN, 

213  3, 1'ayetto  Baltimore,  Md, 

Agents  Wanted.. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE, 
Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily ...... .10:20  a.  in. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11 :02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3.00  p.  m. 

Going  West. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily . : 4:36  a.m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  a.  m- 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7 :24  a.  m- 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  p.  m. 

No.  5,  St.  Louis,  Express,  ex.  Sunday.  ...  3:41  p.  m. 
No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent. 

Tayloryille,  Illinois. 


THE  CENTURY'S  PROGRAMME  IN  1892.— A NEW 
‘•LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.”— ARTICLES  FOR 
FARMERS,  ETC. 


That  great  American  periodical,  the  Century,  is  going  to  outdo  its 
own  unrivaled  record  in  its  programme  for  1892,  and  as  many  of  its 
new  features  begin  with  the  November  number,  new  readers'  should 
commence  with  that  issue. 

In  this  number  are  the  opening  chapters  of 
“The  Naulahka,” 

a novel  by  Rnd.vard  Kipling,  the  famous  author  of  “Plain  Tales  from 
th  e Hills,”  written  in  collaboration  with  an  American  writer,  Wolcott 
Balestier.  It  is  the  story  of  a yoimg  man  and  a yomg  woman  from 
a “booming”  Colorado  town,  who  go  to  India,  he  in  search  of  a won- 
derful jeweled  necklace,  called  “the  Naulahka”  (from  which  the 
story  takes  its  name),  and  she  as  a physician  to  women.  The  novel 
describes  their  remarkable  adventures  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  ma- 
harajah. Besides  this  the  Centnrj  will  print  three  other  novels  dur. 
ing  the  year,  and  a great  number  of  short  stories  by  the  beet  Ameri- 
can storyewriters. 

The  well  known  humorist  Edgar  W.  Nye  (“Bill  Nye”)  is  to  write  a 
series  of  amusing  sketches  which  he  calls  his  “autobigraphies,”  the 
first  one  of  which,  “The  Autobiography  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace"  is 
in  November.  This  number  also  contains  a valuable  and  suggestive 
article  on  the  “Food-Supplv  of  the  Future,"  which  every  farmer 
should  Jbad,  to  be  followed  by  a number  of  others 

Of  Great  Practical  Value  to  Farmers, 
treating  especially  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  farmer, 
what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  should  do.  This  series  will  include  con- 
tribution from  officers  of  the  DepnrtmentofAgricnltnre.and  other  well- 
known  men  will  discuss  “The  Farmer's  Discontent,”  “Co-operaHon, 


A celebrated  Spanish  writer  is  to  furnish  a “Life  of  Columbus." 
which  will  be  brilliantly  illustrated,  and  the  publishers  of  the  Cen- 
tury have  arranged  with  the  managers  of  the  World's  Fair  to  print 
articles  on  the  buildings,  etc. 

One  of  the  novels  to  appear  in  1892  is 

A Story  of  New  York  Life 

bv  the  author  of  “The  Anglomaniacs,”and  the  magazine  will  contain 
a great  deal  about  the  metropolis  during  the  year,— among  other 
things  a series  of  illustrated  articles  on  “The  Jews  ' ,r,  .. 

In  November  is  an  illustrated  description  of  “The  Player  s Club 
founded  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the  splendbllT 
illustrated  Christmas  (December)  number  is  an  article  on  *Th» 

B<Toget  the  Century  send  the  yearly  subscription  price  l$4.00>  to  the 
Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


